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Art  and  Science  of  Making,  49 

Care  of  the  Milk, _  278 

Churning, .  278 

Churning  Milk  for,  . . 339 

Experience  with  Winter,  ...  51 


Butter  from  Alderney  Cows,  ...  129 

Great  Product  of, .  188 

Great  Y  ield  of  from  one  Cow, 

149,  150 

Milk  for  a  Pound  of, .  108 

Made  in  Franklin  Co.,  Vt...  66 

Salt  for, .  215 

Temperature  of  Cream  for 

Churning, .  80 

vs  Milk,  Profils  of, .  119 

Cabbage  Plants,  To  Raise  Early,  150 

Pitting, . . .  368 

Cabbage  Seed,  How  to  Raise, —  310 

Cabbages  with  Corn, .  197 

California,  Improved  Stock  for,.  291 

State  Fair, .  161 

Canada  Thistles, . . 2SS 

To  Destroy, .  54 

Canary  Grass, .  323 

Carbon  of  Plants,  .  270 

Carrots,  How  to  Dig,  - .  33 

Large  Crop  of, _ _  43 

Value  of, .  46 

Carpet  Fasteners, .  195 

Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  ...  161 
CATTLE — Alderneys  for  Beef,.  98 

Ayrshires,  Imported, . 323 

Sales  of, _ 323 

Best  Doctor  For,  . .  10 

Black  Tongue  in, . . 307 

Black  Polled, .  34 

Calf,  Large, . 35 

Calf’s  Leg,  Fracture  in,  ....  63 

Black  Leg  in, .  343 

Costiveness  in, . . .  20 

Disposition  of, .  128 

Growth  of,  . .  243 

Wintering, .  20 

Common  for  Oxen, .  151 

Cows,  Average  Product  of,  .  149 
Average  Product  of  Twen¬ 
ty  Four, .  149 

Buckwheat  for, .  254 

Cabbages  for,  — . . 339 

Dairy, .  228 

Disease  in, .  288 

Eating  Pickles,  — .  320 

Green  Food  for, . 225 

Hay  for,  in  Summer, . 256 

Holding  Up  Their  Milk,  —  87 

Ingalls  Cow, .  213 

Milking  Young, .  260 

Mr.  Hunt’s .  245 

Productive,  150,  177,  188,  195 
213,  245,  253 

Product  of  Ten, .  213 

Prolapsus  Uteri  in, .  159 

Stimulant  for  Breeding,...  257 

Stables  for, .  222 

Summer  Care  of, . 245 

Teats,  To  Prevent  Leaking  26 
33,  87 

Three  Good, .  253 

To  Improve  Stream  of  Milk 

in, .  279 

To  Make  Give  Down,.  150,  183 
To  Prevent  Kicking,  .  177,  309 
Winter  Food  for  Milch, —  17 

Worth  Having, . . 149 

Devons,  For  California, -  98 

Sales  of, .  34.  35,  227,  268 

Different  Modes  of  Fastening 

in  Stalls,.. .  57 

Fat,  .  46 

Feeding, .  173 


Feeding  Flax  Seed  to,  60,  63,  115 
Films  on  Eves  of,  ..  192,  227,  243 

271 

Fistula,  Warts,  &c.,  on,.  213,  243 
Food  Necessary  to  a  Pound 

of  Flesh, .  34 

Grain  Feed  for, .  95 

Heifers,  Drying  oil', . 223 


Cattle— Heifers,  Milking, .  241 

Management  of, .  155 

Herefordg,  Sales  of, _ 141,  579 

How  Many  Can  be  Kept  to 

the  100  Acres, .  45 

Horn  Ail,  Cure  for, . 243 

Importation  of,  . . 823 

Increase  in  Weight  of  Steers,  50 

Kerry,  Importation  of, _  824 

Knobs  on  Jaws  of,  Cured, _ 114 

Lapping  Water  as  a  Hog 
Does, .  115 


Lumps  on  Jaws  of, _ 95,  193 

Oakes  Cow,  History  of, .  SO 

Oil  Cake  for, .  115 

Oxen,  in  Summer, .  187 

Large, .  99 

Management  of, _ 260 

Thoughts  About,  . . 116 

Popular  Breeds  of  in  Eng¬ 
land .  123 

Shelter  for,  Importance  of,  .  366 
Short  Horns,  Cow  Bloom,  ._  312 

Cow  Lady  Booth, _  88 

For  California, .  98 

In  New  Brunswick, . 227 

Mr.  Alexander’s, _ 34,  146 

Mr.  Alexander’s  Sale  of,  211 

Mr.  Taber’s  Sale  of, _ 187 

Mr.  Torr’s,.. .  286 

Mr.  Webb’s, . 2S2 

Buie  of  Mr.  Wetherell’s,  190 

S.  P.  Chapman’s, . ..  67 

Sales  of,.  36,  93,  120,  128,  129 
146,  147,  197,  247,  349 

Salt  for, .  372 

Show  of  Fat  at  American 

Institute, .  36 

Soiling,. .  46 

Stabling, .  128,  271 

Steers,  Breaking, . 257 

To  Fatten  Cheaply, .  48 

Tuscany, .  28 

Wens  on, . .  225 

And  Swellings  on, . 257 

Winter  Feed  for, .  378 

"With  Lopped  Horns,  33,  95,  96 

Wounds  on,  Cure  for, .  243 

Cellars  for  Barns, . . 122 

Cement,  Hydraulic, .  64 

Celery,  Cole’s  Chrystal, .  378 

Centrifugal  Friction  Regulator,.  61 

Cess  Pool  Drains, .  191 

Chautauqua  County  Premium 

Crops,.. . 66 

Cheese  Dairies,  Notices  of, _ 228 

Dairy,  Swiss, . 110 

Made  in  Franklin  Co.,  Ver¬ 
mont,  .  66 

Making, .  245,  246 

Sent  from  Herkimer, . 324 

To  Make  Porous, .  190 

Cherries,  Coe’s  Transparent, _ 145 

Hardy  for  Canada, .  12 


Cherry  Trees,  Hint  about  Young  223 
Chess  Not  Produced  by  Wheat,  21 
117,  138,  193,  214,  242,  255,  287,  291 
302,  309,  349 

Weeding  from  Wheat, _  35 

Chester  Co.  (Pa.)  Fair, . 353 

Chimney  Cap,  To  Prevent  Smok¬ 
ing, .  114 

Chinese  Agriculture,  Illustra¬ 
tions  of, _ _ _ _ is 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane .  196 

Best  Soil  for, . . 87 

Culture  of,  . 92 

Commended, . .  13 

Cook’s  Portable  Sugar 

Evaporator, . .  379 

Dennis’  Mill  for, . 98,  112 

For  Fodder, .  82 

How  to  Make  Syrup  from,  302 
Meeting  of  Growers  in  Il¬ 
linois,  .  66 

Mills  for, .  H8 

Myer’s  Mill  for, .  160 

Molasses  from, .  59,  92,  118 

Profits  of, .  59 

Syrup  and  Sugar  from,.  78,  89 

Syrup  from, .  287 

Chloride  of  Lime, .  95 


Chufas  and  Nut  Grass,  . . 324 

not  Nut  Grass,.. .  324 

or  Earth  Almond, _  260,  375 

Cider,  How  to  Make  Good, _ 337 

Cisterns  for  Barns, _  _  143 

Climbing  Plants, .  319 

Clod  Crusher,  Cheap  and  Valu¬ 
able, _  31 

Crosskill’s, .  210 

Clover  and  Gypsum, - ....  265 

Alsike, . 191 

Poavine, _ -  369 

Sown  on  Barley, _ 162 

Seed,  Saving, . 305 

Sowing  and  Covering, - 321 

Coal  Tar  for  Shingles,  . . 225 

Commutation,  System  of  in  Great 

Britain,.. . 317 

Connecticut,  Farming  in, .  86 

Connecticut  State  Ag.  Society,..  53 

Fair  of, . . 353 

Corn  Crib,  Measuring, .  32 

Buskers,.. . 59 

Meal  for  Horses, . . 320 

Planter,  Billing’s, . .  74,  159 

Randall  &  Jones, _ ....  159 

Stalk  Cutter,  Hickok’s, _  59 

Stalks,  Feeding  Out, . .  26 

For  Change  of  Food, _  86 

For  Horses, . . 163 

Value  of, . 61 

“  Corn,’’  Use  of  the  Word, _ 317 

Cotton  Seed  Cake, _ 124 

Oil  and  Cake,  Analysis  of,  203 
Country  Gentleman,  Notices  of.  35 
38,  46.  99,  196,  378 

Cradling  vs.  Reaping, .  279 

Cranberries,  Cultivation  of, _ 356 

From  the  Seed, _ 33,  55 

On  Upland,. .  61 

Cranberry  Plants,  Flooding  in 

Winter, .  351 

Cruelty  to  Animals, _  197 

Cultivator,  for  1860, . 344 

New  Volume  oft . .  9 

The,  Why  I  Like  It, . 241 

Cultivators,  Alden’s  New, _ 309 

Sayre  &  Remington’s, _  96 

Wetherell’s, . 96 

Curculio,  Whale  Oil  Soap  for,  ..  82 

Parasitic  Destroyer  of, . 340 

Currant,  Cherry, . . . 267 

Experiments  in  Training,...  222 

Danthoma  glumosa, . 29 

Dairies  of  Orange  County .  311 

Daisy,  White,  .  170 

Death  of  Col.  Jaques, _ 151 

Of  James  Pedder, _ _ 323 

Of  M.  A.  Cuming, _ _ _ 291 

Of  David  Thomas,.. . .  381 

Delaware  Co.  Ag.  Society.......  163 

Diligence,  Intelligent, _  364 


Ditching  Machine,  Premium  for,  291 

Dogs,  Best  Farm, _ _ _  95 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— 

Ants,  Black,  To  Destroy,  ...  209 

Apple  Jelly, . . 53 

Apple  Slump, _ 140 

Breakfast  or  Tea  Cake _ 278 

Bread  without  Yeast  or 

Milk, .  57 

Candle,  To  Put  Out, _  177 

Cream  Beer . .  246 

Cure  for  a  Felon, _  279 

Corns,  Cure  for, . 311 

Corn  Beef,  Recipe  for, _  51 

8offee,  Good  and  Cheap,....  140 
orn  Bread,  Recipe  for......  172 

Cocoa  Nut  Pie, . 378 

Currant  Wine,  Recipe  for,..  247 

260 

Chilblains,  Cure  for, _  172 

Delicious  Corn  Bread,  . . 356 

Drop  Cakes, . 247 

Egg  Drops, . 223 

Eggs,  Preservation  of, _ 149 

Eggs,  Preserving,... .  177 

Elderberry  Wine,  . .  261 

Family  Recipes . 342 

Frost  Bitten  Feet,  Cure  for,.  172 
French  Honey,  Recipe  for...  179 
Green  Apple  Pies,  Substitute 
for, .  148 


Dom.  Economy — Green  Beans, 

Curing  for  Winter, . . 247 

Graham  Bread, . . 50 

Green  Corn,  Curing  for  Win¬ 
ter  Use, - - 185 

Hams,  How  to  Cure, _  50 

For  Summer  Use,  To  Pre¬ 
serve _ _ _ ...  368 

Harness,  Oil  Blacking  for,  ..  68 

Hydrophobia,  Cure  for, _ 197 

Indian  Mush  Cakes, . .  183 

Indian  Bread  Without  Yeast  140 

Johnny  Cake, _ _ _ 342 

Knives,  Scouring,... .  174 

Lemon  Pies, _  307,  339,  356 

Lemon  Pudding  and  Cakes,.  278 
Liniment  and  Hair  Dye, ....  342 

London  Snaps, . 342 

Mosquito  Bites,  Remedy  for,  213 

Milk,  How  to  Keep, .  343 

Paint,  Cheap  and  Valuable,.  273 

Durable  and  Cheap, _ 342 

Pickles, _ _  342 

Pickling  Plums, . 147 

Pickling  Green  Tomatoes,  ..  183 

Preserving  Fruit  in  Cans, _ 246 

Potato  Yeast, _  310 

Plain  Pudding, _  19 

Plum  Pudding, _  371 

Pumpkins,  How  to  Dry,....  53 

Rats  To  Drive  Away, _ 113 

Protection  from, _ 117,  127 

Rhubarb,  Drying, . . 246 

Rhubarb  Wine,  Recipe  for,.  247 
Soap  for  Chapped  Hands,  Sec.  19 

Soft  Gingerbread, . . 342 

Soap,  How  to  Make, _  342 

Steamed  Brown  Bread, _  77 

Steamed  Flour  Pudding, _ 183 

Sugar  Cookies, _  278 

Turtle  Bean  Soup,.... _  80 

Vinegar,  Currant  and  Toma¬ 
to,  . .  87 

Making  Rapidly, . 113 

Warts,  Cure  for, .  176 

Whitewash,  Out  Door,.. _ _  2OT 

White  Mountain  Cake, _ 327 

Wine  Jelly, . 183 

Wines,  To  Clarify . 273 

Drains,  Cost  of  Cutting  Reduced 

One-half, _  12 

Depth  of,  . . 227 

Di  scharge  of, _  234 

Open  and  Covered, _  76 

Tools  for  Cutting,  . . 12 

Uniting  Side  and  Main, _ 152 

Willows  Injurious  to, _ 325 

Draining,  Advantages  of, _  188,  207 

Boards  for, _ 109 

Burying  Money  in, _  87 

By  Steam, _ .....  284 

Cheap,  . . 43 

Consequence  of  Tile  Freez¬ 
ing,- .  63 

Cost  and  Profits  of, . 2T5 

Dropsical  Land,  .  . . 87 

Effect  of, .  29,  66,  173 

Experiment  in, _ _ 52 

French’s  Treatise  on, _ _  208 

Hints  About,  . .  76 

In  Ontario  County,  . . 161 

Lengthens  the  SeasoD,..  258,  312 

379 

Modes  of,.. . 239 

Plow  for,  ..26,  81,  95,  159,  163,  379 

t  Progress  in, .  67 

?  Questions  About, _ _ 191 

Results  and  Cost  of, . 138 

Shallow  Reasoning  About,..  16 

Surface, _ _ 108 

Timber  for, .  95 

With  Boards, . 31,  126 

Drill,  Emery’s  Seed .  74 

Drouth,  How  it  Benefits  the 

Soil, .  240 

Best  Mode  of  Guarding 

Against, .  363 

Effects  of,  . . 363 

Editorial  Correspondence,..  217,  249 
281,  313,  345,  373 

Eggs,  Preservation  of, .  149,  177 

Packing  for  Transportation,.  148 
Soft  Shelled,..." .  192,  207 
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Elder  Bash  a  Protection  from 

Insects, .  226 

Not  a  Protection  from  In¬ 
sects,  . .  257 

Emery’s  Illuminated  Catalogue,.  157 
England,  County  of  Kent,  Notes 

on, . 345 

Cultivation  of  the  Hop, . 347 

Draining  by  Steam, . —  284 

Farming  at  Macknade, _  345 

Farming  in  Lincolnshire, _  285 

Harvest  Home  and  ite  Sports  348 

Kent  Cattle  Show, . 309,  318 

Kilns  for  Hop  Drying, . 348 

Mr.  Sunday’s  Ram  Letting,.  284 

Mr.  River’s  Nursery, .  281 

Mr.  Torr’s  Cattle  and  Sheep,  286 
Mr.  Torr’s  Farming,  Aylesby 

Hall . - .  285 

Mr.  Webb’s  Ram  Letting,  ..  266 
Mr.  Webb’s  South  Downs 

and  Short  Horns, _  282 

Norfolk  Farming — Holcomb,  284 

Root  Crops  in, .  227 

Steam  Plow  and  Cultivator,.  252 
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Bass, .  253 

Warwick  Meeting  Royal  Ag. 

Society, .  283 

English  BeatiH  for  Feeding  Stock  292 

English  Royal  Ag.  Society, . 283 

Exhausted  Lands,  Renovation 

of, . 367 

Experiences  of  an  Octogenarian,  65 
Fair  Grounds,  Buildings  for,....  161 

Fairs,  Attendance  at, .  244 

Fanning  and  Assorting  Machine,  157 

Fanning  Mill,  Nutting’s, .  225 

Farm,  An  Editor’s, .  291 

An  Average, .  175 

•  Economy,  Thoughts  on, _ 180 

Extraordinary  Improvements 

on, . . 84 

Gate,  Hinckley’s,  . .  181 

How  to  Improve,  . . 322 

How  to  Increase  Fertility  of,  84 

Improvement  on, . .  129 

Management,  Farmer  Thrif¬ 
ty’s  vs.  Squire  Slipshod,  ..  24 

Management  of, . 84 

Map  of, .  11 

Mill,  Joice’s  Star, . 14,  34 

Model  Dairy, . . 58 

Mr.  Lawson’s. . 316 
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Running  in  Debt  for,  ... _ 196 

Farmers,  Ag.  Education  of, . 195 

Clubs, .  196 

Constitution  for,. . 371 

Discouragements  of, . .  105 

Farming  at  the  West... .  98 

at  the  West  Successful, .  139 

In  Norfolk,  England, _ 284 

In  England, .  253 

In  Germany, .  337 

In  Lincolnshire,  England,...  284 

In  New  Jersey, . 55 

In  Vermont, . . 98 

Mr.  Torr’s, .  285 

Perfection  in, . 236 

Profits  of, .  36 

Fences,  At  Home  and  Abroad,..  242 

Cast  Iron  Posts  for,  . Ill 

Suspension  Wire, .  147 

Fence  Posts,  Soaking,  . . S.V2 

Felon,  Cure  for, . 279 

Fifeehire  Farming, . 816 

Fires  of  Life, .  34 


Flax  Seed,  Feeding  to  Cattle,  60,  63 
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Flax  Dressing  Mill, . . 315 

Flowering  Plants,  Best  Three 

Bedding, .  150 

Best  Three  Herbaceous, _ 150 

Flowers.  Soil  for .  10 

Flower  Seeds,  Starting  Early,...  142 

Stems,  Supports  for, .  171 

Fodder-Cutting, .  67 

Economy  of, _  237 

Food  of  Plants, .  364 

France,  Drainage  in, .  227 

Scarcity  in, . . .  34 

Ag.  Schools  of, _ _ 373 

French  Ag.  Exhibition,. .  219 

Frost,  Early  Autumn, .  365 

Fruit  Grower’s  Association  of 

Western  New-York, _  68 

Autumn  Meeting  of, . 330 

Fruit  Ladders, .  191 

Fruit  Trees,  Tying  to  Produce 

Fruitfulness, . .  64 

Heeling  in  for  Winter, _ 377 

To  Destroy  Lice  on, _ 292 

Protecting, .  375 

Transplanting, .  271 

Fruits,  Hardy  in  Maine, . 354 

Preserving  for  Winter, . 279 

Preserving  in  Cans, .  246 

Western, . . . 290 

Garget  Poisonous  to  Horses,....  144 

Garden,  Kitchen,  Plan  of, _ _  83 

Gardens,  Compost  for, _  96 

Gas  Tar  for  Insects, . . 207 

Gates,  Hinckley’s, . . . 181 

J.  H.  B.’s  Farm, .  27 

Pinkham’s  Farm, _  62 

Robinson’s  Farm, . .  280 

Self  Shutting,... .  375 

Gazelle,  Description  of, .  62 

Germany,  Agriculture  of, .  43 

Golden  Rod,  To  Destroy, . 319 

Good  Example, .  67 

Grafting,  Rapid, .  129 

Plums,  Cherries,  &c., .  95 

Saddle, .  114 

The  Grape, .  159 

The  Peach  on  the  Walnut,..  225 

Grafting  Knife .  179 

Wax,  Recipe  for, .  96,  155 

Grafts,  Sending  by  Mail .  171 

Granary,  How  to  Build, .  32 

Grand  Jouan  Agricuitua’l  School  373 

Grapes,  Best  Varieties  of,.. . 330 

Crop  of  1859, .  379 

Culture  of, .  143 

Delaware, .  127 

From  Dr.  Underhill, . 356 

From  Eyes, .  77 

Grafting  and  Budding, . 287 

Rebecca, . . 320 

Superb  Isabella, . 354 

The  Taylor, _ 301 

Varieties  of  American, _ 350 

Grape  Vines  Bearing  Potato 

Balls, .  259 

Borders  for, .  127 

Culture  in  Central  New- 

York, . 362 

Grafting, .  169 

Rummer  Pruning, .  330 

Trellis .  307 

Grain  Binder,  Sherwood’s,  .  185,  272 

Stubbles,  Plowing  up, .  269 

Sowing, . 1 .  259 

Grass,  Canary, .  288 

Egyptian,......, .  288 

Loiium  or  Rye, . . . 352 

Mu  squill, . . 259 

Red  Top,  . . 303 

Seeding  Knolls  to, .  287 

Seeding  to .  299 

Timothy  and  Herd’s. _ 319 

Twitch,  To  Desfry,. .  309 

Grass  Lands,  Improvement  of,..  13 

Manuring, .  265,  370 

Pasturing, .  363 

Grass  Seed,  Old  and  New, .  288 

Proper  Depth  for  Cover¬ 
ing .  173 

Raising, .  287 

Sowing, .  75 

Sown  with  Corn,  . . 238 

Time  to  Sow  Timothy,....  323 


Grasses,  Culture  of,  Discussion 

on, .  145,  154,  335 

Best,  for  Dairy  Farms, . 370 

In  North  Carolina,  .  29 

June, .  224  j 

Red  Top  in  June, .  213 

Southern... . 352  1 

Gratifying  Memento,  . .  259 

Green  Crops  for  Fodder, _  22S 

For  Manure, _  351 

Plowing  in, .  238 

Green  House,  on  the  Ascending 

Principle, .  44 

Growth  of  Plants,.. .  137 

Grubs  in  Peach  Trees, .  18 

Grub.  White,  not  Killed  by  Salt,  258 

Worm,  White,  . .  176 

Ground  Cherry, _  109,  150,  197 

Gypsum  and  Clover, .  265 

How  Used, .  191 

How  Much  to  the  Acre, _ 256 

On  Wet  Land, . 225 

Practical  Use  of, .  300 

Hamilton  Co.,  Ag.  Society,.* _ 380 

Harrow,  Share’s  Coulter, _ 111,  160 

Scotch, .  121 

Harvest  Home  and  its  Sports,  ..  349 

Hay,  Average  per  Acre, . .  194 

and  Hay  Making, . . 212 

Caps, . 212,  258 

Elevator, . 152,  259 

Tress,  Dederick’s, .  159,  321 

Pitching  by  Horse  Power,  .. 

152,  259 

Saving, .  237 

Scarcity  of, . 3S0 

Sorrel, .  227 

Thirty-Eight  Tons  per  Acre,  258 

To  Reckon  Cost  of, . .  36 

Hedges  and  Fruit  Trees,  Space 

Between,  . . 352 

Culture  of, .  351 

Destroyed  by  Mice, .  195 

Pruning  Red  Cedar, .  179 

Hessian  Fly, .  275,  287 

Highland  Society’s  Show  at  Edin- 


Hint  to  Stable  Keepers,. . .  196 

Hoeing  and  Hilling  Machine,....  78 

Honey  Dew,  Description  of, _  278 

Honey  Blade  Hungarian  Grass, 

129,  258 

Hop  Tree, .  32 

Hop  Culture  in  England,  . . 347 

Expense  and  Prices, _ 347 

Improvement  in, . . 356 

Kiln  for  Drying, .  348 

Propagation  and  Plantin'?,  347 
Horse  Hoe,  Wetherell’s,.  96,  125,  255 

Powers,  Endless  Chain, _ 125 

Velocity  of, _ _ 127 

Rake,  Revolving, _  99 

Horse  Keepers,  Hints  to, _ _  223 
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The  New  Volume. 


Although  we  have  never  been  desirous  of  obtruding 
our  business  arrangements  upon  public  notice,  or  of 
making  a  display  of  names,  it  still  seems  appropriate 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  year  and  volume,  to  assure 
readers  that  wo  are  at  least  doing  our  best  to  advance 
their  interests  and  deserve  their  patronage.  We  have 
never  entered  upon  a  year  for  which  we  have  thought 
ourselves  able  to  make  higher  promises,  and  keep  therm 
than  we  now  can  for  1859 — not  only  as  regards  the 
prospect  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  correspondence  with  which  we  have  been  favor¬ 
ed  to  an  unparalleled  degree  for  several  years  past, 
but  also  with  respect  to  tho  direct  engagements  into 
which  we  have  entered  for  editorial  assistance. 

Our  associate  John  J.  Thomas,  will  of  course  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  us  his  invaluable  aid.  Readers  may  not 
all  be  aware  how  much,  in  other  departments  of  this 
journal  beside  the  Horticultural,  they  have  always  been 
indebted  to  bis  extensive  practical  acquirements,  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  and  sound  reasoning. 

Mr.  J.  H  Bixby,  now  a  farmer  in  Niagara  county, 
but  known  for  many  years  to  the  readers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  as  an  editor  or  contributor,  has  during 
the  past  year  written  many  of  the  plainest  and  most 
pointed  articles  we  have  published, — marked  by  clear¬ 
ness  and  force  of  reasoning,  brevity,  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  thus  best  calculated  to  strike  the  eye 
and  impress  the  mind  and  memory.  It  gives  us  plea¬ 
sure  to  say  that  we  shall  receive  during  the  coming 
I  year,  largely  increased  assistance  from  this  source. 
Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  contributions 
to  our  columns  of  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett  of  New  Hamp¬ 


shire,  will  not  need  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
the  sterling  value  with  which  they  have  been  generally 
replete.  Mr.  Bartlett’s  assistance  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore. 

Our  expectation  is  to  supply  upon  all  the  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  the  village  cultivator,  the  gardener,  the 
orchardist,  or  the  extensive  land  owner,  better  chosen 
and  more  complete  stores  of  seasonable  information 
and  suggestive  hints,  than  has  even  been  the  case 
during  1857  and  1858.  The  Cultivator  will  share  in 
these  with  the  Country  Gentleman,  to  the  extent  of 
its  capacity.  The  latter  Journal  includes  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  Departments,  in  which  something  is 
every  week  presented,  in  order  that  no  one  may  ever 
fail  of  finding  more  or  less  suited  to  his  tastes  and 
wants.  In  the  Cultivator,  which  appears  at  intervals 
four  times  greater,  it  is  of  course  impracticable  to  at¬ 
tempt  so  much,  and  we  can  only  compress  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  part  into  its  smaller  pages. 

But  we  have  this  advantage  from  the  fact  that  both 
the  weekly  and  monthly  journals  are  issued  from  one 
source,  that  the  latter  derives  a  great  proportion  of 
the  benefit  of  those  arrangements  which  the  former 
compels;  expenditures  which  no  Fifty  Cent  or  Dollar 
journal  could  for  a  moment  think  of  sustaining,  become 
easy  by  this  connection  with  one  of  higher  price,  and 
the  only  difficulty  we  experience,  when  with  each  re¬ 
curring  month  we  are  getting  ready  the  next  issue  of 
the  Cultivator,  is  to  get  into  its  columns  all  that  we 
wish  to  select  for  them  from  the  wide  field  in  which  we 
have  to  choose. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  so  earnestly  solicit  our  friends  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  The  Cultivator.  For  the 
insignificant  sum  of  a  Half  Dollar  its  readers  receive 
so  much,  that  it  seems  as  if  no  man,  after  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  and  a  moment’s  thought,  could  hes¬ 
itate  to  subscribe, — as  if,  in  fact,  it  would  be  taken,  as 
it  should  be,  by  hundreds  of  the  farmers  who  surround 
every  post-office,  instead  of  by  twos  and  threes,  or  tens 
and  twenties.  We  offer  to  forward  numbers  of  the  pa¬ 
per  for  the  examination  which  we  invite,  and  we  can 
but  again  express  the  hope  that  every  one  under  whose 
eye  this  article  may  come,  will  feel  inclined  to  respond 
with  a  little  hearty  effort  to  attract  public  attention  to 
the  subject. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  subscribers  in  clubs  also 
receive  for  the  Fijty  Cents  the  Annual  Register  op 
Rural  Affairs — a  few  of  the  Illustrations  from  an 
article  in  which  we  venture  to  copy  elsewhere,  in  order 
that  readers  may  know  what  to  expect  from  the  rest. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  Ac.,  please  see  last  page. 
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The  Best  Doctor  for  Animals. 

We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  doctoring  for  sick  ani¬ 
mals, — some  successful,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  unsuc¬ 
cessful, — and  we  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  skillful  physician  we  have  ever  met  with 
is  Doctor  Nurse.  If  an  animal,  (as  well  as  human 
being,)  is  not  carefully  taken  care  of, — nursed, — all  tie 
medicine  in  the  world  can  do  but  little  good.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  with,  good  nursing,  medicine  is  gene¬ 
rally  unnecessary.  Our  own  observations  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  com¬ 
monly  administered,  medicine  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

An  eminent  New- York  physician  said  that  taking 
medicine  was  always  a  choice  of  evils — that  being  poi¬ 
sons  in  nearly  all  instances  they  necessarily  did  harm 
to  the  system,  and  were  never  to  be  employed  unless 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  they  would  benefit 
more  than  injure.  This  is  not  the  rule  adopted  in  doc¬ 
toring  horses,  by  most  horse-jockies  and  others  having 
care  of  these  animals,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  way 
in  which  gunpowder,  salts,  red-pepper,  turpentine, 
whiskey,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  violent  reme¬ 
dies,  are  administered  at  hap- hazard,  increasing  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  much  safer 
to  give  too  little  than  too  much  medicine  ;  and  that 
none  should  be  given  unless  we  know  distinctly  how  it 
is  to  operate  and  wbat  it  is  for. 

Some  years  ago,  a  valuable  horse  caught  cold,  and 
was  troubled  with  a  cough  so  severe  that  he  might  be 
heard  half  a  mile,  and  which  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
reducing  his  flesh.  We  had  an  abundance  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  from  neighbors  of  all  kinds  of  frightful  medicines, 
enough  to  have  killed  him,  had  he  been  in  perfect 
health.  We  concluded  to  discard  all,  and  to  place  him 
under  the  attention  of  Dr.  Nurse.  Great  care  was 
taken  never  to  work  him  to  perspiration — he  was  blan¬ 
keted  whenever  the  weather  was  chilly — he  was  fed 
regularly  and  moderately  on  succulent  food,  all  such 
food  partaking  of  the  character  of  expectorants,  and 
favoring  a  free  discharge  from  the  lungs — and  all  his 
other  wants  were  observed  as  well  as  we  were  able  to, 
and  promptly  supplied.  In  six  weeks  he  was  perfectly 
well.  Had  some  nostrum  been  employed,  it  might 
have  injured  him  and  prevented  recovery  ;  or  if  it  had 
not,  Dr.  Nurse  might  not  have  been  called  in  ;  but  if 
he  had,  and  the  medicine  had  not  greatly  retarded  his 
recovery,  and  he  had  got  well  in  six  months,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  regarded  as  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  cure.  At  another  time,  a  valuable  mare,  eleven 
years  old,  was  badly  swoenied  by  hard  work — the  worst 
case  of  sweeny  we  ever  met  with.  It  was  generally 
regarded  ns  a  hopeless  case — but  various  remedies 
were  proposed  and  offered,  costing  from  $20  down  to  $3. 
We  concluded  that  our  old  friend  Dr.  Nurse  should  be 
again  called  to  the  exclusion  of  all  these  fellows,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  with  simply  careful  moderate 
treatment,  the  animal  is  well  and  the  sweeny  filled  up. 

The  majority  of  sick  horses  get  well ;  every  owner 
tries  some  remedy  ;  and  that  particular  medicine  that 
he  happened  to  be  using  at  the  time,  gets  all  the  cred¬ 
it  although  as  a  general  thing  it  retarded  more  or  less 
bis  recovery. 

W  e  must  make  one  exception  in  the  general  rejec¬ 


tion  of  medicines — there  is  one,  which  if  given  mod¬ 
erately  can  scarcely  ever  injure,  and  may  often  do 
much  good.  This  is  ■powdered,  charcoal — a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  absorbent  of  bad  matter,  while,  unlike 
roost  other  medicines,  it  does  not  irritate — a  most  im¬ 
portant  advantage.  A  clear  illustration  of  this  ad¬ 
vantage  recently  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  fine  calf 
five  months  old,  which  had  become  bloated  by  eating 
too  many  apples,  blown  down  by  a  violent  gale.  Its 
sides  became  distended  by  wind  to  an  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  size  ;  a  solution  of  saleratus  was  poured  down  its 
throat  repeatodly,  and  as  often  thrown  out  violently  on 
account  of  its  irritating  action  on  the  throat  of  the 
young  animal.  It  continued  for  eighteen  hours  with 
little  or  no  improvement,  when  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  charcoal  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  water 
was  given.  The  dose  was  swallowed  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  in  four  hours  the  calf  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  well.  Charcoal  may  be  given  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  derangement  of  the  digestion,  whether  with  men  or 
beasts,  with  great  advantage.  One-half  to  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  is  a  full  dose  for  a  man,  and  as  much  more  for  an 
animal  as  its  food  exceeds  that  of  a  man. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  other  medi¬ 
cines  that  do  not  occasionally  prove  eminently  useful ; 
but  unless  they  can  be  given  understandingly, — with  a 
full  comprehension  of  their  mode  of  action,  and  with  *n 
undoubted  knowledge  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease, 
— and  their  use  sanctioned  by  very  clear  and  distinct 
previous  success, — it  would  bo  much  safer  to  discard 
them. 


Trees  for  Screens— Soil  for  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Eds. — I  am  laying  out  a  flower  garden.  It 
is  a  red  gravelly  soil.  What  does  it  require  to  make 
it  fit  for  the  purpose  1 

I  wish  to  set  out  a  few  trees.  I  should  like  some¬ 
thing  that  would  afford  protection  from  winds,  and  at 
the  same  time  ornamental — something  bearing  a  blos¬ 
som  would  be  preferable — also  a  quick  grower,  and  able 
to  stand  a  stiff  breeze.  Please  take  into  consideration 
our  winters — 24°  below  zero  sometimes.  A  Subscri¬ 
ber.  SI.  John,  N.  B. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  tree  containing  every  requi¬ 
site  We  always  prefer  evergreens  for  screens.  If  there 
are  any  dense  and  rapidly  growing  native  pines  which 
our  correspondent  can  procure  from  the  borders  of 
woods,  (the  white  pine  is  one  of  the  best  if  to  be  had,) 
he  may  easily  transplant  them  by  removing  with  them 
large  circles  of  earth.  If  these  cannot  be  had,  procure 
from  nurseries  the  Norway  spruce,  or  the  Scotch  or 
Austrian  pines,  all  of  which  are  fast  growers 
Among  deciduous  trees,  the  silver  poplar  is  perhaps 
the  most  rapid  grower,  and  will  form  a  good  screen,  if 
its  numerous  suckers  are  no  objection.  The  European 
larch  is  nearly  as  rapid  in  growth.  The  horse  chestnut 
and  mountain  ash  are  handsome  flowering  trees,  but 
they  are  moderate  in  growth  and  do  not  become  very 
large.  The  Dogwood,  Cercis  and  Catalpa,  are  very 
handsome  when  in  flower,  but  have  thin  foliage.  The 
red  maple  is  a  good  grower,  and  bears  showy  scarlet 
flowers.  All  these  are  quite  hardy. 

If  the  soil  spoken  of  is  not  already  fit  for  a  flower 
garden,  add  plenty  of  old  rotted  manure,  well  seasoned 
compost,  and  swamp  muck  or  black  mould  from  the 
woods.  The  last  named  is  one  of  the  very  best  mate¬ 
rials  that  can  be  found. 


1859. 
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Laying-out  a  Farm  in  Kansas. 


I  send  the  above,  which  is  about  the  way  my  160 
acres  lie  ;  it  all  slopes  to  the  ravine  ;  is  black  heavy 
loam,  clay  bottom;  one  place  marked  clay,  is  at  sur¬ 
face  or  nearly  so;  that  marked  highest  part,  is  a  sort 
of  swell  on  the  rolling  prairie,  having  quite  a  descent 
to  the  ravine.  I  think  I  might  have  a  side-hill  barn. 
You  will  oblige  by  laying  out  the  fields,  road,  orchard, 
garden,  &c.  The  ravine  is  a  running  stream  most  of 
the  year — there  cannot  be  a  plow  run  through  it. 
There  is  a  little  timber  each  side  and  brush- wood, 
which,  if  I  keep  fire  out,  will  soon  produce  timber 
enough  for  fuel.  1  think  of  planting  young  cotton 
trees  along  the'  road  ;  I  have  plenty  of  them.  Shall 
I  plant  them  alternate  with  black  walnut?  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  growing  about  as  marked  on  the  ravine.  In  the 
forks  there  is  quite  large  timber.  I  would  propose  a 
field  there,  fenced  in  as  timber  field— but  you  will 
know  best.  John  Doy.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


N 


We  have  endeavored  to  reduce  this  tract  of  land  to 
a  regular  laid-out  farm  as  above.  The  garden  lies 
above  and  to  the  right  of  the  house — if  the  land  and 
view  are  suitable,  we  propose  a  lawn  planted  with 
shade  trees,  &c.,  on  the  slope  below  the  house — which 
may  be  also  used  as  a  horse  and  sheep  pasture.  The 
orchard  is  above  the  barn.  The  field  marked  a  is  en¬ 
tered  from  the  public  road — all  the  others  through  the 
lane,  as  represented.  At  f  there  is  a  bridge — b  and  c 
may  be  as  one  field  if  desired.  Less  land  may  be  left 
along  the  ravine,  if  suitable.  The  fences  between  c 
and  d,  and  between  a  and  b,  may  be  built  only  on  one 
side  of  the  ravine,  if  cattle  could  be  excluded  from  the 
tiuiber  land.  The  nearer  part  of  field  c  might  be  di¬ 
vided  off  for  a  calf  or  hog  pasture,  if  desired,  by  a 
fence  running  east  and  west.  The  entrance  road  to 
the  house  may  also  pass  around  it  to  the  right,  as  con¬ 
venience  may  require. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lane  or  farm  road  is  kept 


nearly  on  a  level,  a  most  important  requisite,  although 
the  fields,  d  and  e,  entered  from  it,  lie  on  the  high 
ridge. 

Butter  and  Butter-Malcing. 

Looking  over,  in  Secretary’s  Flint’s  last  Report  to 
the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  awards  of  the 
Dairy  Committee,  we  find  appended  a  series  of  remarks 
by  W.  S.  Lincoln,  chairman,  from  which  we  condense 
the  following : 

Good  cows,  sweet  feed,  and  pure  water,  are  the  first 
of  all  requisites  to  the  manufacture  of  good  butter. 
Good  cows,  that  proper  color  and  right  consistency  be 
secured — sweet  feed  and  pure  water,  that  no  flavor  be 
imparted  to  the  milk  which  would  render  the  butter 
unpalatable.  Dependent,  however,  as  is  the  quality  of 
the  article  manufactured,  upon  the  cow  and  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  food,  a  proper  degree  of  care  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  dairy-woman  is  of  much  greater  conse¬ 
quence  Care  that  all  the  utensils  of  the  dairy  are 
kept  dry  and  sweet;  that  the  milk-room  is  well  venti¬ 
lated — of  a  proper  temperature,  free  from  dampness 
and  the  unpleasant  smell  generated  by  moisture  ;  that 
the  cream  is  not  allowed  to  stand  too  long  upon  the 
milk,  nor  after  it  is  skimmed  ;  that  it  be  churned  at  a 
proper  temperature,  the  operation  neither  being  hur¬ 
ried  unduly,  or  carried  too  far;  that  it  should  be  salt¬ 
ed  with  the  nicest  salt  obtainable,  not  injured  by  the 
addition  of  sugar  or  saltpetre  ;  and  that  all  the  butter¬ 
milk  be  properly  and  effectually  removed. 

Butter  is  judged  by  its  color,  aroma,  taste  and  con¬ 
sistency.  Its  color  should  be  a  delicate  pale  straw, 
not  approaching  white,  and  yet  perhaps  that  is  better 
than  the  deep  orange  tint,  almost  always  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  extraneous  coloring  matter.  The  peculiar  smell 
always  given  off  by  the  nicest  butter  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  The  better  the  quality  the  more  delicate  this 
aroma,  while  as  the  quality  degenerates,  about  in  the 
same  proportion  does  the  smell  vary  until  it  becomes 
positively  offensive.  This  fragrance  is  dependent  very 
much  on  the  process  of  manufacture.  Orange  county 
dairy-maids  make  “Orange  county  butter”  wherever 
they  follow  the  same  processes.  The  taste  of  the  but¬ 
ter  will  betray  any  inattention  to  the  proper  care  of 
either  the  milk,  cream,  or  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
kept.  So  is  the  addition  of  any  foreign  matter,  such  as 
impure  or  too  much  or  too  little  salt,  sugar,  or  coloring 
matter.  A  certain  amount  of  salt  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  true  flavor  of  butter  in  its  greatest  delicacy. 
In  texture  or  consistency ,  a  greater  difference  was  pre¬ 
sented  than  upon  any  other  point,  in  the  lots  examined 
by  the  committee.  Some  were  waxy,  leaving  no  mark 
upon  a  knife  after  being  thrust  into  a  lump,  with  hard¬ 
ly  enough  moisture  to  dim  its  brightness,  while  other 
lots  were  soft,  leaving  greasy  streaks  upon  the  blade, 
and  large  drops  of  an  opaque  liquid  oozing  from  the 
newly  cut  surface.  The  existence  of  either  of  these 
signs,  give  sure  indication  of  an  imperfect  if  not  bad 
process  of  making.  The  utmost  moisture  which  should 
bo  found  in  thoroughly  worked  butter,  is  a  very  slight 
dew,  and  it  should  be  of  such  firm,  waxy  .consistency, 
as  to  slice  down,  hardly  dimming  the  brightness  of  a 
knife-blade.  No  butter  is  properly  made  unless  it  will 
bear  these  tests. 

We  learn  that  Capt.  H.  L.  Shields  of  Troy, 
has  recently  made  an  importation  of  three  lull-blooded 
Leicester  sheep. 
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Cost  of  Cutting  Drains  Reduced  to  less  than  One-half. 

Among  the  many  experiments  we  have  witnessed  in 
under-draining,  on  all  tenacious  soils  or  medium  loams, 
if  the  work  has  been  well  performed,  and  good  farming 
adopted,  the  cost  has  been  returned  in  the  increased 
crops  obtained  from  the  land,  within  three  years.  Two 
years  is  the  most  common  p’eriod,  but  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  extreme  cases,  that  the  increase  of 
the  first  year  pays  the  entire  cost.  Besides  this,  a 
great  saving  is  made  by  the  uninterrupted  work  which 
may  be  done  on  drained  land,  its  susceptibility  of  early 
spring  tillage,  and  the  greater  ease  of  working  a  well 
pulverized  soil  Cultivators  are  learning  these  facts, 
and  are  stimulated  to  exertions  to  effect  this  great  im¬ 
provement.  But  they  are  immediately  met,  and 
generally  arrested,  by  the  heavy  cost  required.  It  is 
only  in  unusually  favorable  soils  that  three-feet  ditches 
(and  none  should  be  much  if  any  less  in  depth,)  can 
be  dug  by  hand  for  less  than  thirty  cents  a  rod.  They 
should  be  as  near  together  as  two  rods — making  80 
rods  or  $24  for  every  acre,  not  estimating  the  expense 
of  tile,  transportation,  laying  and  covering,  which 
would  advance  the  cost  to  about  $38  per  acre,  where 
tile  at  $10  per  1000,  can  be  purchased  within  a  few 
miles. 

The  writer  has  made  many  experiments  with  various 
ditching  machines,  with  a  hope  of  greatly  reducing 
this  heavy  expense,  an  d  has  at  last  attained  the 
desired  object  in  a  considerable  degree — so  that 
ditches,  costing  at  three  feet  in  depth  not  less  than  30 
cents  a  rod  in  the  hard  clayey,  tenacious  soil  opera¬ 
ted  on,  have  been  cut  for  about  12  cents  a  rod  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  with  the  practical  knowledge  now  at¬ 
tained,  three-feet  drains  maybe  cut  for  10  cents  a  rod, 
or  at  one-third  the  cost  when  done  wholly  by  hand. 

The  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  A  subsoil  plow  of 
peculiar  construction,  is  so  made  that  the  draught- 
beam  and  handles  may  be  successively  elevated,  as 
the  ditch  becomes  deeper ;  with  this  plow  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  the  hard  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
which  is  only  loosened  by  the  pick  in  the  common  pro¬ 
cess,  is  broken  up,  and  all  the  hand  labor  required  is 
throwing  out  this  loose  earth.  This  labor  is  performed 
with  the  common  long-handled,  pointed  shovels,  (as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure,)  and  when  the  ditch  has 


to  fit  the  narrow  channel,  is  then  made  use  of — (fig  2 ) 
A  very  hard  or  stony  hard-pan  requires  considerable 
dressing  off  with  the  pick,  to  prepare  the  bottom  for 
laying  the  tile,  but  where  the  soil  is  more  favorable, 
such  dressing  is  scarcely  necessary.  One  two-horse 


team  will  commonly  plow  fast  enough  to  keep  from  six 
to  twelve  men  constantly  shoveling,  varying  with  the 
hardness  of  the  soil. 

In  an  experiment  performed  the  present  autumn  in 
cutting  drains  a  mile  and  a-fourth  in  aggregate  length, 
a  small  portion  was  much  intercepted  with  rocks  and 
some  quarry  stone,  with  great  numbers  of  smaller 
stones.  Through  these  portions,  the  subsoil  loosening 
plow  could  be  used  but  imperfectly,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  occupy  eight  days’  work  in  quarrying,  Ac.,  and 
ten  days  more  in  dressing  off  these  stoney  and  bard 
bottoms  with  pick  and  crowbar. 

The  following  is  the  actual  cost  of  400  rods  : — 


4  days  with  two-horse  team, . .  $  8.00 

35  “  shoveling,  87J  cents, .  30.75 

10  “  dressing  bottom,  &c., . 8.75 

8  “  quarrying  rocks,  &c., _ 7.00 

5  “  laying  tile  and  covering  it, .  4.37 

5500  tile,  95  cents,. . . . .  52  25 

Drawing  half  mile, . .  2.00 

Plowing  in  ditches,  _ _ _ _ _  1.50 


$114.62 

or  28£  cents  a  rod,  completed. 

Omitting  the  four  last  items,  connected  with  the  tile 
and  laying  it,  the  cost  of  merely  cutting  the  drains  is 
$54.50,  or  13J  cents  a  rod;  or  omitting  the  cost  of 
quarrying  the  stone,  and  two- thirds  of  dressing  the  bot¬ 
tom,  (this  being  confined  to  a  very  small  portion,)  the 
expense  would  be  10  1-5  cents  a  rod. 

A  part  of  the  work  was  done  during  a  severe  drouth, 
when  the  subsoil  was  very  hard,  and  the  loosening  was 
consequently  slower  and  more  laborious.  Earlier  in 
the  season,  when  the  earth  is  softer,  the  loosening  plow 
would  do  its  work  in  less  than  half  the  time  here  re¬ 
quired.  This  would  be  especially  important  where  a 
fractious  hard-pan  exists.  From  one  to  six  inches  of 
earth  are  loosened  at  each  passage  of  the  plow.  An 
‘•evener”  or  centra!  whipple-tree,  from  five  to  seven 
feet  long,  is  required,  the  horses  walking  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ditch. 

We  are  satisfied  that  most  soils  may  be  thoroughly 
underdrained  after  a  little  experience,  and  where  tile 
is  easily  accessible,  at  less  than  $20  per  acre,  the 
drains  being  three  feet  deep  and  two  rods  asunder ;  or 
that  three  feet  ditches  before  filling  may  be  cut  for  10 
cents  a  rod,  and  often  somewhat  less. 

It  is  also  very  obvious  that  no  complex  machine  can 
ever  succeed  as  a  ditcher,  especially  among  stones, 
which  constantly  tend  to  jar  and  break  it,  but  that  the 
very  simplest  form  of  excavators  must  be  adopted, 
which  are  easy  to  handle,  light  in  striking  stones,  not 
liable  to  breakage,  and  easily  and  cheaply  repaired. 

• - - - •  •-« - 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Messrs.  Editors  — What  are  the  six  best  varieties 
of  pear  on  quince,  and  cherries ,  suitable  for  this  north¬ 
ern  latitude,  where  the  thermometer  sinks  to  20°  be¬ 
low  zero  1  R.  M.  S.  Ottawa,  G.  W. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  succeed 
well  on  the  quince,  have  proved  quite  hardy  at  the 
west,  where  the  thermometer  often  sinks  to  20°  below 
zero,  and  they  would  doubtless  do  quite  as  well  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  where  the  young  wood  would  probably  ripen 
better :  Buffum,  Tyson,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Flemish 
Beauty  if  double- worked,  (one  of  the  hardiest  of  all 
pears,)  Osband's  Summer — Lawrence  is  very  hardy, 
but  does  best  as  a  standard. 

The  Dukes  and  Morello  cherries  are  much  the  hardi¬ 
est  sorts,  as  Early  Richmond,  Mayduke,  Kentish, 
Belle  Magnifique,  Belle  de  Choisey,  Morello,  4-c. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  treatment  of  grass  lands,  or 
those  that  are  designed  for  permanent  mowing  lands, 
seems  to  be  engrossing  the  ■attention  of  farmers  to  a 
considerable-extent  at  the  present  time,  as  the  frequent 
communications  in  the  various  agricultural  journals 
wouid  seem  to  indicate,  and  I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  and  instructed  in  the  perusal  of  the  articles,  in 
which  the  various  modes  of  treatment  for  different 
kinds  of  soil,  have  been  described  by  those  who  have 
successfully  and  profitably  tried  them.  In  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  country  devoted  exclusively,  or  in  part,  to 
grazing,  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  and  de¬ 
serves  far  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives ; 
and  if  farmers  can  be  induced  to  give  this  branch  of 
their  business  suitable  attention,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  much  benefited  by  it.  The  practice  has  generally 
been  to  apply  what  little  manure  was  made,  to  a  few 
selected  pieces  of  land,  which  are  plowed  from  year  to 
year,  and  leave  the  mowing  lands  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  with  no  means  of  renovating  their  exhausted 
energies  except  such  as  nature  may  have  provided — 
and  on  the  hills  and  mountains  of  New  England  these 
means  are  scanty  enough.  There  are  lands  in  this  and 
most  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the  eouutry,  that  have 
been  mowed  every  year  since  they  were  cleared  of  the 
timber,  which  in  some  instances  has  been  fifty  years  or 
more,  which  have  never  received  any  application  of 
manure  except  what  may  have  been  dropped  by  the 
cattle  which  are  allowed  to  roam  over  them  spring  and 
fall,  to  pick  up  what  little  grass  escapes  the  scythe 
— and  the  scanty  crops  of  inferior  hay  which  these 
lands  yield,  speak  with  unmistakeabte  language  of  the 
effects  of  this  scourging  system  of  husbandry,  if  it  can 
justly  be  called  by  that  name. 

There  is  one  kind  of  land,  which  more  than  all  others 
has  been  considered  past  redemption,  or  inea.pable  of 
improvement,  viz:  those  lands  that  are  too  wet  to  plow 
either  in  spring  or  fall  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 
These  tracts  of  land  lay  level  or  gradually  sloping,  and 
the  wetness  is  caused  by  springs  in  the  land,  or  by  wa¬ 
ter  laying  on  the  surface  with  no  means  of  running  off; 
in  this  condition  they  are  of  but  little  value,  either  for 
mowing  or  pasturage,  yet  by  judicious  treatment  and 
with  little  expense,  they  can  be  made  to  produce  the 
largest  crops  of  grass,  and  they  are  therefore  our  most 
valuable  grass  lands.  On  my  farm  there  are  several 
acres  of  this  kind  of  land.  It  is  a  long  level  piece, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  steep  high  hill ;  on  the  other 
side  the  land  falls  abruptly  down  to  a  narrow  intervale, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  runs ;  this  piece  of 
land  is  a  little  highest  on  the  side  next  to  the  brook, 
consequently  all  the  water  which  falls  on  it  has  to  pass 
off  by  evaporation,  and  the  soil  being  retentive,  the 
water  6tands  on  the  surface  the  larger  part  of  the  year. 

A  number  of  years  since,  I  began  to  reclaim  and 
improve  this  land  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the  fore 
.  part  of  September,  when  the  land  was  dry,  I  plowod 
a  strip  on  one  end  of  the  lot ;  it  was  plowed  in  narrow 
lands,  plowing  only  on  the  sides,  and  driving  round  the 
ends  of  the  lands;  the  object  of  this  being  to  leave  the 
center  furrow  through  the  land  for  an  open  ditch,  which 
was  deepened  by  going  through  it  the  second  time  with 

js  the  plow,  and  then  hoeing  it  out ;  this  made  a  ditch 

J  about  a  foot  deep. 

<  The  land  was  plowed  in  narrow  strips  across  the 


whole  width  of  the  field;  this  made  ditches  running 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  brook,  and  leaves  the 
land  in  narrow  beds  ;  this  affords  sufficient  drainage  to 
carry  off  the  surface  water.  The  furrows  were  turned 
as  flat  as  possible,  and  afterwards  a  dressing  of  com¬ 
post  manure  was  spread  on  the  land,  and  then  harrowed 
smooth.  The  land  was  then  seeded  with  herds  grass  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  lightly 
covered  with  a  bush  harrow.  The  grass  soon  came  up 
and  grew  well,  and  before  winter  there  was  a  good  coat 
of  grass  over  the  field.  The  first  crop  of  grass  was 
rather  uneven,  and  the  quality  about  like  rowen  The 
first  crop  yielded  one  and  a- half  tons  per  acre.  The 
next  year  the  sward  became  thick  and  firm,  and  the 
crop  of  grass  even,  yielding  about  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  of  a  superior  quality.  This  land  previous  to 
this,  produced  not  more  than  one-half  ton  of  hay 'to 
the  acre,  and  that  of  a  very  poor  quality.  From  year 
to  year,  as  I  have  had  time  and  manure  to  spare,  I 
have  reclaimed  a  portion  of  this  lot,  until  the  largest 
part  of  it  has  been  improved.  The  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  highly  remu¬ 
nerating;  and  I  think  that  the  increased  quantity  and 
improved  quality  of  the  hay  cut  on  this  field,  will  pay 
a  higher  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  than  in  any 
other  improvement  that  I  could  have  made  in  the  same 
time. 

On  that  part  of  the  lot  which  I  first  plowed,  the  foul 
grasses  now  begin  to  displace  the  better  kinds,  and  it 
will  need  to  be  plowed  again  soon;  and  as  I  go  over 
with  the  lot  again,  I  intend  to  put  in  underground 
drains  where  the  open  ditches  now  are.  In  this  way  I 
shall  get  rid  of  the  open  ditches,  and  leave  the  surface 
of  the  land  smooth,  and  without  any  obstruction  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  hay  or  carting  it  off. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  similar  to  this 
in  Vermont,  as  well  as  in  many  other  States,  which 
might  be  improved  in  this  way  with  but  little  expense, 
and  which  would  afterwards  yield  a  liberal  income  to 
the  owners,  besides  adding  much  towards  improving 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  setting  examples  worthy 
of  being  imitated;  but  which  in  their  present  condi¬ 
tion  are  unproductive,  either  in  good  crops  or  good 
looks.  C.  T.  Alvord.  Wilmington ,  Vt. 

Sorghum  and  Imphee. 


A  western  farming  friend,  enjoying  good  opportunity 
to  judge  in  the  matter,  sends  us  the  following  estimate 
of  the  value,  present  and  prospective,  of  these  products : 

Few  crops  grown  by  farmers,  faster  makes  friends 
among  them,  than  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  In  spite 
of  the  ill-natured  remarks  of  unbelievers,  and  the  dis¬ 
couraging  reports  of  unsuccessful  experimenters  during 
the  last  year,  a  goodly  amount  was  planted  the  pre¬ 
sent  spring;  and  it  has  done  nobly-returning  a  fine 
yield,  when  many  other  farm  crops  proved  failures. 
Those  who  have  doubted  heretofore,  believe  now,  and 
unbelievers  are  shaken  in  their  strongholds. 

Numerous  mills  have  been  erected,  and  in  many 
places,  individuals  are  offering  to  manufacture  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  erops  upon  terms  pronounced  very  fa¬ 
vorable  and  remunerative  by  farmers ;  and  many  of 
them  are  deciding  upon  making  this  a  standard  crop, 
along  with  corn  and  wheat.,  and  some  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  in  “  Prairie  land  ”  within  half- 
a-dozen  years,  sugar  will  be  made  beyond  the  wants  of 
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the  population.  The  Imphee,  or  African  cane,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  much  praise,  and  it  is  reported  will  form  sugar 
as  readily  as  the  sap  of  the  inn  pie.  At  all  events,  the 
success  with  these  plants  is  such  the  present  year,  that 
hundreds  of  acres  will  be  planted  in  ’59,  for  every  acre 
grown  in  ’58.  Experimenters  will  largely  increase  ; 
we  look  for  a  generally  favorable  result.  H. 


Farmers  who  use  large  quantities  of  ground  meal 
for  feeding  their  animals,  have  long  felt  the  great  in¬ 
convenience  of  carrying  their  grain  to  mill  for  this 
purpose,  and  dislike  to  sacrifice  a  portion  for  miller’s 
fees,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  bagging,  carting  per¬ 
haps  several  miles,  and  returning  for  the  load  when 
ground,  to  be  carted  back.  A  cheap  mill,  driven  by 
horses,  which  may  be  used  at  home,  has  therefore  been 
long  sought,  and  several  have  been  constructed  and 
introduced  to  some  extent.  We  have  recently  given 
one  of  these  a  thorough  trial,  and  are  much  pleased 
with  its  performance.  It  is  Joice's  Star  Mill,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hildreth  &  Charles  of  Lockport,  N  Y., 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  of  this  class  of 
machines,  although  some  others  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  entire  absence  of  cog-work  or  gearing,  gives  it 
a  simplicity  and  freedom  from  friction,  rendering  the 
force  applied  to  it  of  great  efficiency.  A  stout  horse 
will  work  it,  but  two  horses  are  better  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  and  the  labor  they  perform  quite  easy.  It  may 
be  adjusted  to  grind  fine  or  coarse,  by  simply  turning 
a  screw.  The  following  periods  of  time  were  required 
to  grind  a  bushel,  in  the  experiments  we  have  per¬ 
formed  : 

1  bushel  of  barley  was  ground  in  5  minutes. 

1  bushel  ofohelled  corn  was  ground  into- fine  meal  in  10 
minutes. 

1  bushel  of  shelled  corn  was  ground'  into- coarse  meal  in 
2|  minutes. 

1  bushel  of  corn  in  cob  was  ground  in  5  minutes. 

The  oob  is  ground  very  fine,  and  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  meal  without  close  examination. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  time  required  for  grind¬ 
ing  depends  greatly  on  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of 
the  meal ;  but  for  ordinary  feeding,  a  two  horse  team 
will  grind  with  great  ease  from  60  to  80  bushels  of 
barley  or  corn  in  a  day.  By  close  driving,  120  bush¬ 
els  of  barley  may  be  ground  in  ten  hours,  and  240 
bushels  of  corn  into  coarse  meal.  This  will  be  far 
cheaper  than  the  mere  bagging  and  drawing  to  a  com¬ 
mon  grist  mill,  and  returning  with  the  load,  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles,  especially  as  the  work  may  be 
all  done  on  rainy  days  when  men  and  horses  have  no¬ 
thing  else  to  do.  Besides  this,  the  toll  is  entirely 
saved. 

The  mill  occupies  a  space  of  only  a  few  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  horse  track  may  be  under  a 


shed  25  feet  wide,  and  thus  admit  its  use  in  all  wea¬ 
ther.  It  is  said'  that  when  adjusted  by  the  screw,  or  set 
very  coarse,  it  will  serve  as  a  good  corn  abellerf  shell¬ 
ing  a  bushel  in  two  minutes.  We  have  not  tried  it  in 
this  way,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

Its  price,  we  understand,  is  &S4  for  cash  :  for  a  far¬ 
mer  who  grinds  5001  bushels  of  feed  in  a  y<rav,  it  would 
save  50  bushels  of  toll,  and  in  this  way  alone  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years.  Most  farmers  are  however  aware 
that  grinding  increases  the  value  of  the  feed  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.,  and  consequently  in  grinding  300  bush¬ 
els,  its  cost  would  be  returned.  The  manufacturers 
assure  us  that  5,000  bushels  may  be  passed  through  it 
without  repairs,  when  the  grinding  surfaces  require 
renewing  at  a  cost  of  four  dollars.  This  being  the  case, 
it  may  be  used  for  ten  years,  with  500  bushels  yearly, 
without  renewal.  This  mill  has  in  consequence  of  its 
value  and  efficiency,  taken  first  premiums  at  several 
State  and  other  fairs.  It  is  one  of  those  constant  con¬ 
veniences  which  no  farmer,  after  having  tried  it  for  a 
time,  would  be  willing  to  be  deprived  ©f. 


Culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

To  raise  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  observe  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules : 

1st.  Select  for  that  purpose,  if  convenient,  sometime 
during  the  previous  fall  or  winter,  a  piece  of  dry,  rich 
sandy  soil ;  and  one  if  possible  that  bas  no  garlic  in  it, 
for  that  is  a  choice  food  to  a  kind  of  grub  worm  which 
is  often  very  destructive  to  the  young  sprouts. 

2d.  During  the  winter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring, 
it  will  be  needful  to  provide  heaps  of  compost  on  said 
land,  at  suitable  distances  apart,  and  at  the  rato  of 
about  20  two-horse  loads  of  compost  per  acre.  A  good 
compost  is  made  of  about  equal  weights  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  marl ;  the  manure  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  when  the  heap  is  first  made,  and  when  the 
weather  begins  to  get  warm  in  the  spring,  so  that  ma¬ 
nure  will  ferment,  the  whole  should  be  turned  and 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  In  the  absence  of  marl, 
perhaps  swamp  muck  would  be  a  good  substitute,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  has  been  improved  by  lying  for  a  time 
under  the  cattle.  Either  stable  manure,  or  marl  or 
muck,  or  ail  together,  may  be  very  much  improved  by 
letting  them  lay  for  a  time  in  the  bottom  of  a  pen 
where  hogs  are  beiog  fattened. 

If  the  ground  contains  anything  green,  especially 
clover  or  garlic,  it  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  as  a  precaution  against  the  grubs,  that 
the  frosts  of  winter  or  early  spring  may  kill  a  large 
number  of  them  ;  for  almost  every  one  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  growing  sweet  potatoes  has  learned  to  his  sor¬ 
row,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  a  crop  of  them 
where  worms  abound  in  the  soil.  Another  reason  for 
plowing  .early  on  this  account,  is,  that  such  worms  as 
are  in  the  soil,  may  be  starved  out  by  keeping  it  en¬ 
tirely  restitute  of  vegetation  up  to  the  time  of  setting 
out  the  plants  ;  for  these  worms  cannot  live  on  nothing, 
nor  on  soil  alone  ;  and  as  the  time  for  putting  out  the 
sprouts  is  not  before  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May, 
after  some  weeks  of  warm  weather,  by  that  time  what¬ 
ever  larva  are  hatched  in  the  soil,  would  probably 
perish  without  food.  But  if  there  is  much  garlic  about, 
the  case  is  rendered  almost  hopeless,  for  the  worms  will 
resort  to  the  white  bulbs,  and  feed  on  them  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  soil. 
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They  are  sometimes  raised  in  hills,  and  farmed  both 
ways,  and  sometimes  in  drills,  when  they  are  only  cul¬ 
tivated  one  way  4  each  way  has  its  advocates,  and  per¬ 
haps  each  is  the  better  way  according  to  circumstan¬ 
ces.  With  hills  less  manure  is  required  for  the  amount 
of  potatoes  produced;  with  drills  more  potatoes  may 
probably  be  grown  to  the  acre;  which  way  is  attended 
with  most  labor,  is  probably  a  doubtful  question. 
When  grown  in  drills,  the  billing  up,  preparatory  to 
setting  out  the  plants,  may  be  done  with  a  plow,  which 
is  an  item  of  some  importance;  they  may  be  also  rea¬ 
dily  dug  with  a  two  horse  plow,  by  first  taking  out  the 
coulter,  with  less  injury  by  cutting  than  if  done  with 
a  hoe.  If  it  is  intended  they  shall  be  dug  with  a 
plow,  the  last  time  the  vines  are  loosened  up  in  the 
summer,  they  should  be  left  all  on  one  side  of  the  row; 
the  vines  of  each  two  adjoining  rows  turned  towards 
each  other,  so  as  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
plow  on  one  side  of  the  row  at  digging  time,  when  the 
potatoes  should  be  turned  out  on  ihe  top  of  the  vines 
Otherwise  they  should  be  cut  off  to  prevent  them  from 
choking  the  plow — which  may  be  done  with  a  scythe, 
stalk  knife,  or  large  pocket  or  pruning  knife,  which 
ever  is  found  most  convenient.  If  potatoes  are  raised 
in  hills,  they  may  be  turned  out  with  a  plow  in  the 
same  way,  though  the  advantage  is  not  so  obvious  as 
when  they  are  raised  in  drills.  When  all  things  are 
properly  considered,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  raise  them  in  hills,  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  adopted  in  this  section.  A  hoe  for  making  the 
hills  might  be  made  out  of  a  shovel  blade,  7  or  8  inches 
wide,  by  6  or  7  long,  and  attached  to  the  handle  by  a 
short  goose-neck  and  ferrule,  similar  to  a  potato  drag; 
when  attached  in  this  way  it  gathers  less  dirt,  and  is 
consequently  lighter  than  if  made  with  an  eye  for  the 
handle.  For  digging,  the  hoe  should  be  a  little  nar¬ 
rower  and  longer,  heavier  or  stronger,  with  an  eye 
large  enough  to  admit  a  handle  that  will  not  he  liable 
to  break  in  the  operation. 

About  corn-planting  time,  or  very  soon  after,  the 
ground  should  be  marked  out  in  shallow  furrows  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way;  or,  if  intended  to  raise 
them  in  drills,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  will  not 
be  too  great  a  distance. 

If  planted  in  drills  the  manure  may  he  spread 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  drill,  and  the  plants 
set  about  sixteen  inches  apart  ;  if  in  hilis,  about  two 
quarts  or  a  little  more  of  compost  per  hill,  .will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  dirt  before  it  has 
time  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

When  the  plants  are  set,  a  little  hollow  should  be 
left  around  each  one,  which  may  be  easily  made  by 
pressing  the  dirt  around  it  with  the  hands ;  then,  it  it 
is  not  raining,  nor  the  ground  quite  wet,  some  water 
should  be  had  convenient,  on  a  wagon  if  not  otherwise, 
and  about  one-third  of  a  pint  applied  to  each  plant  as 
600n  after  it  is  set  as  may  be.  After  the  plants  are 
set,  the  most  important  points  are  to  keep  the  ground 
loose,  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass  ;  (a  grub  worm 
cant  crawl  much  on  a  loose  surface,  because  the  sand 
slips  from  under  his  feet,)  about  harvest  time  it  should 
be  hilled  up  pretty  well  round  the  plants  with  a  plow, 
and  after  the  vines  have  begun  to  run  they  should  be 
loosened  up  occasionally  with. a  small  light  pitchfork,  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  root  in  the  ground,  in  which 
case  they  would  draw  nourishment  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  to  the  hill.  G.  H.  New- Jersey. 


“My  Experience”  with  Winter  Butter. 

“Winter  butter”  carries  to  most  minds  the  idea  of 
a  white,  bitter,  unsavory  article,  as  different  from  that 
made  in  June  as  two  things  bearing  the  same  name 
can  be.  There  are  reasons  for  this — reasons  in  the 
management  of  cows  and  cream — but  I  am  only  in¬ 
tending  to  give  you  a,  bit  of  my  experience  in  churn¬ 
ing.  The  first  winter  that  I  kept  a  cow  I  had  a  day’s 
job  at  churning — I  remember  it  well,  for  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  amusing  as  well  as  vexations  about  it 
— and  I  found  out  what  the  great  trouble  was — 
the  cream  was  too  cold.  Since  then,  when  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  churning — and  that  “  when”  usually 
comes  twice  or  more  a  week — I  try  to  have  the  cream 
just  warm  enough.  Then  the  butter  comes  in  from 
fifteen  to  forty  minutes,  and  in  good  condition  too,  if 
rightly  managed. 

To  get  the  cream  “just  warm  enough,”  various 
methods  are  practiced.  The  best  way,  to  my  notion,  is 
to  set  the  creatr-pot  in  a  warm  room,  and  stir  it  occa¬ 
sionally.  If  in  a  hurry,  set  it  in  a  vessel  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  stir  until  it  comes  to  the  proper  temperature. 
Do  not  melt  ike  cream;  if  you  do  it  will  never  make 
butter.  It  only  needs  to  be  warmed  slightly— just  so 
it  feels  a  little  warm  to  the  finger.  Sometimes,  when 
I  find  after  churning  a  while,  that  the  cream  is  still 
too  cold,  I  set  the  churn  near  the  fire,  leaving  it  (with 
occasional  stirs)  for  a  time,  or  more  frequently,  if  in  a 
hurry,  I  pour  a  little  hot  water  into  the  churn,  keeping 
the  dash  going  all  the  while,  so  that  none  of  the  cream 
gets  scalded.  This  operates  like  a  charm— “  my  Dutch¬ 
man,”  who  wields  the  dasher  of  late,  tells  me  “  it  is 
goot,” — as  it  often  brings  the  butter  in  three  minutes. 

When  the  cream  “froths  up,  ’  or  thickens  up  until 
it  will  float  the  dasher,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  too  cold. 
You  may  churn  if  you  like,  but  “  the  mischief  is  in 
it,”  and  the  butter  will  refuse  to  appear  until  the 
cream  warms.  Possibly  you  may  warm  it  by  churn¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  patience,  and  “  el¬ 
bow-grease,”  to  warm  it  some  other  way. 

In  the  day’s  churning  before  referred  to,  the  cream 
“frothed  up”  badly  We  put  in  warm  water — we  set 
the  eh  urn  in  a  tub  of  hot  water — we  tried  it  with  a 
thermometer  and  thought,  it  too  warm,  and  cooled  it 
down  with  snow,  and  churned  and  churned,  and  all  to 
no  avail.  Finally  setting  the  churn  in  hot  water,  we 
concluded  to  “  boil  it  out,”  and  then,  with  a.  few  min¬ 
utes  churning,  it  came.  The  buttermilk  fairly  steam¬ 
ed  with  heat  as  we  opened  the  churn  to  take  out  the 
butter,  and  was  about  blood  warm,  or  so  it  seemed,  and 
the  butter  soft  and  white  enough  No  wonder,  after 
all  the  experiments  tried  upon  it,  and  all  the  beating 
it  had  received — but  we  learned  a.  lesson  by  which  we 
have  escaped  all  such  trials  since  that  d  iy.  We  get 
our  cream  just  warm  enough  at  first,  trying  it  with 
the  finger  (which  is  better  than  any  thermometer.)  and 
churning  moderately  on  commencing,  warm  up  as  we 
proceed,  and  soon  bring  the  churning  to  a  close. 

If  one  has  good  cream  in  winter,  they  can  make 
good  butter.  To  get  the  first,  one  must  have  good, 
well-fed,  and  comfortably  kept  cows,  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  to  raise  the  cream,  and  churn  often  before  it  gets 
bitter  or  rancid.  But  I  have  already  given  you  my 
ideas  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  (Co.  Gent ,  Oct.  28, 
1658  )  There  is  more  in  managing  the  cream  properly 
than  most  people  think  there  is— especially  those  who 
keep  but  few  cows,  and  give  no  great  attention  to  the 
subject.  I  would  renew  my  expression  of  the  hope 
“  that  our  dairymen  will  favor  you  with  frequent  com¬ 
munications  of  their  experience.”  A  Youkg  Farmer. 
Maple  Hill ,  N.  Y. 
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Draining — Shallow  Reasoning. 


A  prominent  writer  in  one  of  our  most  popular  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  gives  an  article  of  some  length,  the 
drift  of  which  is,  that  underdraining  is  a  very  expensive 
operation,  and  in  most  cases  not  at  all  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  drains  at  over  fifty 
cents  a  rod,  and  at  forty-five  dollars  per  acre,  where 
the  drains  are  two  rods  apart,  which  is  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  the  full  benefit  of  the  operation  can 
be  received.  He  then  adds  that  it  would  cost  at  this 
rate,  "Jive  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  drain  one 
half  of  the  improved  lands  of  New-York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  interest  on  which  sum  would  be  thirty- five 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  How  is  this  to  be  paid?” 
“  By  the  increased  production  of  the  land,  if  at  all. 
But  if  you  should  raise  additional  products  sufficient 
to  pay  this  interest,  you  would  glut  every  market  in 
Christendom — then  the  products  would  bring  next  to 
nothing,  and  so  the  debt  couldn't  be  paid  at  all!  The 
simple  fact  is,  a  general  system  of  draining  would  pro¬ 
duce  universal  bankruptcy.” 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  these  headlong  statements. 
New-York  and  Pennsylvania  have  together  about  20 
million  acres  of  improved  land.  Now,  how  much  must 
the  products  of  one  half  these  acres,  or  ten  million,  be 
increased  to  “  glut  the  markets  of  Christendom  ” — to 
“  produce  universal  bankruptcy?”  The  population  of 
Christendom  is  over  two  hundred  millions  of  people; 
and  to  fill  the  mouths  of  this  multitude,  so  that  “  the 
products  would  bring  next  to  nothing,”  there  should  be 
at  least  double  the  present  amount  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  them  all.  At  any  rate,  when  the  crops  are 
greatly  increased  by  favorable  causes,  they  do  not  glut 
the  markets  to  any  extent,  nor  reduce  prices  to  ‘‘next 
to  nothing.”  The  improved  land  of  the  United  States 
is  some  150  million — the  population  25  million — the 
surplus  very  small  comparatively.  Now,  let  us  state 
the  sum  according  to  the  rule  of  three  : — If  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  acres  are  required  to  feed  and  clothe 
twenty-five  million  people;  how  much  must  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  ten  million  of  these  acres  (one-fifteenth  part) 
be  increased  to  reduce  the  prices  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom  to  “  next  to  nothing  ?”  To  increase  the  food  and 
clothing  of  each  individual  among  the  200  million,  but 
one-tenth,  would  require,  at  the  same  rate,  an  increase 
of  products  on  these  ten  million  acres,  of  not  less  than 
twelve  times  their  present  amount;— that  is,  where  40 
bushels  of  corn  are  now  produced  per  acre,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  40  to  480  bushels  per  acre ; 
wheat,  at  15  bushels,  would  require  an  increase  to  180 
bushels  ;  hay,  instead  of  being  two  tons  per  acre,  would 
have  to  be  twenty-four  tons  per  acre,  and  so  on.  Our 
own  practice  has  shown  a  high  profit  from  underdrain¬ 
ing;  but  we  have  never  placed  it  at  such  magnificent 
figures  as  these.  But  the  question  may  well  be  asked, 
if  one-tenth  in  increase  would  produce  any  important 
effect  on  prices,  much  less  "universal  bankruptcy.” 

We  have  not  intended  to  be  very  accurate — but  only 
to  give  an  approximation  to  the  supposed  result  far 
within  legitimate  bounds — accuracy  is  not  required  to 
meet  such  wild  fancies  as  we  have  quoted. 

But  supposing  that  crops  are  increased  as  stated,  we 
do  not  believe  this  result  would  injure,  much  less  ruin 
the  people  but  on  the  other  hand  positively  benefit 
them.  We  do  not  believe  that  making  slaves  of  far¬ 


mers — requiring  their  utmost  exertions  year  in  and 
year  out,  promotes  general  prosperity.  If  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  two  days  labor  are  required  to  produce  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  neither  farmers  nor  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  so  well  off  as  when  a  bushel  is  produced  by 
half  a  day’s  labor.  Hence,  the  introduction  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery, — of  the  plow  for  tho  spade,  the 
horse-rake  for  the  hand-rake,  the  mowing  machine  for 
the  scythe,  &c.,  not  only  benefits  the  farmer,  but  the 
influence  of  his  prosperity  is  felt  through  all  ranks  of 
commercial  society.  If  this  result  should  cheapen 
farm  products,  then  the  mechanic  and  merchant  are 
supported  on  less,  and  as  a  consequence,  sell  more 
cheaply  to  the  farmer.  If  products  are  not  cheapened, 
then  the  farmer  gets  more  for  his  increased  productions, 
while  the  mechanic  and  merchant  give  no  more  for 
their  food  than  before.  In  either  case,  increased  or 
cheapened  products  benefit  all. 

The  logic  of  the  writer  whom  we  have  quoted,  de¬ 
serves  examination  in  another  point  of  view.  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  underdraining  on  account  of  its  great  cost, — 
asserting  that  to  drain  all  the  improved  lands  in  the 
Union  would  cost  “  more  than  the  United  States,— in¬ 
cluding  every  man,  woman  and  child, — is  worth.”  The 
same  kind  of  argument  would  apply  to  all  kinds  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  improvement.  There  is  a  great  deficiency, 
for  example,  in  good  farm  buildings  in  this  country, 
especially  at  the  west.  Now,  a  complete  set  of  such 
erections  for  every  farmer  in  the  Union,  estimating 
their  cost  at  a  thousand  dollars  for  every  hundred  acres 
of  improved  land,  which  would  be  within  bounds,  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  Fifteen  hundred  million 
dollars — yet  what  enlightened  farmer  doubts  tbe  pro¬ 
priety  and  profit  of  good  farm  buildings  ?  Again, — 
the  live  stock  of  the  Union  has  cost  in  raising,  more 
than  Five  hundred  million  dollars — but  does  this  great 
expense  prove  the  folly  of  raising  domestic  animals  on 
the  farm?  Take  another  example, — the fencesol  the 
whole  United  States  have  been  estimated  at  a  thou 
sand  million  dollars — what  would  have  been  said,  then, 
of  the  reasoning,  if  adopted  fifty  years  ago,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  fence  our  farms  on  account  of  this 
enormous  cost?  It  would  have  been  precisely  that  of 
the  writer  we  have  alluded  to,  with  one  difference, 
namely,  that  underdraining  often  repays  more  quickly 
its  cost  than  fencing. 

For,  in  such  lands  as  draining  has  been  found  to 
benefit,  the  expense,  if  economically  conducted,  has 
been  returned  on  an  average  in  two  years  by  the  in¬ 
creased  product  and  increased  facilities  for  conducting 
cultivation.  This  has  been  our  own  experience — it  has 
been  the  experience  of  John  Johnston  of  Geneva,  who 
has  underdrained  his  whole  farm — and  every  one  who 
has  adopted  a  good  system  of  farm  management  in 
connection  with  draining,  with  whom  we  have  con¬ 
versed,  has  stated  to  us  similar  results.  Tbe  improved 
appliances  lately  adopted  for  lessening  tbe  expense  of 
the  operation,  enables  us  to  do  it  at  half  the  expense 
estimated  by  the  writer  above  quoted — but  even  ad¬ 
mitting  that  thorough  underdraining  costs  forty  dollars 
per  acre,  it  will  not  require  $4000  capital  to  under¬ 
drain  a  whole  farm,  as  would  appear  necessary  at,  first 
sight.  John  Johnston  has  proved  that  with  $500  he 
can  drain  any  farm — in  the  following  way  :  This  sum 
will  enable  him  to  drain  at  first  twenty  acres  ;  in  two 
years,  or  at  furthest,  three  years,  the  whole  $500  will 
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be  returned  to  him  in  increased  crops,  enabling  him  to 
drain  twenty  acres  more.  The  forty  acres  now  com¬ 
pleted,  will  return  the  third  $509  in  one  year,  when 
this  capital  is  again  applied,  and  so  on  tiil  all  is  done. 
To  estimate,  therefore,  the  vast  only  of  draining,  with¬ 
out  its  returns,  as  this  writer  has  done,  is  like  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  man  who  should  argue  against  all  farm 
labor  on  account  of  its  cost — amounting,  as  it  does,  in 
the  entire  Union  in  a  single  year  to  about  one  thousand 
million  dollars — and  in  ten  years  to  a  million  million , 
“  more,1’  to  use  the  words  of  the  quoted  writer,  “  than 
the  United  States, — including  every  man,  woman  and 
child, — is  worth” 

Such  superficial,  one-sided  reasoning — reckoning  the 
expense  only,  and  leaving  out  the  profits — may  be  used 
in  favor  of  any  position.  We  are  satisfied  that  nothing 
is  more  needed  in  a  large  portion  of  our  country  for 
successful  agriculture,  than  underdraining,  and  we  are 
unwilling  that  any  check  should  be  given  to  it  by  such 
•fallacious  argument.  There  are  many  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  is  not  needed — where,  forexample,  there 
is  a  porous  gravelly  subsoil,  or  where  the  soil  itself  is 
light  and  sandy.  But  in  all  clayey  regions,  or  with  a 
soil  more  or  less  tenacious — or  where  an  impervious 
hard-pan  subsoil  exists — and  in  short  wherever  water 
is  found  to  stand  some  days  in  post-holes  dug  in  such 
soils, — underdraining  will  unquestionably  prove  high¬ 
ly  beneficial.  The  propriety  of  adopting  it  extensive¬ 
ly  on  such  soils,  is' only  a  question  of  time — t&at  is, 
where  its  increased  produets  are  smalL,  or  their  prices 
low,  a  longer  period  must  be  given  to  effect  it  over  the 
whole  farm,  by  paying  its  own  way 

Composts — Muck  and  Night-Soil. 

Chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  actual  experiment  in 
the  field  and  garden,  have  shown  the  great  manurial 
value  -of  human  excrements  and  urine — a  value  very 
often  wasted  for  all  practical  purposes.  According  to 
Stockha&dt,  the  composition  of  human  excrements, 
when  derived  from  an  invigorating  but  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  following! 


1,000  lbs.  fresh 

Of  fresh 

excrements. 

urine. 

Solid  substances  in  general,.. 

...  250  lbs. 

40  lbs. 

Nitrogen  therein,  — . 

...  7  “ 

10  “ 

Miners!  substances  therein,  . 

...  16  “ 

11  « 

Assimilated  alkalies  (potash  and 

soda,) . . 

—  3k  “ 

2  “ 

Earths,  (lime  and  magnesia,) 

...  5k  “ 

i  “ 

Phosphoric  acid, . 

...  5k  “ 

H  “ 

Common  salt,.. . 

I  « 

2  “ 

Approximate  value, . 

...  114 

118 

“Very  accurate  analyses,”  he  adds,  “have  shown 
that  the  amount  of  urine  ”  (voided  in  any  given  time, 
compared  with  the  6<>lid  faeces,)  “contains  double  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  four  times  as  much  azo- 
tized  substances,  and  six  times  as  much  alkalies  and 
alkaline  salts.”  The  proportionate  value  is  as  9  to  2}, 
and  the  former  deserves  far  greater  care  in  collection, 
though  it  is  most  frequently  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

“  The  soil  procured  from  vaults  upon  country  farms,” 
says  the  author  above  quoted,  “  is  most  judiciously 
added  to  heaps  of  earth  or  compost,  as  it  then  soon 
loses  its  disgusting  odor,  and  is  converted  into  a  pul¬ 
verulent  mass,  which  when  mixed  with  earth  can  be 
easily  scattered  and  equally  distributed  over  the 
ground.”  Swamp  muck,  first  dried,  is  one  of  the  best 
absorbents  and  deodorizers  which  can  be  employed-  I 


Night-soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  be3t  mate¬ 
rials  for  decomposing  and  sweetening  raw  or  acid  muck, 
and  the  two  together  enable  the  farmer  to  manufacture 
a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  manure. 

The  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  in 
former  volumes  of  this  journal — (practical  directions  in 
regard  to  collection  and  preparation  of  night  soil  may 
be  found  in  vol  ix,  p  345,)— and  we  only  propose  to 
cite  an  example  or  two  of  its  employment.  Mr.  Brown’s 
essay  on  swamp  muck,  relates  of  a  gentleman,  who  in 
making  a  pond  of  a  sunken  place  in  bis  park,  first 
pumped  out  the  water,  and  then  hauled  out  two  or  three 
thousand  loads  of  muck,  which  he  piled  up  in  an  ob¬ 
long  pile,  three  feet  thick,  leveled  the  top,  manured 
and  sowed  on  grass  seed — raising  two  or  three  crops  of 
grass  thereon  annually,  and  hiding  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  an  unsightly  object.  For  many  years 
this  bank  has  been  drawn  upon  with  unvarying  success 
— both  for  composting  with  night  soil,  and  the  common 
manure  of  the  farm. 

Small  quantities  of  night-soil  are  obtained  from  a 
neighboring  village  ;  this  is  deposited  at  one  end  of  the 
muck  bank,  when  the  latter  is  cut  down  perpendicu¬ 
larly  and  spread  over  the  former,  keeping  the  whole 
in  a  compact  form.  At  short  intervals,  stakes  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  heap,  to  be  withdrawn  after  a  few  days 
in  order  to  learn  the  degree  of  fermentation  from  the 
heat  evinced.  When  the  mass  is  sufficiently  “cooked,’ 
it  is  liberally  applied  to  the  land  (being  about  nine- 
tenths  muck)  and  is  followed  by  the  most  abundant 
crops  of  oats,  corn,  wheat,  and  fruits.  “  A  large  fruit 
and  flower  garden  is  kept  in  the  most  luxuriant  con¬ 
dition,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  discounts  from 
this  bank.  Rare  and  beautiful  exotics,  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  and  shrubs  in  great  variety,  all  find 
in  it  that  aliment,  which  with  proper  protection,  re¬ 
turns  the  proprietor  ample  compensation  for  the  care 
bestowed.” 

With  little  trouble  or  expense  every  farmer  might 
secure  fertilizing  material  of  much  value— better  far 
than  most  of  the  commercial  manures.  In  regard  to 
one  form  of  the  latter—”  poudrette  ” — if  made  at  home, 
we  may  be  certain  of  its  value.  Even  Stockhardt 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  his  hearers  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  dried  human  excrements  under  this  name, 
without  knowledge  of  their  constituents  from  analysis 
— remarking  that  they  were  of  extremely  diversified 
composition.  When  our  farmers,  as  a  general  rule, 
avail  themselves  of  every  fertilizing  material  of  do¬ 
mestic  production,  there  will  be  little  need  of  going  far 
for  manure.  Muck  is  so  plentiful — its  conversion  into 
compost  so  simple  and  inexpensive — and  its  judicious 
employment  so  profitable — that  we  shall  continue  to 
urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Winter  Food  of  Milk  Cows. 

A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer ,  Mr.  Pierce  of  N  H. 
says  “it  is  well  understood  among  our  thinking  far¬ 
mers  that  green,  early  cut  hay,  or  rowen,  is  the  best 
fodder  for  producing  milk  in  the  winter  months,  or  as 
soon  as  the  grass  shall  have  failed  us.”  Feeding  upon 
the  frosted  grass  late  in  the  fall  will  “invariably  give 
the  cows  a  back  set.  A  resort  to  wheat-shorts  and 
corn  meal  is  the  only  remedy  in  this  case.”  He  ad¬ 
vocates  a  change  in  farm  husbandry,  by  which  mea¬ 
dows  and  pastures  shall  receive  much  better  attention 
and  produce  much  better  results, — a  change  which  it 
were  wise  to  introduce  everywhere  among  Eastern 
farmers. 
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Destroying  the  Peach  Grub,  Wooly  Aphis,  Sec. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  a  young  orchard  of  peach 
trees  which  are  somewhat  injured  by  the  worm  at  the 
collar  The  trees  are  of  one  and  two  years’  growth 
Would  the  application  of  three  or  four  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  or  soap  suds  to  each,  kill  the  worm  without 
injury  to  the  tree  ? 

i  have  some  young  apple  trees  of  the  same  age  with 
the  peach,  and  also  some  just  budded  this  season 
They  are  attacked  by  the  wooly  Aphis  Would  the 
application  of  boiling  water  or  suds  to  them  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  without  injury  to  the  tree?  If  not,  what  is  the 
best  remedy?  I  tried  sulphuric  acid  diluted,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  Downing.  It  killed  the  Aphis,  but  it 
also  Killed  the  tree. 

I  have  heard  of  \he  application  of  boiling  water  to 
the  roots  of  peach  trees  of  some  age,  and  that  it  has 
proved  of  great  service — is  the  reason  of  my  inquiry — 
but  I  am  afraid  to  venture  without  hearing  something 
further  on  the  subject. 

I  have  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  boiling  soap¬ 
suds  thrown  under  a  plum  tree  was  followed  by  a  large 
crop  of  plums — probably  killing  the  curculio.  I  have 
thought  the  notion  a  good  one. 

Mr  Dickinson  spoke  in  one  of  his  communications, 
of  making  manure  for  bis- land  by  burning  turf  What 
is  the  process  ?  — how  is  the  burning  managed?  En¬ 
quirer. 

Hot  water  dashed  around  the  bottom  of  a  peach  tree 
will  not  injure  the  tree,  provided  it  has  an  opportunity 
to  run  off  immediately,  before  it  heats  or  cooks  the 
bark  to  the  wood,  which  would  require  some  time,  as 
the  bark  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat.  As  the  grub  only 
works  in  the  bark,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  be 
killed  by  hot  water,  without  danger  to  the  tree,  if  we 
knew  the  precise  amount  of  time  required  to  effect  this 
object.  It  is  so  much  easier  and  safer,  however,  to  cut 
them  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  that  we  have  always 
adopted  this  mode,  and  never  have  employed  the  scald¬ 
ing  process.  An  active  man  with  a  knife  will  clear 
several  hundred  trees  in  a  day. 

The  wooly  Aphis  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
soap-suds.  Whale-oil  soap  is  more  commonly  used  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as 
more  efficient.  Boiling  water  would  kill  the  tree  ap¬ 
plied  thus  to  the  more  tender  and  growing  part. 

No  doubt  boiling  soap  suds  might  be  used  to  destroy 
the  curculio,  if  applied  just  at  the  commencement,  of 
the  puncturing  season,  when  the  insects  are  emerging 
from  the  soil,  but  it  would  obviously  require  a  very 
large  quantity  to  accomplish  their  complete  destruc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  pail  holding  three  gallons  of  the 
boiling  liquid,  if  discharged  over  a  whole  surface  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  would  form  a  stratum  only  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  deep,  which  would  of  course  be  in¬ 
stantly  chilled  before  it  could  effect  anything,  and  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  penetrate  the  soil  with  its  heat 
two  or  three  inches,  the  supposed  depth  at  which  the 
curculios  exist  Those  only  just  emerging  would  be 
reached,  and  the  process  would  therefore  require  many 
repetitions 

We  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  A.  B  Dickinson 
would  furnish  a  particular  account  of  his  mode  of 
burning  turf — which  may  differ  from  the  common  mode 
of  mixing  it  with  brush,  rubbish,  &c.,  when  very  dry, 
and  reducing  it  by  a  slow  fire. 

Why  is  the  Bonchretien  more  like  a  span  of  race¬ 
horses  than  the  Seckel  ?  Because  it  is  the  courser 
pair. 


Illustrations  in  Chinese  Agricnltnre. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  S.  YV.  Bonney,  missionary  of 
the  American  Board,  in  China. 

Macao,  China,  Apri’  I,  1858. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq — When  I  saw  you  in  July, 
1856,  I  mentioned  th  it  I  would  send  you  some  plates 
describing  Chinese  agriculture.  On  account  of  the 
war,  I  was  not  able  to  go  to  Canton  where  they  are 
sold.  Canton  being  now  in  the  possession  of  foreign 
troops,  there  is  admittance  to  the  city  for  foreigners. 
A  few  weeks  since  I  went.  itpT  and  during  my  stay  of 
five  days  purchased  a  few  books. 

I  send  two  copies  of  a  book  on  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  which  please  accept  as  a  small 
addition  to  your  agricultural  library.  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  is  made,  we  hope  to  travel  in  the  interior,  and 
see  more  of  the  agricultural  systems  of  the  Chinese, 
while  we  teach  them  that  system  of  religion  which  their 
Maker  has  revealed  in  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  their  only  Savior  I  doubt  whether  much  can 
he  learnt  from  the  Chinese  mode  of  agriculture  that 
will  be  applicable  in  our  country  The  Chinese  farm¬ 
ing  is  more  like  the  cultivation  of  large  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens,  because  the  density  of  the  population  requires 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  soil  that  is  possible.  In 
our  country  there  is  abundance  of  land,  which  need 
not  be  used  penorioosly.  Our  country  abounds  with 
hills,  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  is  not  intersected  by 
a  net- work  of  streams  and  canals  as  will  be  found  in 
China.  Samuel  W  Bonney. 

Mr.  Bonney  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his 
interesting  present.  Although  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  profit  much  from  the  descriptions  accompany  ing  the 
plates— as  the  Chinese  have  a  singular  way  of  begin¬ 
ning  their  books  at  the  last  page,  and  using  a  little 
different  kind  of  characters  from  those  generally  in 
vogue  where  English  is  the  language  spoken — he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  add  a  heading  in  manuscript  to 
the  plate  pages,  so  that  their  meaning  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  we  may  have  some  of  the  pictures  they  con¬ 
tain  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


Seed  Wheat  from  the  South-  Corn  from  the  North. 

In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  Nov.  4,  page  262,  appears  the 
theory  of  an  anonymous  correspondent,  signed  J.  W. 
C.,  to  prove  that  the  north  cannot  hasten  their  wheat 
harvest  by  the  use  of  southern  seed.  As  one  single 
fact  is  worth  all  the  theories  ever  printed,  I  will  state 
some  facts  in  growing  wheat  and  Indian  corn. 

In  August,  1855,  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
ripen  my  wheat  crop  in  lime  to  escape  rust,  the  meet 
fatal  disease  to  our  wheat  in  this  section  of  Kentucky. 
My  location  is  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State,  in  latitude  385°  north.  The  soil  strong,  calca¬ 
reous  uplands,  dry  and  very  productive.  I  sent  to 
Nashville,  TeDn.,  for  three  bushels  of  “Early  May 
Wheat”  for  the  experiment,  and  sowed  it  fin  hemp 
stubble  Sept  15.  Nashville  is  in  latitude  36iQ  north 
2£°  south  of  my  location.  The  experiment  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success,  my  wheat  ripening  June  14th — just  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  our  acclimated  varieties,  and  free 
from  all  disease — straw  as  bright  as  gold — and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rust  of  the  worst  character  in  all  the  later 
ripening  kinds.  And  this  early  ripening  continues  to 
the  present  time.  This  year  250  acres  were  grown 
from  this  small  beginning,  and  all  yet  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  weighs  this  year  62  lbs  per  bushel,  when  all 
the  later  kinds,  from  the  effect  of  rust,  weigh  from  54 
to  57  lbs. — much  shrivelled  and  unmei charitable.  The 
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entire  crop  of  250  acres  has  been  sold  for  seed  in  this 
county,  and  is  now  well  disseminated.  All  efforts  to 
ripen  our  wheat  early  by  sending  north  for  seed,  have 
signally  failed  in  actual  experiment,  and  always  will 
fail.  The  ripening  of  the  crop  in  any  given  latitude 
can  be  hastened  only  by  sowing  seeds  f  rom,  a  more 
southern  latitude.  I  have  removed  an  early  wheat 
north,  and  it  is  now  ready  to  go  2J°  farther  north, 
which  would  take  it  up  to  about  the  latitude  of  the 
line  between  New- York  and  Pennsylvania.  For  me 
to  say  that  it  would  succeed  if  taken  there,  would  only 
be  theory.  The  proper  way  would  be  to  test  it.  If 
tested,  I  shall  not  fear  the  result. 

Now  for  the  Indian  corn.  Last  year  our  farmers 
suffered  severely  from  soft  corn,  owing  to  late  ripening 
and  early  frost.  Opposing  theories  prevailed.  Says  A. 
if  we  want  to  ripen  our  corn  earlier,  we  must  send 
north  for  seed.  Says  B,  we  must  send  south.  And 
consequently  A.  sent  to  New- Jersey  and  purchased  the 
8-row-ed  yellow,  and  B.  sent  to  Nashville  and  got  the 
southern  gourd  seed.  These  northern  and  southern 
varieties  were  cultivated  side  by  side  in  this  latitude 
this  present  year.  The  northern  proved  itself  the 
earliest  ripener,  feeing  in  good  feeding  order  by  the 
15th  August.  The  southern  proved  a  very  late  ripen¬ 
er;  thus  in  practice  proving  the  reverse  of  the  wheat 
experiment,  and  demonstrating  that  for  early  ripening 
of  Indian  com  in  any  given  latitude,  the  grower  must 
go  further  north.  The  views  of  C.  M.  Clay,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Co.  Gent,  that  for  early  maturity  in 
corn,  go  north  for  seed,  and  for  wheat,  go  south,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  demonstrated ,  independent  of  all  theories. 
Why  it  is  in  practice  that  the  same  rule  will  not  apply 
to  both  cereals,  I  will  leave  for  the  theorist  to  explain 
as  best  he  may.  Anthony  Killgore.  Mason  Co., 


Point  Judith.  Bronx*  Turkeys. 

Ens.  Country  Gentleman — A  short  and  hastily 
written  article  of  mine  on  turkeys,  having  been  copied 
from  the  “Dollar  Weekly  Newspaper1’  into  the  “Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,”  has  made  me  most  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  the  subject  of  a  very  extensive  corres¬ 
pondence;  and  as  I  may  be  subjected  to  still  further 
queries,  and  your  paper  having  such  an  extensive  cir¬ 
culation,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  answer  through 
your  columns  all  that  can  be  said  or  written  on  this 
subject. 

The  turkeys  raised  by  me  are  the  Bronze  turkeys  of 
Rhode  Island,  or  more  properly  that  part  of  R.  I.  called 
Point  Judith,  where  large  flocks  of  them  were  formerly 
raised.  Their  eolor  is  similar  to  the  wild  turkey,  from 
which  stock  they  have  undoubtedly  been  very  closely 
bred,  and  kept  remarkably  pure  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  until  they  have  lost  all  their  wild  nature  and  are 
the  tamest  and  most  domestic  of  fowls.  Far  as  my 
research  has  led,  and  [  have  been  a  breeder  of  choice 
stock  for  many  years,  they  are  the  largest,  noblest  and 
hardiest  of  all  domestic  poultry.  The  plumage  of  the 
cocks  is  the  richest  bronze  green,  as  changeable  as  a 
peacock.  My  old  gobbler  weighed  last  spring,  not  fat, 
28|  lbs  ;  hens,  not  the  largest,  18  lbs.  I  have  from 
different  hatchings,  raised  about  ninety  this  season, 
and  young  cocks  running  about  unfed,  weigh  now, 
alive,  18  and  20  ll>s.;  hens  12  and  14  lbs.  These  young 
birds  will  easily  fatten  by  Christmas — cocks  25,  hens 
18  lbs  ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  these  young  cocks 


a  year,  and  then  they  will  fatten  25  lbs.  dressed.  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  raising  most  of  the  number  batched, 
on  the  plan  stated  in  the  “  Dollar  Weekly,”  i.  e.,  plenty 
of  nice  fresh  curds,  fed  several  times  a  day  when  first 
hatched ;  as  they  grow  older,  plenty  of  cracked  corn, 
dry. 

When  my  hens  begin  to  lay  in  the  spring,  several 
will  often  lay  in  the  same  nest.  We  bring  in  the  eggs 
every  day,  and  when  one  hen  shows  a  disposition  to 
set,  we  take  her  to  the  barn,  and  in  a  drj’,  sheltered 
corner  put  up  a  few  lath  to  confine  her  in,  and  in  a 
box  give  her  15  eggs  ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
hens  as  they  desire  to  set.  In  this  way  the  turkeys 
are  protected  from  storms,  the  eggs  kept  dry,  and  nearly 
every  egg  is  hatched.  When  all  the  chicks  are  out,  a 
a  crate  is  provided  with  a  tight  top  or  roof,  and  the 
old  bird  confined,  allowing  the  chicks  to  run  about. 
After  the  young  have  become  fattened,  the  old  birds 
can  be  turned  out  ;  and  if  they  ha.ve  an  extensive 
range  with  woods,  they  will  require  but  light  feed 
once  a  day,  until  they  come  up  about  the  barns  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  when,  to  get  great  size  and  weight,  they  must 
be  highly  fed  on  grain. 

This  strain  of  turkeys  bring  high  prices  for  breeding, 
in  this  vicinity.  I  have  paid  six  dollars  for  a  gobbler, 
when  I  wished  to  change  the  strain,  and  I  have  a 
famous  gobbler  now  that  twenty  dollars  would  not  buy 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  fowls  as  in  other 
stock,  and  their  good  points  can  be  just  as  easily 
brought  out  by  judicious  selections  and  crossings.  Af¬ 
ter  many  years’  trial  I  am  satisfied  with  Point  J udith 
Bronze  turkeys  and  the  best  Grey  Dorking  folds. 
P.  W.  Hudson.  Manchester ,  Ct. 

Eds.  Cult  &  Co  Gent. —  I  enclose  two  recipes 
which  I  have  found  very  useful  in  my  family,  hoping 
that  they  may  prove  equally  so  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  If  you  find  them  acceptable,  I  may  from  time  to 
time,  give  to  inexperienced  housekeepers,  through  your 
columns,  some  suggestions  of  which  I  should  have  been 
very  glad,  when  1  commenced  my  duties  as  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  family. 

A  Plain  Pudding. 

Six  ounces  of  flour,  a  half  pint  of  molasses,  a  half 
pint  of  whortleberries  in  the  season  for  them,  or  Zante 
currants  in  winter,  one  small  teaspoonful  of  saleratus, 
a  little  salt,  and  one  egg.  A  piece  of  suet  the  size  of 
a  small  egg,  is  an  improvement,  but  not  necessary  to 
make  an  excellent  pudding ;  boil  in  a,  cloth  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  eat  with  any  sauce  that  is  preferred. 

Soap  for  Chapped  Hands,  <fcc. 

Take  one  bar  of  yellow  soap;  cut  it  up  small ;  add 
to  it  the  gall  of  a  beef ;  put  it  over  the  fire  until  the 
soap  is  entirely  melted  ;  (a  farina  kettle  is  the  most 
convenient  vessel  to  melt  it  in  ;)  then  add  one  ounce 
of  fine  pulverized  saltpetre  and  one  pint  of  alcohol ; 
pour  it  into  a  vessel  (previously  greased,)  of  a  size 
to  make  the  soap  at  least  one  inch  thick.  When  firm 
enough  to  cut,  before  it  hardens,  cut  it  into  cakes  of 
a  convenient  size.  This  soap  will  be  found  excellent 
for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  woolens  and  silks,  and 
is  a  capital  preventive  of  chapped  hands. 

[Our  correspondent  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
above,  and  the  assurance  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  suggestions  to  which  she  refers.  We  will 
add  that  contributions  to  this  department  of  our  paper, 
from  our  lady  readers  are  always  very  acceptable,  and 
we  wish  more  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  write  for 
it] 
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Wintering  Calves — Costiveness. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  winter  a  healthy  calf.  Good  hay, 
shelter,  water,  and  daily  care  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
But  that  care  must  be  founded  on  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  animal  economy,  if  we  would  keep  all  the 
functions  of  the  calf  in  correct  and  healthful  action. 
During  our  rigorous  winters,  it  is  frequently  thought 
necessary  to  give  calves  a  small  supply  of  grain,  which 
usually  has  a  tendency  to  bring  on  disease  rather  than 
prevent  it.  They  are  almost  certain  to  become  pain¬ 
fully  costive  in  mid- winter,  and  then  need  fome  aperi¬ 
ent  drinks,  or  what  is  better,  succulent  food,  like  roots 
or  fruit.  Every  calf  in  our  northern  climate  should 
receive  during  the  winter  at  least  one  carrot,  turnip,  or 
beet,  per  day,  to  keep  its  bowels  in  good  order.  If  no¬ 
thing  else  offers,  give  them  potato  and  apple  parings, 
cabbage  leaves,  and  the  like — at  all  events  give  them 
a  larger  cash  value  in  roots  than  grain,  and  note  the 
result. 

Any  observing  farmer  has  seen  abundant  evidence 
at  this  season,  in  the  droppings  of  his  calves  and  their 
daily  loss  of  flesh,  that  they  were  not  in  health.  The 
means  usually  adopted  to  remedy  these  evils  too  often 
but  increases  the  cause,  and  though  the  animal  may 
be  wintered,  it  will  be  at  a  much  increased  expense 
over  the  proper  way.  Were  we  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  loss  of  flesh,  the  pest  of  lice  in  calves  as  well  as 
costiveness,  we  should  base  every  dose  on  roots — green 
food  in  some  form.  But  costiveness,  prevented  or 
cured,  the  other  evils  are  seldom  known. 

In  summer  and  autumn  also,  oostivencss  should  be 
guarded  against.  A  change  to  fresher  pastures,  if 
possible,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  the  case.  It 
should  be  remembered  also  that  it  is  important  to 
bring  them  in  good  order  into  their  winter  quarters,  for 
“an  animal  well  summered  is  half  wintered.” 

Voluntary  exercise  is  beneficial— we  always  consid¬ 
er  it  an  omen  of  health  and  thrift  to  witness  a  playful 
habit  in  calves  during  the  winter,  and  would  provide 
in  all  cases  a  sheltered,  well  littered  yard,  and  allow 
them  access  thereto  a  portion  of  every  day  not  exces¬ 
sively  stormy. 

Raising  targe  Crops  of  Corn. 


If  I  wanted  to  see  how  large  a  crop  of  corn  could 
be  grown  on  an  acre  of  land,  I  would  like  some  of 
the  small  varieties— probably  the  “King  Philip” — 
and  put  it  in  drills  two  feet  four  or  six  inches  distant, 
and  on  an  average  one  kernel  every  4  inches  in  the 
drill.  I  would  take  some  of  the  warmest  loam  resting 
on  clay  subsoil  that  hail  been  in  clover  two  years ;  would 
make  the  drill  marks  with  a  corn  plow  of  a  good  depth, 
and  would  then  proceed  to  fill  the  drills  with  well  de¬ 
composed  compost,  not  less  than  30  loads  per  acre,  and 
thoroughly  pulverized  in  the  drill  I  would  then  cover 
the  manure  with  one  inch  of  soil  before  dropping  the 
seed ;  and  finally,  in  covering  the  seed  be  careful  to 
see  that  all  the  manure  is  well  under  cover.  The  cul¬ 
ture  throughout  should  be  three  dressings,  both  with 
horse  and  hand -hoe. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  please  tell  me  where  I  err  in 
the  above  programme,  as  I  have  no  doubt  I  do. 

For  very  strong  land,  highly  manured,  is  it  too  thick 
as  you  know  the  Philip  has  quite  a  small,  low  stalk  ; 
would  you  not  prefer  this  to  a  larger  variety,  and 


a  greater  distance  apart?  I  am  fully  “open  to  con¬ 
viction”  W.  J.  Pettee.  Salisbury,  Ct. 

Our  opinion  accords  nearly  with  that  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent.  We  have  raised  more  corn  per  -eere,  side  by 
side,  of  the  King  Philip  than  of  larger  sorts,  provided 
the  former  was  planted  close  enough  to  compensate  for 
its  small  size  ;  but  so  much  smaller  was  its  stalk,  that 
every  farmer  on  seeing  the  crop  confidently  bat  erro¬ 
neously  prononneed  the  larger  corn  much  the  most'pro- 
ductive.  We  have  observed  several  instances  of  this 
mis-judging,  where  accurate  measuring  was  not  re¬ 
sorted  to.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  S  inches 
apart  in  the  drills  would  be  safer  and  better  than  4 
inehes,  but  would  like  to  see  both  distances  tried  and 
the  result  reported.  Drills  2.j  feet  apart,  and  §  inches 
in  the  drill,  would  give  about  as  many  stalks  per  acre 
as  hills  3|  feet  apart  with  1&  stalks  in  the  hill — which 
would  he  a  great  number,  and  if  every  one  bore  two 
good  ears,  the  crop  would  be  heavy.  Unless  in  the 
richest  soil,  even  this  would  be  close  planting. 

We  perceive  no  necessity  for  covering  the  compost 
with  the  inch  of  earth. 

We  would  cultivate  She  drills  with  a  horse  hoe  once 
a  week  from  the  time  the  corn  was  up  till  too  large  to 
admit  the  operation  ;  and  with  the  hand-hoe  only  often 
enough  to  clear  the  weeds.  Because  horse  cultivation 
is  ten  times  as  efficient  and  useful  for  the  same  cost, 
and  the  oftener  repeated  the  better. 


The  Horse — His  Education. 


“Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the  horses' months,  that  they 
may  obey  us  ;  and  we  torn  about  their  whole  body.”' — 
Jamks,  iii.,  3. 

Perhaps  no  animal  has  been  bred  with  more  care  or 
greater  skill  than  the  horse,  and,  as  a  reeent  author 
says,  “it  is  very  strange  that  bis  education  has  been 
so  shamefully  neglected  ”  IIow  often  do  we  see  hor¬ 
ses  whose  actions  show  that  they  were  badly  handled, 
and  that  they  have  received  bad  management  since. 
Some  will  not  stand  while  a  lady  is  getting  in  or  out 
of  a  carriage;  others  will  not  back  a  carriage— or  if 
they  do  back  it,  they  will  start  and  ran  back  two  or- 
tbree  rods ;  others  will  not  obey  the  reins  without  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  ;  others  want  to  run  down  hill  and 
go  through  numerous  movements  ;  showing  plainly  a 
bad  system  of  education,  and  being  a  living  monument 
of  shame  to  the  man  who  trained  them.  Training 
horses— like  any  other  branch  of  domestic  husbandry 
— has  been  done  with  little  or  no  regard  being  given  to 
the  best  way  of  doing  it,  or  that  most  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  humanity. 

The  horse  was  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  practical  instinct,  and  was  therefore  used 
simply  as  an  animal  devoid  of  aDy  feeling  of  reason 
and  judgment.  The  system  of  education  or  training 
given  to  him,  has  been  a  hard  and  an  unjust  one.  He 
has  been  licked  and  driven  to  perform  everything,  and 
if  he  did  not  do  it,  has  been  beaten  for  that.  His  mas¬ 
ters  have  in  many  and  almost  all  instances,  regarded 
him  as  not  capable  of  knowing  and  appreciating  a 
kind  act;  consequently  they  force  him  against  his  will 
to  do  every  service  they  require,  whether  contrary  to 
the  animal’s  principles  of  instinct  and  right  or  not.  A 
man  of  my  acquaintance  went  out  one  morning  to 
catch  his  horse,  which  he  did  without  any  difficulty  ; 
but  seeing  a  gap  in  the  fence  that  wanted  putting  up, 
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he  loosed  the  horse  and  mended  the  fence.  After  this 
he  had  some  troule  to  catch  him  again,  as  the  horse 
had  no  idea  of  being  fooled  in  that  way,  but  at  last  he 
succeeded;  and  when  he  did  get  him,  he  was  going  to 
pay  him  for  his  contrary  behavior,  and  so  gave  him  a 
pretty  severe  whipping.  The  consequence  is  that  now 
when  he  goes  to  catch  his  horse,  he  carries  a  handful 
of  salt  or  a  dish  of  oats,  and  then  very  often  has  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Now,  in  which  was  reason  the  most  lack¬ 
ing — the  horse  or  his  master?  I  have  a  horse,  and 
whenever  I  go  into  the  pasture  to  catek  him,  if  he  sees 
me,  he  meets  tne  half  way.  I  carry  no  oats,  I  take  no 
salt.  Kindness  is  the  only  thing  I  use. 

In  educating  the  horse,  let  us  first  educate  his  mas¬ 
ter  ;  this  done,  we  can  proceed.  A  writer  on  the  horse, 
and  his  manner  of  being  trained,  says  :  “  Those  who 

are  stupid  enough  to  wonder  whether  the  horse  thinks 
or  reasons,  can  never  successfully  manage  him,  from 
the  fact  that  they  can’t  comprehend  him.  The  first 
step,  then,  in  educating  the  horse,  is  to  educate  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  the  instincts  and  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  pupil;  and  the  very  first  chapter  in 
this  lesson,  and  the  essential  one  of  all,  must  concede 
the  fact  that  the  horse  is  a  thinking  and  reasoning  be¬ 
ing.  He  and  his  teacher  think  differently  and  reason 
differently,  because  one  is  governed  more  by  instinct 
than  the  other;  but  no  man  will  ever  be  successful  in 
training  the  horse,  if  he  doubts  that  he  both  thinks 
and  reasons.” 

This  done,  this  point  admitted,  and  the  master 
wishes  to  appeal  to  the  thinking  and  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  horse — so  to  speak — or  to  his  natural  in¬ 
stincts,  of  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  possesses 
more  than  any  domestic  animal. 

The  education  of  this  animal  should  begin  with  him 
when  a  colt.  It  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  in¬ 
consistent  and  impracticable,  that  while  farmers  handy 
their  oxen  when  steers,  and  train  them  to  the  yoke  and 
the  cart — they  should  neglect  their  horses  until  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  then  break  them ;  and  ten 
chanees  to  one  if  their  constitution  or  their  necks  don’t 
get  broke  at  that.  It  would  injure  the  constitution  of 
the  colt  a  year  old  to  put  harness  on  him,  and  train 
him  to  that,  no  more  than  it  would  to  yoke  steers  at 
the  same  age,  and  handy  them  as  all  good  farmers  do 
The  common  idea  that  it  makes  them  unspirited  and 
mulish,  is  absurd  and  incongruous.  The  colt  should 
be  trained  to  the  harness,  and  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years,  when  in  full  vigor  of  strength  and  activity, 
he  should  be  completely  disciplined — though  not  put  to 
hard  work  or  constant  service  ;  but  at  the  age  of  four 
years  farmers  should  work  a  colt  as  much  as  they 
work  a  yoke  of  steers  of  the  same  age. 

Let  the  law  of  kindness  govern  all  the  actions  of  the 
master  in  the  education  of  his  horse  ;  if  this  is  done 
both  will  have  better  feelings,  and  the  horse  will  have 
a  stronger  attachment  for  his  master.  If  the  whip  is 
to  be  used,  let  it  be  used  at  the  proper  time — but  be 
careful  in  its  use.  The  horse  knows  the  will  of  his 
owner,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it  he  expects  a  punish¬ 
ment.  If  he  receives  this  once,  or  even  twice,  it  will 
lead  him  to  obedience,  provided  that  when  he  does 
obey  he  is  kindly  treated  for  so  doing.  Of  all  the 
most  cruel  practices,  that  of  licking  a  horse  for  doing 
or  not  doing  a  thing,  after  he  does  or  does  not  do  it,  is 
the  most  inhuman.  If  you  want  your  horse  to  go  and 
he  does  not,  and  if  after  coaxing  he  refuses,  then  use 


the  whip;  but  after  he  begins  to  go  stop — don’t  lick 
him  then  because  he  did  not  go  before,  for  he  will  know 
that  you  are  licking  him  without  a  cause  and  as  a 
punishment;  when  in  fact  if  he  begins  to  do  what  you 
want  him  to,  why  inflict  a  cruel  and  inhuman  law  of 
punishment? 

I  think  there  is  often  a  wrong  import  put  upon  the 
word  break.  As  has  been  well  observed,  we  need  to 
“  break”  a  colt  of  nothing  but  his  bad  habits,  and  na¬ 
turally  he  has  but  few  of  these — bad  management  has 
given  him  the  rest.  We  do  not  “  break”  a  horse  to  the 
harness,  any  more  than  we  break  a  school-boy  to 
grammar.  The  horse  wants  teaching,  and  being  at¬ 
tached  to  man,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  obey  and  lovo 
him. 

Let  love  have  full  sway ;  let  the  law  of  kindness 
and  humanity  be  your  guide  and  teacher;  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  horse  to  be  a  thinking,  reasoning,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  animal;  and  with  gentleness  and  patience  you 
can  teach  and  train  your  horses,  without  paying  five 
dollars  for  a  bogus  receipt,  or  fifty  cents  for  some 
worthless  pamphlet.  S.  L.  Boardman.  Brookdale 
Farm,  near  So.  Norridgewock,  Maine. 


Culture  of  Oats. 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  remarks  on  the  culture  of 
oats,  have  led  me  to  give  you  the  way  we  raise  them 
in  this  part  of  Connecticut.  We  take  land  that  has 
been  cropped  the  year  previous  with  corn,  potatoes  or 
buckwheat— the  corn  and  potato  ground  manured  be¬ 
fore  planting.  We  sow  oats  the  first  thing  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry.  Some  farmers  I  think  are 
a  little  too  early,  sowing  before  the  heavy  rains  in 
spring,  which  leaves  the  top  baked  by  the  sun.  I  have 
seen  fields  where  the  seed  did  not  all  germinate — 
whether  from  exposure  to  the  cold  wet  ground  or  from 
the  baking,  I  know  not.  But  there  is  one  error  that 
all  farmers  should  rid  themselves  of — that  is  plowing 
too  shallow.  They  have  the  notion  that  by  plowing  in 
the  seed,  the  oats  will  stand  dry  weather  better  than 
by  plowing  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and 
then  harrowing  in  the  grain,  which  is  my  practice. 
If  plowed  twice  it  is  not  skimmed  over  the  top  of  the 
ground,  which  must  be  the  case  if  the  seed  is  coverud 
by  the  plow.  The  product  on  land  manured  the  year 
before,  is  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Never  prac¬ 
tice  sowing  on  inverted  sod,  and  never  manure  for 
oats.  Have  sowed  with  plaster,  which  I  think  did  well. 
J.  H.  B.  Newtown,  Ct. 


To  the  Transmutators  of  Wheat. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has 
been  in  my  possession  for  twenty- five  years,  and  during 
all  that  time  there  has  never  been  wheat  sown  upon  it 
till  1856,  nor  do  I  believe  there  was  any  wheat  sown 
upon  it  since  it  was  cleared.  In  the  fall  of  1856,  one- 
half  of  it  was  sown  in  wheat  and  the  other  half  in  rye, 
and  laid  down  with  timothy.  When  the  grain  was  cut 
last  year,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cheat  in  both  lots 
— as  much  in  the  rye  as  in  the  wheat,  and  this  year  as 
much  in  the  timothy  as  in  either  wheat  or  rye.  Now  I 
want  to  know  that  if  wheat  transmutes,  what  objection 
there  is  to  rye,  or  even  timothy,  to  transmute.  There 
is  one  thing  certain — that  part  of  our  fine  cheat  crop 
did  not  originate  from  wheat.  Pittsburgh. 
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How  to  Manage  a  Fifty-Acre  Farm. 

Messrs.  Editors — This  question  is  asked  by  “  A 
Farmer,”  on  page  299,  vol.  ix  of  the  Country  Gen- 
man.  I  have  long  looked  for  an  answer  from  someone 
who  believes  farming  so  profitable,  believing  it  would 
oblige  many  other  farmers  as  well  as  himself.  I  can¬ 
not  give  him  the  required  information,  but  will  renew 
the  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  $60  per  acre, 
for  50  acres  that  will  produce  50  bushels  of  corn  and 
oats  per  acre,  and  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  year¬ 
ly,  near  a  good  market,  quite  low.  The  sales,  as  he 
reports  them,  amounted  to  $485,  without  allowing  any¬ 
thing  for  bread,  seed  or  feed.  These  would  lessen  it 
$200  at  least ;  this  would  leave  him  $285,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  his  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  bills  to  amount  to 
$700.  This  would  leave  him  $415  behind.  Profitable 
business,  truly  !  Will  some  one  explain  how  he  is  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  7  J.  W.  Lequeab.  French- 
town ,  N.  J • 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  transfer  to  our 
pages,  in  answer  to  the  above,  the  following  article 
from  a  recent  no.  of  the  “  Dollar  Newspaper.”  There 
is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  products  of  the  two 
fifty  acre  farms — the  one  amounting  to  only  $485, 
while  the  other  rises  to  $2,232.84  The  owner  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  we  may  venture  to  say,  did  not  find  “farming 
profitable,”  while  the  owner  of  the  latter,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  statement,  with  a  capital  of 
but  $600  to  begin  with,  has  in  twelve  years  time  made 
enough  from  his  fifty  acres  to  enable  him  to  erect  new 
buildings  and  new  fences,  and  to  pay  the  entire  origi¬ 
nal  purchase  money  and  interest,  with  a  surplus  of 
over  $5,000  to  loan.  How  this  was  done  is  told  in  the 
following  article : 

I  have  a  little  farm  of  fifty  acres  of  land  which  I  own 
and  occupy,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  am  as  “  hap 
py  as  a  king,”  and  would  not.  if  I  could,  exchange  situa¬ 
tions  with  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  land,  not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of  this 
farm  affords  me  employment  of  the  most  interesting  kind, 
and  exercise  for  both  mind  and  body,  alike  pleasing  and 
healthful.  My  farm  buildings  are  plain,  but  convenient 
and  substantial,  and  are  located  near  the  centre  of  my 
grounds,  on  an  enclosed  plot  of  land,  containing  about 
two  acres,  occupied  also  as  a  garden  and  fruit  yard.  I 
have  now  growing,  and  in  bearing  condition,  in  my  fruit- 
yard  on  this  plot,  fifty  apple  trees  of  the  best  variety,  ten 
standard  pear  trees,  ten  cherry  trees,  twenty  plum  trees, 
thirty  peach  trees,  three  apricot  trees,  twomulberry  trees, 
six  quince  trees,  one  chestnut  tree,  one  walnut  tree,  two 
filbert  trees,  a  row  of  currant  bushes,  a  row  of  gooseberry 
bushes,  a  row  of  raspberry  bushes,  and  four  grapevines.  I 
have  also  a  moderate  sized  lawn  in  front  of  my  dwelling, 
containing  a  number  of  shade  trees,  and  also  embellished 
with  a  few  fine  specimens  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  ar¬ 
ranged  principally  along  the  avenues. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  purchased  this  property  for  five 
thousand  dollars  cash,  (the  whole  amount  of  which  was 
kindly  loaned  me  by  a  friend.)  and  commenced  my  farm 
operations  with  only  six  hundred  dollars  cash  of  my  own 
money.  With  this  sixhnndred  dollars  I  stocked  my  farm 
with  two  working  horses,  three  milch  cows,  three  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  six  shoats,  twenty  barn  fowls,  a  two-horse 
farm  wagon,  a  plow,  a  cultivator,  a  harrow,  a  fanuing- 
mill,  cutting-box,  &c.,  and  purchased  my  horse  feed  and 
flour  for  bread  on  credit  for  the  first  season.  The  fences 
were  all  very  poor,  and  the  buildings  old  and  dilapidated. 
These  buildings  1  have  since  torn  down  and  erected  new 
ones  near  the  centre  of  the  farm,  as  before  stated,  and 
have  my  fields  now  enclosed  with  good  post  and  rail  fen¬ 
ces. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  farm  operations  I  adopted  the 
following  system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  general  farm 
management,  and  have  adhered  thereto  strictly  up  to  the 
present  time,  and,  by  my  success  in  the  business,  have 
been  enabled  not  onlv  to  repay  my  friend  the  money  tie 
loaned  me,  but  in  addition  to  tins,  have  had  the  means  to 
return  him  the  favor,  by  a  loan  of  a  still  larger  sum,  which 


has  enabled  him  to  avoid  a  heavy  sacrifice  and  survive  a 
misfortune  which  otherwise  would  have  crushed  him. 

To  return  to  my  subject :  I  divided  my  farm  Into  four 
fields,  of  twelve  acres  each,  in  one  of  which  I  planted  corn, 
and  at  the  last  dressing  of  the  corn  sowed  clover  seed 
over  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  to  live  acres. 
In  the  other  field  I  sowed  oats  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and,  at  the  time  of  seeding  the  oats,  sowed  over  the  field 
four  bushels  of  grass  seed,  timothy  and  clover  mixed,  and 
of  each  about  an  equal  quantity.  In  one  other  field  I  sow¬ 
ed  winter  grain,  principally  wheat,  and  over  this  field  sow¬ 
ed,  in  the  following  spring,  about  three  bushels  of  clover 
seed  ;  and  one  field  I  kept  for  grass  and  hay.  I  plant  my 
corn  on  the  wheat  and  rye  stubble-field  early  in  the  spring, 
and  manure  the  ground  plentifully  before  it  is  plowed.  I 
have  always  considered  the  sod  of  young  clover,  which  I 
plowed  in  with  the  manure,  a  great  benefit  to  the  corn 
crop.  My  wheat  I  sow  on  clover  sod  after  two  piowings, 
the  first  plowing  deep,  the  second  shallow,  and  alter  the 
first  plowing  apply  to  the  land,  a  coat  of  lime  and  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure,  and  harrow  both  in  together  previous 
to  the  last  plowing.  About  the  10th  of  September  I  sow 
my  wheat  and  harrow  in.  By  this  mode  of  management, 
I  have  the  benefit  of  young  clover  sod  for  my  corn,  also 
for  my  oats,  and  an  old  sod  for  my  wheat ;  and  I  consider 
this  method  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  enrich  the  land 
of  any  other,  as,  without  any  other  manure,  the  grass  lay 
alone  would  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  insure 
good  crops.  I  never  turn  my  cattle,  horses  or  hogs  in  my 
grass  field  to  pasture,  as  I  can  keep  them  all  better  in  the 
stable  or  yard,  on  one-third  of  the  grass  they  would  thus 
consume  and  tread  under  foot,  and  destroy.  I  would  al¬ 
most  as  willingly  turn  my  hogs  to  fatten  in  my  corn-field, 
as  to  allow  my  cattle  to  run  at  large  and  pasture  in  my 
field  of  grass.  I  mow  grass  and  feed  them  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  and  yard  three  times  a  day,  and  while  they  enjoy 
their  food  much  better  in  the  shade,  they  are  all  at  work 
all  the  time,  In  manufacturing  duntr  of  the  very  best  kind; 
and  the  quantity  they  make  is  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
manure  twenty-four  acres  very  heavily,  to  wit:  twelve 
planted  with  corn,  and  twelve  sown  with  winter  grain. 
Indeed,  I  consider  this  method  of  feeding  farm  stock,  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  good  farm  management. 
But  I  know  there  are  objections  made  to  this,  on  various 
grounds  ;  but  after  all,  the  only  objection  in  reality  is,  that 
it  is  "too  much  trouble.”  If  this  plan  is  pursued  there 
will  never  be  any  need  of  guano  on  a  farm,  or  any  other 
artificial  fertilizers.  In  truth  the  farmer  can  in  this  way 
often  make  more  dung  than  he  can  safely  use,  without  en¬ 
dangering  an  overgrowth  of  his  crops,  especially  the 
wheat  crop,  which  is  injured  by  an  excess  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure. 

I  am  careful  to  keep  an  account  every  year  of  all  the 
products  of  ray  farm,  and  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
each  article  bold.  A  id  I  send  you  hereto  annexed  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  articles  sold  for  last  year,  1857,  and  omit  what 
was  retained  for  family  use,  feed,  seed,  & c.,  &c..  viz  : 


Corn,  sold  824  bushels,  at  60c.,  . .  $494  40 

Oats,  “  632  “  at  35c .  22120 

Wheat  “  376  “  at  $1  10, .  413  60 

Rye,  “  25  “  at  70c., .  17  60 

Hay,  “  10  tons  at  $15, _  150  00 

Butter  “  743  pounds,  at  20e.,„ .  148  60 

Apples,  “  324  bushels,  at  $1, _ 324  00 

Pork,  “  3.642  pounds,  at  8c .  292  36 

Eggs,  “  174  dozen,  at  15c., _  21  00 

Cherries,  “  315  quarts,  at  6c., _  18  90 

Currants,  “  316  quarts,  at  7c  ,  . .  22  12 

Peaches,  “  60  baskets,  at  $1 .25, .  75  00 

Gooseberries,  427  quarts,  at  8c., _ — -  34  16 

Total  cash  receipts, . . $2,232  84 


I  also  keep  an  account  of  cash  outlaid  for  farm  labor, 
&.C.,  which  for  the  year  stated,  1857,  amounted  to  a  little 
over  three  hundred  dollars,  leaving  me  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  nett  profits  for  the  one  year,  and  that  too 
when  the  prices  of  grain,  and  all  farm  produce  were  unu¬ 
sually  low.  Industry.  Philadelphia  Co .,  Pa.,  1858. 


Recipe  for  Artificial  Honey. 

To  10  lbs  crushed  sugar,  or  good  coffee  sugar,  add 
3  pints  of  water  ;  scald  and  skim  ;  then  add  3  lbs.  good 
strained  honey,  4  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  10  or 
12  drops  of  the  essence  of  peppermint.  Mix  the  whole 
intimately,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Many  prefer  this  mixture  to  pure  honey,  as  it  can 
be  eaten  by  most  persons  who  cannot  eat  honey  with¬ 
out  injury.  D.  S.  Heffron.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Wintering  Sheep. 

Eds  Co  Gent. — Perhaps  a  few  hints  on  the  best 
manner  of  wintering  sheep  economically  and  profitably, 
will  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  columns;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  experience  of  the  writer  will  be  of  use  to 
your  readers  or  some  of  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  sheep  or  cattle  eat  more  in 
cold  weather  than  in  warm  ;  that  extra  food  is  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  animal  heat  during  cold  and 
frosty  weather.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  good 
warm  sheds  or  stables  be  provided  for  the  sheep,  capa¬ 
cious  enough  for  the  hay  racks  to  be  under  the  same 
roof;  and  that  the  sheep  have  plenty  of  room.  A  shed 
40  by  20  feet,  is  ample  for  100  sheep;  with  the  racks 
all  round  on  the  inside.  Such  a  shed,  with  double  roof 
and  12  or  14  feet  posts,  will  give  storage  enough  over 
head  for  all  the  hay  needed  for  the  flock  ;  and  the  hay 
can  be  dropped  down  directly  into  the  racks  through 
scuttles,  thus  preventing  waste. 

The  sheep  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  out  of  the 
yard — at  least  not  on  grass  ground  ;  for  at  every  warm 
spell,  when  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow,  they  will  not 
eat  hay  if  allowed  to  run  on  pasture  or  meadow,  and 
will  invariably  lose  flesh.  They  should  also  have  easy 
access  to  good  soft  water  every  day  ;  they  can  do  with¬ 
out  water  by  eating  snow,  but  they  do  not  winter  as 
well.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who  owns  two  farms  a 
mile  apart,  and  depends  on  a  tenant  to  take  care  of 
the  sheep  on  one  of  them,  says  he  can  tell  if  his  tenant 
has  neglected  to  water  the  sheep,  within  two  or  three 
days  after,  by  the  appearance  of  the  flock ;  the  bad 
effects  of  a  want  of  water  showing  themselves  in  that 
short  time.  Good  troughs  must  be  provided  for  grain 
to  be  fed  in  ;  and  the  sheep  ought  to  have  at  least  half 
a  gill  of  corn — or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  grain — 
each  per  day.  They  will  not  eat  so  much  hay  as  they 
would  if  no  corn  was  fed,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
is  increased  by  it,  thus  getting  double  pay  for  the 
grain.  Of  course,  sheep  intended  for  the  butcher 
should  haye  more  grain,  as  this  allowance  would  not 
fat  them,  but  merely  increase  the  weight  of  the  fleece. 
Sheep  fed  under  cover  eat  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  hay  as  when  fed  out  of  doors.  This  saving  of 
fodder  will  nearly  pa.y  for  the  sheds  in  three  years,  and 
is  one  source  of  profit  in  wool-growing.  It  costs  about 
50  cents  per  head  more  to  winter  sheep  when  the  hay 
is  fed  in  racks  out  of  doors,  than  when  they  are  in  the 
sheds.  Every  loek  of  hay  that  gets  wet  will  remain 
untouched,  and  of  course  is  wasted.  Sheep  must  have 
dry  hay,  or  they  will  starve  before  spring;  and  if  they 
do  not  die  they  will  inevitably  lose  their  wool  before 
shearing. 

At  least  four  weeks  before  yeaning  time,  the  ewes 
should  have  roots  daily,  or,  what  is  better,  good  clover 
hay.  If  the  ewes  have  clover,  their  udders  will  be  as 
full  of  milk  as  when  in  the  pasture,  and  not  a  lamb 
wili  be  lost  for  want  of  sustenance. 

When  hay  is  $8  per  ton,  corn  75  cts.  per  bushel,  and 
salt  $2  per  barrel,  it  costs  about  SI  50  per  head  (wash¬ 
ing  and  shearing  included,)  to  keep  sheep  a  year. 
Good  Merino  sheep  well  wintered,  and  fed  some  grain, 
should  yield  about  5  lbs.  of  wool  per  bead  ;  and  the 
lambs  would  be  worth  about  $2  per  bead  at  weaning, 
on  the  average  The  net  profits  of  such  a  flock  would 
be  not  far  from  SI  per  head,  showing  what  good  care 
in  the  selection  and  management  of  sheep  may  be 
made  to  accomplish.  D.  A.  A.  Nichols 
• 


Increase  of  Weight  in  Hereford  Steers. 

Messrs  Tucker  &  Son — As  facts  relating  to  cattle 
of  any  breed  are  interesting  to  practical  men,  I  send 
you  the  weight  of  the  sixteen  steers  sold  to  Mr.  James 
Van  Alstyne  by  Mr  Geo.  Clarke.  They  weighed  when 
purchased  in  New-York, 


Dec.  10th,  1857,  averaging, . .  1262  lbs. 

Aug.  6th,  1858,  at  Ghent,  Col.  Co., .  1695 

Oct.  29th,  “  “  “  .  1765 

Nov.  23d,  “  “  “  .  1803 


This  shows  an  increase  for  less  than  a  year  of  541  lbs. 
They  were  fed  six  quarts  of  cob  and  corn  meal  during 
October  when  on  grass,  and  in  November  12  quarts,  in 
addition  to  their  grass.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  but 
I  think  a  remunerating  price  for  feeding.  I  saw  the 
last  weighing,  and  took  the  three  former  ones  from  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne’s  book  with  the  latter.  If  any  Short- 
Horn  breeder  can  show  a  more  uniform  lot  of  steers,  in 
“co/or,”  symmetry,  size,  and  weight  with  compact¬ 
ness,  with  less  offal,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  pro¬ 
duced.  These  steers  will  probably  be  sold  to  one 
butcher.  If  so,  I  will  endeavor  to  get  tbeir  weight  of 
hide,  tallow,  and  carcass,  for  the  benefit  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  as  this  is  the  true  test  of  quality  and  the  profit¬ 
ableness  of  animals.  Wenever  you  find  the  least 
shrinkage  in  offal,  you  find  less  consumers  and  more 
beef  for  food  consumed  ;  of  this  fact  I  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  important 
reasons  for  my  adopting  the  Herefords.  W.  II.  Sotham 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1858  [See  Mr.  H.’s  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  paper,  p.  273  ] 

Product,  of  Bees. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
the  profits  of  my  bees  this  year.  I  wintered  over  last 
winter,  69  sw arms,  in  good  condition,  and  from  these 
69  stceks  of  bees  I  took  this  summer  and  fall,  2535  lbs. 
of  pure  box  honey — 2400  lbs.  I  sold  at  Canandaigua 
for  15  cents  per  pound,  to  be  shipped  to  New-York, 
Some  of  my  best  stocks  made  six  boxes  full  of  honey, 
which  weighed  72  lbs.  I  got  20  good  young  swarms, 
which  I  value  at  $5  apiece. 

It  was  a  poor  season  for  swarming  this  year,  and  not 
so  good  for  making  honey  as  some  other  seasons  have 
been  since  I  have  kept  bees. 

I  use  the  kind  of  hive  recommended  by  Quinby — a 
common  box  hive,  made  12  inches  square  inside  by  14 
deep,  with  ten  inch  holes  in  the  top,  and  then  the  boxes 
and  a  cap  over  them,  as  described  by  Quinby  in  his 
“Mysteries  of  Bee -Keeking.” 

As  for  millers  and  worms,  the  best  and  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  pinch  their  heads.  Eugene 
Lev/is.  Ontario  Co,  N  Y.,  Nov.  15. 


Crossing  to  Improve  Fowls. 

The  second  premium  for  the  largest  and  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  fowls  at  the  Mass.  State  Pair,  was  taken  by  E. 
F.  Hollis  of  West  Needham.  They  were  a  mixture  of 
pure  bred  fowls  with  the  common  kinds,  and  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  course  of  crossing,  pursued  for  years,  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  excellence.  Mr.  H.  secures 
a  pure  bred  Dorking  cock,  and  selects  the  best  formed 
hens  of  his  own  stock,  rejecting  every  pullet  which  has 
not  all  the  requisite  qualities.  The  same  course  is 
adopted  by  many  farmers,  and  where  early  maturity 
for  market  is  desired,  is  very  judicious.  Only  the 
Dorking,  Spanish,  or  game  cocks,  should  be  employed. 
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Farm  Management. 


[We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Thomas’  “Essay 
on  Farm  Management”  appears,  re  written  and  enlarged 
especially  for  this  purpose,  in  the  Register  of  Rural 
Affairs  for  1859.  The  introductory  sketch  with  which 
he  opens  the  subject,  together  with  its  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions,  are  copied  below,  and  will  give  the  reader  a  foretaste 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  whole.] 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry,  why  different 
men  with  the  same  opportunities,  variously  fail  or  suc¬ 
ceed,  after  years  of  equal  labor.  One  will  become 
rich,  the  other  poor,  on  the  same  piece  of  land.  One 
has  had  continued  prosperity,  and  doubled  or  tripled 
his  capital.  The  other  has  met  with  nothing  but  diffi¬ 
culty,  misfortune,  and  “  hard  times.”  Instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  capital,  he  has  become  heavily  involved  in 
debt.  His  farm  has  run  down  and  diminished  in  value 


Altogether,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  except 
with  a  lucky  few ,  farming  is  a  very  hard,  slavish,  non¬ 
paying  occupation. 


SQUIRE  SLIPSHOD  S  BARS. 


His  successful  neighbor  on  the  other  hand,  has 
adopted  a  very  different  opinion.  His  crops  are  good, 
with  scarcely  an  exception — his  fences  impenetrable — 
his  fields  without  a  weed — his  farm-buildings  and  barn¬ 
yards  models  of  neatness — his  cattle  and  sheep  richly 
marked  with  improved  blood,  in  fine  condition,  and 
eagerly  sought  in  market  at  high  prices — his  fruit  trees 
are  bending  under  their  rich  loads,  and  his  dwelling 
and  door-yard  a  gem  of  rural  beauty.  He  has  “not 
quite  yet”  concluded  to  give  up  the  business  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  feverish  speculation,  nor  for  the  close,  pent- 
up,  and  anxious  life  of  city  trade. 


the  fine  hundred-acre  patrimony,  has  worked  equally 
hard,  but  he  had  not  an  acre  left  him,  and  was  insolvent. 

Nearly  all  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  two  simi¬ 
lar  cases — those  of  Farmer  Thrifty  and  Squire  Slip¬ 
shod.  They  will  therefore  recognize  at  once  some  of 
the  accompanying  roughly  sketched  portraits.  Squire 
Slipshod’s  barn  was  originally  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  motives  of  economy  have  compelled  him 
to  omit  some  repairs  he  would  have  otherwise  been 
glad  to  make — and  he  has  become  disheartened  since 
he  has  discovered  that  boards  and  shingles  become  de¬ 
tached  more  easily  than  from  the  buildings  of  his 
neighbors.  He  has  adopted  a  cheap  fastening  to  his 
barn-doors,  which,  from  its  security,  compels  him  to 
leave  his  wagons  and  tools  outside.  lie  especially 
wonders  why  Farmer  Thrifty’s  barn  and  fence  “keep 
in  such  good  order.” 


The  Squire’s  door-yard  gate  is  the  best  gate  on  his 
premises ;  although  the  hinges  are  a  little  imperfect, 
causing  it  to  diverge  from  the  poet  at  the  bottom — the 


CARRIAGE  GATE. 

only  inconvenience  of  which  results  from  the  street  pigs, 
which  are  constantly  thrusting  themselves  through. 
The  carriage-gate  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  one  just 


FARMER  THRIFTY’S  BARN. 

There  is  no  lack  of  examples  of  both  of  these  kinds 
of  farming.  The  writer  knows  two  men,  now  under 
fifty,  who  began  active  life  in  farming  at  about  the 
same  period — the  first  with  very  little  property,  the 
other  with  a  beautiful  hundred-acre  farm.  The  first 
in  less  than  twenty  years  had  accumulated  enough  to 
buy  seven  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  that  fer¬ 
tile  region,  and  his  average  nett  profits  were  between 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  other,  with 


THE  SQUIRE’S  MODE  OF  WINTERING  TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

described,  but  possesses  opposite  qualities,  gaping  open 
at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom. 

Ilis  mode  of  wintering  tools  and  implements  is  not 
peculiar  to  him,  but  has  some  advantages,  the  main 
one  being  a  saving  of  care  and  labor. 

The  Squire  will  not  admit  that  his  favorite  horses 
are  in  any  respect  inferior  to  others,  except  it  be  that 
Farmer  Thrifty’s  area  little  fatter — which  is  more  than 
balanced  by  their  high  feeding  and^pampered  keeping. 
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THE  SQUIRE’S  HORSES. 

On  these  two  points  he  confesses  to  have  been  un¬ 
lucky.  One  is  in  his  young  orchard,  which  has  never 

flourished  so  well  as 
that  of  his  more  suc¬ 
cessful  neighbor,  but 
he  will  not  believe 
that  this  difference 
arises  from  anything 
else  than  luck,  al¬ 
though  he  never  gives 
his  orchard  any  culti¬ 
vation.  Raising  pears 
he  regards  as  a  hum¬ 
bug,  as  such  varieties 
as  he  has  planted, 
with  his  peculiar 
management,  which 
he  thinks  “good 
enough,”  have  given 
him  specimens  like 
fig.  1.  He  cannot,  how- 
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FARMER  THRIFTY’S  TEAM. 


ever,  account  for  the 
good  luck  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  whose  entire  crop 
was  similar  to  fig  2. 
The  other  point  in 

THE  SQUIRE’S  YOUNG  ORCHARD.  whlch  he  admits  Hs 

inferiority,' is  in  his  corn  crop,  from  which,  although 
his  land  is  comparatively  fertile,  he  obtains  only  about 


yp 
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FARMER  THRIFTY’S  YOUNG  ORCHARD. 


ten  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  while  the 
Parmer  usually  gets 
from  fifty  to  seventy. 

Now  the  question 
very  properly  occurs, 
what  should  cause  so 
great  a  difference  in 
the  farming  of  two 
neighbors  —  one  al¬ 
ways  prosperous,  the 
other  as  uniformly  un¬ 
successful.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  an  interesting 
and  important  one, 
namely,  difference  in 
management.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  la- 


Fig.  2. 

bor  expended,  but  the  way  in  which  this  labor  is  di¬ 
rected.  A  man  may  work  hard  for  days  together,  in 
carrying  a  hogshead  of  water,  by  repeated  journeys, 
in  an  egg- shell;  or  by  efficient  appliances  it  may  be 


i  l  i 
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'  FERGUSO/v 

THE  SQUIRE  “UNLUCKY”  WITH  HIS  CORN  CROP. 

conveyed  the  same  distance  in  a  few  minutes.  One 
may  fatigue  himself  to  no  purpose  by  taking  hold  of 


rEn&uxon 

THE  FARMER’S  CORN. 

the  wrong  end  of  the  lever,  while  its  proper  use  may 
overcome  any  resistance.  It  is  this  bad  application  of 
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labor  that  causes  heavy  loss  to  hard-working,  badly- 
managing  farmers.  It  is  the  object  of  these  remarks 
to  poiut  out  the  causes  of  failure,  and  the  requisites 
for  success. 

Order. — The  good  performance  of  a  single  opera¬ 
tion,  does  not  constitute  a  successful  farmer.  If  he 
raises  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  while  his 
other  crops  do  not  pay  cost;  or  if  be  sells  a  young  colt 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  sinks  five  hundred  on 
other  animals,  he  is  a  poor  manager.  The  perfection 
of  the  art  requires  a  skillful  attention  to  every  part — 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Every  thing  must 
be  done  not  only  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  but  with  the  most  effective  and  economical  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money.  All  must  move  on  with  clock¬ 
work  regularity,  without  hurry  or  confusion,  even  at 
the  most  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  A  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  whole  business  must  be  devised  In  ma¬ 
turing  such  a  plan,  several  important  branches  of  the 
subject  are  to  be  carefully  examined,  under  the  various 
heads  of  Capital,  Laying  Out  the  Farm,  Buildings, 
Choice  of  Implements,  Selection  of  Animals,  Rotation 
of  Crops,  and  arrangement  of  Operations  in  the  Order 
of  Time. 


Feeding  Out  Corn-Stallts. 

Some  weeks  since  (Co.  Gent.  Sept  30,)  you  gave 
some  of  our  “notions”  on  “Curing  Corn  Fodder” — 
perhaps  it  may  interest  new  beginners  in  farming  to 
read  some  items  of  experience  in  feeding  them  out. 
It  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  given  considerable  at¬ 
tention,  our  part  of  “the  chores”  at  the  barn  being 
usually  among  the  cows  and  sheep,  rather  than  with 
the  horses  or  hogs,  and  the  supply  of  corn  fodder  being 
generally  an  ample  one.  Indeed,  like  many  other 
farmers  now-a-days,  the  stalks  of  our  corn  would,  if 
properly  cured  and  saved,  and  then  fed  out  without 
waste ,  nearly  winter  our  cattle. 

But  the  feeding  without  waste — howshall  it  be  done  ? 
Not  in  racks  and  mangers,  at  least,  for  from  any  of  the 
half-dozen  kinds  we  have  tried,  the  stalks  soon  find 
their  way  out  under  the  animal’s  feet.  Not  in  stan¬ 
chions  or  stalls,  unless  you  wish  to  spend  as  much  time 
in  clearing  away  the  refused  stalks  as  in  supplying 
them  at  first.  Not  around  the  yard,  if  there  is  any 
moisture  about,  for  if  once  trodden  w.iere  the  juices  of 
the  manure  wet  them,  cattle  refuse  them  utterly. 
Where,  then,  do  you  ask — where,  with  the  least  trou¬ 
ble,  the  least  waste,  and  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of 
the  consumers  themselves?  We  will  try  to  answer. 

When  do  cattle  seem  to  consume  coarse  fodder  with 
the  gieatest  relish  ?  Usually  in  freezing  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Then  is  the  time  to  feed  out  corn-stalks.  The  yard 
is  then  the  place — frozen  hard,  there  is  no  moisture  to 
soil  the  fodder— no  rising  odors  to  give  stock  a  distaste 
to  it.  Scatter  it  around  the  yard,  and  they  will  eat  all 
but  the  coarser  stalks— all  they  will  eat  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  such  weather  we  give  them  three 
times  a  day  ;  in  thawy  weather  give  hay  in  racks,  in 
any  clean  place  where  they  will  eat  it,  and  with  little 
waste. 

If  there  is  much  manure  in  the  yard,  it  will  not 
freeze  as  early  as  dryer  ground  or  more  exposed  situ¬ 
ations.  So  we  find  it  this  year — a  small  lot  back  of  the 
barn  being  frozen  hard,  while  the  sheltered  yard  is  yet 
too  soft  for  a  feeding  ground.  We  can  use  this  lot 


without  loss  or  trouble,  save  that  of  raking  up  the  re¬ 
fused  stalks  occasionally  and  returning  them  to  the 
yard — to  neglect  this  would  be  a  very  wasteful  prac¬ 
tice  ;  they  are  needed  for  manure,  and  will  help  litter 
the  yard — they  are  not  needed  where  they  now  lie — 
reason  sufficient  for  their  removal.  We  now  feed  out 
corn-stalks  and  pumpkins  there,  and  allow  the  old 
sheep  to  run  with  the  cows  a  part  of  the  time — the 
lambs  being  now  in  their  yard,  and  fed  on  good  clover 
hay  and  bean  straw. 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  who  raises  four  or  five  acres  of 
corn  to  our  one,  (mind  we  do  not  say  bushels  of  corn, 
for  be  hardly  begins  to  do  it,)  some  years  since  tried 
cutting  corn-stalks  before  feeding.  lie  thought  that 
it  was  souie  saving — rather  more  were  eaten  than  if 
left  whole — but  he  found  it  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and 
the  practice  was  soon  discontinued.  We  do  not  believe 
it  will  pay,  as  a  general  rule,  to  cut  the  usual  winter 
fodder  for  animals;  they  may  as  well  use  their  teeth 
as  we  spend  time  and  elbow-grease  or  horse  power, 
that  they  may  fill  themselves  more  rapidly.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  well-chewed  food  will  be  more  perfect¬ 
ly  digested  than  that  half  masticated,  though  for  fat¬ 
tening  animals  it  might  be  economy  to  give  them  all 
the  aid  and  appetiteizers  consistent  with  health  and 
economy. 

Corn-stalks,  we  would  say  in  conclusion,  are  always 
worth  saving.  Because  one  has  a  poor  corn  crop  it  is 
no  reason  they  should  allow  half  its  value  to  be  wast¬ 
ed  ;  but  we  have  been,  time  and  again,  so  pained  by 
the  sight  of  such  waste,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  ut¬ 
ter  our  protest  against  it;  and  the  half-starved  ani¬ 
mals  of  such  farmers  would  protest,  too,  if  they  could, 
against  the  shiftlessness  of  their  owners.  J.  Niagara 
Co ,  Dec.,  1858. 


Subsoil  Ditching  Plow. 

Numerous  inquiries  having  been  made  in  Reference 
to  the  plow  advertised  in  this  journal,  and  used  in  the 
experiments  lately  reported,  showing  the  saving  of 
expense  in  ditching  by  its  use,  we  are  compelled  to 
answer  them  once  for  all  through  our  columns. 

1.  Some  inquire  as  to  its  strength  and  durability.  It 
is  not  heavy,  weighing  but  little  more  than  100  lbs., 
but  is  so  well  braced,  that  in  cutting  some  miles  of 
drain  with  a  strong  team  through  stony  ground,  no  ac¬ 
cident  or  injury  occurred,  except  wearing  the  point  or 
shoe.  By  renewing  the  shoe,  it  would  no  doubt  last 
much  longer  than  a  common  plow,  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  wear  elsewhere. 

2.  It  will  answer  well  the  purposes  of  a  common 
subsoil  plow. 

3.  It  differs  from  the  common  subsoil  plow,  by  its 
capability  of  descending  and  working  at  the  bottom  of 
a  three-feet  ditch,  while  the  team  and  plowman  walk 
on  the  surface. 

4.  We  think  the  $10  plow  would  be  more  generally 
useful  than  the  large  or  $15  subsoiler,  which  is  in  a 
difficult  and  we  think  less  easily  managed  form. 

5.  We  have  had  a  number  of  plows,  variously  con¬ 
trived,  for  effecting  the  same  object,  &  find  this  the  best 

- - 

Leaking  Cow’s  Teats.— A  correspondent  of  the 
New- England  Farmer  says,  dip  the  end  of  the  teat  in 
strong  alum-water  twice  a  day,  for  several  days,  and 
the  leak  will  cease. 
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Farm  Gates. 

I  made  some  farm  gates  last  spring  that  I  am  much 
pleased  with.  I  presume  many  people  have  made 
gates  after  the  same  or  a  similar  pattern,  but  perhaps 
I  have  added  some  improvements  that  they  had  not 
thought  of,  and  perhaps  they  have  some  improvements 
that  I  have  not,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  there 
are  many  gates  made  at  as  great  an  expense  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  but  without  having  as  good  a  gate 
when  finished  ;  in  such  instances  I  might  suggest  some¬ 
thing  of  use  A  person  wishing  to  make  a  gate,  but 
having  no  model  before  him  to  work  from,  would  get 
much  assistance  from  a  plan,  as  to  height,  length, 
size  of  stuff,  width  of  spaces,  &c  ,  &e.,  even  though  it 
was  not  just  the  thing  he  wanted  to  use  himself. 


stuff  and  width  of  spaces;  the  slats  are  1?  in  thick  by 
3  in.  wide, — except  the  bottom  one,  which  is  5  in  wide 
— and  12  ft.  long;  the  end  posts  2£  by  3  in.,  and  cut 
5  ft.  long,  but  as  the  gate  is  but  4&  ft  high,  it  leaves 
3  in.  beyond  the  mortice, which  is  required  to  prevent 
the  posts  splitting  out  at  the  ends.  The  top  rail  is  2 
by  2i  in.  In  most  gates  that  I  have  seen,  the  top  rail 
has  been  3  by  3,  and  cut  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
gate  to  the  front  end  to  2  by  3.  The  only  place  it  is 
necessary  to  be  3  in.  is  for  the  mortice  to  receive  the 
perpendicular. 

The  first  gate  I  made  was  to  fill  a  space  14  feet  wide, 
and  not  having  any  3  by  3  stick  of  that  length,  I  took 
a  common  chestnut  fence  rail,  2  by  2J,  and  in  place  of 
morticing  and  pinning  the  perpendicular  into  it,  made 
a  shallow  mortice  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and 
used  a  strap  bolt,  riveted  to  the  perpendicular  and 
passing  through  the  top  rail,  with  a  nut  on  top,  and 
also  another  strap  or  wing  riveted  to  the  front  brace, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  draw  away  at  this  point 
and  leave  an  open  joint;  this  strap-bolt  binds  the 
whole  firmly  together  at  one  of  the  points  of  greatest 
strain,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  it  in  preference  to  a  heavier  top  rail. 

The  upper  hinge,  you  will  notice,  passes  through  the 
post  of  the  gate  in  the  same  mortice  with  the  top  rail, 
and  bolts  on  to  it.  By  this  arrangement,  the  whole 
strain  of  the  top  hinge  is  transferred  directly  to  the 
top  rail,  drawing  lengthwise  upon  it,  and  without 
straining  any  other  part  of  the  gate.  The  lower  hinge 
should  pass  through  the  frame  of  the  gate,  with  a  nut 
and  washer  on  each  side,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  sagging 
in  gate  or  post,  by  altering  these  nuts  the  gate  can  be 
raised  to  swing  clear  again.  The  top  hinge  should  also 
pass  through  the  post  the  gate  is  hung  to,  with  a  nut 
on  the  back  side  for  the  same  purpose.  With  this 
hanging,  a  gate  will  swing  either  way  if  desired. 

In  putting  the  gate  together,  I  used  3  in.  carriage 


bolts,  i  in  iron,  using  a  bolt  at  every  crossing  of  brace 
and  slat.  The  bolts  can  be  got  at  hardware  store,  cost 
•$1  75  a  hundred— washers,  4  or  5  cents  a  hundred — 
and  are  much  stronger  and  better  in  every  respect  than 
nails. 

I  have  used  the  latch  hung  with  a  chain,  and  swing¬ 
ing  horizontal,  and  also  the  latch  hung  at  the  end  like 
a  common  door-latcb  ;  of  the  two,  I  like  the  latter  the 
best;  either  should  pass  through  a  mortice  in  the  front 
post,  with  a  bolt  above  and  below  it,  to  prevent  splitting. 

Next  in  reference  to  a  post  to  hang  the  gate  to.  Here 
but  few  are  sufficiently  particular,  and  the  consequence 
is,  after  a  year  or  two  the  gate  rests  on  the  ground  in¬ 
stead  of  swinging,  and  has  to  be  carried  round  by  main 
strength.  The  best  arrangement  I  know  of,  is  to  dig  a 
ditch  the  width  of  the  gateway,  2£  or  3  ft  deep,  then 
lay  an  oak  sill  in  this  ditch,  and  mortice  the  posts  into 
it  with  a  stout  brace  from  the  sill  to  the  post;  fixed  in 
this  manner,  the  post  cannot  sag  as  long  as  the  timber 
remains  sound,  and  the  gate  once  hung  to  swing  clear 
will  remain  so. 

This  number  of  slats  and  width  of  spaces,  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  roadside  gate,  that  will  be  required  to  stop 
pigs,  sheep,  geese,  &c  ,  but  for  a  gate  between  lots,  to 
turn  horses  and  cattle  only,  a  four  feet  gate  with  one 
less  slat,  and  hung  a  little  higher  from  the  ground,  an¬ 
swers  every  purpose.  J.  H.  B.  North  Nassau,  N.  Y 

“Sod”  Crops  on  the  Prairie. 

Such  weeds  as  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  are  often 
the  only  crops  raised  by  the  farmer  on  their  summer’s 
“breaking”  upon  the  prairie.  Others  “cut  in  corn  ’ 
— cutting  through  the  sod  by  a  blow  from  an  axe,  and 
depositing  the  seed — which  receives  no  other  care  until 
harvest  A  few  have  sown  buckwheat  and  other  crops, 
which  practices  we  fully  commend  and  hope  to  see  more 
extensively  adopted. 

Buckwheat  sown  liberally  upon  the  inverted  sod  has¬ 
tens  its  decomposition,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
prevents  the  growth  of  those  weeds  which  would  other¬ 
wise  occupy  the  ground.  Keeping  down  weeds  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  repay  the  sowing  of  this  grain,  though  its 
product  were  never  harvested  save  by  stock,  but  we 
have  seen  its  yield  quite  as  remunerative  as  though 
sown  on  older  ground.  It  may  be  sown  on  the  sod 
either  before  or  after  its  inversion — and  even  in  the 
latter  case,  will  grow  without  harrowing,  though  a  light 
operation  of  the  kind  is  to  be  preferred. 

Beans  are  also  a  profitable  crop  on  the  “sod,” — cut 
in  with  an  axe  or  spade,  they  need  no  farther  cultiva¬ 
tion  until  harvest,  and  usually  yield  a  liberal  return. 

Millet  is  sometimes  grown  very  successfully  on  the 
new  breaking,  and  also  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  and 
the  Sunflower. 

Large  crops  of  turnips  can  be  grown  in  favorable 
seasons  at  a  very  slight  expense— merely  the  seed  and 
labor  of  harvesting,  or  stock  may  be  turned  on  before 
they  freeze,  to  consume  them.  The  better  way,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  pit  them  for  spring  feeding  to  sheep  and 
milch  cows. 

Besides  the  above  named,  all  kinds  of  vines  flourish 
and  frequently  give  crops  which  repay  the  cost  of  till¬ 
age  and  breaking. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  furnished  by  a  reliable  West¬ 
ern  farmer  friend,  we  must  call  it  poor  economy  to  let 
a  season  be  lost  by  allowing  the  “  breaking  ”  to  remain 
in  fallow. 
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Prize  Black  Spanish  Fowls. 

The  above  cut  is  a  good  representation  of  the  fowls 
which  received  the  first  premium  at  the  Pair  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society.  They  were  exhibited  by  W. 
R.  Hills  of  this  city. 

Sending  Poultry  to  Market,  <fcc. 

West  Washington  Market ,  No.  227,  New-  York ,  Dec.  6. 

L.  Tucker  &  Son — The  readers  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  probably  have  noticed  in  your  market  re¬ 
ports,  that  Bucks  county  poultry  brings  13  to  15  cents 
per  pound,  when  this  State  poultry  sells  from  7  to  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  difference  becomes  greater  as 
prices  advance. 

To  explain  why  this  is  so  is  my  object,  thinking 
thereby  to  repay  in  part  for  some  of  the  many  valuable 
hints  I  have  derived  from  reading  your  paper. 

The  Bucks  county  stock  are  of  the  Dorking  five-toed 
variety,  sufficiently  crossed  with  the  large  yellow  varie¬ 
ty  to  have  fine  yellow  legs  and  feet — not  feathered  legs 
— all  young  and  well  fatted,  and  nicely  dressed — legs 
and  wings  tied  snugly  to  the  body  with  wrapping  twine, 
and  then  tied  in  pairs,  and  packed  snugly  In  boxes, 
backs  up. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  all  the  poultry  that  comes  to 
New-York  from  sections  where  your  paper  is  read,  was 
fatted  and  put  up  as  above,  with  a  little  attention  to 
breeding,  the  advance  in  price  realised  by  the  farmers 
would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  every  family  with  at  least 
one  good  agricultural  paper.  D.  L.  Halsey. 

P.  S  Lady  Apples  sell  to-day  at  $15  per  barrel,  at 
wholesale — retail  at  $1  per  half  peck.  How  many 
farmers  have  got  one  tree,  or  know  what  they  are 
worth!  Garlick  brings  $5  50  per  hundred  bunches 
the  year  round.  How  many  farmers  know  how  to  put 
them  up  1  d.  l.  h. 

§3F“  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Maine  Pomological 
and  Horticultural  Society,  and  D  A.  Fairbanks,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Secretary,  and  Russell  Eaton,  Publisher  of  the 
Farmer,  Augusta,  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 


Tuscany  Cattle. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  gives  a  letter  from  David 
Torrey,  Esq.,  of  South  Scituate,  relative  to  some  cat¬ 
tle  imported  from  Italy,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Plymouth  Co.  Fair  last  autumn.  Mr.  T.’s  son,  who  is 
travelling  in  Europe,  sent  them,  and  says  that  he  finds 
the  finest  cattle  in  Italy  of  any  country  he  has  visited, 
and  these  are  a  sample  of  the  fine  stock  of  Tuscany. 
The  bull  was  procured  by  special  favor  from  the  Grand 
Duke’s  herd — its  dam  is  a  good  milker,  giving  24 
quarts  per  day.  The  heifer  sent  is  of  the  same  breed 
— her  mother  gives  about  22  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Their  disposition  is  very  gentle — they  are  usually  led 
about  there  by  little  girls,  by  a  simple  halter  on  the 
nose,  as  one  leads  a  horse.  He  saw  the  grandfather  of 
the  bull  at  the  fair;  its  live  weight  was  3  354  lbs. ; 
and  the  oxen  of  the  country  look  more  like  elephants 
than  like  cattle.  The  cattle  have  been  here  since  Au¬ 
gust,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  affected  by  the  change 
of  climate. 


Premium  Crop  of  Potatoes — Dan’s  Seedling. 

Eos.  Co.  Gent. — Mr.  Cleveland’s  statement  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  your  paper  having  attracted  particularly  my 
attention,  I  propose  to  give  you  my  statement  of  a  half 
acre  of  “  Dan’s  SeedliDg,”  which  received  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  our  Franklin  County  Show. 

The  land  was  sandy  loam — a  side-hill  pasture  for 
forty  years.  The  last  week  in  April  it  was  plowed  8 
inches  deep  and  dragged.  May  15,  less  than  two  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  were  cut,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  on 
each  piece,  rolled  in  plaster,  and  dropped  in  the  hills 
on  a  handful  of  ashes  and  plaster;  no  other  manure 
being  used  on  the  land,  on  account  of  the  young  trees 
on  the  ground.  The  potatoes  were  planted  3  ft.  by  3 
ft.  6  in. — a  full  third  farther  than  necessary — two  or 
three  eyes  were  dropped  in  each  hill,  and  at  hoeing 
only  one,  or  occasionally  two  stalks  were  allowed  in  a 
hill.  They  were  twice  hoed,  and  harvested  Oct.  26. 
The  yield  by  measure  was  just  100  bushels  of  60  lbs. 
each,  and  of  these  there  were  not  two  bushels  of  small 
potatoes. 

Expenses :  plowing  and  dragging,  $3.00 — hoeing, 
$3  00 — harvesting,  $2  00—7  pecks  seed,  $1  35 — plaster 
and  ashes,  $1.37.  Total  expenses,  $13  72.  Product, 
100  bushels  potatoes  at  60cts.,  $60  00 — net  profit  $46  - 
28,  from  a  half  acre.  I  call  the  potatoes  at.  60  cents, 
the  price  of  Carters  here,  though  they  will  be  soon 
sold  for  seed  at  $1  00  for  every  bushel. 

The  “  Dan’s  Seedling  ”  originated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  State  about  five  years  ago,  and  is  now  the 
most  popular  potato  in  the  State  ;  and  considering  its 
great  yield,  (100  bushels  from  seven  pecks  !)  its  uni¬ 
form  size,  entire  freedom  from  rot,  and  its  dry  mealy 
character  when  cooked,  is  at  present  the  best  potato  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  the  Prince  Alberts  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties,  but  none  fills  every  requirement 
but  this. 

I  think  one  reason  of  my  potatoes  growing  so  un¬ 
usually  fine,  was  in  consequence  of  light  seeding  and 
thinning  out  to  one  stalk,  and  for  that  idea  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  Gerald  IIowatt, 
who  I  think  has  contributed  some  of  the  most  sensible 
and  useful  articles  in  your  paper.  I  intend  to  send 
you  some  of  my  potatoes  if  I  can  without  their  freez¬ 
ing.  James  S.  Grknnkll,  Secy  and  Trcas.  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.  Ag.  So.  Greenfield ,  Mass. 


Constant  Improvement. 

Every  farmer  should  be  constantly  “ fixing  up”  his 
barns,  stables,  and  yard  fences — constantly  adding  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  his  domestic  animals 
and  their  attendant— constantly  improving  in  nea  tness, 
cleanliness,  and  efficient  shelter.  Racks  for  fodder, 
and  troughs  for  meal,  are  easily  made  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  frequently  save  their  cost  several  times 
over,  by  keeping  hay  from  mud  and  meal  for  waste. 
Every  field  should  have  a  good  gate  to  enter  it,  and 
these  gates  may  be  constructed  in  winter  by  every  in¬ 
genious  farmer  who  has  a  workshop  and  a  few  simple 
tools. 


Raising  Potatoes  Under  Straw. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  May  no-.  (151st  page)  of 
your  excellent  “Cultivator,”  I  requested  your  subscri¬ 
bers  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  potatoes  under 
straw,  promising  that  I  would  do  so  and  give  the  re¬ 
sult.  On  the  8th  June  I  put  about  half  a  bushel  of 
very  small  potatoes  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  on  the  sod, 
and  covered  (hem  with  about  8  or  9  inches  of  straw. 
A  few  days  after  we  had  rain,  and  the  potatoes  grew 
astonishingly,  so  that  this  fall  I  collected  about  a  bushel 
of  large  and  sound  potatoes.  I  was  obliged  to  take 
them  up  early,  on  the  5th  Sept ,  as  the  field  was  clear¬ 
ed  of  grain  and  stock  turned  into  it.  Four  persons  of 
this  county  have  tried  the  same  experiment,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  This 
is  certainly  a  cheap  way  of  raising  potatoes,  and  pieces 
of  land,  which,  from  stones  or  stumps,  would  be  lost, 
are  thus  turned  to  profit.  N.  St.  M.,  Canada  East. 


Grasses  in  North  Carolina— Danthonia  Glumosa. 

The  Danthonia  glumosa  grows  in  dense  luxuri¬ 
ance,  with  long  radical  leaves,  forming  a  thick  pas¬ 
ture  resembling  that  of  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
(Poa  pratensis,)  on  many  of  the  higher  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  I  was  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  win¬ 
ter  grass,  and  much  relished  by  both  cattle  and  horses- 
It  was  common  on  Plott’s  Peak  and  Jones’  Peak,  two 
high  mountains  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Waynes- 
ville,  in  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
ever  been  introduced  into  cultivation.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  trial  in  its  native  region,  where  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grass  is  too  much  neglected.  That  clover  and 
timothy  will  flourish,  has  been  fully  tested  in  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Coffin,  at  Jamestown,  in  Guilford  county,  is 
doing  much  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  that  section. 
He  is  a  lover  of  grass,  and  he  finds  its  cultivation  pro¬ 
fitable  in  the  increasing-fertility  of  his  soil,  and  the  less 
expense  of  keeping  his  stock.  He  has  cultivated  suc¬ 
cessfully  both  the  red  and  white  clover,  and  also  timo¬ 
thy  and  herds  grass.  Col.  Cathey,  at  the  Forks  of 
Pigeon,  in  Haywood  County,  N.  C.,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  six  tons  331  pounds  of  dry  hay,  from  two  cuttings 
on  one  acre,  in  one  season.  This  shows  what  can  be 
done.  The  mountains  of  North  Carolina  might  be¬ 
come  a  great  dairy  region,  and  at  least  help  supply 
the  southern  market  with  cheese  and  butter.  To  do 
«  this,  more  grass  must  be  cultivated  and  new  and  im- 
'2  proved  breeds  of  cattle  introduced.  S.  B.  Buckley. 
New  York ,  Dec  4,  1858 

. -  . —  ■  ■ 


Shelter  for  Houses  and  Earns. 

Houses  and  barns,  which  stand  in  bleak  situations, 
are  often  so  severely  swept  by  wintry  winds  that  much 
fuel  is  consumed  to  keep  the  houses  warm,  and  much 
fodder  to  keep  up  the  animal  warmth  of  stock.  Trees 
and  belts  of  evergreens  prove  therefore  great  promoters 
of  both  economy  and  comfort.  In  many  instanceSj 
they  may  be  secured  during  the  winter.  If  the  snow 
has  covered  the  ground  before  it  was  much  frozen,  they 
may  be  easily  taken  up  with  broad  cakes  or  circles  of 
earth  and  placed  on  sleds  for  conveyance.  They  will 
always  live  if  plenty  of  earth  is  thus  carried  wiih  the 
roots.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  many  ru  les  to  secure 
evergreens. 

Shelter  for  Sheep. 

An  intelligent  farmer  who  provided  good  shelter  for  all 
his  sheep,  both  from  wind,  and  from  overhead  storm3, 
assured  us  that  he  lost  less  during  winter  and  spring, 
than  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Those  who  make 
provision  of  this  kind,  and  who  adopt  the  rule  to  do 
their  own  picking  when  they  sell  sheep  as  well  as  when 
they  buy,  need  not  have  any  poor  or  feeble  animals. 


Buckwheat  on  New  Prairie  Breaking. 

Eds  Co.  Gent. — Your  commendation  of  buckwheat 
as  a  “sod  crop”  on  the  prairie,  I  think  a  merited  one 
I  finished  my  breaking  this  year,  too  late  for  corn  or 
other  sod  crop,  and  concluded  to  sow  it  with  buckwheat, 
and  have  harvested  and  threshed  it,  and  received  a 
return  of  from  five  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Where 
I  got  but  five  bushels,  it  was  sown  July  18th,  and  did 
not  come  up  until  the  middle  of  August.  The  other 
was  sown  ten  days  earlier,  and  was  favored  with  an 
immediate  shower.  I  am  inclined  to  think  buckwheat 
fully  as  profitable  a  first  crop  as  corn  or  other  usual 
product.  W.  II.  G.  Lee  Co.,  111. 


Draining — Large  Barley  Crop. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Go  on,  gentlemen,  with  your  good 
advocacy  of  thorough  draining.  To  help  you,  let  me 
tell  of  a  barley  crop  this  season.  The  farmer  who 
works  my  place  (in  Orrington,  Maine,)  certifies  to  me 
that  from  a  field  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres,  drained 
land,  he  has  harvested  260  bushels  good  sound  barley, 
“round  measure.”  He  had  measured  one  acre  in  the 
best  corner  of  the  field,  from  which  the  grain  was 
housed  and  threshed  separately,  yielding  fifty  one 
bushels.  This  is  not  much  behind  “  a  good  crop,” 
under  English  high  farming,  and,  I  think,  if  the  sow¬ 
ing  had  been  with  a  drilling  machine  instead  of  a  broad 
cast,  Maine  would  not  have  been  a  whit  behind  Eng¬ 
land  on  this  crop  of  about  six  acres.  Except  the  good 
draining,  there  had  been  no  more  than  ordinary  good 
cultivation  upon  what  was  three  years  ago  a  piece  of 
exhausted  mowing  land,  cold,  wet,  and  never  fit  for 
spring  plowing.  The  “  catch”  of  grass  and  clover,  with 
the  barley,  is  very  good,  and  even  promising  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  a  good  cut  of  hay.  I  have  now  more  than  five 
miles  of  drains  laid,  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep, 
and  hope  to  lay  as  many  more,  being  well  satisfied 
that  I  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  my  soil  undrained  n. 
N.  E. 
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THE  OAKES  COW 


The  “  Oakes  Cow  ”  and  her  Portrait. 

In  n  recent  notice  of  the  excellent  work  on  “  Milch 
Cows  and  Dairy  Farming,”  by  Charles  L.  Flint  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  we  criticised  the  portrait  of  the 
“  Oakes  Cow”  which  it  contains,  as  being  rather  out  of 
proportion.  Mr.  F.  has  kindly  sent  us  Number  3,  vol.  iv 
of  the  Mass.  Ag .  Repository  and  Journal,  published  at 
Boston  under  date  of  January,  1817,  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
This  Journal  contains  the  large  plate  of  the  Oakes 
Cow,  from  which  the  portrait  published  by  Mr.  F  is  an 
accurate  copy  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  latter  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  herewith  by  his  permis¬ 
sion.  Tt  will  be  seen  that  there  was  some  ground  for 
our  strictures  as  to  ill- proportion,  buttmt  these  are 
entirely  due  to  the  artist  who  made  the  original  draw¬ 
ing,  and  by  no  means  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr 
Flint’s  enterprise  in  having  a  copy  of  it  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers. 

The  fact  of  the  case  probably  is  that  the  cow  did  ex¬ 
hibit  a,  remarkable  development  of  that  part  of  the 
frame  shown  above  as  so  extraordinarily  large,  and  that 
the  artist,  unused  to  animal  11  portraiture”  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  catch  this,  to  his  eye  perhaps  the  only  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  whole  animal,  made  something  of 
a  caricature  rather  than  a  likeness. 

In  the  account  that  accompanies  her  portrait  as  ori¬ 
ginally  published,  no  dimensions  are  given,  so  that  of 
course  we  have  only  the  probabilities  of  the  case  to 
judge  from  in  speaking  of  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  there  should  have 
really  been  in  this  instance,  a  length  of  body  which 
we  estimate  as  nearly  one-fourth  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  usually  allotted  to  the  bovine  race,  but  we 
certainly  cannot  affirm  the  contrary. 

Since  we  are  making  the  portrait  of  this  beast  the 
subject  of  such  extended  remarks,  it  will  be  rather  un¬ 
fair  to  pass  by  those  remarkable  achievements  in  the 
milk  and  butter  line,  that  have  hafided  down  the 
name  of  her  owner  as  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
imported  cattle  and  a  strong- hold  of  defence  to  admir¬ 
ers  of  “  natives”  in  this  and  probably  in  all  future 
generations. 


The  ‘‘Oakes  Cow,”  then,  as  she  has  come  to  be  call¬ 
ed  in  these  latter  days,  was  simply  a  “  dark- red,  rath¬ 
er  undersized”  cow,  “  purchased  out  of  a  drove,” 
which  chanced  to  get  into  the  hands  of  one  Mr.  Caleb 
Oakes,  residing,  we  believe,  at  or  near  Salem,  Mass., 
in  the  month  of  April,  1813.  She  proved  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  a  State  Fair 
held  in  1816.  The  following  record  of  her  performan¬ 
ces  is  copied  from  the  work  referred  to  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article : 


Mr.  Oakes  made  from  her  the  first  year,  without  any 
extra  feeding.  ISO  pounds  of  butter.  In  1814  he  gave  her 
about  10  or  12  bushels  of  meal,  and  made  300  pounds  of 
butter.  In  1815  he  allowed  her  30  or  35  bushels  of  meal, 
and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  was  over  400  pounds. 

Last  spring  I  called  on  Mr.  Oakes  and  requested  him  to 
keep  a  particular  account  this  year  of  the  product  in  milk 
and  butter,  which  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me. 
She  calved  the  fifth  of  April,  the  calf  was  killed  the  8th 
of  May  ;  being  remarkably  fine  and  fat  veal.  Through 
the  season  she  has  had  good  pasturage,  and  has  been  allow¬ 
ed  one  bushel  of  meal  per  week,  and  all  her  skim  milk. 
Some  time  in  dune  or  July,  Mr.  Oakes  weighed  the  milk, 
at  which  time  she  gave  at  night,  10  quarts,  weight  264 
pounds  ;  7  do.  in  the  morning,  weight  18  pounds — making 
44J  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Statement  of  Butter  made  this  Season. 

Before  the  calf  was  killed, 

17  lbs .  July  17— 16  . Oct.  2, 18f  lbs. 

May  15—141  lbs .  24—16  .  15—15 

22—16  .  31—16 .  21—16 

28— 17*  . Aug.  7—15  .  29—16 

June  5—19  .  14—15  .  Nov’r  7—16 

12 — 184  .  21-16  .  18-18 

19—17  .  28—15  .  23—10 

26—18  . Sept.  4—15  .  30—13 

July  3— IS  .  11—16  .  Dec.  10—14 

10—17  .  18—12 .  20—10 

.  25-15  .  - 


Total, .  4S4J 

Since  Mr  Oakes  has  had  the  cow  she  has  suckled  four 
calves  over  fjur  weeks  each,  and  furnished  about  one 
quart  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  use  of  the  family.  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  Mr.  Oakes  some  of  this  year’s  nutter.  I  think  I 
never  saw  finer.  E  HERSY  DERBY, 


Note. —December  28th,  1816,  eight  quarts  of  milk  per 
day. 


Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
for  1859  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  Albany  :  Luther  Tucker 
&  Sou. 

This  is  the  fifth  number  of  this  work,  and  is  not.  infe¬ 
rior  in  interest  to  any  of  the  series.  It  comprises  for 
the  space  a  great  amount  of  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  especially  on  fruits  and  their  cultivation. 
— Boston  Cultivator. 
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Draining  with  Boards. 

Luther  Tucker  &  Son— In  the  Country  Gent,  of 
Nov.  25,  p.  337,  I  notice  the  enquiries  of  A.  L.  Wood 
of  Scioto  Co ,  Ohio.  Permit  me  to  give  a  few  hints 
from  my  knowledge,  in  addition  to  your  remarks  in 
your  answer  to  the  aforesaid  enquiries. 

Some  ten  years  since  a  drain  was  put  down,  which 
now  is  as  good  and  works  as  well  as  when  first  made 
The  ditch  was  dug  two  feet  deep,  with  the  requisite 
fall  to  drain  off  the  water.  I  then  took  two  hemlock 
boards,  six  inches  wide  and  plump  inch  thick;  I  cut 
one  board,  to  commence,  in  two  in  the  middle,  so  that 
both  boards  should  not  butt  at  the  same  place, 
taking  care  to  have  both  edges  that  were  nailed, 
straight — showing  the  end  thus,  A-  The  ditch  was  cut 
the  same  as  for  tile,  with  the  same  slope  as  is  usual. 
Where  the  bottom  was  soft,  or  quicksand,  I  put  down 
a  board  at  the  bottom  for  the  drain  to  stand  on.  Be¬ 
fore  filling,  I  put  in  fine  hemlock  boughs  or  straw.  You 
will  readily  see  that  the  earth  will  hold  it  together 
strong,  so  that  with  a  slight  nailing,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
from  caving  in.  This  plan  has  answered  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  tile  for  ten  years,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for 
years  to  come.  In  case  of  freezing,  it  has  not  been  in¬ 
jured  in  the  least. 

If  hemlock  boards  cannot  be  had,  oak,  ash,  or  bass¬ 
wood,  will  last  well  under  ground  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  drain  put  down  in  the 
north  part  of  Oneida  county,  which  shows  that  there 
is  much  confidence  in  the  plan  to  save  expense.  Geo. 
Trowrridge.  Camden,  Oneida  Co,  N.  Y. 

A  Cheap  and  Valuable  Clod-Crusher. 

Messrs  L  Tucker  &  Son — In  the  September  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Cultivator  is  a  communication  from  W. 
D.  McCullock  of  Loudon  county,  Va.,  recommending 
and  describing  a  clod-crusher  of  very  cheap  and  easy 
construction,  for  pulverizing  the  soil  and  levelling  the 
land.  The  past  season  having  been  very  dry  in  this 
section,  and  farmers  having  great  difficulty  in  prepar¬ 
ing  fallow  ground  for  wheat,  I  determined  to  try  one 
of  Mr.  McCullock’s  crushers  in  reducing  the  clods  pre¬ 
vious  to  sowing,  (many  of  which  were  very  large,)  and 
found,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  it  performed  the 
work  quite  beyond  my  expectation.  It  is  true  that 
where  the  clods  are  large  and  very  dry,  it  will  require 
the  harrow  and  crusher  to  be  passed  over  a  second  time  ; 
but  if  the  ground  is  at  all  in  a  moist  condition,  once 
going  over,  first  with  the  harrow  and  following  with 
the  crusher,  will  be  sufficient.  I  agree  with  Mr.  McC 
that  for  levelling  a  piece  of  land  for  meadow,  and  for 
giving  it  a  smooth  surface,  I  have  never  seen  an  im¬ 
plement  superior  to  it — and  for  the  cost  of  it,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  useful  and  valuable  farm  implement 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.  After  the 
materials  were  provided,  my  workman  was  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hours  in  completing  it.  Deeming 
Mr.  McCullock  to  have  rendered  an  important  service 
to  the  farming  community  by  his  communication,  I  as 
one,  take  this  method  of  presenting  to  him  my  sincere 
thanks,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  favor  us 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  with  a  few  more  of 
the  same  sort.  S.  F.  P.  Caldwell  Co  ,  N  C 

A  description  of  the  clod  crusher  alluded  to  above, 
may  be  found  on  p.  107  of  the  current  vol.  of  the  Co. 
Gent.  Every  farmer  should  have  one. 


Breeding  Turkeys. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son— The  selection  of 
Turkeys  for  breeding,  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
breed,  is  a  subject  on  which  there  has  been  but  little 
said,  and  until  within  a  few  years  few  persons  were 
aware  that  they  were  susceptible  of  that  improvement 
which  the  efforts  of  a  few  enterprising  breeders  have 
already  shown.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  have  been  heard  to  boast  that  their  fine 
fiork  of  fat  turkeys  at  New-Year’s  averaged  ten  pounds 
each,  dressed  weight.  How  is  it  now  7  Unless  their 
turkeys,  at  the  same  age,  average  at  least  14  or  15  lbs. 
each,  we  hear  no  “boastings.”  (By  average,  I  mean 
pairs,  male  and  female  ) 

The  next  question  is,  how  has  all  this  change  been 
effected  7  I  would  answer,  by  simply  selecting  and 
breeding  from  the  largest  and  best,  instead  of  killing 
these  and  reserving  those  for  breeders  that  were  small 
and  unthrifty,  or  lute,  and  perhaps  unfit  to  slaughter. 

The  rule  that  like  begets  like,  applies  to  the  Turkey 
with  the  same  force  it  does  to  any  breed  of  domestic 
animals.  The  same  form  and  color  may  be  obtained, 
by  a  selection  and  continuous  crossing  of  such  as  are 
desired,  adhering  to  the  same  forms  and  colors  for  a 
number  of  generations,  when  in  time  the  breed  will 
become  so  established  as  to  be  nearly  similar  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  The  more  compact  we  can  get  a  Turkey  the 
sooner  it  will  mature,  the  easier  it  will  fatten,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  more  profitable  it  is  to  those  that  breed 
for  the  market.  The  object  then  is  get  those  of  the 
largest  size  possible,  with  short  legs,  and  broad  com¬ 
pact  bodies.  At  least  this  is  the  form  I  would  choose. 

As  deformed  ones  are  liable  to  throw  out  those  simi¬ 
lar,  examine  them  and  see  they  have  no  deformities, 
such  as  crooked  breast  bones,  or  hunched  backs.  Se¬ 
lect  those  of  the  largest  and  coarsest  bone  of  this  form. 
See  aho  that  they  are  both  wide  and  deep  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size.  Discard  all  that  have  a  green  un¬ 
finished  coarse  look,  especially  if  a  female,  for  those  of 
this  stamp  are  apt  to  lay  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  seldom 
make  good  mothers  to  set,  or  rear  young  ones.  Select 
the  earliest  hatched  and  finest  from  your  flock  each 
year  for  your  own  use  for  breeding,  and  continue  this 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  I  assure  any  one  who  adopts 
this  mode  of  breeding,  that  they  will  ere  long  find 
their  acount  in  it. 

The  improved  domestic  Turkey  as  we  have  them 
here,  are  all  the  different  varieties  of  color  but  white. 
I  have  seen  fine  ones  of  a  light  silver  gray  ;  others, 
yellow  or  buff ;  also  those  between  a  bronze  grey  and 
yellow,  or  nearly  the  color  of  the  spangled  Hamburg 
fowls.  But  the  most  common  colors  are  jet  black,  and 
dark  bronze  grey  ;  the  plumage  of  the  males  of  the 
latter  color,  is  glossy,  much  like  that  of  the  wild  tur¬ 
key,  but  of  a  darker  hue.  They  have,  or  those  of  the 
latter  color  have,  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  wild  ones 
in  color,  but  none  in  form,  being  broader  and  more 
compact,  and  shorter  in  the  legs,  and  instead  of  being 
wild  and  shy  like  the  wild  ones,  they  are  naturally  the 
most  gentle  of  the  turkey  tribe  ;  consequently  there  is 
no  difficulty,  let  them  lay  where  they  choose,  in  re¬ 
moving  them  when  they  wish  to  set,  to  any  place  you 
may  desire.  They  are  as  hardy  as  any  Tuikevs,  and 
their  natural  docility  makes  them  much  easier  to  man¬ 
age  when  rearing  their  young,  than  any  breed  of  Tur- 
|  keys  I  ever  saw.  E.  Allin.  Pomfret,  Ct.,  Pec  4. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

“  Improvement  in  Wagons.” — By  referring  to  your 
file  of  the  Cultivator  for  1847,  p.  43,  you  will  notice  a 
description  of  an  improvement  in  the  running  gear  of 
carriages,  and  which  refers  to  the  use  of  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  in  England.  Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  where  I  can  learn  anything  as  to  its  use 
in  England,  in  what  periodicals  or  publications  it  can 
be  found?  S.  D  Law.  [We  are  unable  to  give  the 
desired  information.  Our  correspondent  will  observe 
that  the  figure  on  p  43  of  the  Cultivator  for  1847,  was 
intended  merely  to  show  the  principle — he  will  find 
more  minute  directions  for  the  construction  and  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  this  kind  of  wagon  on  p.  164  of  the  same 
volume  of  the  Cultivator  ] 

Ice-House  and  Dairy  Combined.— -Will  you  or  some 
of  your  subscribers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
through  your  valuable  paper  the  best  and  cheapest 
mode  of  building  an  ice  house  with  a  dairy  attached? 
My  situation  is  hillside,  well  shaded  and  easily  drain¬ 
ed.  J.  William  Danner.  Warren  Co,  Va  [We 
would  recommend  the  use  of  Schooley’s  Patent  Pre- 
servatory,  which  has  a  room  attached  to  the  ice-house, 
and  connected  with  it  by  ventilators  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  temperature  of  the  connected  apartments 
is  completely  controlled,  and  may  be  reduced  nearly 
to  freezing,  or  kept  at  any  desired  point  between  this 
and  the  temperature  without.  The  required  informa¬ 
tion,  terms,  <fcc  ,  are  given  by  J.  L.  Alberger,  agent, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  ] 

Granary  —  Dadd’s  Horse  Doctor. —  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  in  your  next  number, 
the  dimensions,  and  in  your  estimation  the  best  plan 
fo  a  timber- built  granary  capable  of  holding  a  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  wheat.  Anil  also  if  you  have  any 
book  in  your  establishment  giving  the  description  of 
and  the  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  horses,  and  the 
price  of  such  book.  R.  W.  Farnier's  Branch,  Dal¬ 
las  Co.,  Texas.  [The  space  required  for  1000  bushels 
is  about  1250  cubic  feet— or  a  space  ten  feet  wide,  ten 
high,  and  twelve  and  a-half  feet  long.  A  more  conve¬ 
nient  form  would  be  five  feet  wide,  five  high,  and  fifty 
feet  long, — extending  around  an  apartment  on  three 
sides,  say  21  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  leaving  a  cen¬ 
tral  area  16  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.  Dadd's  Horse 
Doctor  is  the  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse — 
price  one  dollar,  sent  by  mail  ] 

Raising  Peaches  from  tiie  Stones. — The  num¬ 
ber  of  your  valuable  paper  containing  an  answer  to 
my  inquiries  relative  to  the  propagation  of  the  peach, 
&c.,  has  been  received,  (Co  Gent.  Oct.  28,  p.  270  ) 
Allow  me  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind 
and  satisfactory  answer.  The  varieties  you  recom¬ 
mend  I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  if  possible.  If  you 
can  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  the  genuine  seed 
I  will  be  under  renewed  obligations.  B.  B.  R.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo  [The  varieties  named  can  be  obtained 
only  by  budding  those  sorts  into  seedlings,  and  can  be 
procured  of  any  established  nurseryman.  Planting 
the  stones  will  bring  new  varieties,  some  of  them  close¬ 
ly  resembling  the  original,  others  more  unlike,  but 
commonly  inferior  Some  varieties  produce  from  the 
stones  nearly  the  same,  with  very  little  variation — 
with  others  there  is  more  deviation.  The  stones  of  se¬ 
lect  sorts  cannot  now  be  procured,  but  they  might  be 
saved  another  year  by  any  cultivator  of  the  finer  sorts. 


Austin  Pinney  of  Clarkson,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
and  Dr.  E  II.  Stlvester,  of  Lyons,  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y ,  both  have  extensive  and  select  orchards,  and 
would  doubtless  furnish  a  supply  of  the  stones  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  seasonably  another  year.] 

The  nop  Tree. —  I  want  more  information  about  the 
Hop  tree  than  what  I  have.  I  am  told  that  as  an  or¬ 
namental  tree  they  are  as  nice  as  the  nicest,  and  that 
the  hops  they  produce  are  superior  to  the  common  hop. 
If  we  have  a  native  tree  that  combines  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  with  the  useful  amoung  us,  please  give  us  what  in¬ 
formation  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
possess  about  it — how  propagated  and  its  character  as 
a  grower.  D  B.  Richards.  [We  have  for  many  year 
cultivated  the  Hop  tree  (Ptelea  trifoliata)  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  but  have  never  used  the  seeds  for  hops, 
and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  their  value.  The  tree 
is  handsome,  but  not  pre  eminently  beautiful.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  the  seed  and  is  a  moderate  grower.] 

Grafting  the  Peach. — Can  peach  seedlings  be 
grafted  ?  I  have  a  few  thousand  that  I  did  not  get 
budded  this  fall  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  and 
would  like  to  graft  them  next  spring,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  any  kind  of  success.  “What  say  you?”  D. 
Shallenberger  [The  peach  cannot  be  profitably 
grafted  at  the  north.  The  operation  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeds,  if  a  portion  of  the  two-year  wood  is  cut  off  with 
the  scion  and  used,  and  the  work  performed  very  early 
in  spring,  with  a  sharp  knife.  At  the  south,  grafting 
in  the  root  is  generally  successful.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  cutting  down  the  stocks,  training  a  single  fresh 
shoot,  and  budding  into  it.] 

Steam-Boilers— Lice  on  Swine  and  Poultry. — 
What  steam  or  water  boiler  is  the  best  for  making  hot 
water  for  cooking  food  for  cattle  ?  What  will  kill  lice 
on  hogs,  (say  two  hundred  in  a  pen  fatting  ?)  Lime 
sprinkled  where  poultry  are  kept  will  destroy  lice,  how¬ 
ever  numerous.  A  Subscriber.  St.  Mathews,  Ky. 
[Our  correspondent  will  probably  find  what  he  desires 
on  p  115  of  the  Illustrated  Annual  Register  for  1858, 
in  relation  to  steam-boilers,  &c.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  lice  on  swine — cleanliness  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  prevention, — clean  pens  and  clean 
litter — and  pulverized  sulphur  mixed  with  their  food, 
say  a  teaspoonful  a  day  to  each  animal,  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  useful ] 

The  Contents  of  a  Corn  Crib  — In  looking  through 
“  Pedder’s  Land  Measurer,”  the  other  evening,  I  saw 
a  rule  and  example  for  measuring  corn  in  the  crib, 
viz. — That  a  crib  12  feet  long,  11  broad  and  6  deep, 
would  hold  330  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The  farmers 
in  this  vicinity  have  always  used  the  following  rule: 
Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  together,  and 
divide  by  3,  which  will,  when  applied  to  the  above  crib, 
give  264  bushels,  showing  a  difference  of  66  bushels  in 
favor  of  the  former.  You  will  confer  a  favor  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  your  opinion  as  to  which  one  of  the  above  rules 
you  consider  the  most  accurate.  J.  B.  T.  Chadds- 
ford ,  Del.  Co.,  Pa  [We  have  made  a  hasty  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  which  is  between  the  two  rules  given 
above.  Any  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  truth — at  best  an  estimate.  The 
U  S.  standard  bushel  contains  2,150  cubic  inches;  by 
multiplying  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the  bin 
above  mentioned,  its  contents  will  be  found  to  be  1,368,- 
576  cubic  inches,  which,  divided  by  2,150,  yields  a 
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quotient  of  nearly  637  bushels,  and  this  halved  (in 
order  to  reduce  the  corn  in  the  ear  to  shelled  corn,) 
gives  as  the  actual  contents  of  the  crib  in  question, 
318  bushels  ] 

Digging  Carrots  and  Potatoes. — Will  you  inform 
mo  in  regard  to  the  comparative  success  of  Allen’s  Po¬ 
tato  Digging  Plow,  and  the  more  complicated  digger 
illustrated  some  time  since,  manufactured  by  J.  E. 
Hardenburgh  7  Will  som8  old  carrot  raiser  inform  me 
of  the  best  method  of  digging  them  7  Was  it  not  for 
the  labor  of  digging  them,  we  should  feed  more  car¬ 
rots  and  less  corn  to  horses.  J.  B.  Jones.  Clinton 
Co  ,  Iowa.  [We  have  not  been  able  to  give  a  full  trial 
side  by  side,  to  both  of  these  machines — Allen’s  we 
have  thoroughly  tested  ;  of  Hardenburgh’s  we  have 
merely  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  construc¬ 
tion,  but  have  not  witnessed  its  operation.  Both  will 
work  with  equal  rapidity,  or  throw  out  one  row  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  the  horses  drawing  it  will  travel  Al¬ 
len’s  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  simplicity  and  cheap¬ 
ness  ;  while  Hardenburgh’s  is  probably  more  perfect  in 
its  operation,  as  it  must  unquestionably  leave  every 
potato  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  a  very  few 
will  escape  Allen’s.  We  can,  however,  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  latter  from  the  trial  we  have  made,  as  a  very 
valuable  labor-saving  machine,  abridging  the  cost  of 
digging  at  least  three-fourths  in  ordinary  cases,  or  in 
other  words  two  men  will  harvest  an  acre  with  its  aid, 
while  they  would  be  digging  and  picking  a  fourth  of 
an  acre  in  the  common  way.  A  furrow  with  the  com¬ 
mon  plow  close  to  one  side  of  a  row  of  carrots,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  sub-soil  plow  to  run  deeply  under  them,  is 
the  best  mode  of  harvesting  we  know  of,  thus  assist¬ 
ing  their  easy  removal  by  hand.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  know  a  better-  way,  will  they  please  inform  us  7J 

Agricultural  Book-Keeping. — A  new  subscriber 
says  : — “  Being  a  young  farmer  about  to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness,  I  have  frequently,  during  my  apprenticeship, 
sought  for  a  set  of  books  found  by  a  practical  “  Co. 
Gent.”  to  be  suitable  for  farm  accounts,  but  thus  far 
in  vain.  Will  not  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a 
sketch  of  such  books  7  I  think  the  information  would 
be  gladly  received  by  many.  N.  M.  E.”  [“  Cochran’s 

Farm  Accounts,”  which  we  send  by  mail  post-paid  for 
$2.30,  contains  the  only  system  which  we  can  now  re¬ 
commend  as  accessible  to  our  correspondent.  The  set 
sold  at  above  price,  comprises  an  instruction  book,  not 
difficult  to  comprehend,  and  ruled  blanks  for  day-book, 
<fcc.,  and  ledger  ] 

Leakage  of  Milk. — I  have  a  very  valuable  Dur¬ 
ham  heifer  which  has  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  one 
of  her  teats.  It  makes  it  very  inconvenient  when 
milking  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  it.  It.  W. 
[We  have  sometimes  been  annoyed  in  the  same  way, 
but  have  found  no  effectual  remedy.  Collodion  and 
other  external  applications  soon  work  off,  so  far  as  we 
we  know.  If  some  of  our  readers  know  a  remedy,  will 
they  please  give  it  ] 

Artificial  Incubation. — Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
contributors,  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  me,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  whether  chickens  are 
hatched  by  artificial  incubation  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  at  the  present  time!  and  also  explain  the  most 
approved  method  7  Roswell  Hawley.  [Several  “egg¬ 
hatching  machines”  have  been  invented  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  but  whether  any  of  them  have 


proved  really  useful  in  practice  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Our  correspondent  will  find  a  full  history  of  artificial 
incubation  in  the  last  edition  of  Bement's  “American 
Poulterer’s  Companion,”  to  which  we  must  refer  him, 
as  we  have  not  room  for  the  explanation  he  asks  for.] 

Java  Spring  Wheat. — C.  E.  K.  inquires  for  new 
spring  wheat.  Here,  for  the  last  two  years,  we  hare 
cultivated  the  Java  Wheat  in  preference  to  Black  Sea 
and  other  kinds.  It  is  bearded,  and  on  our  poor  Cape 
Cod  soil,  gives  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  upon  an 
average.  What  it  would  do  on  rich  prairie  I  cannot 
say.  Having  been  cultivated  but  a  short  time,  it  is 
rather  scarce  yet,  and  of  course  bears  a  good  price.  I 
send  you  a  few  grains.  Henry  F.  Gifford.  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

Crooked  Horns. — I  have  a  pair  of  steer  calves, 
which  took  the  first  premium — perhaps  the  best  in  the 
State — at  six  months  old,  weighed  1, 160  lbs.,  just  alike 
— perfect  in  build,  dark  red  without  a  white  hair — 
grade  Durham.  The  horns  of  one  of  them,  from  his 
crowding  against  the  manger  where  he  was  tied,  have 
an  inclination  out  almost  straight  towards  the  sides  of 
the  head.  Now  I  believe  there  is  a  way  of  scraping 
them  a  little  when  young,  to  give  them  a  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Is  it  to  scrape  on  the  side  opposite  that  towards 
which  you  wish  to  incline  the  horn,  on  the  principle 
that  when  it  is  scraped  it  will  grow  faster  and  push  the 
horn  over!  Or  should  it  be  on  the  side  which  you 
wish  bent,  that  the  horn  being  weakened  there  may  be 
inclined  that  way  7  Will  somebody  who  has  tried  it 
tell  7  J.  S.  Grennell.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

When  is  the  Best  Time  to  sow  Peas  7 — This  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  at  any  time,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  so  of  late  years,  our  barley  crops  having  been 
so  nearly  destroyed  by  insects.  We  live  upon  a  soil 
natural  to  the  growth  of  winter  wheat.  We  want  to 
grow  a  spring  crop  suitable  for  sowing  wheat  after. 
Our  practice  has  been  to  sow  after  barley.  I  know  of 
no  crop  so  well  fitted  to  take  its  place  as  peas.  The 
best  time  of  sowing  this  crop  therefore  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  little  importance.  Some  say  sow  early — oth¬ 
ers  not  until  June.  For  myself,  I  have  had  but  little 
experience,  and  would  like  information  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  desire  to  draw  out  the  experience 
of  practical  men,  through  the  medium  of  the  Country 
Gentleman.  Farmers,  give  us  your  views.  G.  Butts. 
Onon.  Co .,  N.  Y. 

Cranberries  from  the  Seed. — Will  you  or  some 
of  your  numerous  readers,  please  inform  me  how  cran¬ 
berries  can  be  raised  firom  the  seed.  I  have  tried  sev¬ 
eral  times  by  planting  the  berry,  both  spring  and  fall, 
and  a  total  failure  has  attended  every  trial.  I  have 
a  piece  of  ground  which  I  think  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cranberry,  if  I  can  get  them  started.  J. 
Stafford.  Cleveland,  0.  [The  easiest  way  to  make 
cranberry  plantations  is  by  setting  out  blocks  of  soil  or 
sods  containing  the  full  grown  plants.  Transplanting 
the  denuded  roots  is  more  difficult  The  young  plants 
from  seed  are  at  first  very  small,  and  probably  would 
not  succeed  unless  in  a  carefully  protected  and  culti¬ 
vated  seed-bed,  until  they  attain  good  size  j 

Rhubarb  Dying.— Will  you  please  give  me  the 
cause  of  the  rhubarb  dying  in  summer  after  having 
made  a  fine  growth  7  Please  give  us  a  remedy.  M. 
M.  Danville,  III.  [Will  some  of  »jur  correspondents 
please  answer?] 
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To  Advertisers— please  mention  Prices. — Per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  you  to  suggest  to  your  numerous  adver¬ 
tisers  of  live  stock,  to  name  in  their  advertisements 
the  price  or  range  of  price  of  their  animals..  Several 
of  my  neighbors,  as  well  as  myself,  wish  to  purchase, 
and  yet  buy  at  home  or  in  Kentucky,  because  we  as¬ 
certain  at  once  the  price.  We  frequently,  no  doubt, 
could  buy  to  better  advantage  at  a  greater  distance, 
but  it  is  tedious  and  annoying  to  have  to  open  a  cor¬ 
respondence  to  find  the  price  of  a  boar,  or  sheep,  or  a 
game  fowl.  A  Subscriber.  ' Cincinnati ,  O.  [The 
frequency  with  which  this  suggestion  is  made,  shows 
that  many  desire  to  obtain  information  about  adver¬ 
tised  stock  and  articles,  without  going  to  Hie  trouble  of 
a  correspondence.  We  have  now  before  us  quite  a 
long  letter  from  another  distant  State  devoted  to  the 
same  subject  ] 

Joice’s  Star  Mill. — A  Subscriber  at  Nyack  is 
“distinctly”  informed  that  nothing  in  the  form  of  an 
Advertisement  is  admitted  into  the  Co  Gent  ,  except 
in  the  appropriate  space  reserved  for  this  purpose.  All 
“communications”  may  be  distinguished  from  “Edi¬ 
torial”  matter  by  the  signatures  of  their  writers.  Ap¬ 
plying  these  rules,  which  have  ever  been  invariably 
adhered  to  in  our  columns,  he  will  probably  require  no 
further  intimation  as  to  the  character  of  a  notice  that 
we  recently  gave  of  the  above  mill.  Because  other 
papers  do  admit  advertisements  in  “such  a  questiona¬ 
ble  shape,”  we  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  deny 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  expressing  a  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  any  implement  or  stock  which  we  think  may 
prove  beneficial  to  our  readers. 

Sales  of  Devons. — We  learn  that  C.  S.  Wain- 
wright,  Esq,  of  “The  Meadows,”  Rhinebeck,  has  re¬ 
cently  sold,  from  his  valuable  herd  of  Devons,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  animals :  “  Hiawatha ,”  calved  March  13th, 
1856,  winner  of  1st  prize  in  class  of  imported  two  year 
olds,  at  Syracuse,  to  Hon.  E.  R.  Brown,  Mount  Hope, 
Miss.;  “  Roanoke,”  cnlved  Dec.  3d,  1857,  to  Mr.  Geo. 
F.  Curwen,  West  Ilaverford,  Penn  ;  “Nebraska,” 
calved  Feb.  19th,  1858,  to  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Alston, 
Charleston,  S  C  ;  “  Utah,”  calved  May  12th,  1858, 
and  “Oregon,”  cnlved  June  5th,  1858,  to  Mr.  J.  S- 
Coleg ro v e,  San  Matteo,  California. 

The  Sylvester  Apple. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
E.  W  Sylvester  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  for  a  box  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  new  variety.  It  is  a  handsome  and  deli¬ 
cate  fruit,  ripening  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  ; 
is  nearly  medium  in  size,  roundish,  regular,  skin  thin, 
yellowish  white,  often  with  a  handsome,  delicate  red 
cheek,  and  somewhat  netted  with  thin  russet;  the  flesh 
is  white, — nearly  or  quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  Fa- 
meuse, — crisp,  fine  grained,  sub-acid,  not  high  flavored, 
but  very  pleasant,  delicate  and  agreeable  Dr.  Sylves¬ 
ter  informs  us  that  the  original  tree,  on  his  place,  has 
a  beautiful  upright  head — and  that  the  fruit  will  cook 
in  five  minutes,  and  forms  a  very  white  dish.  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  single  season  is  insufficient  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  place  of  this  apple  in  the  scale  of  merit,  but 
it  certainly  deserves  further  attention  on  the  part  of 
fruit-growers. 

LiQutD  Manure  for  Grass. — At  the  Massachusetts 
State  Farm,  liquid  manure  has  been  used  to  a  con¬ 


siderable  extent.  Hon.  M  P.  Wilder,  chairman  of  the 
committee  reporting  on  crops,  says  :  “  Wherever  the 
liquid  manure  has  fallen  on  grass  land  it  has  left  its 
mark,  produ  ing  hay  and  feed  in  abundance” 

The  Woodburn  Short-Horns. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  by  a  recent  letter  from  R.  Aitchf.son  Alexan¬ 
der,  Esq,  of  Woodburn  Farm,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky., 
that  his  extensive  herd  is  all  doing  well  Mr.  A  men¬ 
tions  a  young  bull  now  coming  on,  which  good  judges 
have  thought  to  be  superior  to  “Albion” — a  very  pro¬ 
mising  animal  already  noticed  more  than  once  in  our 
columns.  The  prospect  at  present  is  that  there  will  be  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  Short- Horns  to  offer  at  the 
next  Woodburn  sale,  than  was  the  case  the  past  year, 
but  the  stock  will  be  superior,  it  is  hoped,  to  that  pre¬ 
sented  on  any  previous  occasion  of  the  kind 

Scarcity  in  France. — Root  crops  and  fodder  were 
a  comparative  failure  on  the  continent.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  says;  “Never  were  the  graziers  of 
France  in  a  more  deplorable  condition,  every  kind  of 
winter  food  for  cattle  having  to  a  great  extent  been 
consumed  to  keep  the  stock  alive.  A  great  number  of 
lean  stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  brought  over  to  this 
country,  the  price,  which  is  not  more  than  half  the  real 
value,  proving  a  great  temptation  to  speculate  in 
them.” 

Black  Polled  Cattle. — This  breed  made  a  great 
show  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  Highland  Ag  Society. 
For  good  “  butchers’  beasts  ”  it  is  not  easily  excelled 
— at  least  in  Aberdeenshire.  One  bull  shown  there,  it 
seems,  took  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  on 
the  ground  of  being  of  a  hornless  breed,  and  hence 
harmless  to  men  or  other  animals — the  award  being 
made  by  an  amiable  official  of  the  French  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals !  It  is  well 
known  that  the  polled  cattle  are  far  from  being  of  an 
especial  peaceable  disposition. 

The  Fires  of  Life. — When  an  inventor  brings  to  no¬ 
tice  some  improvement  which  he  has  patented  in  the 
boiler  arrangement  or  fire  apparatus  of  an  Engine,  he  is 
sure  to  claim  that  he  can  make  a  given  amount  of  fuel 
go  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  will  point 
to  the  quantities  of  heat  usually  suffered  to  go  to 
waste,  and  triumphantly  endeavor  to  prove  that  he  has 
made  an  unusually  large  proportion  actively  availa¬ 
ble.  Now  in  the  animated  engines  we  see  around  us, 
whether  two  legged  or  quadrupedal,  there  is  a  similar 
waste  of  the  fuel  they  consume  in  the  form  of  food — 
the  fires  of  life  are  kept  up  at  an  expenditure  of  a 
much  greater  mass  in  weight  and  bulk,  than  is  added 
to  the  flesh  of  the  consumer,  even  in  times  of  growth 
and  fatting.  Dr.  Playfair’s  calculations  in  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  were,  that  to  produce  one  pound  of  flesh,  there 
must  be  eaten 

100  lbs  turnips.  9  lbs.  oatmeal,  4  lbs.  lean  meat. 

50 1 1  is.  potatoes.  7  1  lbs.  barleymeal.  3£  lbs.  peas. 

50  lbs  carrots.  7.4  lbs.  bread.  3.3  lbs.  beans, 

in  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  when  lean  meat 
is  itself  used  as  food,  the  process  of  converting  one 
pound  into  living  flesh  consumes  three  pounds—  much 
as  a  donor  of  fifty  guineas  to  one  of  the  benevolent  so¬ 
cieties  of  England  once  remarked — that  he  had  given 
one  guinea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindoos  and  forty- 
nine  to  get  it  to  them.  Chemists  tell  us,  however,  that 
in  the  case  under  consideration  the  waste  may  be  hon¬ 
estly  accounted  for,  which  is  some  comfort.  It  would 
be  a  profitable  thing  if  we  could  obviate  at  least  part 
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of  it.  Without  going  into  the  philosophy  of  the  fact, 
the  season  admonishes  us  to  remind  our  readers  that 
a  much  greater  and  more  extravagant  degree  of  waste 
than  that  above  estimated,  may  be  much  reduced  by 
the  provision  of  comfortable  shelter.  If  your  stock 
arc  forced  to  lavish  the  heat  of  the  inward  life-furnace 
under  the  lee  of  some  old  fence,  it  is  very  certain  that 
they  cannot  give  out  enough  of  it  to  render  the  season 
sensibly  milder  for  you,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
equally  sure  that  if  protection  is  provided  for  them 
they  will  devote  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  food 
to  flesh-saving  and  flesh- making,  and  a  smaller  part 
of  it  merely  to  maintaining  the  vital  warmth.  To  re¬ 
cur  once  more  to  the  illustration  with  which  we  began 
— in  an  engine  every  part  used  for  the  storage  or  trans¬ 
omission  of  beat,  is  thoronghly  packed  and  surrounded 
by  non-conductors,  so  as  to  retain  the  greatest  possible 
portion  for  use — and  so,  if  you  are  feeding  your  stock 
in  order  to  keep  up  or  better  their  condition,  you  will 
find  it  a  profitable  investment  to  put  a  roof  over  and 
tolerably  close  walls  around  them  in  cold  weather. 

The  Right  Spirit. — We  make  the  following  encoura¬ 
ging  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Davenport,  Iowa,  Nov. 
29: — We  have  a  meeting  of  our  County  Society  next 
Saturday,  and  I  hope  to  be  there,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
get  some  subscribers  to  your  valuable  journals.  I  shall 
have  some  hope  for  the  eventual  success  of  Scott  County 
farmers,  if  they  will  read  and  reflect  a  little.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Co  Geet.  one  of  the  most  accessible  means 
for  real  practical  agricultural  knowledge,  and  if  I  can 
get  ten  men  to  take  it,  I  shall  rejoice  over  ten  blessings 
brought  into  ten  families.  The  weather  is  quite  unu¬ 
sual — cold,  damp,  and  frequently  rainy.  I  consider 
the  illustrations  of  Farmer  Thrifty  and  Squire  Slipshod 
capital,  and  the  whole  article  extremely  pungent  and 
useful,  w.  A. 

“  He  never  went  to  his  orchard  except  to  gath¬ 
er  its  fruit.”  This  is  the  pithy  form  in  whieh  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser  gives  the  source  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  which  one  of  its  readers  complained  bitterly 
the  other  day.  viz  :  that  when  he  went  to  his  trees  for 
apples,  the  apples  were  not  there ,  but  he  could’nt  tell 
why  !  How  many  there  are  who  garden  and  farm  on 
this  system.  They  never  go  to  the  land,  except  to  gather 
in  its  harvests.  It  quite  surprises  them  that  farming 
don’t  “  pay”  as  well  as  it  11  used  to.”  They  never  try 
the  virtues  of  that  arithmetical  rule  known  as  addition 
— confining  all  their  agricultural  figuring  to  its  con¬ 
verse,  subtraction.  It  wonderfully  amazes  them  that 
a  similar  operation  should  have  spontaneously  started 
in  the  region  of  the  pocket  book.  Fruit  trees  and  grass 
lands,  grain  fields  and  stock,  will  all  be  likely  to  dis¬ 
appoint  those  owners  whenever  expect  to  give,  as  well 
as  get.  Generosity  to  Nature,  inanimate  or  alive,  is 
a  cardinal  doctrine  in  the  creed  of  all  who  would  pros¬ 
per  under  her  benignant  smiles. 

Peas  as  a  Field  Crop. — Among  the  “noteworthy 
items  ”  which  we  might  (and  shall)  give  from  the  last 
volume  of  our  State  Ag.  Transactions ,  we  condense 
the  following:  Amanda  Newton  of  E.  Bloomfield,  Ont. 
Co.,  to  whom  was  awarded  1st  premium  on  peas, 
raised  38  bushels  per  acre,  after  wheat,  and  without 
manure.  Variety  Canada  field  peas ;  soil  mellow 
Sowed  21  bushels  seed  per  acre  the  15th  of  May,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  wheel  cultivator.  Harvested  the  2d  of 
Sept,  with  the  horse-rake  ;  drew  and  thrashed  with 


horses  the  4th  of  same  month.  Product  40£  bushels  to 
the  field,  1  1-20  acres.  Expense  of  cultivation,  $1 1 .50 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — We 
have  received  (just  as  we  are  going  to  press,)  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Ag  Society,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  week,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  for  the  new  year.  We  have  only  room 
at  present  to  give  the  result  of  thiB  election,  which  is 
as  follows : 

Lucien  Buttles  of  Franklin. 

John  Reber  of  Fairfield. 

J  M  Trimble  of  Highland. 

L  Q  Rawson  of  Sandusky. 

Dr.  N  S.  Townshend  of  Lorain. 

Maj  Jno  M  Millikin,  (re-elected)  of  Butler. 

Alex.  "Waddle,  (re-elected)  of  Clark. 

W.  DeWitt  of  Cuyabogo,  (new  member.) 

D.  G.  Gardner  of  Lucas,  “  “ 

C.  H.  Potwin  of  Muskingum,  *'  “ 

The  Board  subsequently  organized  by  electing  Nor¬ 
ton  G  Townshend  of  Lorain,  President;  Lucien  But¬ 
tles  of  Franklin,  Treasurer  ;  D.  E  Gardner  of  Lucas, 
lin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Queens  Co.  Ag.  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
Secretary,  John  Harold,  Esq.,  for  the  proceedings  of 
this  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  on  the  6th  of  Dec. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President— Hon.  D.  R.  F.  Jones. 

Vice-President— G.  L.  Willard. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— John  Harold. 

Directors — Robert  "Willetts  and  Joseph  Tompkins. 

The  Society  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition 

the  total  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand,  were 
$2  659.15— payments  $1,745.41—  leaving  a  balance  of 
$913.74. 

Large  Calf. — I  notice  you  sometimes  give  accounts 
of  heavy  calves.  Mr.  F.  J.  Swaby  of  Seneca  Falls 
has  a  grade  Durham  calf,  which  at  five  months  old 
weighed  602  lbs.  He  sucked  half  his  mother’s  milk 
and  no  more — was  fed  some  oil  meal  and  ground  oats 
besides.  It  appears  to  me  it  might  be  profitable  to 
raise  calves  in  that  way  for  New-York  market,  as  such 
calves  would  often  bring  fifty  dollars  each,  and  I  don’t 
know  of  any  way  that  cows  would  pay  better.  John 
Johnston.  [We  wish  our  friend  Judge  Van  Bergen 
of  Coxsackie,  would  give  us  his  experience  in  fatten¬ 
ing  calves  for  the  New-York  market.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  he  at  one  time  disposed  of  the  milk  from  a 
considerable  herd  of  cows  in  this  way.] 

Weeding  Chess  from  Wheat. — I  have  a  private 
word  to  say  to  you,  as  I  don’t  want  to  see  the  old  chess 
question  dug  up  again.  When  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  who  believe  in  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into 
chess,  say  anything  to  you  on  the  subject,  tell  them 
that  I  can  weed  out  all  the  chess  in  the  fall,  and  leave 
every  spear  of  the  wheat;  so  if  it  does  change  it  must 
change  very  soon.  The  plants  look  widely  different  as 
soon  as  they  come  up,  and  half  the  trouble  that  people 
take  to  try  to  catch  it  turning ,  would  learn  them  to 
distinguish  the  two  plants,  and  if  worth  their  time, 
weed  it  out.  c.  w. 

E.  Cornell  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  just  sold  the 
fine  Devon  bull  “  Valiant,”  who  won  the  first  prize  as 
an  aged  bull  at  the  New-York  State  Show  in  1855,  to 
Otis  E.  Wood,  Etna,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J  H.  KurPART,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board,  will  please  accept  our  acknowledgments  for 
copies  of  his  last  State  Ag.  Report,  transmitted  through 
the  hands  of  Col.  B  P.  Johnson  of  this  city. 
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List  of  Nurseries  — A  few  nurseries  were  omitted 
in  the  list  published  in  the  Register  for  1859.  A  much 
larger  number,  found  in  other  lists,  of  such  as  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  were  unworthy  of  notice,  were  also 
omitted.  An  anonymous  writer  in  New  Jersey,  says 
there  are  two  omitted  in  Burlington  county,  occupying 
some  twenty  acres  each,  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of 
their  names  and  localities.  This  is  like  some  other  let¬ 
ters  we  have  received,  the  writers  of  which  seemed  to 
think  we  could  know  more  of  every  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood  throughout  the  entire  Union,  than  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  those  numerous  districts.  Some  knowledge  of 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  this  kind  of  information  may 
be  obtained,  when  we  state  that  the  most  noted  nur¬ 
sery  at  Boston,  and  the  second  *n  size  of  the  mammoth 
establishments  at  Rochester,  failed  to  give  us  any  in¬ 
formation  whatever,  after  repeated  applications  for  it, 
and  similar  failures  occurred  all  through  the  country. 
If  the  owners  of  nurseries  do  not  respond  to  a  widely 
published  call,  they  must  expect  a  few  omissions  of 
those  of  a  more  insignificant  character. 

Movement  of  Short-Horns  and  South-Downs. — 
Mr.  Samuel  Thorne  of  Dutchess  Co.,  has  recently  sold, 
to  Capt.  Mayhew  of  Centerville,  California,  the  very 
promising  bull  calf,  “Master  Buttercup,’’  got  by  “Se¬ 
cond  Grand  Duke,”  (12,961)  out  of  “Buttercup  2d.” 
Mr.  Thorne  has  sold  to  our  spirited  breeders  in  Albany 
county,  the  fine  South- Down  yearling  bucks  Nos.  7  and 
57,  and  several  ewes,  all  from  imported  prize  ewes, 
and  sired  by  the  imported  prize  ram  No.  112.  Mr.  T. 
has  also  sent  to  Albany  a  fine  Berkshire  sow,  from  the 
stock  of  his  own  importation,  which  will  make  a  good 
cross  upon  the  stock  already  in  this  section,  from  the 
stock  imported  by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris.  The  accumulation 
of  such  fine  animals  in  Albany  will  be  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  farmers  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The 
Duke  of  Gloster,  Duchess  64,  2d  Duchess  of  Thorne- 
dale,  and  the  other  animals  mentioned  in  No.  16  of 
Co.  Gent.,  as  having  been  sold  by  Mr.  Thorne,  passed 
through  Albany,  on  the  10th  inst ,  on  their  way  to 
Geneva. 

The  Fat  Cattle  Show  of  the  Am  Institute — 
held  at  New-York  last  week,  although  not  large,  is 
said  to  be  an  improvement  upon  one  which  took  place 
ast  year.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  in  all  ten  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  Fat  Cattle,  showing  30  head — including  16 
Herefords  from  Jas.  Van  Alstyne  of  Columbia  Co., 
several  head  of  Short-Horns  and  “natives,”  a  pair 
of  three-quarter  Short  Horn  steers  from  R.  D.  Cornell, 
Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  a  half  Short  Horn  ox  from  J  A. 
Hamilton,  Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  “  weight  2,731  lbs., 
bought  by  Simon  of  Brooklyn,  for  $200,”  &c.  &c.  The 
show  of  fat  sheep  was  “large — that  is  there  was  one 
large  fat  sheep,  exhibited  by  Wm.  S.  Holmes,  Mara¬ 
thon,  Cortland  Co.,  a  Leicestershire  wether,  said  to 
weigh  330  lbs.”  A  lot  of  35  fat  hogs,  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  account  before  us,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Livingston  Co.,  averaging  a  weight 
of  430  lbs.  each,  and  sold  at  7  cents  per  lb.  gross 
About  20  coops  of  poultry  were  also  shown. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  correspondent  D.  L. 
Halsey,  from  whom  a  communication  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  for  two  pairs  of  fowls  prepared  in  the 
manner  he  there  describes,  and  certainly  presenting  a 
most  inviting  appearance — certainly  sufficiently  so  to 
account  for  a  great  difference  between  the  prices  re¬ 
quired  for  poultry  so  dressed,  and  that  sent  to  market 


in  the  ordinary  way.  Also,  some  weeks  since,  to  the 
same  source,  for  a  pair  of  ducks,  a  cross  of  the  black 
Cayuga  with  the  Rouen.  Mr.  II.  states  that  he  finds 
on  dressing  ducks  of  this  cross,  “a  gain  of  1J  lbs.  per 
head,  giving  me  a  balance  in  favor  of  taking  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  improvement  of  Rouen  ducks, 
as  follows : — 

On  hand  6  pairs,.. . - . . .  $25.00 

3  pairs  sold .  15  00 

8  do.  half-bloods, . . —  4.00 

Gain  in  weight  on  75  dressed,  112  lb's.,  at  13  cts.,  14  50 

$68.56 

Deduct  1  pair  Rowen' ducks, . .  6.00 

Balance, _ _ _ _ —  $52.56 

The  feathers,  and  services  rendered  in  catching  grass¬ 
hoppers,  paid  all  expense  in  raising  and  fatting.  D.  L. 
Halsey. 

Buggy  Peas. — Mr.  D.  Bostwick,  of  Wyoming 
county,  thinks  there  is  danger  in  pouring  hot  water  on 
peas  to  destroy  the  bug,  of  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  peas.  He  says  he  keeps  his  seed  over  one  season, 
and  in  that  way  escapes  their  ravages. 

Good  Hogs. — I  finished  my  butchering  about  two 
week  ago.  I  had  one  hog  that  weighed  when  dressed, 
641  lbs  — a  sow  two  years  old  last  April,  that  had  rear¬ 
ed  two  litters  of  pigs,  and  two  the  same  age,  that  had 
had  three  litters  of  pigs,  weighing  448  lbs.  and  465 
lbs.  John  C.  Decker. 

Spuing  Wheat. — A  Wisconsin  correspondent  writes 
us — “  The  Canada  Club,  for  the  last  seven  years  the 
favorite  and  very  successful  spring  wheat,  has  general¬ 
ly  failed  from  one  cause  or  another — the  best  crops  be¬ 
ing  either  ‘Rio  Grande,’  a  dark  colored  spring  wheat, 
or  the  1  Fife,’  a  new  variety  just  becoming  generally 
known  here.” 

Fife  or  “Flint”  Wheat — This  variety  of  spring 
wheat,  which  before  threshing,  appeared  to  give  great 
satisfaction,  is  not  destined  to  have  much  patronage  it 
seems.  The  reason  is  that  its  milling  quality  is  “  flin¬ 
ty,”  in  correspondence  with  its  genral  and  appropriate 
name.  The  millers  consider  it  a  quite  inferior  article, 
from  the  grittiness  or  flinty  quality  of  its  flour.  This 
I  have  from  millers  themselves. 

All  things  considered,  the  Club  is  still  the  favorite 
spring  wheat,  though  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  best  in 
yield  and  quality  this  season.  But  as  there  were  se¬ 
veral  fields  of  very  good  club  in  different  parts  of  this 
and  adjoining  counties,  it  is  thought  that  some  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  season  or  time  of  sowing,  was  the  cause  of 
its  failure,  and  that  it  is  not  “  run  out”  yet.  It  will 
therefore  have  a  further  and  extensive  trial.  C.  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Profits  of  Farming  — Wm.  D.  Kelly,  who  received 
the  first  prize  on  Farms  in  Ohio,  last  year,  in  his  re¬ 
port  says:  “My  farm  shows  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
profit  per  year.  The  changes  of  the  times  change  the 
profits.  I  have  never  lost  money  by  farming  yet.” 

Improving  Swine. — We  dined  with  a  farmer  friend 
the  other  day,  who  has  succeeded  in  producing  as  fine 
bred  porkers  as  we  ever  saw.  He  says,  procure  the 
best  of  each  sex  to  be  had  ;  their  produce  will  be  an 
improvement.  Continue  to  do  so — if  smaller  animals 
are  desired,  breed  in-and-in. 

To  Get  the  Cost  of  Hay,  &c.,  by  the  Ton. — Busi¬ 
ness  men  well  understand  that  the  cost  of  any  commo¬ 
dity  sold  by  the  thousand — the  price  being  known — is 
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got  by  simply'  multiplying  the  amount  by  the  price, 
and  cutting  off  three  figures  for  cents  and  mills.  The 
cost  by  the  ton  is  as  easily  come  at,  if  we  first  take 
half  the  price  and  proceed  as  above.  For  example — 1 
What  will  6475  lbs.  of  hay  come  to  at  $8  per  ton  7 
6475x4  (half  the  price)  =25,900=$25  90. 

A  Reader. — The  volume  which  we  advertise  to  send 
post-paid  for  $1,  contains  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1855-56-57.  It  is  printed  on  large  and  heavy 
piper,  giving  liberal  margins,  and  as  the  calendar 
pages  and  advertisements  are  omitted,  and  the  whole 
re-paged  and  re-indexed,  we  consider  it  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  attractive  work  that  has  ever  appeared 
on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects  at  the  price. 
We  call  it  Rural  Affairs,  and  we  think  among  its 
440  illustrations  you  may  find  some  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  Egg  Trade  of  One  County. — One  merchant  in 
Marion  county,  Ohio,  has  shipped  this  season  124,950 
dozen  of  eggs  in  1,785  barrels,  costing,  at  7c.  a  dozen, 
$8,746  50.  So  say  the  papers. 


Where  our  Publications  May  be  Had. 


The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  Agents  of  our 
Publications  in  principal  cities  and  towns.  The  Illus¬ 
trated  Anncal  Register  may  be  had,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  from  them — including  all  the  back  numbers  : 


KEW-YORK— A.  O.  Moore,  140  Fulton-st. 

C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row. 

Fowler  &  Wells,  308  Broadway. 
Wiley  &  IIalsted, 351  Broadway. 
TROY— Levi  Willard. 

SCHENECTADY— George  Clare. 

BUFFALO— T.  8.  Hawks. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y.-Wm  Skelly. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y— D.  M.  Dewey. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.— Webb  &  Walker. 

BOSTON,  Mass. — Joseph  Breck  &  Son. 

J.  J.  Dyer  &  Co. 

Curtis  &.  Cobb. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass  — II.  &  J.  Brewer. 
LOWELL,  Mass — A.  Whitney. 

PITTSFIELD  Mass.— Reid  &  Pierson. 

KEENE,  N.  H— G.  &  G.  II.  Tilden. 

HARTFORD.  Ct.— J.  O.  Hurlburt  and  C.  G.  Geer. 
MIDDLETOWN,  Ct— D.  Barnes. 

WEST  MERIDEN,  Ct. — Henry  Willis,  Florist, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  1—  A.  H.  Stillwell. 
PHILADELPHIA— W.  B.  Zieber, 

H.  A.  Dreer. 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Hunt  &  Mpner. 
LANCASTER,  Pa. — Springer  &  Westchaeffer. 
BALTIMORE,  Md. — .T.  8.  Waters. 

Lucas  Brothers. 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C— Wm.  Bai.lantyne. 

Taylor  &  Maury. 

WHEELING,  Va. — Thos.  IIornbrook. 
CLEVELAND,  O.— Hawks  &  Bro. 

CINCINNATI,  O—  John  F.  Dair  &  Co. 

DAYTON,  O.—O.  Kittredge. 

St.  LOUIS,  Mo. — Keith  &  Woods. 

J.  M.  Crawford. 

DETROIT,  Mich. — W.  B.  Howe. 

CHICAGO,  III.— D.  B  Cooke  &  Co. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  III. — H.  A.  Porter  &  Bro. 


Dbyoe  &  Crampton. 
SPRINGFIELD,  III. — Francis  &  Burrell. 
MILWAUKEE,  Wise. — Edw.  Terry  &  Co. 
MADISON,  Wis. — Powers  &  PIoyt. 
NASHVILLE,  Tenn. — Armstrong  &  Co. 
LEXINGTON,  Ky.-C.  S.  Bodlev. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal  — J.  Q.  A.  Warren. 
VAN  COUVER,  Wash.  Tfr. — Wm.  Kelley,  P.  M. 
MONTREAL — B.  Dawson  &  Son. 

John  Dougall. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


QUEBEC — P  Sinclair. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B  -W.  L.  Avery. 

Jardine  &  Co. 
HALIFAX,  N.  B.-E.  G.  Fuller. 


WHITE  TURKEYS. — A  few  pairs  of  beauti¬ 
ful  White  Turkeys  may  be  obtained  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber— price,  $5.  Also,  two  pairs  of  Peacocks,  in  full 
train — price,  $6.  A  few  White  faced  Spanish  Chickens 
may  be  had  at  $7  per  pair,  or  $10  for  a  trio— one  cock  and 
two  pullets. 

The  above  prices  includes  cages  and  delivery  at  Express 
office  in  Poughkeepsie.  Apply  to 

C.  N.  BEMENT, 

Dec.  23 — weow2tm2t.  Springside,  Poughkeepsie. 


PI  G  S— S  UFFOLK  and  BERKSHIRE 

Blood,  for  sale  by  W.  H.  CLAY, 

Staten  Island. 

Office  No  82  Wall-st.,  New-York.  Dec.  16— w&mlt* 

INVENTORS  —  PATENTS  —  PATENTEES.— 

Persons  desiring  to  secure  Patents  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe  can  receive  full  printed  instructions, 
free  of  charge,  by  addressing  MITNN  &  CO.,  Editors  of 
the  Scientific  American,  New-York  City. 

Dec.  2 — w9m2t. 


FARMERS — If  you  consult  your  interest,  you 

will  not  fail  to  send  for  a  Circular,  which  will  give 
you  a  description  of  the  three  greatest  labor-saving  im¬ 
plements  of  the  age,  viz,,  Share's  Patent  Potato  and  Cum 
Covering  and  Hoeing  Machine — Share's  Patent  Cultiva¬ 
ting  and  Hilling  Machine ,  and  Share's  Patent  Sod  and 
Soil  Pulverizer ,  or  Coulter  Harroic — all  of  which  will  Bave 
double  their  cost  in  the  first  season’s  use.  They  can  he 
made  by  no  other  parties  but  the  subscribers  for  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  Last  season  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great  it 
could  not  he  supplied,  and  if  farmers  are  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  them  the  coming  spring,  they  would  do  well  to 
order  them  immediately,  to  be  sure  of  getting  them. 
There  are  no  implements  now  made  which  give  such  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction,  and  they  were  introduced  and  used 
in  this  vicinity  the  last  season,  and  created  a  perfect  fu¬ 
rore.  The  price  is  within  the  means  of  every  farmer  who 
cultivates  25  acres  of  land.  Whoever  uses  them  once, 
will  not  do  without  them  if  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  obtain 
them.  Address  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Dec.  23 — wltmlt  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY,  1859— HORSE  POWERS 
AND  THRESHERS. — The  undersigned  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  new  notice  that  they  continue  to  make  and 
sell  the  “Improved  Patent  Portable  Lever  Four  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers.’’ 

The  Power  is  simple  and  compact  in  construction,  and 
readily  understood  by  any  one.  It  is  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  can  be  worked  with  one,  two,  three  or  four 
horses. 

The  Threshers  are  of  two  sizes,  numbers  1  and  2  suited 
to  the  power. 

Experience  proves  that  these  machines  give  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  all  respects,  and  that  they  are  not  only  cheap¬ 
er  and  more  economical ,  but  as,  or  more  efficient  than  others 
more  expensive. 

Two  hundred  bushels  or  more  of  dry  wheat  are  thresh¬ 
ed  in  a  day  with  these  machines. 

Weight  of  Power  about  550  pounds.  Weight  of  driving 
wheel  for  do.,  300,tpaunds  ;  or  altogether  about  900  lbs. 
Weight  of  Thresher  about  200  pounds. 

Price  of  Power  complete .  $85.00 

Price  of  Threshers.  No.  1  &  2, .  $30  &  35.00 

Cost  of  Patent  Leather  rivetted  band  40  feet  long,  3| 
inches  wide,  $10. 

Terms  cash  on  delivery  in  this  city.  Orders 
promptly  attended  to,  PLANT  BROTHERS, 

General  Commission  Merchants, 
Jan.  1 — mlt.  75  Pine  Street,  N.  Y. 


Farm  boo  k-k  e  e  p  i  n  g.— By  w. 

D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  In¬ 
struction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  wiil  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully. — also  Day  Book  and  Ledger— for  sale  at  this  office — 
price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.30.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 
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The  Country  Gentleman.” 


The  Country  Gentleman  will  enter  upon  its  Sev¬ 
enth  Year  and  Thirteenth  Volume  with  1869.  Its  pro¬ 
gress  with  every  recurring  volume  has  been  marked, 
and  there  are  two  unerring  indications  as  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  subscription  list  at  this  time,  to  which  we 
may  especially  refer — the  Contents  of  its  pages  during 
the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  pressure  that 
has  existed  upon  its  Advertising  columns.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  contributions  to  all  departments,  Ag¬ 
ricultural,  Stock,  Horticultural,  Gardening  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  has  never  before  been  so  great.  Nor  have 
the  contributions  themselves  ever  combined  greater 
instructiveneis  and  interest,  or  been  more  thoroughly 
marked  by  the  practical  experience  of  their  writers. 
As  an  acknowledged  center  of  information  and  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  with  the  public,  on  Rural  Affairs, 
the  Co  Gent  has  never  progressed  more  rapidly  th  in 
in  1858  And  in  circulation,  that  it  has  not  taken  a 
single  backward  step,  in  a  year  that  has  witnessed  the 
decrease  by  thousands  upon  the  subscription  lists  of  most 
of  its  cotemporaries,  affords  as  much  source  for  con¬ 
gratulation  as  a  large  increase  in  ordinary  “  times.” 
Now  that  we  are  all  in  a  measure  upon  our  feet  once 
more,  knowing  where  we  stand  and  insearch  of  means  to 
help  ourselves  forward,  the  friends  of  a  journal  like 
this  should  endeavor  to  place  it  in  more  numerous 
hands,  and  to  open  a  way  by  its  enlarged  circulation, 
to  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  on  the 
farm,  and  through  the  business  of  every  new  reader. 
When  prices  are  ruling  low  it  is  time  for  the  go-ahead 
cultivator  to  make  his  next  crops  greater ;  when  past 
crops  have  been  cut  off.  he  should  be  on  the  look  out  for 
preventives  and  remedies  ;  when  he  sees  his  neighbors 
disposed  to  give  up  in  dispair  and  let  things  “  work” 
as  they  will,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  bestir  himself 
— and  if  he  be  charitably  disposed,  to  extend  to  others 
a  helping  hand. 

“  Don’t  Stop  it.” — This  extract — which  we  recent¬ 
ly  made  from  a  western  subscriber’s  letter  about  the 
Co.  Gent  ,  has  elicited  a  number  of  similar  and  cheer¬ 
ing  responses  A  reader  in  Hancock  Co.,  Ill ,  enclos¬ 
ing  two  year’s  subscription,  adds — 

“  I  hope,  as  another  western  subscriberhas  said, that  you 
will  not  ‘  stop  my  paper.’  for  I  cannot  vvell  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  although  I  am  taking  fully  a  dozen  others,  one  half 
of  which  belong  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  class, 
and  I  think  yours  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  weekly  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published  in  the  United  States." 

Another  in  returning  his  bill  accompanied  with  the 
money — for  the  Co.  Gent  ,  writes  on  the  back  of  it, 
(Pope  Co  ,  III ,) 

“  I  forfeited  the  terms  of  this  bill,  but  it  is  cheap  at  $2.- 
50  per  year.  I  would  only  wish  for  a  reduction  of  t  lie  price 
to  get  others  to  take  it.  I  wish  you  to  consider  me  a  life 
subscriber— ‘don’t  stop  it.’  I  live  in  ‘  Egypt,’  the  land  of 
darkness.  We  want  agricultural  light  and  the  Country 
Gentleman  to  make  it  one  of  ttie  finest  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  and  the  great  fruit  country.’’ 

A  First  rate  Agricultural  JofiirN^AL.— It  gives  us 
real  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  bui;  readers  to  The 
Country  Gentleman ,  a  first  class  family  paper,  published 
weekly  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  $2  a  year,  by  Luther  Tucker 
&  Son.  The  Country  Gentleman  is  got  up  with  superior 
taste,  on  excellent  paper,  clear  type,  with  handsome  illus¬ 
trative  engravings,  and  is  printed  in  a  superior  manner. 
It  is  published  in  quarto  form,  suitable  for  binding.  So 
much  for  its  mechanical  execution.  In  other  respects  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  agricultural  journal.  Besides 
numerous  intelligent  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  contains  the  best,  thoughts  of  the  bust  writers, 
in  all  the  departments  of  rural  affairs  to  which  it  is  devo¬ 
ted.  J.  J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  editors,  and  Luther  Tuck¬ 
er,  one  of  the  publishers,  are  among  our  most  experienced 
agriculturists.  Subscribe  for  The  Country  Gentleman. — 
Life  Illustrated. 


The  Annual  Register. 

£3^"  “Worth  Jive  times  its  price  to  any  one  who 
can  read  English” — so  says  a  correspondent,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1859,  just  issued. 
Were  it  not  that  we  frequently  receive  inquiries  on  the 
subject,,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Register  may  at  all  times  be  had  at 
their  original  price — 25  cents  each,  paper,  or  50  cents 
cloth.  Five  are  now  before  the  public — from  1855  to 
1859  inclusive.  Tbe  first  three  have  also  appeared  in 
a  new  edition  on  much  larger  and  finer  paper — bound 
in  one  volume — price  SI. 

jJ3F"“YouR  Annual  Register  is  duly  received, 
and  is,  as  usual,  a  gem  of  a  little  thing.  The  “Farm 
Management”  has  been  highly  interesting  to  me  ;  the 
“pictures”  are  suggestive  reminders  even  to  the  best 
of  us,  and  we  can  but  look  and  see  whether  some  of 
the  hits  do  not  apply.  “Slipshod’s”  barn  is  certainly 
considerably  in  at  the  roof,  and  altogether  dilapidated  j 
his  fence  and  gates  very  much  awry  ;  his  tools  and  im¬ 
plements  a  stumbling  block  in  the  snow  ;  his  horses 
very  thin,  even  if  not  inferior  to  “  Thrifty’s  ”  fine 
team ;  his  orchard  pitiable  to  look  at,  and  his  corn 
patch  would  starve  a  mouse.  Country  Dwellings  is  a 
splendid  theme  for  agricultural  works  to  dilate  on- 
Iron  for  garden  furniture  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
wood  in  any  climate,  from  its  durability  ;  still  stiffness 
peeps  out  in  spite  of  its  imitation  of  wood.  Under- 
draining !  Oh,  that  our  prairies  could  be  more  easily 
drained;  you  of  the  hilly  country  beat  us  there  ;  the 
chapter  on  draining,  in  the  Register,  is  worth  all  the 
money  asked  for  it.  Not  less  so  is  tbe  list  of  Nursery¬ 
men  ;  it  gives  us  a  peep  at  the  Leviathans  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  Then  Dexter  Snow  gives  a  chapter  on  the  Ver¬ 
bena.  Street  frees— Don’t  that  little  fellow  look  nicel 
Yet  how  few,  after  spending  quite  a  sum  for  trees  and 
planting,  think  of  guarding  them  in  so  simple  a  way  ! 
A  few  go  to  quite  a  useless  expense  to  guard  their  trees, 
— the  remainder  “let  them  take  their  chance,”  which 
generally  ends  a  failure.  E.  S.  Chicago,  III. 


SHARE’S  COULTER  HARROW, 

OR  PULVERIZER.— Tlie  above  cut  represents  the 
most  superior  machine  for  pulverizing  the  soil,  whether 
heavy  old  sod  or  stiff  clay  land ,  that  has  ever  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  farmers.  The  teeth  are  a  series  of  colters 
•  placed  in  a  three-cornered  frame,  and  cut  the  soil  or  sod, 
pulverizing  it  several  inches  deep,  instead  of  tearing  it  as 
tlie  common  scratch  or  Geddes  harrows  and  large  two- 
horse  cultivators  do.  It  leaves  the  soil  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  it  accomplishes  more  in  being  drawn  on  plowed 
land  once,  than  can  be  done  by  cross-plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  with  a  common  harrow  combined.  The  weight 
of  the  machine  is  1S9  pounds— its  draft  lighter  than 
the  Scotch  harrow.  The  experience  of  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Harg,  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  town  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  in  this  county,  has  convinced  him  that  it  is 
the  best  instrument  for  saving  labor  in  cultivating  land,  he 
has  ever  seen,  and  we  are  privileged  to  refer  to  him  as  to 
its  superiority.  The  price  is  within  the  means  of  every 
farmer,  being  only  $15.  For  further  particulars  address 
PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  84  State-st,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J£F“  Agents  wanted.  Nov.  25 — w2tm3t 
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COLEMAN’S  FARM  MILL, 

Conislnlk  Cutter  and  Grinder — (Hickok’s  Patent.) 
GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO.. 

60  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York  City. 
Farmers  sending  us  their  address  will  receive  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  and  Almanac  for  1S59.  Dec.  9— w&.m3m 

MAYHER  &  MO  NALLY 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Nos.  195  and  197  Water-st.,  ( near  Fulton,) 

NEW-YORK. 

N.  B. — An  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  furnish¬ 
ed  on  application.  Nov.  18— w&mtf. 

7XPEMSE  Saved  in  Draining!— 


E 


The  undersigned,  after  many  experiments  with 
ditching  machines  and  draining-plows,  has  adopted  a 
Subsoil-loosening  Plow,  drawn  by  horses,  which  has  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  cut  more  than  a  mile  of  drains,  at  less  than 
half  the  usual  cost  of  hand-digging ,  obviating  entirely  the 
use  of  the  pick,  and  requiring  only  the  shovelling  out  of 
loose  earth  by  hand.  Drains  three  feet  deep,  in  hard  and 
partly  stony  soil,  commonly  costing  at  least  30  cents  per 
rod,  have  been  in  this  way  completed  for  12  cents. 

These  Subsoil  Looseners,  drawn  easily  by  two  horses, 
and  made  under  the  direction  of  the  undersigned,  will  be 
sent  by  railway  on  the  receipt  of  $10  by  mail.  A  larger 
and  heavier  implement,  on  a  different  plan,  requiring  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  furnished  for  $15.  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

11  mo.  4 — wtf  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Andre  leroy’s  nurseries, 

At  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries — the  most  extensive  in 
Europe— has  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous  friends 
and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Seedlings,  Fruit  Stocks,  &c.,  for 
the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  disposition. 

The  experience  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  last  ten 
years,  by  numerous  and  important  invoices  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  especial  culture  which  he  has  established  for  that 
market,  upon  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  are  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  proper  and  faithful  execution 
of  their  orders. 

Apply  as  heretofore  to  F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  138  Pearl 
Street,  New-York,  his  sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S. 

Note.  -All  advertisements  or  circulars  bearing  the 
name  of  Leroy,  Angers,  must  not  be  considered  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  house,  if  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
mention  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Bkuguiere  is  our  Agent.  Addiess 
F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  New-York. 

Sep.  2—  wfcnffm.  ANDRE  LEROY,  Angers,  France. 

GOOD  MEDICINES. 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayek’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca 
thartic  PiLLS.have  done  more  to  promote  tho  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &.C.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  Pills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
BilliouB  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  less  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box — 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  Bold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlam — mtf. 


Nursery  stock  and  farms 

FOR  8  A  LE.— The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  Farm 
of  24  acres,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Owasco  Lake,  two 
miles  from  Auburn.  The  situation  Is  high,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings  ;  and  would 
be  a  good  location  lor  a  gentleman’s  residence,  or  for  a 
vineyard.  The  Nursery  Stock  which  occupies  a  portion, 
of  it,  will  be  sold  with  the  place,  or  without  it,  at  a  very 
low  price. 

Also  a  Farm  of  15  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Owasco 
outlet,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  city.  Has  a  good 
House,  and  is  well  supplied  with  young  Fruit  Trees  and 
small  fruits.  For  particulars,  address  II.  COLLINS, 

Dec.  9— w3tinlt  Auburn,  N.  Y 

“The  Best  of  Its  kind  in  the  World.” 

SOMETHING  USEFUL  FOR  ALL.— 

Mechanics ,  Inventors ,  Manufacturers,  Engineers, 
Chemists,  Farmers,  House- Keepers,  q~c. ,  ought  to  get  the 
Scientific  American,  published  weekly,  the  bt-st  and 
only  reliable  popular  journal  of  its  kind  published  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  filled  with  Engravings  of  Machines 
and  Inventions  of  all  kinds,  and  its  pages  are  stored  with 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  matter  upon  the  progress  of  In¬ 
vention,  Discovery,  Mechanics,  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.; 
also  claims  of  all  Patents. 

Terms  only  $2  a  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Specimen 
numbers  sent  free.  Address  MUMN  &  CO., 

Dec.  2 — w9m2t.  128  Fulton-st.  New-York  City. 

rpi[  E  HORSE  AND  HORSEMANSHIP 

JL  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  PROVINCES, 
By  Henry  William  Herbert. 

Author  of  “Frank  Forrester’s  Field  Sports,”  Fish  and 
Fishing,”  The  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sports¬ 
men,”  etc. 

Third  Edition. 

HERBERT’S  GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK 

ON 

THE  HORSE  OF  AMERICA 
Is  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  work  ever  publish¬ 
ed  on  this  most  important  and  interesting  subject.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  complete  history  of  the  horse  from  t  he  earliest  ages; 
contains  essays  on  Breeding,  Feeding,  Clothing  and  gene- 
eral  management ;  a  history  and  anecdotes  of  the  most 
celebrated  Race  Horses  ;  the  pedigrees  of  imported  Mares 
and  Stallions  ;  a  survey  of  all  the  various  breeds  of  Hor¬ 
ses  ;  descriptions,  performances,  etc.,  of  celebrated  Trot¬ 
ters  ;  in  brief,  it  is  a  perfect  vacle  mecum  upon  the  subject, 
and  whetker  for  the  breeder,  the  student,  the  farmer,  or 
the  general  reader,  an  invaluable  authority  and  guide. 

It  is  issued  in  two  superb  imperial . octavo  volumes  of 
1,200  pages,  illustrated  with  steel-engraved  Original  Por¬ 
traits,  from  paintings  and  drawings  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  artists,  of  the  following  celebrated  Horses,  care¬ 
fully  printed  on  India  Paper  : 

SIR  ARCII Y,  AMERICAN  ECLIPSE, 

B LACK  M  ARIA,  BOSTO N, 

LEXINGTON,  PRYOR, 

LANTERN,  POCAHONTAS, 

GLENCOE,  LADY  SUFFOLK, 

STELLA,  WHALEBONE, 

FASHION,  FLORA  TEMPLE, 

BLACK  HAWK,  ALICE  GRAY, 

ETHAN  ALLEN,  &c. 

Embellished  with  Vignette  Title  Pages,  from  original  de¬ 
signs,  by  F.  O.  C.  Darlky,  finely  engraved  on  steel  by 
the  most  eminent  Engravers,  including  numerous 

FINE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Published  by  subscription.  Price,  in  embossed  cloth 
and  gilt,  $10.  Mailed  or  sent  by  Express  free  of  charge, 
upon  receipt  ofithe  price. 

This  Magnificent  Work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  gentleman  interested  in  the  breeding  or  management 
of  the  Horse.  No  work  in  any  way  its  equal  has  ever  here¬ 
tofore  appeared  from  the  press  ! 

'  A  valuable  and  interesting  work.  No  time  or  money 
has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments.”— [Spirit  of  the  Timqg, 

-  “  This  splendid  work  is  everything  that  could  he  desired. 
It  must  become  at  once  a  standard  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”— [New-England  Farmer. 

“  In  point  of  elaborated  and  general  thoroughness,  it  is 
said  to  surpass  anything  of  a  similar  kind  ever  produced 
in  Europe.” — [Boston  Post. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  State. 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Nov.  18— w2tm2t.  No.  377  Broadway,  New-York. 
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DO  M  E  S  T  I  C  A  T  E  D  D  E  E  R.«T 

Three  pairs  of  Fawn,  now  about  six  months  old, 
maybe  had  if  applied  for  soon.  Price  $30  per  pair,  in 
cage,  and  delivered  at  Depot  or  Express  Office,  Po’keepsie 
Apply  to  C.  N.  BKMENT, 

Dec.  2 — weSwStmlt  Spryjgside,  near  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y 

Just  Published — Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

COMPRISING  „ 

THEIR  Natural  History,  Comparative  Nutritive  Valu  e 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  Cutting  and  Curing,  and  the 
Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Sec’y  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  sale  at  this 
othce,  or  sent  by  mail,  for  $1.25.1 


The  Country  Gentleman  is  issued  weekly — each 
number  containing  16  pages  of  this  size.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  commence  at  any  time,  and  are  considered 
to  continue  until  the  publishers  receive  notice  to  the 
contrary.  Two  Dollars  a.  Year  in  advance — Two 
Dollars  and  a-half  if  not  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Clubbed  vvilh  the  Annual  Register. 

Eight  copies  Co.  Gent,  one  year,  and  the  Annual 

Register  postpaid  with  each, .  $13.16 

Or,  at  the  rate  of  $1  65  per  copy  for  the  two,  where 
eight  copies,  or  a  larger  number,  are  taken. 

The  Country  Gentleman  without  the  Register. 
One  Year.  Six  Months. 

Three  copies, .  $5  Six  copies, .  $5 

Five  copies, .  8  Ten  copies, .  8 

Ten  copies, .  15  Twenty  copies, .  15 

Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  must  in 
all  cases  add  26  cents  per  copy  to  the  above  terms,  to 
cover  the  U.  S.  postage  to  the  lines. 

New  Volumes  begin  with  January  and  July — each 
concluded  with  a  complete  Index  of  its  contents,  ma¬ 
king  a  book  convenient  for  reference  on  any  subject 
discussed  in  its  pages. 


Terms  of  Cultivator  ami  Register  for  1859. 

One  copy  Cultivator  and  Register,  -  ••  75  cents. 

One  copy  Cultivator  alone, .  50  cents. 

Ten  copies  Cultivator  and  Register,-  $5  20 

N.  B.  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  6 
cents  a  copy  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  U.  S  postage 
to  the  lines.  To  them  10  copies  of  The  Cultivator 
and  Register  will  cost  $5  80. 


Premiums  to  Agents. 

1.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  The  Cultivator  and  Reg¬ 

ister  for  1859,  free  to  every  one  who  sends 
us  $5  for  a  club  of  Ten  subscribers ,  and  the 
postages  (22  cents,)  which  we  have  to  pay  on  the 
Eleven  Registers. 

2.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  either  Thomas’  Fruit  Cul- 

turist,  Thomas’  Farm  Implements,  the  bound 
volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  a  previous  bound 
vol  of  Tiie  Cultivator,  or  any  other  $1  book, 
to  the  one  sending  us  $10. /or  Twenty  copies 
Cultivator  and  Register  for  1859,  and  40 
cents  to  meet  the  postages  on  the  Twenty  Reg¬ 
isters.  — 

“  RURAL.  AFFAIRS  Volume  One. 

Under  this  titlo  we  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the 
“Annual  Rrgister  of  Rural  Affairs,”  for  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  in  one  volume,  handsomely  bound — 
price  One  Dollar.  The  Calendar  pages  and  advertise¬ 
ments  which  originally  appeared,  are  now  omitted,  but 
the  difference  in  size  is  more  than  made  up  in  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  paper.  It  forms  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  Museum  on  all  Rural  Sul  jects, 
ever  issued  at  the  price,  and  contains  440  Engravings  ! 
Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  sell 
this  book,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 

Specimen  Numbers  and  Showbills  wo  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  at  all  times,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
our  friends  when  writing,  give  us  the  names  of  others 
in  their  own  neighborhood,  or  at  a  distance,  who  would 
be  likely  to  use  them  to  advantage. 
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SERIES 


Vol.  VII.  ALBANY,  FEBRUARY,  1859.  No.  II. 


Published  by  Luther.  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1855,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vole,  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2  00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
&c. — price  $1.00— sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Appropriate  Notes. 

Not  too  Late  to  Begin. — As  opportunities  recur 
during  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  it  is  hoped  the 
friends  of  the  Cultivator  will  use  their  influence  to 
extend  its  circulation.  All  subscriptions  begin  with 
J anuary,  and  we  supply  the  back  numbers  in  any  de¬ 
sired  quantity.  There  are  many  single  subscribers  (one 
at  a  Post-office)  now  on  our  books,  and  if  not  only  they, 
but  also  those  who  are  already  members  of  clubs,  will 
think  over  the  list  of  their  neighbors,  we  are  confident 
they  could  each  find  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  those  who  as 
yet  are  taking  no  Agricultural  paper,  and  whose  names 
could  be  procured  by  a  little  effort  for  the  Cultivator. 

Additions  to  Clubs  are  Sent  at  Club  Rates. — 
Clubs  need  not  all  go  in  one  naino  or  to  one  Post-office, 
but  each  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  desired  address. 
Those  who  have  undertaken  to  form  clubs  need  not 
wait,  if  their  subscribers  are  in  haste  to  receive  the  pa¬ 
per,  until  the  full  number  is  completed,  but  may  send 
on,  upon  club  terms,  and  we  will  trust  to  the  future  for 
the  completion  of  their  lists.  We  say  this  because  it 
sometimes  happens  that  where  four  or  six  or  eight  sub¬ 
scribers  are  obtained,  the  effort  to  procure  the  others  is 
put  off  until  the  interest  in  the  matter  abates,  and  fi¬ 
nally  those  who  really  want  the  paper  are  disappointed. 

Our  Contents — Numbers  for  Distribution. — The 
present  as  well  as  the  January  number  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  is  among  the  best  ever  issued,  as  far  as  range  and 
variety  of  contents  is  concerned,  and  we  call  particular 
attention  to  the  number  of  farmers  whose  practical  ex¬ 
perience  is  here  given  from  their  own  pens  and  in  their 
own  language..  We  should  like  to  send  any  desired 
quantity  of  the  J  anuary  and  February  numbers  for  ex¬ 


amination  by  those  who  would  read  and  appreciate  them, 
and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  who 
will  either  send  lists  of  names  to  whom  we  may  mail 
samples,  or  who  will  undertake  to  distribute  a  few 
copies  themsslves. 

The  Annual  Register. — The  inducement  given 
to  clubs,  by  the  offer  of  this  work,  is  no  small  one.  Con¬ 
taining  engravings  which  have  cost  us  several  hundred 
dollars,  it  also  has  been  uniformly  commended  as  really 
a  standard  work  on  every  point  of  which  it  treats. 
Says  the  New-  York  Tribune  :  “  The  best  treatise  we 
have  anywhere  seen  on  the  subject  of  Draining,  is  found 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1859,”  and  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  received  the  highest  public  tokens  of  approval  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  on  several  other  similar  occasions. 

The  Sale  of  the  Register. — There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  which,  even  if  a  club  for  the 
Cultivator  and  Register  could  not  be  made  up,  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  latter  might  not  easily  be  sold.  It  retails 
for  25  cents  per  copy,  but  we  send  a  dozen  copies  post¬ 
paid  for  $2  !  And  we  should  be  much  obliged  to  those 
who,  if  they  cannot  undertake  to  dispose  of  a  dozen  or 
two  themselves,  would  induce  the  postmaster,  the  store¬ 
keeper,  or  some  other  party,  to  send  for  a  quantity  to 
sell  as  above. 

Back  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator. — We  now  offer 
for  sale  Complete  Sets  of  the  Third  Series,  comprising 
the  six  years,  1853-54-55-56-57  and  ’58,  handsomely 
hound  in  Muslin  gilt,  and  sent  by  Express  to  any  part 
of  the  country  for  only  $4.50.  The  price  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  is  $1  per  volume.  Each  is  furnished  with  a  full 
indqx,  enabling  the  inquirer  to  turn  to  more  or  less  that 
is  suggestive  and  useful  on  almost  any  subject  that  may 
come  up  in  connection  with  Rural  Pursuits. 

Terms  of  Cultivator  and  Register  for  18  59. 

One  copy  Cultivator  and  Register,  -  ••  75  cents. 

One  copy  Cultivator  alone, .  50  cents. 

Ten  copies  Cultivator  and  Register,-  $5  20 
N.  B.  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  6 
cents  a  oopy  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  U.  S  postage 
to  the  lines  To  them  10  copies  of  The  Cultivatob 
and  Register  will  cost  $5  80. 


Premiums  to  Agents.. 

1.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  The  Cultivator  and  Reg¬ 

ister  for  1859,  free  to  every  one  who  sends 
us  $5  for  a  club  of  Ten  subscribers,  and  the 
postages  (22  cents,)  which  we  have  to  pay  on  the 
Eleven  Registers. 

2.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  either  Thomas’  Fruit  Cul- 

turist,  Thomas’  Farm  Implements,  the  bound 
volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  a  previous  bound 
vol  of  The  Cultivator,  or  any  other  $1  book, 
to  the  one  sending  us  $10  for  Twenty  copies 
Cultivator  and  Register  for  1859,  and  40 
cents  to  meet  the  postages  on  the  20  Registers. 
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Manure  of  Fattening  Swine. 

In  an  article  on  “  Fattening  Swine,”  some  weeks  ago, 
(Co.  Gent.  Oct.  21,  1858,)  we  suggested  as  subjects  fos- 
future  discussion — the  rearing  and  management  of  pigs 
— preparation  of  food  for  fattening  and  feeding — the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pens — the  management  of  the  manure 
produced — also  those  recently  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
munications  from  “  B.  F.”  viz  :  “  Proper  Age  of  Fatten¬ 
ing  Swine,”  (Co.  Gent.,  Nov.  18,  1858,)  and  “Winter¬ 
ing  Pigs,”  in  the  number  of  the  succeeding  week.  We 
hope  these  and  other  topics  named  will  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  of  correspondents.  We  shall  meanwhile  offer 
some  hints  on  the  best  management  of  the  manure  of 
fattening  swine. 

“  Pig’s  dung,”  says  Johnston,  is  still  colder  and  less 
fermentable  than  that  of  the  cow.  *  *  *  It  is  best 
employed  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  other  manures 
of  the  farm-yard.”  “  It  docs  not,”  says  Browne, fer¬ 
ment  and  mellow  as  well  in  the  earth,  when  used  alone, 
as  when  mixed  with  the  dung  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
it  is  so  rich  and  stimulating  that  it  is  difficult  to  spread 
it  thin  enough  when  applied  by  itself.”  Those  who 
would  learn  its  value  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  and 
compared  with  other  manures,  arc  referred  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator  for  1850,  p.  198,  where  will  be  found  full  infor¬ 
mation  from  Prof.  J.  II.  Salisbury  in  regard  to  the  samo. 

From  its  unfermentablo  character,  hog  manure  suf¬ 
fers  little  loss  during  cold  weather,  however  managed, 
unless  exposed  to  long  washing  by  rains.  In  the  spring, 
however,  it  will  be  found  poorly  fitted  for  application  to 
the  soil — remaining  a  cold,  saponaceous  mass,  not  readi¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  soil.  We  have  found  a  good  practi¬ 
cal  result  to  follow  mixing  the  manure  from  the  hog 
pen,  where  swine  were  fattening,  directly  with  that  from 
the  horse  stable,  the  rapidly  fermenting  character  of  the 
latter  reducing  by  spring  the  former  to  a  proper  state  for 
use.  The  cobs  of  the  corn  used  for  the  last  month’s 
feeding  our  pork,  became  well  rotted,  and  the  horse 
dung,  though  in  heap,  did  not  fire-fang  or  bum,  as  it 
would  have  done  without  this  mixture. 

Hogs  when  fattening  should  not  be  expected  to  work 
at  compost  making — they  ought  to  get  sufficient  exercise 
in  eating,  to  be  willing  to  rest  the  remainder  of  the  time; 
and  reason  would  teach  us  that  their  manure  is  not  as 
valuable  for  composting  with  “  muck,  leaves,  turf  and 
other  vegetable  refuse,”  as  manures  of  a  warmer  cha¬ 
racter.  Store  swine  might  be  allowed  this  sort  of  exer¬ 
cise,  especially  when  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
to  be  mixed  with  the  absorbents  above  named,  and  would 
accomplish  a  good  work  at  composting,  all  the  better  if 
any  grain  was  to  be  found  in  the  mass,  either  having 
passed  undigested  through  the  stock,  or  having  been 
thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  swine  to  root 
for  it. 

For  reasons  before  stated,  we  would  either  compost 
hog  and  horse  manure  together,  or  remove  both  to  the 
barn-yard,  making  that  the  common  receptacle  of  all 
the  manurial  substances  within  our  reach,  (save,  per¬ 
haps,  hen  dung  and  night-soil,  which  could  be  more  eco¬ 
nomically  employed  by  other  methods  of  management.) 
The  latter  would  be  the  best  course,  but  if  convenient  in 
any  instance,  we  would  at  some  time  during  the  winter, 
pile  the"  hog  manure  in  thin  layers,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  horse  dung  between  each,  and  a  covering  of  earth  or 
muck  over  the  whole.  This  would  secure  decomposition 
without  loss,  and  furnish  a  quantity  of  fertilizing  mate¬ 


rial  of  excellent  character  for  application  to  spring  crops 
— corn  or  roots  for  instance.  The  labor  bestowed  in  this 
way  would  be  well  repaid,  and  a  large  saving  result 
over  the  usual  wasteful  method  of  allowing  it  to  remain 
under  the-eaves  of  the  hog-pen,  to  be  washed  by  rains, 
or  to  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  pigs  running  at  largo 
as  is  too  often  the  case. 

- »♦  • - 

Winter  Care  of  Farm  Stock. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  there  was  an  average 
crop  of  hay,  but  as  a  general  thing  over  large  districts 
the  oat  crop  was  either  a  failure  or  a  very  light  crop. 
Over  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  States  the  fodder-* 
ing  season  for  young  stock  and  sheep  this  autumn  com¬ 
menced  about  one  month  earlier  than  it  did  last  year. 
Should  we  have  a  very  cold  winter  and  late  spring,  in 
all  probability  hay  in  many  sections  will  bo  ‘  scarce  and 
dear’  before  the  cattle  can  be  turned  off  to  pasture.  In 
anticipation  of  such  an  event,  it  becomes  all  who  have 
the  care  of  stock  to  use  strict  economy  in  feediug — but 
by  economy  we  do  not  mean  half-starving  the  stock  for 
the  purpose  of  having  hay  for  sale  when  it  commands  a 
high  price.  If  the  hay  is  of  poor  quality,  it  should  be 
fed  a  little  at  a  time  and  often,  or  mixed  with  corn  fod¬ 
der  or  a  small  port  ion  of  good  hay  ;  occasionally  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  brine.  If  a  small  portion  of  finely 
chopped  apples,  potatoes,  roots  or  cabbage  is  mixed  with 
hay  of  poor  quality,  it  somehow  seems  to  give  it  a  sea¬ 
soning,  and  they  will  much  more  freely  eat  it  than  if 
given  alone.  It  is  a  miserable  business  to  compel  farm 
stock  to  feed  wholly  on  poor  hay  all  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  ;  they  will  thus  lose  flesh  and  get  down  poor,  and 
the  best  of  English  hay  given  through  March  and  April, 
will  not  fully  restore  the  lost  muscle  and  fat.  Self-in¬ 
terest  should  prompt  the  farmer  so  to  keep  his  stock  that 
they  should  go  to  pasture  in  as  good,  if  not  better  con¬ 
dition  than  when  they  came  to  the  barn. 


List  of  Fruits  for  the  West. 

Will  you  please  furnish  a  list  of  fruits  suitable  for  a 
farm  of  80  or  100  acres,  to  afford  a  full  family  supply, 
and  a  proper  succession  extending  the  circle  of  fruits 
throughout  the  year,  and  adapted  to  our  climate  I  A. 
G.  II.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  list,  as  in  some  seasons 
the  crop  will  be  ten  times  as  great  in  some  years  as 
others ;  and  again  some  will  bear  abundantly  and  others 
fail  in  the  same  season.  The  following  however,  will 
serve  as  an  attempt  or  approximation  : 

Early  Summer.— Early  Scarlet,  Wilson’s  Albany, 
and  Hooker  strawberries — two  or  three  square  rods, 
wTell  cultivated  in  drills. 

Early  and  Mid-Summer  and  Later— Bed  and 
White  Dutch  currant,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  and  May’s 
Victoria,  one  to  two  dozen  bushes  each ;  two  dozen 
Houghton’s  gooseberry ;  Fastolff  and  Franconia  rasp¬ 
berries,  one  dozen  or  more  each,  and  three  dozen  Brinc- 
kle’s  Orange,  all  to  be  laid  down  in  winter ;  threo  trees 
Mayduko  cherry,  three  of  Early  Richmond,  one  of  Belle 
de  Choisy,  and  four  of  Belle  Magnifique  ;  a  dozen  each 
of  Dorchester  and  Rochelle  blackberries. 

Late  Summer.— Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Caro¬ 
lina  Red  June,  Iligh-top  Sweeting,  Early  Joe,  Bcnoni, 
Sweet  June  apples ,  each  two  trees;  Tyson,  Rqstiezor, 
Osband,  and  Brandywine  pears,  each  two  trees.  Some 
currants  and  blackberries  will  continue  till  this  time. 
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Autumn.— Oldcnburgh,  Late  Strawberry,  Fall  Orange, 
Dyer,  Gabriel,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  St.  Lawrence  ap¬ 
ples,  each  three  trees ;  Flemish  Beauty,  Buffum,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Onondaga,  and  Stevens’  Genesee,  each  two  trees ; 
the  two  first  being  very  hardy,  might  be  planted  in 
greater  numbers.  If  dwarfs  are  desired,  for  coming 
soon  into  bearing,  they  may  be  of  the  following  sorts, 
which  are  among  the  hardiest  at  the  west,  and  which  do 
well  as  dwarfs ; — Buffum,  Osband’s  Summer,  Oswego 
Beurre,  Tyson,  White  Doyenne — and  Glout  Morceau 
and  Easter  Beurre  for  winter, — three  to  six  each— more 
of  the  two  last.  The  Delaware,  Clinton,  and  York  Ma¬ 
deira  grapes, — two  to  six  vines  each — the  Delaware  is 
the  most  valuable. 

Winter  and  Spring. —  Westfield  Seehnof urlher , 
Jonathan,  Fameuse,  Yellow  BeUfiower^  Winesap,  White 
Winter  Pearmain ,  and  Mother  apples,  each  five  sorts, 
except  those  in  italics,  of  which  there  may  be  ten  each. 

Those  living  at  the  west,  who  may  be  well  acquainted 
with  those  fruits  which  do  best  there,  may  add  to  or 
modify  the  list 

Extracts  from  a  European  Letter. 

[We  make  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  a 
private  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  un¬ 
der  date  of  Paris,  Dec.  12,  1858.] 

“  We  have  made  a  short  trip  to  Germany,  and  I  had 
the  advantage  of  looking  at  the  country  in  a  more  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  than  ever  before,  and  of  noticing 
the  preparations  for  winter  by  the  farmers.  We  visited 
Cologne,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  Strasbourg,  and  found  the  weather  colder  than 
when  we  left  here,  and  snow  upon  the  ground  in  several 
places.  Indeed  the  season  seemed  almost  as  chilly  as 
it  could  be  with  us,  though  the  ground  was  little  frozen, 
and  plowing  was  going  on.  Quite  frequently  we  saw  in 
the  southern  part  of  Germany,  and  in  France,  green 
crops  starting  from  the  ground.  The  country  is  very 
highly  cultivated  everywhere,  but  with  immense  labor, 
and  with  less  results  than  we  should  expect.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  implements  arc  of  the  most  old  fashioned  sorts, 
and  the  tillage  too,  nor  are  the  animals  so  fine  as  one 
would  expect. 

“  I  should  think  that  agriculture  in  France  was  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  Germany.  We  rode  through  a  mag¬ 
nificent  wine  country  in  coming  from  Strasbourg  here, 
and  noticed  the  exceedingly  careful  cultivation  here.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  country  to  an  American, 
every  where  in  Europe,  you  know, — the  leant  of  fences. 
But  in  some  parts  of  France  much  land  is  wasted  in 
ditches  and  hedges  as  boundaries.  This  is  better  regu¬ 
lated  in  Germany,  where  in  many  parts  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  landholders  for  the  consolidation  and  redivision 
pro  rata  of  value,  each  property  is  made  snug  and  com¬ 
pact,  and,  where  the  divisions  are  marked  by  boundary 
stones  simply,  great  advantages  have  been  obtained. 

“The  cheapness  of  labor  and  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  it,  in  connection  with  the  evil  influence  of  the 
monopolies  held  or  farmed  out  by  government,  together 
with  the  influence  of  old  customs  and  prejudices,  hold  all 
practical  and  scientific  progress  rather  in  check  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  country. 

“  Everybody  I  think  must  wonder  over  and  admire  the 
fertility  and  natural  advantages  of  France.  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  especcinlly  of  noticing  this  last  summer  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  not  only  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  was 
astonishing,  but  we  saw  often  the  most  fertile  country 
reaching  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  so  that  I 
remember  our  room  in  the  little  house  where  we  were 
had  one  window  on  the  bare  sea  beach,  and  the  other  on 
the  richest  wheat  and  best  fields  that  I  had  in  a  long 


time  seen.  The  really  fine  horses  one  sees  here  in  Paris, 
you  know,  come  from  Normandy.  The  draft  horses 
everywhere  here  seem  good ;  magnificent  stallions  do  all 
the  heavy  work,  and  seem  to  make  but  sport  of  the 
heavy  drays  and  omnibuses.  The  traveller  by  hired 
carriages  is  never  troubled  here  with  the  sight  of  such 
miserable  skeletons  of  hacks,  as  are  often  appropriated 
for  this  work  with  us.  For  the  lighter  carriages  they 
have  a  sort  of  pony,  perhaps  about  12  hands  high,  which 
seems  to  keep  as  fat  and  well  in  its  work  as  the  omnibus 
stallions  in  theirs ;  and  so,  everywhere  here,  you  notice 
that  particular  breeds  are  kept  for  particular  purposes. 

“  The  carriage  horses  and  pleasure  horses  of  every 
kind  however,  as  well  as  the  horse  of  all  work,  do  not 
seem  to  compare  well  at  all  with  our  own,  so  that  it  is 
the  common  exclamation  of  Americans  on  the  Prome¬ 
nades  here,  ‘What  miserable  horses!’  although  they  are 
driven  in  all  the  style  and  more  too,  than  is  their  due. 
Draft  stallions  reach  often  1,500  francs  and  over,  and 
fine  carriage  horses  command  still  larger  prices. 

“  Of  the  keep  of  horses  here  I  of  course  know  little, 
biit  I  think  it  consists  much  less  of  unmixed  grain  than 
with  us,  but  rather  of  prepared  food. 

“  Both  the  French  and  Germans  seem  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  all  Americans,  to  be  miserable  horsemen,  and 
for  their  use  what  we  should  consider  an  overtraining  of 
the  horse  seems  necessary.  The  best  riders  and  drivers, 
as  well  as  horses,  seen  on  the  continent,  are  from  Eng¬ 
land.  In  fact  it  is  the  superlative  qualification  of  a 
pleasure  horse  to  say  that  it  is  1  English .’  This,  wher¬ 
ever  you  see  it,  shows  in  splendid  contrast  to  the  eye  of 
a  horseman,  by  its  quiet  action — with  a  neat  trot  skim¬ 
ming  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  comparison  with  the 
pawing  and  sprawling  action  apparently  admired  here. 
His  delicate  head  and  limbs,  too,  point  out  a  different 
stock.  The  Royal  houses  cultivate  everywhere  in  their 
studs,  I  believe,  the  English  stock,  or  one  similar  to  it. 
I  have  been  told,  however,  that  the  province  of  Calvados 
made  the  Emperor — -who  is  said  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
horseflesh,  on  the  occasion  lately  of  his  visit  there, — a 
present  of  twelve  horses  for  his  own  stables,  and  there 
are  several  studs  in  Normandy,  where  the  stock  is  said 

to  be  very  fine,  but  what  it  is  I  don’t  know. 

*  *  * 

“  The  weather  here  is  yet  quite  mild ;  one  does  not 
often  see  ice,  but  fogs  surround  us  continually  almost, 
and  we  have  rarely  a  really  pleasant  day.  The  charity 
balls,  of  which  much  is  made,  are  beginning  now,  and 
soon  the  Carnival  will  be  upon  us  with  all  its  sights  and 
pleasures,  w.  p.  p.” 


Cheap  TJnclerd.rain.ing. 

Rorert  B.  Howland  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  whose 
farm  of  several  hundred  acres  is  a  hard  clayey  soil,  with 
hard-pan  subsoil,  undertook  at  our  recommendation, 
three  miles  of  drain,  which  he  commenced  during  the 
past  month  after  winter  had  set  in,  and  the  ground  had 
become  frozen,  using  the  “subsoil  loosener”  recently 
advertised  in  this  paper.  Before  the  close  of  the  month 
he  had  completed  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  three  feet. 
Although  the  cold  was  occasionally  quite  intense,  yet  by 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  ditches  broken 
up  and  mellow  over  night,  there  was  no  freezing  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  inconvenience.  Indeed,  he  found  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  frozen  surface,  by  giving  a  firmer  path  for  the 
horses.  After  a  ditch  is  cut  a  foot  deep,  it  requires  very 
severe  cold  to  freeze  the  earth  in  the  bottom — that  which 
is  intense  enough  to  form  a  crust  three  inches  thick  at 
the  surface,  will  scarcely  affect  it.  The  cost  per  rod  of 
the  three  miles  of  drain,  varied  from  ten  to  twelve  cents, 
but  was  mostly  about  ten  cents— the  depth,  as  before 
stated,  being  three  feet,  and  the  soil  hard  and  tenacious. 
Tubular  tile  was  used  for  the  channels. 


Good  Crops.— G.  M.  Atwater,  Esq.,  of  Springfield) 
Mass.,  has  raised  96  bushels  of  “King  Philip”  corn 
on  an  acre  of  ground  the  past  summer,  and  last  year 
sold  29,600  pounds  of  carrots  from  an  aero 
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GROUND  PLAN  (SHORTENED)  OF  MR.  DINGWALL’S  GREEN-HOUSE 


[We  have  had  engraved  to  save  space,  but  a  part  of  the 
working  drawings  furnished  us — which,  however,  with 
the  accompanying  detailed  description,  will,  we  think,  an¬ 
swer  every  purpose.] 

Fig.  1  represents  a  ground  plan,  drawn  upon  a  scale  of 
a  quarter  inch  to  2  feet — except  that  of  course  the  length 
is  diminished  by  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  drawing  in 
the  center  between  the  crooked  lines,  the  parallel  lines 
that  are  there  cut  off  having  only  to  be  extended  to  their 
proper  length,  in  order  to  give  tho  whole  plan  upon  an 
exact  6cale. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  whole  is  124  feet — its  width 
from  outside  to  outside  10  feet  4  inches.  At  the  ends  are 
two  divisions,  as  will  be  noticed,  each  just  12  feet  long, 
used  for  other  purposes— the  length  of  glass  framing  be¬ 
ing  in  full  exactly  100  feet  between  these  two  ends. 

At  the  lower  end  (on  the  left)  is  the  furnace,  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  fuel  and  some  spare  space  for  other 
purposes.  Section  2  shows  the  arrangement  here — the 
section  being  taken  where  marked  (s.  2)  on  the  around 
plan. 

The  flue  leaves  the  furnace,  passing  along  the  floor,  as 
shown  in  the  ground  plan  at//// /—out  at  the  chimney 
(c)  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner.  This  flue  is  laid  on 
iron  plates  3  feet  long,  1  wide,  and  3-16ths  or  one-quarter 
inch  thick,  which  are  cheaper  than  bricks  and  answer 


Green-Houses  on  the  Ascending  Principle. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  merit  of  originating  the  con¬ 
struction  of  green-houses  on  the  ascending  plan,  is  due 
to  Mr.  John  Dingwall,  florist,  of  Albany,  who  well 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  fraternity  and  others  for  his 
valuable  discovery. 

In  situations  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  is 
favorable,  its  economy  and  efficiency  will  be  found 
most  obvious.  The  degree  of  ascent  best  adapted, 
seems  to  be  a  rise  of  10  feet  in  100,  but  a  foot  or  two 
less  or  more  would  not  materially  affect  the  principle  of 
the  equal  distribution  of  heat  from  the  flue,  which  is 
the  whole  feature  of  this  discovery. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  a  green-house  erected  by 
Mr.  Dingwall  last  fall,  and  which,  he  informs  me,  work¬ 
ed  admirably  during  the  coldest  weather  of  last  winter, 
will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  method. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  unusual  length  of  the 
green-house  and  sheds— 124  feet  by  10  in  width,  is  all 
equally  heated  by  one  furnace  and  one  run  of  flue — a 


admirably  their  purpose.  (Iron  must  not,  however,  be 
used  for  the  top  of  a  flue.)  The  plates  arc  raised  up  two 
and  a-half  inches  upon  bricks  laid  nnder  the  ends  of  every 
two  plates — the  intervals  allowing  of  the  free  cireulation 
of  air  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  flue. 

At  the  right  end  of  the  ground  plan  will  be  noticed  s.  1 
— here  section  1  is  taken — which  latter  shows  at //liow 
the  fiueis  carried  down  beneath  the  path,  across  the  house 
and  up  the  chimney  (c.) 

The  space  marked  in  section  1,  4  ft,  9  in.  wide,  shows 
how  the  bench  or  stand  passes  above  the  flue  ;  it  contains 
4  inches  of  sand  for  plants.  The  path,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  is  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  there  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  more  on  the  other  side  of  this  passage,  the  earth 
from  which  (at  G,)  if  the  surface  level  is  at  its  top,  need 
not  be  excavated,  and  only  its  top  fitted  as  a  bed  or  stand 
for  plants;  or  if  the  surface  level  is  below,  this  space  had 
better  be  tilled  in  with  earth  to  the  requisite  bight  (2  ft. 
4  in,,)  and  the  earth  also  made  up  in  front  of  the  building 
to  the  bight  and  in  the  manner  shown  at  A  and  B  in  the 
two  sections. 

The  twelve  feet  constituting  an  end  house  at  the  upper 
end,  are  used  for  water  as  marked,  and  above  for  shelves 
for  pots,  potting  bench,  &c.,  while  both  this  and  the  end 
house  below  serve  as  storm  doors  to  the  interior. 

Tho  front  sashes  are  8  feet  long  by  4  wide,  and  the  back 
sashes  4  feet  long  and  4  wide. — Eds.  Co.  Cent. 


result  which  would  never  occur  if  the  house  was  built 
on  a  level.  A  difficulty  always  felt  by  us  in  heating 
by  flues  in  long  narrow  houses  where  it  is  inconvenient 
to  have  more  than  one  run  of  flue,  has  always  been, 
that  at  the  one  end  the  plants  are  scorched  up  by  the 
heat  given  out  around  the  furnace,  while  at  the  other 
they  are  chilled  or  frozen,  and  this  too,  often  when  the 
length  of  house  does  not  exceed  60  feet. 

Through  the  representations  of  Mr.  Dingwall,  I 
was  induced  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  to  get  up  a 
forcing  pit  or  green- house  this  fall  on  the  “  ascending” 
plan,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  result.  My  house 
is  only  70  feet — all  the  length  the  ground  would  admit 
of ;  and  when  heated  by  a  small  flue  and  tested  by 
the  thermometer.  I  find  that  what  we  have  always 
heretofore  known  as  the  “cold  end,”  is  28 higher  than 
at  the  furnace. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  green-houses  constructed  on 
this  plan  will  effect  a  saving  of  one-half  in  fuel,  and  '• 
by  giving  a  uniform  temperature  throughout,  will  of 
course  vastly  benefit  the  plants.  Peter  Henderson. 
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New  and  Profitable  Crops  to  Raise. 

WELD  OR  dyer’s  WEED. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — You  inserted  in  your  num- 
number  of  8th  April  last,  a  new  and  very  profitable 
crop  to  raise,  that  I  sent  you.  I  will  continue  to  sug¬ 
gest  other  profitable  crops.  The  one  of  which  I  shall 
treat  now  is  the  Weld  or  Dyer's  Weed,  which  produ- 
ces  a  splendid  fast  yellow  color.  We  are  in  the  habit 
here  of  substituting  quercitron  bark  to  produce  an  im¬ 
itation  of  the  yellow  color  produced  by  Weld,  but  it 
does  not  give  such  a  good  -color,  and  is  not  so  profita¬ 
ble. 

The  Weld,  (Reseda  luteolc)  is  of  the  Reseda  gene¬ 
ra,  brother  and  sister  to  the  Mignonette,  which  every 

lady  knows  who  keeps  a 
garden.  It  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  biennial,  with  small 
fusiform  roots  and  stem 
from  I  to  2i  feet  high. 

Weld  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  England, 
France  and  Germany, 
for  dying,  for  which  its 
flowers,  its  leaves,  its 
stem  and  the  roots  fur¬ 
nish  a  lemon  yellow  co¬ 
lor,  handsome,  solid  and 
very  advantageous  for 
ail  kinds  of  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  mohair  and 
woolen  goods,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  color  of  the 
oak  or  other  barks.  Of 
all  tinctorial  plants,  it 
offers  the  cultivator  the 
great  advantage  that  it  has  only  to  be  pulled  up,  roots, 
stem  and  all,  and  dried,  to  be  delivered  to  the  dyer. 
The  same  yellow  color  serves  for  painting  also,  for  the 
Dutch  pink  is  made  from  it. 

Weld  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  flourishes  in  all 
kinds  of  soils;  but  fertile  soils  produce  more  abundant¬ 
ly.  Warm,  dry,  sandy  soils  produce  more  coloring 
matter;  but  Weld  must  be  put  in  clean  ground,  as  its 
infancy  is  long  and  consequently  has  then  to  be  weed¬ 
ed.  Another  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  requires 
no  manure. 

Weld  is  sown  in  July  or  August.  It  can  be  sown 
in  another  crop  already  established,  either  beans,  In¬ 
dian  corn— even  among  wheat  and  clover,  in  which 
caea  it  requires  no  special  previous  cultivation,  sowiDg 
it  after  the  last  cleaning  of  corn  or  beans,  among 
which  it  will  do  best,  and  admit  later,  or  the-  second 
year,  to  be  weeded  by  the  cultivator. 

It  is  harvested  in  July  of  next  year,  when  it  is  in 
full  length,  and  in  bloom,  and  begins  to  turn  a  light 
yellow  color,  by  merely  pulling  up  the  whole  plant, 
o.nd  it  Is  done  in  time  to  put  in  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas  or 
white  turnips,  or  other  late  crops,  grain,  <tc.  In  pull¬ 
ing,  put  them  up  in  small  shocks,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
dry  by  the  sun  and  dews.  A  week  or  less  will  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  it.  Keep  it  from  rains.  When  it  is  dried, 
tie  it  up  in  bundles  of  10  or  12  lbs.,  on  canvass,  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  seed,  which  also  furnishes  a  good  oil  to 
burn.  It  can  be  kept  a  number  of  years  without  al¬ 
tering  its  coloring  qualities  ;  hence  its  great  value,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  well  dried— dried  if  possible  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  part  of  its  green  color,  although 
that  is  of  no  very  great  consequence. 

The  produce  of  Weld  depends  a  great  deal  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  the  cultivation  of  it  being  so  very  in¬ 
expensive,  the  profits  of  it  are  sometimes  very  impor¬ 
tant.  An  acre  may  produce  from  80  to  120  bundles, 
worth  from  50  to  75  cents,  sometimes  more. 

As  it  requires  only  sowing,  preferably  in  rows  one 
or  two  feet  wide,  so  as  to  admit  the  horse-hoe  when 


young  principally,  and  then  rolling  the  seed,  they  can 
stand  six  inches  in  the  row,  or  eveD  closer.  In  this  way 
about  one  and  a  half  pounds  may  sow  an  acre  if  sown 
by  a  drill,  or  as  the  seeds  are  very  fine,  by  the  thumb 
and  finger  a  man  may  sow  one  or  two  acres  a  day.  F. 
A.  Nauts.  Near  Winslow,  N ■  J. 


How  Much  Stock  to  the  100  Acres? 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  16th 
Dec.,  “  A  Reader  of  the  Cultivator,”  desires  to  know 
“how  much  stock  may  be  kept  on  every  100  Acres.” 
I  have  been  led  to  make  the  same  inquiries,  and  by 
like  observations,  viz  ,  that  our  grain-growing  system 
was  very  exhausting,  our  lands  rapidly  deteriorating, 
and  a  change  was  requisite  to  prevent  their  becoming 
worthless  barrens.  Farming  has  not  been  the  chief 
employment  of  my  life,  and  I  have  been  wholly  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  pursuits  since  1842,  until  the  spring  of 
1857,  when  I  assumed  the  labors  of  farming,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  make  some  progress  in  improving  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry. 

The  farm  I  occupy,  (75  ncres)  furnished  25  loads 
manure  in  the  spring  of  1857 — all  that  the  consumed 
crops  of  the  farm  produced.  I  added  75  acres  to  the 
farm,  and  my  crop  of  manure  last  spring,  made  on  the 
farm,  was  300  loads,  and  200  purchased  and  hauled 
from  town,  made  500  loads  applied  last  spring. 

I  am  wintering  now  the  following  stock  :  10  Short- 
Horn  bulls — 12  Short-Horn  cows — 9  grade  Short  H«rn 
and  Devon  cows — 8yearling  Short  Horn  heifers— 2  year¬ 
ling  Devon  heifers-4  yearling  grade  Short  Horn  heifers- 
18  Short  Horn, Devon  and  grade  calves— 5  horses-8  sheep 
and  4  hogs.  I  have  fodder, roots  and  grain  euough  to  car¬ 
ry  this  stock  in  good  condition  through  a  six  months  win¬ 
ter,  and  they  are  making  me  a  fine  quantity  of  manure, 
to  which  I  shall  add  by  leaves  from  the  forest, muck  from 
the  pond,  and  purchased  manure  from  town,  until  I 
have  1000  loads  for  next  year’s  use,  which  I  trust  will 
enable  me  to  summer  and  winter  a  still  larger  herd  of 
cattle,  and  larger  still  each  successive  year,  until  I 
keep  225  head,  which  is  the -number  of  acres  I  shall 
have  in  cultivation  in  future — or  one  head  to  the  acre, 
which  is  the  answer  I  have  given  to  the  question  we 
start  with.  It  is  true  that  my  neighbors  laugh  at  me 
for  embracing  the  absurd  idea  that  one  cow,  (for  It 
will  average  equal  to  one  cow,  taking  old  and  young, 
of  a  breeding  and  dairy  herd,)  to  the  acre,  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  summer  and  winter,  and  assure  me  as  you  do, 
that  it  will  require  three  or  four  acres  to  the  head. 
That  laugh,  however,  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  to  me, 
and  I  shall  seek  better  evidence  in  a  trial  of  the  expe¬ 
riment. 

At  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  but  I  will  find  out  and  tell  you  at  some  future 
time. 

The  crops  that  I  shall  mainly  rely  on,  besides  the 
hay  crop,  are  corn,  rye  to  cut  green,  Hungarian  grass, 
broadcast  corn,  and  roots.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
corn  as  a  main  crop.  I  believe  I  can  average  75  bush, 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  and  4  tons  of  cured  fodder  ; 
and  this  quantity,  given  to  two  head  through  a  winter 
of  six  months,  would  give  each  22  lbs.  stalks  and  6 
quarts  corn  meal  per  day.  I  find  I  can  sow  rye  early 
in  the  fall,  pasture  calves  and  young  stock  upon  it  a 
month  before  winter  sets  in,  then  cut  5  to  10  tons  of 
green  food  by  10th  June,  and  vacate  the  ground  in 
time  for  a  crop  of  broadcast  corn  or  Hungarian  grass, 
either  of  which  will  produce  several  tons  of  fodder  per 
acre  of  best  quality,  or  green  food  for  August  and 
September,  when  pastures  are  dried  up.  The  cattle 
must  have  their  food  cut  and  carried  to  them  in  the 
main,  so  as  to  prevent  waste  in  trampling  down  the 
grass  and  in  the  manure.  The  liquid  manure  must  be 
husbanded,  and  applied  to  the  soil  as  carefully  as  the 
solid  droppings. 
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Such  are  the  views  that  I  commence  the  experiment 
with,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  others  are  looking  in 
the  same  direction  for  improvement.  I  hope  “  A 
Reader  of  the  Cultivator”  will  furnish  your  excellent 
journal  with  the  results  of  his  experiments  and  his 
name.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  lea’rn  from  those  hav¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  matter,  what  crops  will  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  food  for  summer  feeding  stock, 
at  least  expense  of  seed,  labor,  Ac.  E.  Cornell. 
Ithaca. 


IPlan  of  a  House. 

Wm.  G.  Wolf  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  has  furnished  the  ac¬ 
companying  plan,  the  principal  object,  next  to  conveni¬ 
ence,  being  to  secure  a  thorough  circulation  of  the  air 
through  every  apartment  by  means  of  the  windows. 
This  appears  to  be  well  effected,  eveiy  room  having 
openings  on  its  opposite  sides.  It  is  effected,  however, 
at  the  cost  of  material,  there  being  the  same  amount  of 
outside  wall  as  if  the  whole  structure  were  square,  and 
enclosing  at  least  one  more  good  room,  which  might  be 
a  bed-room  or  nursery — or  two  rooms,  if  a  part  of  the 
veranda  were  dispensed  with.  Those  about  to  build  can 
choose  between  more  space,  or  free  circulation.  The 
latter  would  be  most  valuable  in  warm  sheltered  places, 
and  least  so  on  bleak  hills. 


28  FT, 
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The  chief  delect  in  the  plan  as  furnished,  is  the  want 
of  a  lodging  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  of  a  pantry  or 
dish  closet  opening  into  both  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
The  last  named  deficiency  may  be  obviated  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  present  pantry  into  a  store-room,  and  enlarging 
the  two  small  closets  beside  the  chimney  as  much  as 
practicable,  to  serve  as  a  pantry  or  dish  closet. 

The  house  is  intended  to  be  two  stories  high,  each  10 
ft.  (but  on  a  hill  9  ft.  would  be  enough,  being  a  colder 
situation.)  and  the  cellar  8  ft. 


"Value  of  Carrots. 

What  is  done  on  a  small  scale,  with  ordinary  means, 
may  be  clone  by  the  acre.  On  a  square  rod  of  land,  oc¬ 
cupied  for  the  second  year  only,  as  a  garden,  and  con¬ 
sequently  well  manured,  we  raised  this  year  nine  bushels 
of  carrots — or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre.  We  could  easily  select  entire 
acres  of  land,  and  by  applying  sixty  loads  of  manure 
per  acre,  at  two  dressings,  easily  do  the  same  again. 
Bid  any  one  ever  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  single 
bushel  of  carrots  to  a>  cow  giving  milk  and  making  but¬ 
ter  in  winter!  If  so,  such  a  one  may  understand  the 
benefit  which  might  result  to  a  herd  of  20  cows,  the 
whole  of  which  might  receive  a  half  bushel  per  day 
each  all  winter  from  a  crop  of  1,400  bushels.  If  worth 
25  cents  per  bushel  in  saving  hay,  improving  condition 
and  increasing  milk  and  butter,  the  whole  crop  would 


be  worth  350  dollars.  Yet  the  cost  of  raising  need  not 
be  a  hundred  dollars,  at  ordinary  prices  of  manure  in 
most  localities.  “High  farming”  in  some  matters  will 
not  pay,  but  it  will  eminently  do  so  in  this ;  and  one  of 
the  great  points  of  skill  in  successful  farmers,  is  to  know 
when  it  will,  and  when  it  will  not. 


Soiling  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  am  engaged  in  supplying  milk 
for  the  Boston  market,  and  intend  next  summer  prac¬ 
ticing  soiling  to  some  extent.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
cities,  farming  land  is  too  vafuable  to  be  used  for  pas¬ 
turage,  and  the  soiling  system  must  gradually  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  your  paper  any  suggestions 
as  to  crops  adapted  to  that  purpose,  particularly  for  early 
cutting,  before  green  corn  is  sufficiently  grown. 

Vetches  is  a  crop  grown  very  much  in  England  for 
soiling  purposes,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed  both  for 
increasing  the  yield  of  milk  and  for  its  butter-produc¬ 
ing  qualities.  This  has  been  tried  to  a  erry  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country,  but  if  the  climate  is  adapted  to  it, 
I  think  it  might  be  found  a  profitable  crop,  both  for  cut¬ 
ting  green  and  curing  for  winter  fodder.  If  you  can 
give  your  readers  any  details  as  to  its  cultivation  and 
success  where  tried,  I  think  it  would  be  acceptablo  to 
them. 

If  this  subject  of  “soiling”  should  be  discussed  in 
your  columns,  much  information  might  be  elicited  of 
practical  advantage  to  dairy  farmers.  E.  It.  A.  West 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  on  another  page  of  this 
paper,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cornell,  showing  what  he  has 
done,  and  proposes  to  do  in  the  way  of  soiling  cattle; 
and  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  can  furnish  any  facts  on  this  subject,  which  is  every 
year  becoming  a  matter  of  more  and  more  importance, 
not  only  to  farmers  residing  near  cities,  but  to  all  whose 
exhausted  soils  require  more  manure  than  can  otherwise 
be  made,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  profitable  culture. 


Superior  13  e  ;jfl 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  A  Son — We  have  on  our  stalls, 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  Center  Market,  Albany,  the  beef 
of  the  prize  heifer  that  was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair, 
which  is  pronounced  to  be  the  best  carcass  of  beef  of 
the  weight  ever  seen  in  this  city.  The  following  is  the 
live  weight,  and  also  the  weight  of  dressed  beef: 

Live  weight,  1,780  lbs.,  two  days  before  killed. 


Open  fore-quarter,  .  320  lbs. 

Close  “  . . . .  S15  “ 

Open  hind-quarter, . .  271  “ 

Close  “  - - - - - _  260  “ 


1,166  “ 

This  is  66J  lbs  to  the  hundred. 

This  heifer  was  about  half  Durham,  and  half  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Scrub,  as  called  in  Kentucky. 

We  have  also  the  beef  of  a  thorough-bred  Durham 
cow,  whose  hind-quarters  surpass  any  thing  in  point  of 
fatness  ever  seen — the  average  thickness  of  fat  from  the 
butt  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  loin,  is  4i  inches.  The 
live  weight  of  this  cow  was  1,626  lbs. 


Open  hind-quarter, . . 275  lbs. 

Close  “  265  “ 

Open  fore-quarter, . _ .  261  “ 

Close  “  261  “ 


1,062  “ 

This  is  651  to  the  hundred.— Charles  A  Van  Me¬ 
ter.  Center  Market ,  Dec.  27,  1858. 


Pennsylvania.— “7  do  not  know  any  better  way  to 
advance  the  intekests  of  our  Society,  than  to  induce 
i  our  members  to  read  the  Country  Gentleman.”  j.  l.  d 


1859. 
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Corn  Culture  in  Massachusetts. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — I  enclose  you  some 
statements  of  corn  crops,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  as  you  think  best. 

Mr.  Davio  R.  Wait  of  Deerfield,  one  of  our  weal¬ 
thiest  and  best  farmers,  who  now  owns  the  magnificent 
farm  formerly  owned  and  named  '•  Meadow  Bank,” 
by  the  late  IIenrv  Colman,  has  this  year  raised  a  crop 
of  corn,  of  117  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  is  rich 
bottom  land — three  acres — green  sward  in  1854— to 
corn  in  1855 — oats  in  1856 — corn  in  1857.  The  past 
spring,  early  in  May,  18  loads  barn-yard  manure  to 
the  acre,  were  hauled,  spread,  and  plowed  under  10 
inches  deep  The  corn,  which  is  the  Dutton  or  12 
rowed  variety,  was  planted  three  feet  by  four,  with  a 
corn  planting  machine,  which  dropped  plaster  and 
ashes  in  the  hill  at  the  same  time.  A  peek  of  seed  was 
used  to  the  acre. 

It  was  “cultivated”  with  a  horse,  and  hoed  three 
times,  keeping  the  ground  as  level  as  possible.  The 
top  stalks  were  cut  in  September,  and  the  corn  har¬ 
vested  October  18  to  23.  It  was  in  excellent  condition, 
and  the  corn  from  the  three  acres  was  picked,  husked, 
and  measured,  and  also  weighed.  It  measured  329 
bushels  17  quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of  109  bushels  and 
27  quarts  to  the  acre.  By  weight,  the  legal  standard 
in  Massachusetts,  there  were  ll?j  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  was  shelled  and  dried  before  measuring,  but  of 
course  will  shrink  some.  It  however,  is  now  worth  at 


his  crib, 

90  cents,  which  would  give.. . . . -  $317.75 

6  tons  fodder  at  $5  per  too, . - .  30.00 


And  as  the  product  of  the  three  acres, .  $347.75 

The  expenses  were  reckoned  as  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowing  $550 — seed  75c, . .  $6.25 

48  loads  manure  hauled  and  spread,  at  $1.25, _  60.00 

Plaster  and  ashes, . . . .  6  00 

Planting  with  machine,.-. . . . .  1.50 

Cultivating  three  times, .  3.00 

Hoeing  three  times, - - - —  11.00 

Harvesting,  . . - . . .  25.00 

Total  expense — leaving  the  unexpended  manure 

to  otl'set  interest  on  land, . . $111.75 


Leaving  a  net  profit  of  $78  66  per  acre,  and  the  land 
better  than  before  the  crop  was  put  in.  The  corn 
every  where  in  this  section  is  uncommonly  fine. 

On  one  acre  and  three-quarters  of  land — in  corn  last 
year — we  this  year  raised  170  bushels  and  18  quarts, 
or  at  the  rate  of  97  bushels  and  4  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Ours  was  the  eight-rowed  Connecticut  river  corn,  early 
and  sure — 13  loads  of  green  manure  plowed  in,  and  13 
loads  of  compost,  dropped  in  hills,  to  the  acre.  The 
corn  was  planted  by  hand,  May  1,  3£-  feet  each  way 
— cultivated  and  hoed  three  times — ashed  at  first  hoe¬ 
ing.  The  corn  was  topped  Sept.  15,  and  harvested 
Oct.  15.  It  was  very  dry  and  in  good  order.  The 
committee  who  viewed  it,  pronounced  it  the  handsomest 
piece  of  corn  they  had  ever  seen.  There  was  not  one 
quart  of  soft  corn  on  the  whole  acre  and  three-quarters, 
and  almost  every  ear  was  filled  out  clear  over  the  end 
of  the  cob. 

The  top  stalks  we  always  cure  carefully,  and'spread 
a  little  salt  over  when  packed  in  the  barn  and  sheds. 
AVhen  fed  out,  they  are  always  cut,  as  is  everything  in 
the  way  of  litter,  so  that  we  have  no  long  manure  to 
get  out  in  the  spring. 

Our  compost  is  made  of  muck,  of  which,  every  fall, 
some  75  loads  are  carted  into  the  yards  and  under  the 
sheds,  the  manure  always  being  under  cover. 

We  have  three  tons  of  top  stalks,  worth  $5  per  ton ; 
deducting  these  from  the  whole  expense  ot  the  crop, 
($81  00)  shows  the  cost  of  the  corn  to  have  been  about 
38  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  rather  below  the  average 
cost  of  corn  here. 


The  corn  that  we  raise  here  is  very  heavy,  and  make8 
a  very  rich  and  nutritious  meal.  James  S.  Grennell 
Greenfield,  Mass . 


Cost  of  Growing  Oats. 

Messrs  Editors — In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  (Nov.  11,  1858,)  I  gave  you 
some  details  with  regard  to  the  expense  and  profits  of 
the  corn  crop  in  this  section  of  the  country,  taking  my 
own  experience  as  the  guide. 

As  the  oat  crop  is  the  next  in  importance,  of  all  the 
cereals  we  grow  here,  since  wheat  and  barley  have  bet 
come  so  uncertain,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  ou- 
of  place  to  look  a  little  into  the  expense  and  profits  of 
this  item  of  farm  account.  I  think  it  is  conceded  by 
every  practical  farmer,  that  it  is  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  requires  a  strong  soil  to  be  highly  remunerative. 
It  is  also  objected  to  as  a  crop  unfavorable  to  the  seed¬ 
ing  with  grass  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats;  but  this 
objection  is  not  serious,  if  the  soil  is  really  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  and  not  too  much  of  the  oat  and 
too  little  of  the  grass  seed  used  in  the  seeding.  It  is 
not  so  desirable  a  crop  for  seeding  down  to  grass  with 
as  rye,  wheat  or  barley,  as  the  straw  is  more  apt  to 
fall  over  and  smother  the  young  grass,  particularly 
where  the  oats  are  sown  bountifully  on  a  rich  soil.  On 
such  soils  I  would  never  sow  over  two  bushels  to  the 
acre.  1  would  rather  sow  less  than  this  quantity  than 
over ;  but  the  grass  seeding  should  be  liberal. 

This  crop  is  a  desirable  one  with  us,  on  account  of 
its  certainty.  It  never  fails,  though  it  is  better  some 
seasons  than  others.  In  order  to  insure  a  good  crop, 
it  should  be  got  in  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  ; 
thus  fall  plowing  for  the  crop  becomes  important,  and 
deep  culture  also,  that  the  crop  may  withstand  the  test 
of  any  severe  drouth  of  early  summer.  In  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  never  failed  of 
a  fair  crop,  and  a  good  catch  of  the  grass  seed  by  the 
practice  here  suggested. 

The  light  seeding  and  early  sowing,  enables  the 
straw  to  expand  and  get  a  strong  vigorous  growth  that 
will  hold  up  a  heavy  ear,  and  if  it  does,  under  a  gale 
of  wind  and  rain,  fall  over,  it  does  not  lay  flat  and 
prostrate— only  partially  lodged,  and  generally  not 
until  the  ears  or  heads  are  filled  out  with  the  kernel. 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  a  total  failure  of  the  oat  crop 
in  Vermont,  or  in  New-England,  was  never  known,  or 
at  least  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  such  ac¬ 
count.  In  1816  we  lost  the  corn  crop,  but  all  the  small 
grains  were  good. 

Here  amidst  the  green  hills  and  valleys,  and  sterile 
mountains  of  Vermont,  where  we  have  six  months  win¬ 
ter,  where  seed-time  and  harvest,  though  sure  to  come, 
crowd  upon  each  other  so  closely  as  to  tax  our  energies 
to  the  utmost,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  or  comprehend 
how  it  is,  or  why  it  is,  that  the  virgin  soil  of  the  far- 
famed  prairies  of  the  West  should  report  this  hardy  crop 
“a  total  failure.”  It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
whole  country  that  any  of  the  necessary  fruits  of  the 
earth  should  be  cut  off;  but  New-England,  with  the 
rest  of  this  northern  world,  can  furnish  the  oats  this 
year,  for  the  crop  here  was  never  better.  It  may  have 
a  tendency  to  render  us  more  contented  with  our  lot 
and  in  less  haste  to  emigrate,  when  we  read  accounts 
from  this  fruitful  and  highly  productive  land,  that 
“wheat  is  but  half  a  crop,  corn  about  two-thirds,  oats 
an  entire  failure,  barley  but  little  grown.”  It  almost 
makes  us  say,  “we  desire  no  change,  and  least  of  all 
such  change  as  you  would  bring  us.”  We  will  not  ex¬ 
change  our  winter  snows  for  your  rains  and  mud,  nor 
our  consumptions  for  your  bilious  fevers,  chills  and 
agues. 

But  I  am  getting  off  from  the  subject.  I  began  to 
write  about  the  profit  or  loss  in  the  farm  account,  of 
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growing  the  oat  crop,  and  let  us  see  how  it  is.  There 
may  be  and  frequently  is  a  loss  in  this  crop  without 
“  a  total  failure,”  for,  like  corn,  tho  cost  is  more  than 
most  farmers  who  have  not  kept  Dr.  and  Cr.  with  the 
crop  imagine.  The  crop  must  be  a  good  one  to  pay  a 
profit ;  a  light  or  poor  one  will  hardly  do  it.  The  cost 
by  the  acre  is  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  yield  ;  the 
harvesting,  threshing  and  drawing  to  the  nearest  mar¬ 
ket,  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  increase  of  bush¬ 
els — the  largest  crop  always  paying  the  best.  I  find 
by  my  farm  account,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
seed,  top-dressing  with  gypsum,  and  the  labor  until 
the  crop  is  delivered  in  bushels  at  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  (3  miles,)  averages  $14.00  per  acre.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  annual  cost  of  keeping  fences  good  to  protect  the 
farm  crops,  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  farm  buildings 
in  repair  to  house  the  crops,  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
these  farm  buildings,  and  the  taxes  on  both  buildings 
and  land.  That  is  to  say, we  should  divide  all  these  last 
items  of  expense  between  our  crops,  apportioning  to 
each  crop  as  near  as  can  be  its  portion  of  this  expense ; 
otherwise  we  are  always  deceiving  ourselves  in  the  cost 
of  our  productions.  Thus  should  be  charged  to  the 
crops  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  buildings,  for 
their  use ;  this  will  no  more  than  give  us  6  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay  and  keep  repairs  gcod,  and  the  insurance 
from  fire.  Then  the  interest  on  the  land  at  what  it  is 
worth  per  acre,  varies  as  to  its  locality,  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  <fce.  Oats  may  be  grown  in  some  sections  of 
our  country  by  the  acre  much  cheaper  than  in  others; 
even  the  labor  is  less  in  some  places;  and  the  value  of 
the  land,  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  the  fencing  mate¬ 
rials,  will  vary  the  cost  of  this  or  any  other  crop  ma¬ 
terially.  The  value  of  the  land  on  which  I  grow  all 
my  farm  crops  (except  pasture)  is  $100  per  acre,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  buildings  ;  consequently  the  interest  and  the 
taxes  are  much  more  than  where  land  is  worth  $20  per 
acre.  I  must  obtain  good  crops  to  make  it  a  paying 
business.  I  find  it  necessary  to  add  $11  00  per  acre  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  last  enumerated  items,  to 
the  $14.00  first  named,  to  cover  all  the  expenses  per 
acre  of  an  oat  crop,  as  the  crop  averages  with  me  from 
year  to  year.  This  $25  00  per  acre,  cost  of  raising, 
may  seem  large  to  some.  It  did  to  me  until  I  tested 
it  by  actual  experience. 

Now  for  the  balance  sheet :  My  crop  has  not  ave¬ 
raged  less  than  60  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  last  seven 
years,  nor  the  price  per  bushel  less  than  45  cents,  and 
from  that  to  67  cents.  The  past  season  I  had  eleven 
acres  only — about  half  the  quantity  I  have  had  some 
years.  More  than  half  of  this  eleven  acres  was  on 
the  inverted  sod,  which  never  will  be  quite  as  heavy 
as  on  land  planted  with  corn  the  previous  year,  with  a 
generous  manuring.  The  yield  is  67  bushels  to  the 
acre,  average,  and  the  price  now  is  45  cents,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  considerable  advance  before  another  har¬ 
vest ;  which  prospect,  in  common  with  many  others,  I 
shall  probably  wait  to  realize,  on  all  that  portion  of 
the  crop  not  wanted  for  home  use.  By  putting  the 
crop  now  into  market,  67  bushels  at  45  cents,  $30  15 — 
straw  for  winter  feed,  $1  50 — making  the  value  of  the 
crop  per  acre,  $31.65  ;  deduct  cost,  $25,  leaving  net 
$6.65,  over  and  above  every  item  of  cost  or  expense  ; 
or  in  other  words  1 2§  per  cent,  on  the  value  per  acre  of 
the  land. 

I  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  this  is  not  a  very  large  pro¬ 
fit,  but  it  is  about  equal  if  not  better  than  many  other 
investments,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  much 
more  sure  than  most  others ;  loss  harassing,  less  wear 
and  tear  to  the  mental  faculties,  and  more  invigorating 
to  the  physical.  I  am  now  speaking  of  farming  in 
general— of  no  one  crop  in  particular.  It  is  the  most 
reliable,  the  most  pleasant  for  those  who  have  a  taste 
and  inclination  for  it — the  safest,  the  most  conducive  to 
health  and  happiness,  to  peace  of  mind  and  vigor  of 
body,  of  all  or  every  other  pursuit  under  the  sud.  J. 
W.  Colburn k.  Springfield,  Vt. 


Plan  of  a  Sheep-Shed, 

Forming  One  Side  of  a  Barn- Yard. 
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Fig.  1. — A.  Plan  of  Shed,  40  by  20  feet — a.  Entramce  for 
sheep,  4  feet  wide — d.  d.  Boards  composing  one  side  of 
racks  ;  the  sides  of  the  shed  are  the  back  sides  of  rack — 
C.  Barn-yard — D.  Barn — B.  Calf  stable,  and  for  partu¬ 
rient  cows. 

Fig.  2. — E.  Top  board  of  rack — F.  Bottom  of  rack — Gf. 
Studs,  the  boards  pinned  to  them. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  bottom  board  should  be  18 
inches  from  the  ground  for  full-grown  sheep,  and  the 
distance  between  the  boards  8  inches.  The  studs 

I  II  should  stand  16  inches 

G  from  the  inside  of  the 
sill,  and  6  or  8  feet 

_ e _  apart.  Pin  or  nail  a 

<  _ F  '•  strip  of  board  on  the 

0  "  13  studs,  with  a  piece  of 

Fig-  2.  board  between  and  at 

each  end,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  boards  of  the  rack 
may  be  moved  easily  up  and  down,  as  the  manure  in 
the  shed  requires  ;  and  bore  holes  through  both  for  the 
pins  that  hold  up  the  boards.  More  than  one  hole 
should  be  bored  for  each  board,  as  the  manure  will 
accumulate  during  the  winter,  and  the  boards  will 
need  raising  4  or  6  inches  at  a  time,  onee  or  twice,  b. 


[The  above  is  from  a  correspondent.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  the  vertical  bars  in  constructing  the 
racks,  as  being  always  at  the  right  height  under  all 
circumstances,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 


How  to  make  Cheap  Beef. 

My  stock  for  the  last  three  years  has  consisted  of  good 
Durham  grades,  and  1  have  just  killed  my  first  young 
bullock,  aged  20s  months,  and  fed  as  follows  :  For  the 
first  three  weeks  he  got  the  mother's  milk  pure  ;  for  the 
next  four  months  plenty  of  good  skimmed  milk,  good 
clover  pasture  and  nothing  else.  At  the  first  approach 
of  winter  he  was  taken  up,  warmly  housed,  and  fed 
good  hay,  and  100  bushels  carrots  and  12  bushels  oat3, 
ground,  at  20  cents.  This  spring  he  was  turned  out  to 
good  pasture,  and  got  nothing  else  till  Nov  18th,  when 
he  was  fit  for  the  butcher ;  but  not  wishing  to  kill  him 
till  the  weather  set  in  cold,  I  shut  him  up  to  the  11th 
inst.,  (Dec.)  and  fed  him  hay  and  meal,  at  which  date 
he  was  slaughtered  and  weighed  the  four  quarters, 
688  pounds.  The  meat  of  a  first  rate  quality  aud  very 
fat.  I  do  not  state  this  as  being  anything  wonderful, 
(though  it  is  here,)  but  I  should  like  to  learn  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  raise  cheaper  beef.  By  this  plan  of 
killing  early  beef,  I  get  rid  to  a  great  extent  of  one 
great  bugbear,  the  long  winter,  as  I  avail  myself  of  two 
whole  summers  to  one  winter,  and  I  find  it  cheaper  to 
winter  calves  well,  than  grown  beasts.  II.  R.  Forster. 
Credit,  C.  W. 
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The  Art  and  Science  of  Butter-Making. 

Messrs  Editors  — On  reading  the  remarks  made  at 
the  Farmers’  Club  of  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  county, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  dairy  husbandry,  and  the 
rules  for  butter-making  published  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  September  16,  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
small  progress  attained  either  in  the  art  or  science  of 
this  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  If  my  mem¬ 
ory  is  not  at  fault,  it  is  just  forty  years  since  the  wri¬ 
ter  took,  in  company  with  older  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  a  couple  of  dairy  cows,  samples  of  their  butter,  a 
pair  of  beautiful  twin  heifers,  and  a  small  flock  of  su¬ 
perior  Merino  sheep,  to  a  county  fair  held  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Herkimer.  I  was  then  an  agricultural  student, 
living  with  a  gentleman  in  the  town  of  Warren,  whom 
Mr  Crane  spoke  of  when  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
a6  “  being  the  best  farmer  he  had  ever  known  in  his 
life.”  Mr.  C  keeps  some  200  cows  in  the  town  of 
Warren;  and  the  father  of  the  writer  had  emigrated 
some  years  before  1818,  from  Warren  to  Chenango 
county,  and  settled  on  a  dairy  farm,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  butter.  In  1825  I 
removed  from  Chenango  to  Western  New- York,  and 
soon  found  that  the  hard  well  and  spring  water  of  that 
region  was  altogether  inferior  to  the  soft  water  of  Che¬ 
nango  for  washing  butter-milk  out  of  recently  churned 
butter.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  acquired  in  the 
study  of  another  profession  than  that  of  agriculture, 
enabled  me  to  understand  the  action  of  earthy  salts 
dissolved  in  water,  on  the  volatile  oil  which  imparts  its 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  butter;  and  also  their  effects  on 
the  solubility  of  the  curd  in  butter-milk. 

There  are  six  substances  in  milk,  which  every  dai¬ 
ryman  ought  to  study  as  a  part  of  his  professional  ed¬ 
ucation.  These  are — 1.  Pure  water — 2  Caseum  or 
cheese  curd— 3  Milk  sugar,  which  imparts  a  sweet 
taste  to  whey — 4.  An  involatile  fatty  matter  called 
butter — 5.  An  aromatic  volatile  oil,  which  may  be 
agreeable  or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances — 
6.  Coloring  matter,  as  shown  in  May  and  June  but¬ 
ter. 

The  substances  acting  chemically  on  each  other, 
which  damage  or  spoil  butter,  when  kept  in  firkins  or 
otherwise,  are  curd  sugar  and  water.  Of  these,  curd 
being  a  nitrogenous  compound,  and  not  soluble  in  pure 
water,  is  the  most  difficult  to  remove  entirely  from 
fresh  butter,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  most  prone  to 
undergo  chemical  changes,  and  evolve  the  nauseous 
gases  that  give  a  bad  smell  and  taste  to  rancid  but¬ 
ter. 

I  can  best  point  out  the  usual  defects  in  working 
over  fresh  butter,  by  briefly  reviewing  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  says  : 

1  As  soon  as  the  butter  has  come  and  gathered,  take  it 
immediately  from  the  churi:  in  its  warm  state,  and  put  it 
in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  which  is  the  best  vessel  for  the 
purpose  ;  then  put  in  cold  soft  water  ;  then  commence 
pulling  the  butter  with  a  ladle,  in  so  gentle  and  careful  a 
manner  as  not  to  affect  the  grain— for  as  sure  as  that  is 
injured  at  the  washing  or  working,  the  butter  becomes 
oily  and  can  never  be  reclaimed.  Every  particle  of  milk 
must  be  washed  out,  and  then  season  with  the  best  Liv¬ 
erpool  salt.” 

The  above  directions  are  equally  sound  in  theory, 
plain  and  satisfactory.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows  : 

“  Set  the  bowl  away  until  the  next  day,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  cool  work  the  mass  thoroughly ,  but  not  so  as  to  af¬ 
fect  the  grain  ;  and  on  the  third  day  pack  it  away  if  it  has 
assumed  the  right  color.” 

If  butter  ife  worked  sufficiently  to  remove  “every 
particle  of  milk”  before  it  is  salted,  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  be,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  ail 
subsequent  “thorough  workings”  must  injure  the  grain 
of  the  butter,  (making  the  mass  adhesive  like  grease,) 
and  removing  in  the  brine  forced  out,  a  large  share  of 


the  aroma  which  should  remain  in  the  butter  ?  If  it 
is  important  to  “pullover”  new  butter,  rather  than 
crush  and  squeeze  it,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  this 
manipulation  be  done  in  soft  water,  then  all  “  tho¬ 
rough  working”  in  brine,  (which  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  hard  water)  cannot  fail  of  being  very  prejudicial.  Let 
us  suppose  that  some  milk  remains  in  the  butter  at  the 
time  salt  is  added — as  directed  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  (and 
one  working  of  soft  butter  just  from  the  churn  will  not 
remove  all  the  milk,)  what  is  the  chemical  effect  of 
the  earthy  mineral  called  salt,  on  the  curd  in  the  but¬ 
ter  ?  Will  Mr.  D.  answer  this  question  1  To  aid  him 
and  others  to  give  a  correct  answer,  I  will  call  their 
attention  to  the  well  known  influence  of  strong  brine 
on  the  fibrine  of  tender  lean  meat.  Its  solubility  is 
impaired  and  its  digestibility  diminished,  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  substance  hard  and  tough  like  leather. 
After  the  fine  particles  of  curd  have  been  hardened  in 
a  mass  of  butter  by  salt,  one  might  as  well  undertake 
to  work  out  a  handful  of  fine  sand  and  clay  from  a 
bowl  of  butter,  as  all  the  caseum  or  cheese  in  the  mass. 
If  Mr.  Dickinson  had  melted  in  the  most  careful  man¬ 
ner,  samples  of  butter  prematurely  salted,  and  those 
salted  as  directed  by  me,  he  would  know  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  contain  much  less  curd  than  the  former,  when 
packed  in  the  firkin.  Fresh  butter  for  long  keeping, 
should  always  be  hardened  by  cold  water  or  ice,  that 
the  particles  of  butter  may  readily  consolidate  togother 
before  one  attempts  to  expel  the  milk.  From  soft  oily 
butter,  the  extraction  of  all  milk  is  simply  impractica¬ 
ble. 

Kept  in  a  cool  place,  butter  needs  no  salt  to  preserve 
it  before  it  is  ready  to  be  packed  away.  Then  let  it 
be  moderately  seasoned,  and  no  brine  worked  out  of  it 
at  all. 

I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  D.  in  the  opinion  that 
pure  soft  water  is  required  to  wash  all  the  curd  and 
sugar  of  milk  out  of  fresh  butter — that  to  attempt  to 
remove  every  particle  of  adhesive  syrup  and  caseum 
by  working  new  butter  in  butter-milk  alone,  in  which 
they  abound,  is  absurd.  But  as  all  earthy  salts  injure 
water  for  so  delicate  an  office  as  that  of  cleansing  the 
most  fragrant  and  delicious  butter — and  as  the  purest 
natural  water  is  that  which  drops  from  the  clouds  and 
percolates  a  short  distance  through  pure  sand,  gravel, 
and  charcoal,  every  dairyman  should  have  a  filter  of 
this  kind,  unless  nature  has  favored  him  with  soft 
spring  or  well  water.  Compared  with  their  value,  fil¬ 
ters  and  ice  houses  are  very  cheap.  If  the  over-salt¬ 
ing  and  over-working  of  new  butter  are  injurious,  as 
they  certainly  are,  no  less  so  is  the  over-washing  even 
in  the  purest  distilled  water.  Thousands  work  hard  and 
long,  and  sadly  spoil  their  butter  for  long  keeping  when 
they  would  have  it  extra  nice,  and  utterly  fail  in  their 
object.  A  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  is  what 
they  lack,  although  they  neither  see  nor  believe  this 
important  truth;  and  therefore  they  go  on  making 
frovvy  butter  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  cannot,  if 
it  were  to  save  their  lives,  produce  a  firkin  that  will 
keep  two  years  in  a  warm  climate  without  stinking. 
I  have  watched  the  operations  of  butter  making  with 
lively  interest  for  forty  years;  and  if  any  one  curious 
in  such  matters  should  ask  how  all  the  cows  giving 
milk  in  the  State  of  New-York  in  1845,  happened  to 
be  counted  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  great 
dairy  commonwealth,  and  returned  in  the  State  Cen¬ 
sus,  a  correct  answer  could  not  be  given  without  con¬ 
necting  my  name  with  the  investigation.  Dairy  cows 
have  driven  millions  of  sheep  out  of  the  state,  and 
yet  butter  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  a  pound  now 
as  it  was  25  years  ago.  There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
the  consumption  of  really  good  butter  ;  and  I  should 
rejoice  to  see  its  production  placed  on  a  sound  and  en¬ 
during  basis. 

That  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  dairy  stock,  involving  the  consideration 
of  the  theories  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  I  will  discuss  in 
another  letter.  Cato. 


'1  HE  C  U  L  T 1  FA  T  0 11. 


Winter  Manngement  of  Fowls. 

Among  all  nations  of  the  earth  eggs  and  poultry 
have  long  been  used  and  highly  prized  as  articles  of 
food.  But  few  animals  are  of  so  much  utility  as  the 
species  of  fowl.  Whether  young,  adult,  old,  male  or 
female,  these  birds  afford  light  and  wholesome  food, 
which  is  equally  suited  to  those  in  good  health  and  to 
those  in  a  sick  or  convalescent  state. 

There  are  many  who  have  not  learned  the  difference 
there  is  in  the  richness  and  flavor  of  eggs  produced  by 
well  fed  hens  and  those  from  birds  that  have  been  half 
starved  through  our  winters.  There  will  be  some  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size,  but  far  more  in  the  quality.  The 
yolk  of  one  would  be  large,  fine  colored,  and  of  good 
consistence,  and  the  albumen  or  white,  clearandpure  ; 
while  the  contents  of  the  other  will  be  watery  and 
meagre,  as  though  there  was  not  vitality  and  substance 
enough  in  the  parent  food  to  properly  carry  out  and  com¬ 
plete  the  work  Nature  hadsketohed  In  order,  therefore, 
to  have  good  eggs,  the  fowls  should  be  well  fed,  and  also 
provided  during  the  winter  months  they  are  unable  to 
come  to  the  ground,  with  an  abundance  of  fine  gravel, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  grind  and  prepare  their  food 
for  digestion. 

It  seems  ever  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  secure  the 
laying  of  hens  during  those  periods  of  the  year  when, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  are  indisposed  to  deposit 
their  eggs. 

There  appears  to  be  naturally  two  periods  of  the 
year  in  which  fowls  lay — early  in  the  spring  and  in 
the  summer ;  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate, 
that  if  left  to  themselves,  like  wild  birds,  they  would 
bring  forth  two  broods  in  the  year.  The  laying  of  hens 
continues  with  few  interruptions  til!  the  end  of  summer, 
when  the  natural  process  of  moulting  causes  them  to 
cease.  This  process,  which  is  annual,  commences  about 
August,  and  continues  till  late  in  autumn  It  is  the 
approach,  the  duration,  and  the  oonsequences  of  this 
period  which  puts  a  stop  to  their  laying.  It  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  period  for  all  birds.  Ail  the  time  it  lasts,  even  to 
the  time  that  the  last  feathers  are  replaced  by  new 
ones,  till  these  are  full  grown,  the  wasting  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  juices,  prepared  from  the  blood  for  the  very 
purpose  of  promoting  the  growth,  is  considerable  ;  and 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  there  should  not  remain  enough 
in  the  body  of  the  hen  to  cause  her  egg  to  grow.  Old 
hens,  therefore,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  eggs  in  win¬ 
ter— the  very  time  we  want  them  most.  As  pullets  do 
not  moult  the  first  year,  they  commence  laying  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  older  hens.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  by  having  early  broods,  and  by  judicious 
and  careful  management,  so  to  arrange  as  to  have  fresh 
eggs  throughout  the  year. 

The  act  of  laying  is  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
hen,  but  is  dependent  on  her  age,  constitution  and  diet. 
If  she  be  aged  and  half-starved,  lay  she  cannot;  if 
she  be  young,  healthy,  and  well-fed,  lay  she  must. 
All  that  is  left  to  her  own  choice  is,  where  she  shall 
deposit  her  egg,  and  she  is  sometimes  so  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  as  not  to  have  her  own  way  even  at 
that. 

The  great  art  in  the  management  of  hens,  in  order 
to  render  them  profitable,  is  to  cause  them  to  lay  in 
winter,  as  it  is  the  season  when  eggs  are  scarce  and 
high.  Undoubtedly  much  depends  on  circumstances, 
as  to  tho  productiveness  of  hens.  Climate  has  great 
influence  in  this  respect,  and  the  lodging,  food  and  care 
which  is  bestowed  upon  these  animals,  have  more  or 
less  effect  in  promoting  their  fecundity. 

If  a  person  keeps  a  flock  of  hens^n  order  to  supply 
his  family  with  eggs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
eggs  in  market,  he  must  manage  so  that  they  lay  in 
winter,  else  they  will  not  generally  pay  expenses.  For 
in  the  first  place  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  buy- 
eSSa  when  they  are  very  dear,  and  if  he  wishes 


eggs  for  the  market,  he  has  them  only  when  every* 
body’s  hens  lay,  and  he  must  sell  them  at  a  low  rate. 

In  reference  to  the  question  often  asked — “’why  can¬ 
not  hens  be  made  to  lay  as  well  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
as  in  the  spring  and  summer  7”  In  reply  we  would 
say  they  can  to  a  certain  extent ;  hut  they  require  as 
a  condition,  that  they  be  well  provided  with  warm  and 
comfortable  lodging,  clean  apartments,  plenty  of  food 
in  all  its  variety,  consisting  t>f  grain,  vegetable  and 
animal  food,  pure  water,  and  gravel,  lime,  broken  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  and  dry  ashes  or  mold  to  roll  and  bathe  in. 

Whether  fowls  are  suffered  to  run'  at  large  or  are 
confined,  there  should  be  accommodations  provided  for 
them,  in  the  way  of  a  house  to  roost  and  lay  in.  It  is 
well  known  that  cold  benumbs  fowls,  and  retards  anp 
diminishes  their  laying.  Intense  heat  is  equally  had 
for  them.  Previous  therefore  to  getting  a  stock  of 
fowls,  a  comfortable  place  should  be  prepared  for  them. 
The  accommodations  need  not  necessarily  be  expen¬ 
sive.  In  selecting  a  situation  for  this  purpose,  regard 
must  be  had  to  a  dry  and  warm  situation.  No  animal 
suffers  more  from  damp  than  fowls.  Hence,  in  order 
to  have  hens  lay  well  in  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  a  warm,  dry  room,  where  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  weather  and  storms  will  not  reach  them. 
Some  have  been  so  careful  in  this  matter,  and  ourself 
among  the  rest,  as  to  dig  into  the  sides  of  steep  banks 
and  form  rooms  for  them  there,  where  they  can  have 
proper  heat,  and  always  a  supply  of  earth  for  dusting. 
This  place  faces  the  south,  with  a  glass  front  toat tract 
the  heat  from  the  sun.  The  roof,  in  place  of  being 
covered  with  earth,  is  covered  with  plank  tongued  and 
grooved,  and  lined  with  boards,  and  the  space  between 
the  rafters  filled  with  dry  tan. 

Next  to  bodily  protection,  food  demands  attention. 
It  is  profitable,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  to  feed  hens 
with  animal  food  in  winter.  In  the  vicinity  of  cities, 
villages,  and  large  towns,  this  can  always  he  obtained 
in  abundance,  and  at  low  rates;  warm  food,  such  as 
boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  meal  or  bran,  given  hoi,  is 
also  beneficial.  If  they  do  not  lay  with  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  give  them  very  little  cayenne  pepper  mixed 
with  their  warm  food.  Hens  suffer  in  winter  for  want 
of  exercise.  They  will  fly  from  their  roost,  eat  their 
breakfast,  and  are  almost  motionless,  and  go  to  roost 
again  soon  after  noon,  especially  if  they  have  rather  a 
dark  bouse,  or  tho  day  cloudy  and  dark.  We  avoid 
this  evil  by  scattering  their  grain  in  straw  and  gravel, 
and  let  them  scratch — their  natural  propensity— for  a 
living  This  is  the  best  remedy  for  laziness,  as  that  ex¬ 
ercise  which  gains  the  food,  gives  a  good  relish  for  it. 
C.  N.  Bement.  Springside. 


Ens.  Co.  Gent. — You  seemed  so  well  pleased  with 
a  recipe  or  two  from  a  lady  correspondent,  that  my 
wife  sends  the  following  : 

Graham  Jlrcatl. 

One  quart  of  milk  ;  scald  one-half  of  it  and  pour  on 
one  quart  of  good  Graham  flour  ;  then  add  the  rest  of 
the  milk  warm  ;  and  flour  enough  to  stir  as  thick  as 
possible  with  a  spoon,  adding  half  a  cup  of  good  mo¬ 
lasses  while  stirring  it — then  bake  slowly  for  an  hour. 

Another. — Two  tea-cups  of  sweet  milk,  two  of  sour 
milk,  half  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  tea-spoonful  of  soda, 
Graham  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter — bake 
slowly  an  hour. 

This  makes  the  better  bread  of  the  two  recipes,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  people. 

Graham  flour  to  be  good  should  be  made  of  the  best 
white  winter  wheat,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  miller  that  it  be*not  ground  too  fine.  It  spoils  it 
to  be  ground  fine  ;  the  bread  does  not  rise  well. 

Curing  Hams. 

To  every  100  lbs.  meat,  take  7  lbs.  salt,  2  ounces 
saltpetre,  1  ounce  cayenne  pepper,  5  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
(or  2  quarts  molasses.)  In  packing  the  hams,  use  one- 
half  the  salt.  The  rest  of  the  salt  with  the  other  in- 
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gredients,  should  be  put  in  water  enough  to  cover  the 
meat;  boil  and  skim,  but  let  it  stand  until  cool — then 
pour  it  over  the  hams.  Let  them  remain  in  this  brine 
six  weeks,  then  rinse  and  smoke.  This  recipe  gives 
universal  satisfaction. 

Corned  Beef. 

To  100  lbs.  meat,  take  8  lbs.  salt,  2  ounces  saltpetre, 
2  ounces  pearlash,  l»  ounce  cayenne  pepper,  2  lbs.  su¬ 
gar  (or  1  quart  molasses  )  Directions  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  Beef  cured  in  this  way  will  keep  through 
the  summer,  and  will  not  get  too  salty.  This  pickle 
will  also  do  for  hams. 

There  is  another  way  of  curing  beef  that  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  many :  Pack  the  beef  with  2  lbs.  salt  to  the 
100  lbs.  meat,  in  tight  boxes  or  barrels;  let  it  remain 
two  or  three  days  for  the  salt  to  absorb  the  blood  from 
the  meat;  then  take  it  out,  wash  it  clean,  and  pack 
with  7  lbs.  salt  to  the  100  lbs.  of  beef,  and  2  ounces 
saltpetre,  in  good  barrels.  Beef  cured  in  this  way  will 
keep  in  the  summer  on  a  sea  voyage.  The  meat  is 
rendered  harder,  however,  and  not  so  sweet  as  when 
ourcd  according  to  the  previous  recipe. 

Mrs.  N.  would  have  written  these  herself,  but  I  had 
leisure  to  write,  while  she  was  playing  on  the  “  big 
wheel,”  an  accomplishment  understood  by  but  few  wo¬ 
men  of  her  age  (28)  now-a-days.  If  the  wives  of  our 
young  farmers  understood  this  art,  their  husbands  and 
children  would  thank  them,  especially  in  the  winter. 
Factory  hose  and  mittens  will  not  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  good  “  hom9  made”  ones;  and  if  we  have 
these  our  wives  have  to  make  them,  as  they  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  bought  at  the  shops.  D.  A.  A.  Nichols. 


Experiments  with  Wheat  and  Corn. 

Messrs  Editors— In  reading  your  valuable  paper 
I  have  often  been  mueh  interested  in  the  results  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  experiments  made  by  your  correspondents  in 
various  sections,  but  rarely  see  any  from  LoDg-Island, 
and  I  confess  I  feel  some  delicacy  in  giving  your  nu¬ 
merous  readers,  scattered  over  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
west,  the  result  of  some  of  my  experiments  on  this  sea¬ 
girt  isle,  where  a  quantity  of  manure  must  be  used, 
almost  alarming  to  a  western  farmer. 

Nevertheless,  as  you  have  as  anxious  and  earnest 
readers  here  as  anywhere,  I  take  the  liberty  of  send¬ 
ing  the  result  of  two  experiments  made  this  year  with 
Indian  corn  and  wheat. 

The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  which  the  sand  great¬ 
ly  predominates;  sub-soil  of  yellow  sand. 

The  corn  was  of  the  large  eight-rowed  white  varie¬ 
ty,  which  I  deem  the  best  suited  to  this  section.  It 
was  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  worked  out 
twice  with  Langdon’s  horse-hoe,  leaving  the  ground 
nearly  level,  and  followed  each  time  by  the  hand  hoe. 

The  field  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and  manured 
as  follows,  viz : 

,  No.  I — Forty  wagon  loads  of  coarse  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre,  plowed  under,  and  300  lbs.  Peruvian 
Guano  in  the  hill— yield  one  basket  of  ears  to  16  hills. 

No  2—500  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano  to  the  acre,  plow¬ 
ed  under,  and  one  pint  of  leached  wood  ashes  in  each 
hill — yield  one  basket  of  ears  to  16  hills. 

No.  3—500  lbs.  Peruvian  Gua.no  to  the  acre,  plowed 
under,  and  one  quart  of  coal  ashes  in  each  hill — yield 
one  basket  of  ears  to  17  hills. 

No.  4 — 500  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano  to  the  acre,  plowed 
under,  and  300  lbs.  in  the  hill — yield  one  basket  of 
ears  to  17  hills. 

Yield  of  the  field  of  six  acres,  190  bushels  of  ears  to 
the  acre. 

I  last  year  obtained  some  Soules  and  Bluestem 
Wheat  from  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
efficacy  of  your  oft  repeated  advice,  to  procure  grain 
for  seed  which  is  raised  upon  different  soil,  and  in  a 


different  climate  from  that  where  it  is  to  be  sown.  I 
sowed  it  in  the  last  week  in  September.  The  Soules 
proved  a  failure,  and  seems  not  to  be  suited  to  this 
section.  Though  sown  under  favorable  circumstances, 
it  was  late  in  ripening,  of  poor  quality,  and  was  .very 
much  injured  by  the  weevil — and  in  short,  was  not  more 
than  half  a  crop. 

With  the  Blue  stem  I  succeeded  admirably.  It  not 
only  yielded  a  third  more  than  the  Mediterranean,  but 
finer  wheat  never  grew  in  this  or  any  other  section. 

A  sample  of  the  wheat,  and  of  flour  made  from  the 
wheat,  was  exhibited  at  the  Queens  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair,  and  each  took  the  first  premium. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  my  crop  was  sown  in  this  vici¬ 
nity  in  September  last.  Geo.  R.  Underhill.  Matine- 
c ock,  Long- Island,  Dec.  31. 


Gross  and  Net  Weight  of  Swine. 

Eds  Country  Gentleman — I  rode  up  to  McLean 
to  witness  a  “  Hog  Killing  Festival”  that  our  Groton 
friends  ushered  in  the  new  year  with — and  after  ten¬ 
dering  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  “  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,”  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I  will  give 
you  the  weight  of  the  five  largest  hogs  slaughtered,  to 
test  the  rule  of  estimating  the  net  weight  of  a  hog  by 
deducting  one-fifth  of  the  gross  weight,  as  per  “  Tri¬ 
bune,”  published  in  last  week’s  Gentleman — thus  : 

First— A  hog  fattened  by  E  Per  Lee — age  2  years 
months — live  weight  879  pounds — dressed  weight  751 
pounds.  The  “  Tribune’s”  rule  makes  this  hog  weigh 
703  pounds. 

Second — John  P.  Hart’s,  2  years  and  1  month  old — 
ive  weight  740  pounds — dressed  weight  629  pounds. 
The  rule  makes  this  hog  weigh  592  pounds. 

Third — D.  W.  Woodbury’s,  I  year  and  8  months  old 
— live  weight  741  pounds — dressed  weight  634  pounds. 
The  rule  makes  this  hog  weigh  593  pounds. 

Fourth — L  Townley’s,  1  year  and  9  months  old — 
live  weight  740  pounds— dressed  weight  629  pounds. 
The  rule  makes  this  hog’s  weight  592  pounds. 

Fifth — Lewis  Ogden’s,  1  year  and  9  months  old — 
— live  weight  not  ascertained — dressed  weight  644 
pounds. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  “Tribune’s”  rule  gives 
the  net  weight  about  six  per  cent  below  the  real  net 
weight.  If  this  rule  is  used  in  practice,  sellers  should 
add  six  per  cent  to  the  amount  indicated  by  the  rule, 
until  corrected  again  by  a  larger  number  of  results. 
The  result  of  small  hogs  may  vary  from  the  above. 
Will  farmers  furnish  results  till  a.  standard  rule  can  be 
established  7  E.  Cornell.  “  Forest  Park ,”  Ithaca , 
Jan.  I,  1859. 

Bread,  witlaoixt  Yeast  or  NFillx. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  the  following  directions 
for  making  excellent,  light,  sweet  bread,  without  yeast, 
salt,  milk,  saleratus,  or  soda— with  nothing,  in  fact,  save 
water  and  flour  : 

Take  boiling  water  ;  let  it  stand  until  the  temperature 
is  reduced  below  the  scalding  point ;  then  stir  in  flour  as 
thick  as  you  can  well  beat  it  with  a  spoon.  Set  it  in  warm 
water  kept  at  proper  temperature,  to  promote  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  will  usually  be  completed  in  from  three  to 
four  hours.  If  it  should  become  thin  after  standing  a 
while,  stir  in  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  flour,  beating  it 
occasionally  until  it  commences  to  rise.  When  light,  put 
it  with  the  flour,  mixing  up  with  water  and  kneading 
thoroughly  ;  then  make  into  loaves,  and  put  on  tins  to 
rise,  keeping  warm,  and  bake  as  usual.  After  several 
years’  experience  in  making  bread  according  to  the  above 
directions,  I  prefer  this  method  to  any  other  with  which 
lam  acquainted.  Elsie  M.  Emery.  Cardington ,  Ohio. 

A  Man  who  has  a  fixed  purpose  to  which  he  devotes 
his  powers,  is  invulnerable.  Like  the  rock  in  the  sea, 
it  splits  the  troubles  of  life,  and  they  eddy  round  him 
i  in  idle  foam. 
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Barley  in  Western  and  Central  New- York. 

Barley  even  before  the  advent  of  the  wheat-midge, 
was  considerably  cultivated  in  Central  and  Western 
New-York,  but  for  several  years  past  it  has  been  the 
leading  grain  crop  grown  for  sale  in  place  of  wheat,  and 
depended  upon  largely  by  the  former  for  obtaining  ready 
money.  Some  years  it  has  been  largely  profitable,  giv¬ 
ing  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  return  for  the  capital  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  product 
has  generally  been  much  less,  and,  for  some  cause,  large¬ 
ly  deteriorated.  All  the  causes  of  this  decline  in  pro¬ 
duct  are  not  known.  We  shall  attempt  to  indicate  some 
of  those  which  influence  to  this  result,  and  give  our 
views  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  forming  made  prudent 
by  this  partial  failure. 

Barley  is  an  exhausting  crop — a  fact  not  sufficiently 
regarded  in  its  culture,  and  one  great  reason  for  its 
small  yield  in  many  instances.  It  cannot  be  grown 
profitably  on  poor  soils,  on  light  soils,  or  even  on  good 
soils  for  more  than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time,  without  de¬ 
terioration.  This  was  forcibly  brought  out  at  the  Even¬ 
ing  Discussions  at  the  last  State  Fair,  and  conversation 
with  many  practical  formers  since  that  time,  has  con¬ 
firmed  us  in  the  belief  that  barley  growing  has  been 
run  too  hard  by  a  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
it,  particularly  in  the  section  to  which  our  remarks  refer. 

Particular  attention  to  the  soil  and  culture  are  needed 
by  the  barley  crop.  It  requires  our  best  soils,  and  they 
must  be  well  drained  and  finely  cultivated.  Drained, 
that  they  may  not  suffer  from  wet  or  drouth  ,  and  in  fine 
tilth,  that  the  rapid  growth  of  this  plant  may  be  well 
supplied  with  the  elements  required.  Even  then,  un¬ 
less  the  season  is  peculiarly  favorable,  we  do  not  seem 
certain  of  a  large  crop.  Both  wet  and  heat  affect  it  to 
a  considerable  extent — some  attribute  the  failure  to  form 
heads,  observed  in  some  cases  even  on  good  soils,  to  the 
latter  cause.  Early  sowing  is  requisite,  and  yet  many 
growers  fear  to  sow  early  because  it  exposes  the  crop 
still  more  to  the  midge. 

Insects  have  had  considerable  effect  in  producing  the 
decline  in  the  product  of  the  barley  crop.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  a  sort  of  maggot  was  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  straw,  changing  its  character  and  de¬ 
stroying  its  value,  as  well  as  causing  a  large  decrease  in 
grain.  An  entomological  writer  declares  it  to  be  a 
species  of  Cecidomyia — resembling  in  some  respects  the 
Cecidomyia  Tritici ,  or  wheat  midge.  Fanners  have 
thought  it  the  identical  midge,  which  finding  no  wheat 
for  attack,  commenced  ravaging  the  barley  fields,  fur¬ 
ther  light  is  required  on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  communicate  the  same  through  our  columns 
hereafter. 

Over  cropping,  careless  culture,  late  sowing,  unfavora¬ 
ble  seasons,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  have  all  had  their 


taken  into  account  in  the  preceding  remarks,  still  proves 
productive,  subject  only  to  winter  killing  rather  more 
than  wheat,  and  requiring  equally  good  soil  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Why  not  then  sow  winter  wheat,  which  is  found 
with  proper  care— as  much  care  as  would  be  required 
for  winter  barley — to  prove  equally  as  remunerative  7 

Which  crop  will  be  likely  to  prove  most  profitable  on 
any  given  soil,  fit  for  either  crop,  Indian  corn  or  barley  7 
In  considering  this,  we  would  take  into  consideration 
the  influence  upon  the  soil  and  aftercrops,  and  the  value 
of  the  entire  product  for  sale  and  use  upon  the  form. 

On  a  soil  deemed  uncertain  for  a  good  crop  of  barley 
or  corn,  why  not  sow  oats,  giving  them  as  good  tillage 
and  as  early  sowing  as  wc  would  the  barley  crop?  The 
yield  of  oats  would  be  pretty  certain  to  be  two  or  three 
times  as  many  bushels  as  that  of  barley,  and  the  straw 
would  be  of  much  greater  value  for  all  purposes. 

Why  plow  and  cultivate  at  all  any  more  land  than  we 
can  form  thoroughly?  Are  not  dairying,  stock  and 
wool  growing,  about  as  profitable  as  any  branch  of  form¬ 
ing  now  pursued  in  Central  and  Western  New-York? 

W  e  invite  our  farming  friends  to  a  free  discussion  of 
these  topics  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

An  Experiment  in  Draining. 

When  we  witness  the  change  of  a  sterile  soil  into  a 
fertile  one  through  the  influence  of  draining,  it  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  labor  so  applied.  Such 
has  recently  come  under  our  notice,  and  we  shall  recall 
it  for  our  readers. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hilly  or  gently  undu¬ 
lating  districts,  that  intervals  and  damp  springy  soils 
abound,  requiring  draining  before  it  can  be  brought  into 
profitable  cultivation.  The  instance  in  question,  was  a 
field  of  fair  surface,  quite  free  from  stone,  but  receiving 
from  more  elevated  land  a  continual  supply  of  clear, 
cold,  soft  spring  water,  which  ran  over  nearly  the  whole 
surface.  The  owner,  faithless  of  reclaiming  the  lot, 
was  yet  desirous  of  collecting  the  water  to  supply  a 
reservoir  for  cattle.  This  was  mainly  accomplished  by 
cutting  a  drain  across  the  slope  of  land  near  the  upper 
side  of  the  field,  for  about  a  hundred  rods  in  length, 
which  did  so  much  for  draining  the  surface  that  other 
ditches  were  cut  completing  the  work.  The  drains  were 
finished  with  the  flat  stone  usual  in  such  districts,  care¬ 
fully  laid  and  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  straw,  before 
replacing  the  dirt.  Now  of  the  change  produced. 

A  crop  never  grew  upon  this  lot  from  the  time  it  was 
cleared  until  after  it  was  drained.  Water  grasses  and 
weeds  were  the  only  product ;  but  since  draining,  it  has 
produced  nnnually  over  two  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre, 
without  any  manure.  The  appearance  of  the  soil  is 
wholly  changed,  from  a  tenacious  bine  clay,  adhering 
to  one’s  boots  like  tar — it  has  become  a  clear,  black,  clay 
loam — just  such  a  soil  as  always  produces  remunerative 
crops  to  the  former. 

'Willax'cl’s  Root-Cutter. 


influence  ;  but  it  still  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
decrease  in  product  observable  in  many  instances  where 
no  difference  of  condition,  season,  or  culture,  can  be  re¬ 
membered.  Not  onlj'  is  there  a  considerable  foiling  off 
in  bushels  per  acre,  but  in  weight  and  quality  of  grain, 
in  the  character  and  the  value  of  the  straw,  and  in  the 
whole  crop — it  appears  less  handsomely,  yields  less  pro¬ 
ductively,  and  pays  for  less  profitably  than  heretofore. 

What  course  then  shall  formers  pursue  7  They  do 
not  wish  to  devote  their  labor  to  an  unremunerative 
crop.  We  have  only  room  to  propose  a  few  questions  for 
their  consideration. 

It  is  said  that  Winter  Barley,  which  we  have  not 


On  page  269  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  wo  gave  an  aceumto  figure  of  this  machine. 
The  machine  was  furnished  by  George  Campbell  of 
Wost  Westminster,  Vt.,  and  is  sold  by  Buggies  &  Co., 
Boston.  We  have  since  given  it  a  fair  practical  trial, 
and  find  it  very  efficient.  It  will  cut  a  bushel  of  roots 
in  a  minute ;  and  a  half  bushel  if  worked  quite  slowly 
with  the  strength  of  a  boy.  It  slices  up  the  roots  into 
shavings  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  half 
as  thick,  the  principal  wheel  being  a  cast-iron  plate  set 
with  small  curved  blades  which  do  the  work,  the  plate 
operating  at  the  same  time  as  a  fly-wheel.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  great  saver  of  labor,  especially  so  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  to  do  the  chewing. 
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Meetings  of  Ag.  Societies. 

Albany  Co.  Ag.  Society. — The  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  the  City  Hall  in  this  city,  on  the  l‘2th  of  Jan. — 
the  President  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary,  was  read,  accepted,  and  ordered  filed.  The 
Treasurer  made  a  verbal  report,  when  on  motion  his 
books  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  L.  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  E.  H.  Ireland,  and  Robert  Harper.  On  mo¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Hilton,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  next  State  Fair  be  located  at  Albany, 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Hilton,  R. 
H.  Pease,  R.  M.  Griffin,  J.  W.  Jolley,  E.  II.  Ireland, 
and  the  President  and  Secretary,  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
fer  with  our  citizens  and  the  State  Ag  Society  on  the 
subject.  An  election  for  officers  then  took  place,  which 
resulted  as  follows : 

President — William  Hcrst,  Albany. 

Vice-President — Richard  Kimmey,  Bethlehem. 

Secretary — J.  C.  Cuyler,  Albany. 

Treasurer— Horace  L.  Emery,  Albany. 

Directors— John  Cutler,  Albany,  and  Joseph  Hilton, 
New  Scotland. 

During  the  year  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  were 
83,916.98,  and  the  disbursements  83,456.70 — leaving  a 
balance  of  8460.28. 

Art.  9  of  the  by-laws  was  then  so  amended  as  to  re¬ 
quire  all  bills  to  lie  audited  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
before  being  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

Vermont  State  Ag.  Society. — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  Middle  bury  Jan.  5,  the  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President — E.  B.  Chase,  Lyndon. 

Vice-Presidents — Edwin  Hammond,  J.  W.  Colburne, 
H.  H.  Baxter,  Henry  Keyes. 

Treasurer — D.  Seymour. 

Secretary— Charles  C timings. 

Directors — F.  Holbrook,  J.  W.  Vail,  H.  S.  Morse,  John 
Gregory,  U.  II.  Penniman,  J.  Jackson,  D.  R.  Potter,  D. 
Needham,  D.  A.  Benedict,  and  Elijah  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Needham  of  Hartford,  presented  the  following  re¬ 
solution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

That  the  Bill  known  as  the  “  Morrill  Land  Bill,”  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  this  Society,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the 
great  cause  of  Agriculture,  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
should  lie  secured. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  exhibited  a  balance  of  $3,361  in 
the  Treasury. 

David  Hill,  Nathan  Cushing,  and  Geo.  T.  Hodges,  were 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 

Connecticut  State  Ag.  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  body  was  held  Jan.  12,  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  following  officers : 

President.— Ephraim  H.  Hyde,  2d,  Stafford. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  P.  Barstow,  Norwich,  and  Robbins 
Battell,  Norfolk. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Henry  A.  Dyer,  Hartford. 

Recording  Secretary— T.  S.  Gold,  West  Cornwall. 

Treasurer — F.  A.  Brown,  Hartford. 

Chemist— Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  New  Haven. 

County  Directors— Horace  Williams,  Hartford  Co.  ; 
W.  Webb,  Newr  Haven  Co.  ;  James  A.  Bill,  New  Lon¬ 
don  Co.;  J.  Gould,  Fairfield  Co.;  Peleg  C.  Child,  Wind¬ 
ham  Co.;  Abijah  Catlin,  Litchfield  Co.;  W.  G.  Buell, 
Middlesex  Co.  ;  R.  B.  Chamberlin,  Tolland  Co. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  was  held  Jan.  5th,  when  the 
following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Craig  Biddle. 

Vice-Presidents— A.  T.  Newbold,  C.  W.  Harrison. 

Treasurer— George  Blight. 

Corresponding  Secretary — S.  G.  Fisher. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  L.  Kennedy. 

Librarian — J.  McGawan. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary— P.  R.  Freas. 

Executive  Committee— John  Lardner,  Snm’l  Williams, 
D.  Landreth,  A.  T.  Newbold,  John  S.  Haines,  Craig 
Biddle. 

Librarv  Committee— David  Landreth,  Craig  Biddle, 
George  Blight. 


This  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensively  distributed  from  the  Patent  Office,  promises,  if 
we  mistake  not,  to  assume  a  prominent  position  among 
the  products  of  the  vegetable  garden. 

The  plant  resembles  the  Ruta  Baga  in  its  leaves,  below 
which,  and  above  ground  from  two  to  four  inches,  it  forms 
a  bulb  like  the  common  English  turnip.  From  the  bulb 
down  to  the  fibres,  in  the  earth,  the  stem  is  comparative¬ 
ly  small  and  tough.  The  bulb  is  the  portion  used  as  food, 
of  course,  and  is  cooked  and  served  up  like  the  turnip. 
In  taste,  it  ranks  between  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

Like  all  garden  vegetables,  it  is  best  when  very  tender, 
and  to  make  it  so,  it  should  have  a  rapid  growth.  It  may 
be  started  in  a  hot-bed  in  April,  transplanted  in  May  into 
a  quick,  rich  soil,  and  be  brought  to  the  table  in  June  or 
early  in  July.  In  after  culture,  the  most  it  requires  is  to 
have  the  ground  ke.pt  clean  from  weeds.  In  J une  the  au¬ 
tumn  supply  may  be  sown,  or  very  probably  they  will 
succcoed  if  sown  in  July.  As  tve  raised  our  first  crop 
last  season,  we  cannot  yet  speak  of  its  qualities  as  a  win¬ 
ter  vegetable,  though  it  promises  fair. 

It  giveB  us  pleasure  to  record  whatever  of  good  results 
in  the  distribution  of  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office,  and 
we  cheerfully  note  the  above  from  among  many  excep¬ 
tions,  for  when  we  receive  a  bundle,  the  duplicates  of 
seeds  which  we  and  our  neighbors  have  raised  as  long  as 
we  have  planted  and  gathered,  we  cannot  think  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  the  State  much  service  by  lumbering 
the  mail  with  what  we  can  readily  obtain  at  home.  But 
perhaps  some  one  is  beuefitted.  If  so,  we  are  glad  of  it. 
W.  Bacon.  Richmond. 

For  the  use  of  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we 
are  indebted  to  O.  Judd, Esq. ,Ed. American  Agriculturist. 


To  make  -A_pple  Jelly. 

Messrs.  Editors — Not  having  seen  this  in  print,  I 
thought  I  would  send  it  to  you  for  the  good  of  all  wish¬ 
ing  it. 

Peel  and  core  the  apples— Spitzenbergs  are  best — put 
them  in  a  brass  or  porcelain  kettle,  with  water  sufficient 
to  stew  them  without  burning.  When  soft  press  out  the 
juice  through  a  woolen  cloth.  To  one  quart  of  juice  add 
one  lemon,  and  boil  ten  minutes;  then  put  in  one  quart  of 
sugar — let  it  boil  until  it  is  thick  enough — (you  can  tell  by 
cooling  a  little) — then  strain  through  the  woolen  cloth 
again,  and  it  is  done.  E.  S.  B.  Burnt  Hills. 


ID  rying  Pumpkins. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
readers  of  your  paper,  to  give  you  my  way  of  drying 
pumpkin. 

Peel  and  cut  as  for  stewing — then  slice  very  thin— (it 
can  be  done  with  a  cabbage  sheer)— then  spread  on  tins  or 
other  driers,  and  put  in  the  stove  oven  with  a  moderate 
heat.  It  will  retain  its  natural  flavor  better  than  any  way 
I  ever  tried.  In  preparing  it  for  pies,  soak  it  in  water  a 
few  hours,  and  stew  in  the  same  water.  E.  S.  B.  Burnt 
Hills. 

Grain-Raker. — Where  can  I  purchase  one  of  the 
“  Grain-Binder’s  Wheel  Rakes,  ’  illustrated  on  page  337 
of  the  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1857  ?  What  is 
the  price?  Edward  Aborn.  South  SeekonJc,  Mass. 
[Will  some  of  our  readers  please  answer?] 
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The  Destruction  of  Weeds. 

Live-Forever,  Canada  Thistles,  Quack  Grass,  and 
Perennial  Vegetation  Generally. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent .— Your  correspondent,  D.  D.  Meeker, 
in  your  paper  of  Dec.  16th,  inquires  on  the  above  subject 
I  have  never  contended  with  live-forever,  beyond  its  pre¬ 
sence  in  my  garden.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
question  of  its  destruction  does  not  demand  any  specific 
experience.  Nearly  the  same  questions  and  answers  are 
applicable  to  elders,  Canada  thistles,  dock,  burdock,  &c. 

1.  I  could  detail  numerous  cases  where  dock,  Canada 
thistles  and  elders,  have  been  destroyed  by  covering  with 
boards,  barks,  &c.  No  plant  can  grow  without  air  and 
light.  Covering  very  much  excludes  both. 

2.  Plowing.— Canada  thistles  have  been  destroyed  in 
one  summer,  by  six  plowings  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August.  This  certainly  is  expensive— yet  in  a  badly 
infected  field  of  good  soil,  and  where  agriculture  is  high¬ 
ly  profitable,  it  may  be  better  to  do  so  than  lose  the  use 
of  the  land  entirely. 

3.  Cutting. — This  may  be  done  with  the  hoe  or  scythe. 
Herbage  kept  down  by  constantly  being  cut  off,  must 
eveutually  die.  In  case  of  the  borders  of  a  field  grown 
up  to  elders,  briars,  golden  rods,  &c.,  the  very  best  way, 
I  think,  is  to  cut  them  all  off  close  in  the  spring  and  re¬ 
move  the  stones,  and  also  make  the  surface  even.  The  use 
of  the  scytheonce  in  two  or  three  weeks  for  one  summer, 
will,  with  great  certainly  and  tolerable  cheapness,  destroy 
them.  So  also,  cutting  almost  any  vegetable  off  in  the 
height  of  its  growth,  say  when  in  flower,  will  often  utter¬ 
ly  destroy  by  one  operation.  This  result  is  especially 
made  more  sure,  if  soon  after  the  cutting  rain  should  fall 
to  fill  the  hollow  stalks,  and  be  followed  by  hot  sun.  I 
have,  myself,  thus  destroyed  cases  of  Canada  thistles  by 
one  mowing. 

But  if  you  wait  till  the  plant  is  nearly  ripe,  when  of 
course  the  root  hss  been  strengthened,  you  w  ill  fail.  All 
persons  who  have  dug  about  elders,  golden  rods,  briars, 
&c.,  late  in  the  season,  must  have  observed  buds  set  just 
beneath  the  soil.  When  this  is  the  case,  cutting  oft  the 
old  plant  does  no  good.  The  energy  concentrated  about 
the  root  will  send  up  a  vigorous  shoot  the  next  year.  I 
have  known  elders,  growing  in  the  grass  of  a  door-yard, 
spring  up  the  second  spring,  after  having  been  faithfully 
cut  off  during  a  whole  summer.  But  the  growth  last  no¬ 
ticed  was  very  feeble,  and  was  checked  by  once  more  cut¬ 
ting  them  off. 

4.  Culture.— The  worst  piece  of  quack  I  ever  saw  I  de¬ 
stroyed  in  one  summer,  by  cultivating  a  hoed  crop  among 
it.  Potatoes  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  think  unwisely,  as  they  are  injured  by  late  culture, 
such  as  would  often  be  found  needful  to  finish  the  this¬ 
tles.  I  prefer  corn,  bush  beans  and  cabbage,  with  all  of 
which  I  have  been  successful,  and  that  without  much  cost 
beyond  ordinary  culture.  The  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  plant  your  hill  in  a  spot  made  clear  at  the  time — then 
you  can  hoe  the  more  boldly.  It  is  further  necessary  that 
you  should  hoe  in  dry  hot  weather.  Hence  this  plan  fails 
in  a  wet  season.  After  the  first  hoeing  of  a  quacky  crop, 
it  is  often  well  to  go  over  it  lightly  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
day,  just  skimming  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  cutting  oft' 
the  young  grass  I  have  seen  during  the  last  summer,  a 
very  quacky  field  nearly  cleaned  in  the  following  manner. 
It  was  twice  plowed,  (having  been  in  barley  the  year  be¬ 
fore,)  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  dry  weather.  Then  it 
was  planted  a  little  late  to  potatoes.  These  were  subse¬ 
quently  plowed  and  cultivated  pretty  frequently  in  dry 
weather,  except  right  about  the  hills  ;  the  destruction  was 
nearly  perfect. 

5.  The  use  of  Salt. — This,  to  be  effectual  in  the  case  of 
a  large  field,  must  be  applied  so  liberally  as  to  destroy  not 
only  the  foul  vegetation,  but  the  crop  too  ;  and  hence  you 
cannot  cultivate  it  Your  land,  too,  in  some  cases,  might 
be  injured  for  the  succeeding  year.  This  method  is  more¬ 
over  costly.  Yet  the  limited  use  of  salt  is  often  advisa¬ 
ble,  as  where  some  offensive  plant  is  so  situated  as  not 
readily  to  be  dug  out.  In  this  case,  if  it  be  cut  off  smooth¬ 
ly,  and  a  handful  of  salt  be  laid  upon  it,  its  destruction 
may  be  ordinarily  insured. 

6.  The  Culture  of  Buckwheat. — The  sowing  of  succes¬ 
sive  crops  of  buckwheat,  during  the  same  season,  in  foul 
land,  is  often  one  of  the  readiest  modes  of  clearing  it.  In 
this  case  the  crop  should  be  rolled  down  when  in  flower, 
and  another  crop  of  the  same  be  sowed  upon  it.  The  foul 
vegetation  will  spring  up  with  the  buckwheat,  but  will 
soon  bo  shaded  and  dwarfed  by  it.  The  succeeding  plow¬ 
ing  will  destroy  it.  Thus  as  often  as  you  plow  you  destroy 
a  crop  of  woods,  &c.,  also,  while  the  result  of  the  whole 
operation  is  to  deepen  and  mellow  your  soil,  as  well  as  in 


some  sense  to  enrich  it — not  certainly  by  adding  any  min¬ 
eral  wealth  to  it,  but  by  altering  its  mechanical  condition, 
and  filling  it  with  vegetable  matter.  Under  this  general 
idea  of  the  use  of  buckwheat,  I  may  relate  that  a  field 
near  me  was  sown  with  corn  in  1857,  for  soiling.  So  ef¬ 
fectually  was  foul  vegetation  destroyed  by  this  culture, 
that  in  renting  the  land  myself  this  year,  for  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  I  found  the  soil  very  unusually  clean.  C.  E.  Good¬ 
rich.  Utica,  Dec.  31,  1858. 


How  to  Increase  Your  Supply  of  Manure. 

“  A  Beginner  upon  a  Worn-out  Farm,”  inquired  of  one 
of  our  correspondents  what  methods  and  what  materials 
he  would  advise  him  to  employ  in  order  to  increase  his 
supplies  of  manure,  as  he  was  persuaded  that  his  farm, 
which  he  had  just  bought  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that 
it  had  produced  very  scanty  crops  for  several  years,  would 
require  all  the  supplies  of  this  kind  which  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  ‘’scrape  together”  for  some  years  to  come.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  thinking  it  probable  that  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Cultivator  might  be  without  experience  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  manure  heaps,  as  large  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  his  neighbor  in  need  of  a  little  help  in  the  way 
of  informing  them,  or  at  least  reminding  them,  in  regard 
to  what  can  he  done  in  this  line,  has  sent  us  the  substance 
of  his  talk  with  “A  Beginner”  as  follows  : 

“  As  a  comprehensive  direction — one  that  includes  every 

otlior _ I  advised  him  to  collect  and  carry  to  his  manure  or 

compost  heapany  thing  and  everything  that  ever  came  from 
the  soil — everything  vegetable, animal,  or  excrementltious 
which  he  could  get  hold  of  at  a  moderate  cost  or  without 
too  much  labor.  I  advised  him  to  let  nothing,  either  ve¬ 
getable  or  animal  go  to  waste,  not  even  weeds,  where  they 
could  be  got  readily  and  fermented  so  as  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  seeds,  stating,  however,  that  all  animal 
propucts  were  richer  than  vegetable  ones,  as  they  contain¬ 
ed  a  larger  per  centage  of  nitrogen,  or  material  for  the 
formation  of  ammonia.  Everything  that  ever  came  out 
of  the  soil — and  this  includes  everything  whether  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal  nature — would,  I  assured  him,  tend  to 
enrich  the  soil  to  which  it  might  be  returned. 

•‘Having  given  him  this  all-comprehensive  and  easily 
remembereddirection,  I  condescended  upon  a  few  parti¬ 
culars.  I  advised  him,  for  example,  to  have  his  stables, 
yards,  &. c.,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  urine, 
or  any  liquid  whatever;  and  that  he  should  use  absorb¬ 
ents,  as  muck,  sawdust,  litter,  mold,  or  any  soil  at  hand, 
to  take  up  and  retain  these  liquids,  until  he  should  get  his 
stables,  sheds,  yards,  & c.,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
such  waste  as  I  had  alluded  to.  This  direction,  which 
virtually  amounts  to  this— make  the  must  of  your  stable 
and  barn  yard  manures,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  was¬ 
ted  by  rains,  &c.,  is  one  whose  excellence  is  at  once  ack 
nowledged,  but  which  is  almost  universally  disregarded 
in  the  region  of  country  where  “A  Beginner”  had  taken 
up  his  abode.  The  neglect  of  this  direction  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  why  .the  farm  which  he  had 
bought,  had  become  so  exhausted  that  its  former  owner 
could  not  raise  enough  from  it  to  pay  his  debts,  and  had 
therefore  to  sell  and  move  away.  And  so  general  was  this 
negiect  in  the  vicinity,  that  it  was  thought  a  point  of  im¬ 
portance  to  A  Beginner’s  success  to  impress  it  upon  his 
mind,  that  one  great  reason  why  the  soil  he  had  now  to 
manage,  and  the  soil  of  many  farms  around  him,  was  so 
poor,  and  why  the  owners  of  so  many  of  them  were  con¬ 
stantly  complaining  of  bad  luck,  and  being  too  poor  to  do 
tins,  that  or  the  other  thing,  was  just  this — they  allowed 
large  quantities  of  plant-food,  which  if  saved  and  judicious¬ 
ly  "used  would  have  produced  luxuriant  and  abundant 
crops,  to  run  off  in  streams  from  their  yards  and  manure 
heaps,  or  to  contaminate  the  air  with  odors,  whose  offen- 
siveness  was  probably  wisely  designed  as  a  warning,  or  as 
an  inducement  to  the  doing  of  what  is  needed  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  foolish  waste.  A  man  of  discrimination 
would  not  be  at  any  loss  tp  account  for  poor  crops  and 
poor  farmers  in  any  district  in  which  streams  of  a  certain 
brown  liquid  were  to  be  seen  oozing  away  in  a  wet  time, 
for  his  penetrating  eye  would  see  gold,  or  that  which 
would  have  become  gold,  making  its  escape  both  in  this 
liquid  and  also  in  a  gaseous  form. 

“  Having  made,  or  while  yet  making,  proper  provisions 
to  save  alf  the  fertilizing  matters  produced  upon  the  farm 
from  waste,  “  A  Beginner”  was  advised  to  avail  himself 
of  certain  fertilizing  materials  outside  of  the  farm,  which 
though  easily  to  be  had,  are  generally  neglected,  such  as 
leached  ashes,  the  refuse  at  tanneries,  the  sweepings  of 
shoe-shops,  &e.  He  was  told  that  his  soil  and  his  crops 
would  bear  witness  of  his  wisdom,  if,  whenever  he  was 
about  to  return  from-  the  village  with  his  wagon  empty, 


he  would  call  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  places,  and  get 
a  load  of  some  of  these  neglected  fertilizers  Other  hints 
of  a  similar  nature  were  added,  but  for  the  present  the 
foregoing  may  suffice,” 

Straw  Rack. 

Eds.  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. — I  send  you  a  plan  of  a 
rack  that  I  constructed  last  fall,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  out  my  wheat  straw  to  my  cattle.  The  custom 
of  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  to  stack  up 
the  straw  in  large  stacks,  and  in  the  winter  turn  the 
cattle  to  them;  they  eat  out  the  lower  part  of  the 
stack  until  it  totters  and  falls ;  the  straw  is  wet  through 
by  the  first  rain,  and  rots  in  a  heap.  I  have  known 
several  instances  where  calves  and  sheep  have  been 
smothered  by  stacks  falling.  Last  fall  I  had  the  straw 
off  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  and,  as  I  was  scarce  of  fod¬ 
der,  built  a  rack  like  the  model  I  send  you,  upon 
which  I  could  stack  all  my  straw.  If  you  think  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  any  of  your  subscribers,  you 
can  lay  it  before  them  in  the  Cultivator.  The  draw¬ 
ing  is  only  a  section  of  the  one  I  built.  Mine  was  60 
feet  long ;  but  it  may  be  lengthened  out  to  any  ex¬ 
tent. 


I  got  from  the  woods  16  rough  forks,  64  feet  long 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  I  dug  7  holes  in  a 
line,  10  feet  apart,  18  inches  deep  ;  parallel  with  these 
I  dug  another  set  of  holes  12  feet  from  and  opposite 
the  first  7,  and  set  a  fork  in  each  of  the  14  holes  I 
then  set  the  two  end  pobts  opposite  the  center  of  the  two 
rows,  and  10  feet  from  the  two  end  posts.  I  then 
placed  poles  in  all  of  the  forks,  and  with  other  forks 
placed  against  the  first  14,  braced  the  whole  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  straw  from  pressing  them  out.  I 
next  dug  a  trench  about  6  inches  deep  through  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  set  in  common  fence  rails,  leaning  the  tops 
against  the  side  and  end  poles  around  the  whole — the 
rails  about  6  inches  apart,  or  sufficiently  wide  for  the 
cattle  to  draw  the  straw  from  between  them.  Round 
poles  from  the  woods  with  the  bark  off,  would  be  better 
than  rails.  This  completed  the  rack.  Now  put  in 
your  straw  and  tramp  it  in  until  the  rack  is  filled  up 
level,  which  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  stack  your 
straw  on,  which  should  be  stacked  up  until  it  will  shed 
rain,  and  let  it  stand  until  you  are  ready  to  turn  your 
stock  to  it,  and  it  will  be  both  food  and  shelter  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  this  rack  are,  1.  It  saves  any 
farther  handling  of  the  straw,  as  it  is  a  self-feeder — 
as  the  cattle  eat  out  below  the  stack  settles  down.  2. 
It  affords  shelter  for  the  cattle  from  rain  and  winds, 
under  the  rack,  and  good  dry  beds  for  them  to  lay  on. 
3  The  braces  partition  the  rack  off'  so  that  there  are 
places  for  the  weak  and  the  strong,  without  much  danger 
of  the  weak  and  timid  being. injured  or  terrified  by  the 
vicious  and  overbearing.  4.  The  whole  of  the  straw 
will  be  consumed  and  made  into  good  manure,  without 
any  loss  of  its  strength,  as  the  waste  straw  will  absorb 
all  of  the  liquid  and  gases  of  the  droppings.  5.  It  is 
cheap. 

One  word  by  way  of  suggestion.  My  rack  is  set 
east  and  west.  The  cattle  stay  most  on  the  south  side, 
and  eat  out  that  side,  causing  the  straw  to  incline  to 
fall  over  that  way.  It  would  be  better  to  run  it  north 
and  south  ;  then  they  would  eat  on  the  east  side  in  the 
morning,  and  the  west  in  the  evening,  and  keep  it  bet¬ 
ter  balanced.  D.  L.  Adair.  Kentucky. 


Farming  in  New-Jersey. 

Esteemed  Friends — One  of  my  neighbors  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  about  farms  yesterday,  men¬ 
tioned  a  farm  of  his,  adjoining  the  one  on  which  he 
lives,  which  is  some  three  miles  from  our  county  town 
(Mt.  Holly,)  containing  80  acres,  which  he  rented  for 
$600  per  annum,  and  had  rented  it  for  five  years  at 
that  rate,  and  the  tenant  made  his  rent  easily.  He 
kept  18  cows,  40  sheep,  2  work  horses,  and  2  brood 
mares. 

I  thought  it  would  show  a  little  of  what  our  Burling¬ 
ton  county  land  is,  but  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  great 
many  farms  in  the  county  rent  for  more  than  this  one 
does.  Since  I  have  been  writing,  I  recollect  one  within 
two  miles  of  my  own  residence,  of  70  acres,  which  the 
owner  rents  to  the  shares,  and  his  share  has  amounted 
to  $800  in  a  year,  and  I  imagine  does  not  often  fall 
much  below  that. 

These  are  not  what  are  termed  with  us  truck  farms, 
but  depend  on  grain,  stock,  potatoes,  and  fruit — this 
last  item  principally  apples,  with  a  few  peach  trees, 
perhaps.  Many  of  our  farmers  fat  two  calves  on  each 
cow  they  keep,  and  afterwards  make  butter;  some  fat 
more  than  two  to  a  cow,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  generally 
thought  injurious  to  the  cows  to  let  more  than  two 
calves  go  to  one.  They  are  rather  apt  to  miss  having 
a  calf  the  following  year,  if  too  many  calves  are  fatted 
on  them.  Our  farmers  buy  ewes  in  the  autumn  for, 
say  $2  50 — put  them  to  New-Leicester,  Oxfordshire^ 
Broad- tail,  or  some  good  ram ;  then  sell  the  lambs  for 
from  $3  to  $5  ;  sell  the  fleeces  of  the  ewes,  and  then 
sell  the  ewes  for  about  $3,  toward  autumn.  They  gen¬ 
erally  keep  their  calves  until  they  weigh  over  200  lbs., 
and  sell  them  for  5  or  6  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight — 
averaging,  I  should  think,  $12  each.  They  have  to 
give  from  $1  50  to  $3  for  young  calves  ;  these  they 
buy  of  milkmen  in  and  near  the  large  towns  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  D.  S.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

P.  S.  Some  Indian  meal  is  generally  given  to  the 
calves,  in  addition  to  the  milk  they  get  from  the  cow. 


Cranberries  from  Seed. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Your  correspondent,  J.  Stafford  of 
Cleveland,  in  a  late  number,  (Dec.  16th)  of  your  pa¬ 
per,  asks  whether  cranberries  can  be  raised  from  the 
seed.  In  addition  to  your  own  affirmative  answer,  let 
me  detail  my  own  experience  on  the  general  topic. 

1.  In  the  spring  of  1851  I  procured  a  small  keg  of 
cranberry  sods  from  the  south  shore  of  Long-Island. 
They  there  grew  in  water  slightly  brackish.  They 
were  here  set  in  a  variety  of  moist  soils,  varying  from 
clay  to  muck,  and  thence  to  sand.  They  all  grew  and 
prospered.  But  they  never  proved  profitable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  production  of  weeds  and  grass  among 
them.  I  had  no  soil  poor  enough  for  them. 

2.  The  same  year  I  sowed  many  seeds  got  from  wes¬ 
tern  varieties  purchased  here  in  market.  They  were 
planted  by  drawing  a  slight  trench  in  a  damp,  mucky 
soil,  and  filling  it  after  the  seeds  were  dropped,  with 
a  light  colored  sand.  Thus  I  had  fewer  weeds  spring 
up  with  the  plants,  and  was  able  to  mark  the  exact 
position  of  the  rows.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  seed 
came  up  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  appeared. 
The  plants  were  readily  recognized  when  first  coming 
through  the  soil,  by  their  bright  scarlet  color.  The  young 
plants  are  so  small,  and  grow  so  slowly  the  first  sum¬ 
mer,  that  I  would  advise  no  one  to  attempt  their  cul¬ 
tivation  who  can  possibly  get  sods.  I  forgot  to  say  in 
the  proper  place,  that  the  seeds  are  very  small,  and 
require  to  be  covered  very  thinly.  C.  E.  Goodrich. 
Utica,  Dec.  31,  1858. 
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The  largest  specimens  of  this  variety  which  we  raised 
the  past  year  with  ordinary  cultivation,  were  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diametci — or  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference.  The  figures  are  the  exact  size  of  speci¬ 
mens  grown  with  ordinary  care.  The  flavor  is  of  first 
quality.  The  plants  appear  to  bo  hardy,  having  with¬ 
stood  the  past  winter  without  protection.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  not  generally  prove  very  productive.  Were 
it  as  profuse  a  bearer  as  some  sorts,  it  would  stand  ahead 
of  all,  as  its  firmness  and  high  flavor  would  fit  it  pre¬ 
eminently  for  table  and  market.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  gives  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  says  that  of  eleven  plants 
which  lived  from  a  setting  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
which  he  had  increased  to  a  bed  5  by  17  feet,  he  picked 
last  season  14£  quarts  of  large  delicious  berries.  Some 
were  five  five  inches  in  circumference.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  story — the  produduct  being  at  the  rate  of  220 
bushels  per  acre.  Generally,  the  experiments  at  the 
north  have  given  far  less.  Another  year  will  furnish 
more  knowledge. 

The  paper  above  quoted  tells  a  still  larger  strawberry 
story,  namely,  that  the  Editor  obtained  from  a  bed  6  ft. 
by  16,  enriched  with  hog  manure  previous  years  and 
more  lately  with  bone  sawings,  and  planted  with  Long- 
worth’s  Prolific,  Hovey,  McAvoy’s  Superior,  Large  Early 
Scarlet,  and  Burr’s  New  Pine,  over  one  bushel  of  large 
berries.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred  and 
and  eighty  bushels  per  acre  ! !  We  do  not  say  any  mis¬ 
take  was  made,  but  some  cultivators  think  so.  Some  of 
the  sorts  are  not  eminently  productive  generally. 

Increase  in  Weight  of  Steers. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  purchased  some  small  lean 
steers  last  spring,  nearly  three  years  old,  weighing  on 
the  12th  of  March  from  750  to  870  lbs.  each.  I  weigh¬ 
ed  again  the  last  of  October,  and  found  they  had  gain¬ 
ed  from  355  to  400  lbs.  each.  Their  feed  was  4  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  and  4  do.  oats,  mixed  and  ground,  and  fed 
to  each  beast  from  the  time  I  got  them  to  16th  of  May, 
with  an  allowance  of  one  quart  of  oil-cake  meal  each 
daily.  On  the  16th  May  they  went  to  good  pasture, 
and  fed  nothing  else.  I  don’t  know  that  the  gain  was 
anything  uncommon,  but  I  thought  it  good,  cosidering 
the  size  of  the  cattle  and  the  meal  they  eat.  Their 
fodder  was  cornstalks  and  hay.  The  steers  were  of  the 
common  stock,  with  a  little  Devon  blood  in  them.  I 
wish  other  feeders  would  let  us  hear  how  much  gain 
they  get  from  the  different  modes  of  feeding  Sure  I 
am  there  are  many  poorly  wintered  steers  that  gain 
little  in  a  year.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva. 


Srnolte-IiOTi.se. 


Messrs.  Editors — Annexed  I  hand  you  a  drawing 
with  detail  of  a  smoke-house  that  I  have  just  finished, 
which  may  present  some  features,  which,  if  not  new,  in 
their  combination  as  a  whole  give  a  cheap,  substantial, 
safe  and  complete  smoke-house,  at  the  same  time  quite 
handsome  in  appearance. 

A  foundation  of  stone  two  feet  wide  and  about  three 
feet  deep,  rises  above  the  earth  one  foot.  The  first  or 
bottom  stone  projects  outside  of  the  wall  four  to  six 
inches,  as  a  security  against  rats  working  under.  The 
brick  wall  of  14  inchos,  is  6  feet  high.  On  this,  first, 
joists,  2j  by  12  inches,  are  laid  and  framed  together,  farm¬ 
ing  a  hatchway  four  feet  square— see  fig.  A.  The  sills 
are  6x6,  comer  posts  5x5,  studding  2Jx3£,  plate,  4x6, 
firmly  morticed  and  braced.  The  siding  is  six  inch  pine 
fencing  set  on  enct,  one  inch  thick,  12  feot  long — first 
course  three  inches  apart.  The  hip  roof  projects  16  inches 
at  eaves,  with  a  box  finish  of  12  inches.  The  door-way 
into  the  meat-room  is  from  outside,  and  reached  by  stops 
resting  upon  a  platform,  which  are  secured  to  the  plat¬ 
form  by  hinges,  and  are  kept  off  the  ground  by  a  cord 
running  through  a  pulley  attached  to  the  house  comer, 
thus  keeping  out  rats.  The  lower  or  fire  room  has  a 
gravel  floor  six  inches  deep,  grouted  with  hydraulic  lime, 
preventing  most  effectually  the  possibility  of  rats  either 
working  up  or  securing  a  hiding  place  it  once  on  the  in¬ 
side.  The  second  floor  is  made  of  oak,  well  jointed,  1  j 
by  6  inches.  The  hatch  door  is  made  of  oak  slats,  lj 
by  3  inches,  let  into  each  other,  leaving  space  of  3  inch¬ 
es  for  the  smoke. 

The  building  is  14  feet  square,  19  feet  to  top  of  sid¬ 
ing  ;  roof  5  feet  to  cone ;  doors  3  by  5£  feet  high.  W. 
C.  Anderson,  Jr. 

[It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  water-lime  coating 
in  the  ash-vault  well  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of  ashes 
in  winter,  to  prevent  the  combined  action  of  moisture 
and  frost  from  cracking  and  spoiling  it.J 


Shrivelled  Wheat  for  Seed. — There  were  some 
things  in  last  year’s  Cultivator  that  puzzled  me ;  Mr. 
Johnston  stated  that  shrivelled  wheat  produced  as  good 
a  crop,  and  as  plump  ;  this  coming  from  such  good  authori¬ 
ty  I  am  bound  to  believe  it,  as  I  have  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  ;  but  I  think  you  always  recommend  your  read¬ 
ers  to  sow  the  best.  Last  year  I  had  some  shrivelled 
white  and  some  very  plump.  I  washed  out  the  plump 
and  put  it  into  a  pickle  of  salt  and  water  that  swam  an 
egg,  and  skimmed  off  the  small  grains  of  chess,  &c.,  and 
dried  it  with  lime.  I  lost  money  by  this,  and  intend  to 
sell  the  plump  and  sow  the  shrivelled  in  future.  J.  J. 
C.  Indiana. 
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Cattle  Stalls. 


“  What  is  the  most  approved  method  of  securing  cat¬ 
tle  in  stalls?  P.  P.  Peckham.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

As  we  frequently  meet  with  inquiries  like  this,  it  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers,  to  explain  a  few  modes 
somewhat  in  detail. 

The  stalls  vary  in  construction  according  to  the  method 
adopted  for  fastening  the  cattle.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  liberty  the  animal  has  for  moving  about,  the  more 
care  is  required  for  littering,  and  vice  versa.  When 
every  animal  is  separated  from  the  others,  each  in  its 
stall,  and  by  a  gate,  no  other  fastening  is  employed. 
The  stalls  in  this  case  need  not  be  moro  than  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  so  that  animals  of  ordinary  size  will 
not  turn  about  in  them ;  but  as  they  may  pass  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  plenty  of  litter  will  be  required,  to 
maintain  proper  cleanliness.  Where  cows  are  large, 
the  width  should  be  greo.ter.  The  entire  length  should 
be  about  14  feet — at  least  two  feet  for  the  manger,  7 
feet  for  the  cow  (very  large  will  need  8  ft.,)  one  foot  for 
the  manure  gutter,  and  about  3  feet  for  clearing  away 
manure,  passing  for  milking,  &o.  When  gates  are  used 
for  separating  the  animals,  they  may  either  extend  the 
whole  length  from  the  manger  to  the  rear  of  the  stable, 
or  what  is  rather  better  only  a  part  of  the  way,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  occupied  with  partitions  between  the 
animals.  The  gates  all  swinging  one  way,  the  outer 
one  is  opened  first,  and  the  occupant  of  the  first  stall 
marches  out,  and  so  on  successively,  till  the  whole  stable 
is  vacated.  When  they  return,  a  reversed  order  is  ob¬ 
served,  the  inner  one  being  secured  first,  and  so  on. 
Fig.  2,  represents  the  position  of  these  gates  when  open, 
and  Fig.  1,  as  shut.  This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  such 


gates  are  made  to  work,  but  a  neater  and  much  more 
convenient  way  is  to  have  these  gates  run  on  rollers  on 
an  iron  bar  overhead,  and  the  attendant  standing  in  the 
feeding  alley  at  the  heads  of  the  animals,  opens  and  clo¬ 
ses  their  gates  by  an  iron  hook  on  the  end  of  a  stick  about 
the  size  of  a  rake  handle,  without  leaving  the  alley.  A 
still  better  way,  never  before  published,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  where  the  gates,  made  of  three  light  bars,  are  himg 


Fig.  3. 

by  two  iron  rods  to  the  scantling  cross-beam  overhead 
which  separates  each  stall,  and  they  are  opened  as  al¬ 
ready  stated  by  the  hook  from  the  feeding  alley  in  front 
of  the  animals,  and  are  secured  by  the 
simple  wooden  latch,  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
When  the  animals  take  their  places, 
these  latches  are  successively  raised,  and 
the  gates  returned  to  their  places.  A 
double  bar  forms  the  top  of  the  gate, 
between  which  the  suspending-rods  play 
and  are  thus  kept  firmly  to  their  places. 


They  shut  in  between  two  upright  studs,  and  are  thus 
more  firmly  held  to  their  position,  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  crowded  against  or  broken,  as  in  the  case  of  hinges. 
Another  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  any  one  of  the 
gates  may  at  any  time  be  opened,  and  two  or  more  stalls 
be  thrown  into  one  for  a  cow  about  to  calve,  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Another  made  of  securing  cows,  frequently  adopted, 
quite  comfortable  for  the  animal,  but  attended  with 
some  labor  in  fastening  and  loosening,  is  the  sliding 
halter,  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
stake  or  post  on  which  it  slides 
is  slightly  inclined,  to  give 
more  room  in  lying  down,  and 
is  placed  just  without  the  man¬ 
ger.  An  iifin  ring  or  chain  loop, 
sliding  easily,  encloses  the 
stake,  and  a  smooth  chain,  at¬ 
tached  to  this,  passes  around 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  is 
Fijr.  5.  fastened  by  a  broad-tongued 

hook,  which  is  put  into  any  link  forming  a  proper  size 
for  the  neck,  and  cannot  come  out  until  turned  edge¬ 
wise  by  the  hand.  A  strap  and  buckle  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is  less  durable. 

A  third  mode  of  securing  the  animal  is  by  stanchions. 
Unlike  the  preceding,  these  prevent  the  animal  from 
bending  its  head  to  its  sides.  Each  one  consists  of  two 
upright  stakes  or  strips  of  plank,  placed  just  far  enough 
apart  for  the  neck  to  move  up  and  down  freely,  but  not 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  head.  One  of  the  strips  is 
movable  at  the  top  so  as  to  slide  open  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  head  of  the  animal,  when  it  is  returned  to  its 
place,  and  secured  by  a  pin — its  upper  end  sliding  be¬ 
tween  two  bars  of  wood.  Cows  are  quickly  secured  to 
their  places  by  this  contrivance,  and  it  has  one  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  over  the  other  modes  already  described, 
by  not  allowing  them  to  step  backward  beyond  a  certain 
line  nor  to  lie  down  on  their  droppings — for  this  reason 
less  care  is  required  in  Uttering  them.  In  a  large  milk 
establishment,  where  nearly  a  hundred  cows  were  kept, 
the  owner  had  all  the  movable  stakes  of  these  stan¬ 
chions  secured  to  a  long  rod,  by  which  every  cow  was  re¬ 
leased  by  a  single  movenK.nt  of  the  hand;  and  when 
they  returned  to  their  places  and  began  easing  their 
messes,  a  like  movement  fastened  every  one. 

In  all  cases  where  cows  are  secured  at  the  head,  the 
partitions  between  the  stalls  should  extend  backwards 
from  the  manger  about  five  feet,  and  to  admit  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  should  not  be  more  than  four  feet 
high.  Those  partitions  may  be  made  thus  :  Set  a  post 
of  cedar  or  other  durable  wood  firmly  into  the  ground 
to  form  the  rear  of  the  division,  a,  Fig.  6 ;  this  has  a 


Fig.  6. 

groove  chisseled  into  it,  to  receive  the  partition  plank  ; 
another  groove  for  the  other  end  is  made  in  a  stud  at 
the  back  of  manger,  b.  To  prevent  the  decay  of  these 
plank,  they  should  rest  on  curb-stone,  c,  set  into  the 
ground.  The  floor  on  which  the  fore  feet  stand,  and  on 
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which  the  animals  must  kneel  in  lying  down  and  rising, 
should  be  compact  earth,  well  covered  with  straw,  so  as 
to  be  soft  and  comfortable.  The  hinder  portion  of  the 
floor  should  be  paved,  or  flagged  with  very  thick  solid 
flag-stones.  A  gutter,  d,  for  the  manure  should  be 
formed  of  smooth  flag-stones,  with  curb-stones  on  each 
side,  so  that  it  may  be  just  wide  enough  for  a  common 
square  shovel  to  work  in,  and  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
and  effectually  cleaned.  This  gutter  may  be  made  of 
plank,  but  this  soon  decays.  Stalls  are  often  made  seven 
feet  wide,  each  for  two  animals,  a  stout  post  only  being 
placed  midway  between  them,  Fig.  7.  This  has  the 


o  o'  e  o 


Fig.  7. 

advantage  of  securing  more  circulation  of  air,  and  of 
more  room  for  cleaning. 

The  manger  should  be  at  least  two  feet  wide,  and  if 
intended  to  hold  roots,  meal,  Ac.,  should  be  a  foot  higher 
at  the  bottom  than  the  animals’  feet.  If  only  for  hay, 
it  may  extend  down  to  the  floor,  the  feeding  being  given 
in  movable  tubs  holding  each  about  five  gallons,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  for  each  successive  meal, — cattle,  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  higher  order,  not  liking  to  eat  from  dirty 
vessels. 


IVToclel  Dairy  TTarin.  and  Barn. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Pettit  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  is  characterized 
as  “  a  pioneer  in  the  onward  march  of  dairying,”  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  (Phi¬ 
ladelphia,)  who  furnishes  that  journal  with  an  account 
of  his  operations,  from  which  we  gather  the  items  be¬ 
low  : 

The  farm  was  formerly  carried  on  “  under  a  mixed 
system  of  tillage  and  sheep  husbandry — the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  farm  consisting  of  hillsides  too 
steep,  and  swamps  too  low  for  the  plow.”  Mr.  P. 
seeing  the  poor  policy  of  tilling  such  a  surface, 
determined  upon  fitting  the  farm  for  dairying,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  means  employed.  By 
a  thorough  practice  of  ridge-plowing,  under-draining 
and  trenching,  he  has  rendered  many  acros  of  swampy 
and  low  clay  lands,  highly  productive  of  grass  and 
roots  for  stock.  On  the  more  bleak  and  exposed  ridges 
of  the  hills,  after  giving  the  soil  a  deep,  fine  pulveri¬ 
zation,  he  has  set  an  orchard,  now  of  vigorous  and 
hardy  growth,  a  breastwork  against  the  wind  and  sun, 
and  retaining  the  snow  in  winter,  thus  preventing  the 
winter-killing  effects  of  frost  and  exposure,  and  yield¬ 
ing  valuable  fruit,  which,  aside  from  other  purposes, 
is  unequalled  as  food  for  cows  in  the  production  of 
milk.  Gypsum,  stable  manure,  and  other  fertilizing 
materials,  are  used  with  telling  effect  on  the  remaining 
slopes. 

The  barn,  60  by  80  feet  in  size,  has  a  basement  10 
feet  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  solid  rock.  The  posts  of 
the  frame-work  above,  are  20  feet  in  height,  with  a 
roof  of  good  proportion  still  higher.  A  bridge,  the 
sides  of  which  are  built  of  quarry  stone,  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  space,  except  that  occupied  by  an  ice-house, 
filled  in  with  refuse  cobble  stones,  leads  up  to  the  front 
door  above  the  basement.  A  broad  alley  extends 
through  the  barn  to  a  large  door  on  the  opposite  end, 
where  there  is  another  bridge  of  slight  declension,  the  i 


whole  width  of  the  barn,  leading  to  higher  land  in  the 
rear.  This  bridge  is  for  the  passage  of  cows  and  teams 
—  the  alley  for  teams  to  pass  through  in  hauling  hay 
and  other  feed.  On  each  side  of  the  central  alley,  ex¬ 
tending  about  60  feet  from  the  rear  end,  are  two  tiers 
of  stanchions  for  cows,  in  front  of  which  are  rows  of 
troughs  for  feeding  the  cows,  which  stand  on  either 
side,  heading  towards  each  other,  with  a  space  between 
for  the  reception  of  hay  and  fodder.  Each  cow  along 
the  tier  occupies  threo  feet — so  there  is  room  for  eighty, 
the  number  usually  kept  on  the  place.  The  hay  is 
drawn  in  at  the  center  alley,  nnd  thrown  overhead, 
where  is  space  for  two  hundred  tons — a  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  winter’s  use. 

At  milking  time  in  summer  the  stables  are  opened  ; 
in  ten  minutes  all  the  cows  have  marched  to  their 
places,  and  are  drinking  whey  from  the  troughs  ;  a 
man  fastens  them  there  as  fast  as  he  can  walk  along, 
by  closing  up  one  side  of  the  stanchion,  which  is  caught 
and  held  by  a  drop  latch.  Eight  milkers  are  employ¬ 
ed — each  cow  as  soon  as  milked  is  set  at  liberty — and 
in  an  hour’s  time  the  whole  are  finished,  and  the  milk 
is  all  in  a  large  vat  in  an  apartment  at  the  right  of 
the  front  entrance  on  the  same  floor,  where  it  has  been 
j-eceived  from  a  tube,  connected  with  a  straining  pail 
stationed  on  the  milking  side  of  the  division  wall. 
When  the  cows  are  all  gone,  the  floors  are  immediate¬ 
ly  cleaned  with  shovel,  broom,  and  water,  until  every 
particle  of  the  cows’  droppings  has  disappeared  through 
a  trap  door  into  the  basement.  This,  Mr.  Pettit  says, 
is  his  California,  and  the  saying  is  comparatively  true, 
for  the  liquid  manure  which  comprises  two-thirds 
the  value  of  the  whole,  and  is  usually  wasted,  is 
saved  by  draining  into  a  large  cistern,  from  which  it 
is  pumped  and  carted  away  when  desired.  A  sewer  is 
in  process  of  construction  for  conducting  it  down  a 
grade  for  about  twenty  rods,  where  it  is  to  be  deposit¬ 
ed  in  a  large  vat,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  off  by  a 
faucet  into  a  waggon  tank  when  needed.  The  solid 
manure  may  be  got  away  in  winter  or  summer,  when 
most  convenient.  A  free  use  of  gypsum,  lime,  and 
other  deodorizers,  not  only  adds  to  its  value,  but  pre¬ 
vents  the  escape  of  ammonia  or  any  nauseous  stench 
into  the  air  or  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  apartment  mentioned  above  as  receiving  the 
milk,  is  some  15  by  25  feet  in  size,  and  is  the  “work 
room  ”  in  which  the  cheese  is  made.  The  great  milk 
vat,  for  convenience,  is  run  off  to  the  center  of  the 
room  on  a  railroad  track.  In  one  corner  is  a  steam 
boiler,  which  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  chamber 
in  the  milk  vat,  where  the  steam  is  thrown  to  heat  to 
any  required  degree  for  warming  milk  or  cooking  curd  ; 
a  pipe  also  passes  from  the  boiler  through  an  aperture 
in  the  wall,  to  a  tub  for  cooking  roots  and  other  feed. 

Under  this  room,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  a 
room  for  the  storage  of  roots,  apples,  and  other  feed 
which  will  not  bear  much  frost.  Water  is  brought  here 
from  a  pure  spring  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  where 
it  can  be  drawn  with  a  faucet  for  washing  roots  ;  from 
this  point  pipes  diverge,  carrying  it  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  building — one  leads  to  the  boiler,  one  to  the 
sink  for  washing  dairy  utensils,  another  to  a  tub  for 
wetting  and  mixing  feed,  another  to  a  vat  for  watering 
cows,  washing  floors,  Ac.,  and  still  another  follows  along 
the  chimney  to  the  roof,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire.  A 
room  in  the  basement  contains  a  cistern  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  whey,  to  which  it  is  carried  in  a  pipe  from  the 
vat  where  the  cheese  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is 
pumped  daily  for  the  cows. 

The  whole  work  of  cheese  making  is  performed  in 
the  building— the  cheese  curing  house  is  situated  a 
short  distance  away  in  an  orchard.  The  whole  routine 
is  characterized  by  neatness  and  order,  and  the  product 
is  held  in  high  estimation  wherever  known. 


Remember. — Five  dollars  will  pay  for  three  copies  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  one  year,  or  for  one  copy 
three  years,  if  sent  strictly  in  advance. 


Iliekolt’s  Static  Cutter  and.  Grinder. 


We  present  above  an  engraving  of  this  cutter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  hastily  written  description.  It 
is  quite  similar  in  Us  cutting  arrangement,  to  the  long 
and  well-known  Sinclair  stalk  cutter,  being  connected 
with  a  heavy  shaft  crosswise  the  feeding  hopper,  on 
which  are  fixed  heads  or  arms  at  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  on  these  heads  or  arms  arc  bolted  four  knives,  which 
are  of  cylindrical  form,  corresponding  to  the  whole  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cylinder.  The  knives  are  so  formed  as  to 
present  a  spiral  edge,  and  in  revolving  they  produce  a 
shears  cut  against  a  (lead  knife  at  the  mouth  of  the  hop¬ 
per.  On  either  end  of  this  shaft  is  fixed  a  crank  and 
balance-wheel,  and  the  latter  being  flat,  answers  for  the 
band  pulley  when  driven  by  horse  power.  There  is  a 
a  pair  of  feeding  rollers,  driven  by  geers— the  rollers 
being  flexible  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  large  or 
small  amount  in  the  hopper. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  which  forms  the  most  novel 
feature  in  the  whole,  Mr.  Hickok  has  combined  a  pair 
of  his  well  known  cider-mill  grating  cylinders,  which 
receive  the  mass  at?  it  falls  from  the  knives,  and  passing 
between  these  rollers,  it  becomes  finely  pulverized  or 
ground  all  at  one  and  the  same  operation.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  the  grater  promises  to  become  a  desirable 
acquisition.  Like  most  new  machines,  we  are  informed 
that  this  has  in  some  parts  not  proved  sufficiently  sub¬ 
stantial  to  withstand  the  hard  use  when  driven  by  horse 
power ;  but  this  defect  will  of  course  be  remedied,  if  it 
has  not  already  been,  and  the  machine  although  manu¬ 
factured  for  use  by  hand,  will  of  oourse  accomplish  still 
more  by  the  application  of  higher  power.  It  is  pretty 
hard  work  for  one  man  to  turn,  but  if  furnished  with  a 
double  crank,  two  men  would  have  no  difficulty  in  opera¬ 
ting  it  all  day. 


Corn-Huskers. 


A  truly  valuable  corn-husker  is  yet  to  be  invented. 
We  have  recently  made  a  trial  of  the  one  which  receiv¬ 
ed  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  do¬ 
ing  the  work  personally,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  accuracy, 
and  using  a  watch  as  a  test  of  time.  Placing  the  stalks 
upon  a  barn  floor,  we  found  no  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the  fingers ; 
either,  by  activity,  would  husk  about  five  bushels  of  ears 
an  hour,  of  the  common  eight-rowed  yellow  corn.  By 
the  machine,  however,  (which  separates  the  cob  with  a 
stroke  of  a  knife,  and  shoots  the  ear  out  sidewise,)  the 
corn  was-  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  the  stalks  from 
which  it  was  cut,  were  left  in  a  confused  heap.  Portions  of 
the  ear  were  likewise  occasionally  left  attached  to  the 
stalk,  as  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  separation. 
Placed  upon  the  earth  instead  of  upon  a  floor,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  would  not  be  quite  so  satisfactory. 
We  tried  the  experiment  of  first  jerking  the  ears  un¬ 
husked  from  the  stalks  and  afterwards  using  the  ma¬ 


chine,  but  lost  time  on  the  whole,  although  each  could 
be  done  with  more  expedition  separately.  There  are 
some  who  are  unskillful  in  husking  with  the  hands,  who 
doubtless  would  do  more  by  the  assistance  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  and  there  are  others  again,  possessing  much 
manual  skill,  who  would  work  more  rapidly  without  it, 
much  time  being  lost  in  placing  each  ear  separately  in 
its  place  for  the  blow  of  the  knife.  A  corn-husking  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  right  sort,  must  be  either  held  in  the  hand, 
so  as  to  be  instantly  applied  to  each  ear,  or  else  the  husk¬ 
ing  must  be  done  by  horse-power  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
without  the  care  and  labor  of  handling  every  ear  sepa¬ 
rately. 


Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Molasses. 


Eds  Co  Gent.— Presuming  that  you  would  like  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  any  of  your  subscribers  in  any 
farming  operations,  I  will  send  you  my  experience  in 
raising  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  this  year,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  the  same  into  molasses,  with  a  bill  of  the  items. 

Last  spring  I  selected  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
(a  dry  sandy  ridge,)  which  was  planted  to  corn  last 
year,  and  yielded  about  twenty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  I  drew  on  to  it  twenty  good  loads  of  manure  for 
one  team  to  haul,  and  spread  it  over  the  ground,  after 
which  I  plowed  it  once,  and  marked  it  off  one  way  four 
feet  apart,  and  planted  the  hills  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  I  plowed  it  three  times  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  shovel  plow,  and  hoed  it  once  only.  It  grew  well, 
suckered  much,  and  I  allowed  them  all  to  grow. 

In  the  full,  owing  to  being  disappointed  in  getting 
my  mill,  (a  two  roller  iron  one,)  I  did  not  commence 
making  molasses  until  the  first  of  November,  about 
which  time  commenced  a  long  rainy  spell,  which  lasted 
until  after  the  middle  of  Dec.,  and  as  I  had  to  work 
up  the  cane  out  of  doors,  I  lost  considerable  by  being 
delayed  until  after  a  number  of  hant  frosts,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  depreciation  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
juice,  proved  as  follows: 

The  first  half  acre  worked  up,  yielded  100  gallons  of 
molasses.  The  other  acre  also  yielded  100  gallons — 
half  as  much  as  the  first  per  acre,  and  the  cane  grew 
very  evenly  all  over  the  ground.  That  the  juice  dete¬ 
riorated,  is  proved  by  this:  at  first  16  gallons  of  juice 
made  two  gallons  of  molasses,  and  at  last  16  gallons 
of  juice  would  make  no  more  than  five  quarts  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  but  the  quality  of  the  molasses  when  made  was 
unchanged,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  tasted  it, 
to  be  the  best  they  ever  saw — far  preferable  to  Orleans 
molasses. 

1  am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  got  my  mill  so  as  to  have 
worked  up  the  whole  field  in  season,  as  I  did  the  first 
half  acre,  I  shocld  have  had  about  three  hundred  gal¬ 
lons,  but  I  am  very  well  satisfied  as  it  is.  My  molas¬ 
ses  sold  readily  at  60  cents  per  gallon.  Below  I  give 
you  a  bill  of  the  debt  and  credit : 


Dr. 

To  hh  acres  of  land, .  $3.00 

“  Manure,  . . . . -  5  00 

“  plowing,  . .  1-50 

“  marking, .  50 

“  planting, . • . - .  1-50 

“  plowing  three  times, . 4.53 

“  hoeing  Once, .  2.00 

“  blading,  topping,  and  cutting . 15.00 

“  hauling  and  piling,  . . 5.00 

“  grinding  and  boiling, .  30.00 

“  wood — 6  cords, .  12.00 


Total, . 

By  200  gallons  molasses  at  G0c..,.. 
By  cane  seed,  40  bushels,  at  37tc., 
By  cauo  leaves, . 


. . $80,00 

Or. 

$120.00 

15.00 

5.00 


Total, . 

Deduct, . 

Balance, . 

A.  A.  Cole. 


/ 
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7th.  Ann.  Meeting  XJ.  S.  AAg.  Society. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  met  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jan.  12th,  the  President,  Tench  Tilghman,  in 
the  chair.  After  calling  the  roll  of  States  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  delegates  and  members  from  each,  Mr.  T. 
proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  his  Annual  Address, — re¬ 
ferring  to  the  change  in  the  management  of  the  Society 
when  its  presidency  passed  into  his  hands ;  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  office  in  Washington,  and  its  Monthly  Bulletin  ;  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  Secretary  should  henceforward  give  his 
whole  time  to  its  affairs ;  alluding  at  length  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Richmond  and  its  results,  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  the  publication  of  its  Transactions ;  com¬ 
plaining  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  U.  S.  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  where  some  facts  are 
collated  in  regard  to  State  and  district  organizations  of 
the  kind,  while  a  lack  of  courtesy  is  thought  to  have 
been  also  manifested  by  that  department  in  other  ways  ; 
recounting  the  history  of  the  Society ;  regretting  that 
it  has  as  yet  received  no  aid  from  Government,  although 
an  act  of  incorporation  is  now  before  Congress  ;  noticing 
the  death  of  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  one  of  its  officers,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  closing  with  a  favorable  mention  of 
the  Fund  collecting  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Treasurer,  B.  B.  Fhench,  then  followed  with  his 
report,  showing  the  present  resources  of  the  Society  to 
be  $2,109.41,  of  which  only  $417.41  is  in  his  hands,  the 
remainder  being  a  balance  due  from  the  Virginia  Cen¬ 
tral  Ag.  Society. 

The  Constitution  was  so  amended  on  motion  of  Henry 
Wager  of  New-York,  as  to  include  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society,  its  ex-presidents  for  five 
years  after  their  odbupancy  of  the  office.  The  Secreta¬ 
ry’s  Report  was  then  read.  On  motion  of  William 
Kelly  of  New-York,  after  some  discussion,  a  nominating 
committee  was  appointed.  It  was  stated  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  John  Jones  of  Delaware,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  memorialize  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  Department,  had  not 
urged  the  matter,  and  after  an  extended  debate  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  finally  laid  on  the  table.  On  motion 
of  II.  S.  Olcott,  the  President’s  Address  was  referred 
to  a  Committee,  when  the  Chair  announced  that  the 
subject  of  Agricultural  Education  was  in  order,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Morrill  Land  Bill 
having  been  passed,  an  address  was  listened  to  from 
Prof.  Cary  of  Ohio,  and  after  some  further  discussion, 
the  Chair  announced  the  standing  committee  on  nomi¬ 
nations,  as  follows : 

Wm.  Kelly,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  Holmes,  Me.  ;  F.  Smyth,  N.  H.; 
E.  P.  Walton,  Vt. ;  W.  P.  Wilson,  Mass.  ;  G.  H.  Penfield, 
Conn.  ;  J.  Jones,  Del. -  Gen.  Kimmell,  Md.  ;  Benjamin 
O.  Tayloe,  D.  C.  :  W.  H.  Spence,  Va. ;  H.  K.  Burgwin, 
N.  C.  ;  Hon.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Ala.  ;  W.  L.  Underwood, 
Ky.  ;  F.  G.  Carey,  Ohio ;  D.  P.  Curtis,  Wis.  ;  D.  P.  Hal¬ 
loway,  Ind.  ;  Mr.  Barret,  Mo.  •  Legrand  Byington,  Iowa  ; 
Mr.  Brown,  Nebraska  ;  W.  T.  M.  Arney,  Kansas  ;  Sylves¬ 
ter  Mowrey,  Arizona. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  spent  mainly  in 
discussing  the  whereabouts  of  the  next  exhibition,  the 
claims  to  which  of  some  point  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
were  quite  strongly  advocated,  and  an  application  was 
presented  from  Peoria,  Ill.  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Indianapolis  were  also  suggested. 

We  have  received  no  further  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  meeting,  excepting  that  contained  in  a  dispatch  by 
telegraph  to  the  New-York  Herald,  which  states  that 
Gen.  Tilghman  was  re-elected  President,  and  Messrs. 
French  and  Poore  respectively  Treasury  and  Secre¬ 


tary.  The  usual  board  of  Vice-Presidents,  including 
one  for  each  State  and  Territory,  was  also  chosen,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  following  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  :  Henry  Wager  of  New-York  ;  J.  McGowen 
of  Pennsylvania;  J.  W  Ware  of  Virginia;  F.  Smyth 
of  N  ew-IIampshire ;  J.  Merry  man  of  Maryland;  H. 
Capron  of  Illinois,  and  J.  M.  Cannon  of  Iowa. 


Feeding  Flax-Seed  to  Cattle. 

Ens  Co.  Gent.— On  page  17  of  No.  1,  Vol  13,  Co. 
Gent.,  W.  R.  C.  of  Illinois,  asks  “how  flax-seed  may 
be  profitably  fed  to  stock  instead  of  oil-meall”  I 
will  give  you  the  way  in  which  I  have  fed  it,  (and  also 
one  of  my  ancestors,  who  fed  it  quite  liberally,)  which 
I  should  prefer  at  the  price  to  oil-meal. 

His  rule  was  to  mix  one  bushel  of  flax  seed  with 
three  bushels  of  oats,  and  get  it  ground  ;  by  so  doing, 
any  miller  can  grind  it.  Be  particular  to  have  it 
ground  fine  ;  then  mix  with  other  meal  as  desired,  and 
fed  to  fatting  stock,  I  should  consider  it  very  valuable. 

I  have  fed  it  to  calves  with  success,  by  getting  fine 
ship-stuff  and  mixing  with  the  oat  and  flax- seed  meal 
in  equal  quantities — that  is,  to  three  of  oats,  one  of 
flax-seed,  and  four  of  ship-stuff,  and  mixing  thorough¬ 
ly  after  the  oats  and  flax-seed  had  been  ground  to¬ 
gether.  Perhaps  some  one  will  give  a  better  way  of 
preparation  without  the  grinding.  I  think  it  a  valua¬ 
ble  feed  as  prepared  above,  for  any  kind  of  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  horses  and  sheep.  Of  late  years  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  much  of  the  seed  in  this  vicinity  at 
any  price.  Jonathan  Talcott.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  in  New-Jersey. 

Messrs.  Editors — On  page  331  of  volume  12  of 
the  Co.  Gent.,  I  notice  a  communication  from  N.,  of 
Salem  county,  in  which  he  offers  what  he  calls  a  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion,  “  that  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties 
in  this  state,  are  two  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
in  the  United  States,  for  produ  ing  that  valuable  escu¬ 
lent,  (the  potato,)  in  its  perfection.”  A  little  further 
on  he  says,  “  as  Paris  means  France,”  Ac.,  and  leaves  us 
to  fill  up  the  comparison  by  supposing  that  Salem 
county  means  all  New-Jersey.  To  show  you  that  there 
are  a  few  potatoes  raised  in  other  counties  of  New- 
Jersey,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned,  I  copy  from 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook’s  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Resources  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
State,  the  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  raised  in 
those  two  counties,  and  also  the  number  raised  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Burlington,  respectively,  in  the  years  1840 
and  1850. 

1840— No.  of  bush.  1S50— No.  of  bush. 

Salem, .  70,644  248,315 

Cumberland,  ....  31,851  137,313 

Monmouth, _  273,280  813,849 

Burlington, .  193,126  412,143 

I  think  it  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  potatoes 
quoted  or  mentioned  in  the  New-York  Tribune  as 
“  Jersey,”  came  from  counties  farther  north  than 
either  Salem  or  Cumberland,  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  they  lay  nearer  that  market  I  suppose  the 
preference  given  to  Jersey  potatoes,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  marl  is  almost  the  only  manure  used  in  rais¬ 
ing  them,  for  it  i6  a  very  common  opinion  that  potatoes 
raised  here  from  marl,  are  much  better  for  eating  than 
those  we  raise  from  heating  manures.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Peachblows,  as  they  are  a  very  late  grow¬ 
ing  variety,  and  require  all  the  season  to  mature,  it 
may  be  that  our  longer  season  gives  them  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  particular  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  think  it 
likely  that  they  will  be  found  to  succeed  first  rate  fur¬ 
ther  south.  G.  H.  New-Jersey. 
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Centrifugal  Friction  Regulator. 

"We  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Emery  Brothers, 
of  the  Albany  Aq’l  Works,  with  the  annexed  cuts  and 
description  of  a  new  and  efficient  contrivance  to  control 
the  velocity  of  Horse  Powers,  especially  those  on  the 
endless  chain  principle— as  well  as  for  regulating  a 
great  variety  of  machinery,  whether  driven  by  Horse, 
Water  or  Wind  Power. 

It  is  necessary  that  such  an  instrument  should  have 
the  attributes  of  regulating  the  velocity  and  being  adjust¬ 
able  to  any  6peed  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  be  simple 
in  its  mechanism  and  operation,  sure  in  its  effects,  and 
readily  applied  to  any  machine  desired.  From  the  lack 
of  such  control  over  machinery  serious  accidents  have 
happened,  while  by  its  aid  a  uniform  velocity  may  be 
obtained,  and  in  many  kinds  of  work  the  services  of  one 
attendant  may  be  dispensed  with,  whose  business  would 
otherwise  be  to  attend  the  brake. 

The  invention  represented  in  the  accompanying  cuts  is 
only  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  complete  in  itself,  and 
weighs  but  eight  or  nine  pounds. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  instrument  complete  ready  for  use. 
The  cord  as  seen,  iB  extended  to  a  brake  wherever  desira¬ 
ble.  In  operation  the  cord  is  wound  around  the  spindle 
as  it  is  turned  by  the  Regulator  and  draws  upon  the 
brake,  producing  the  requisite  friction  upon  the  machine¬ 
ry.  The  Stein  with  nut  and  screw  extending  from  the  back 
serves  to  attach  the  instrument  in  position  to  anything 
permanent,  and  also  extends  through  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment  and  receives  a  pin  in  its  outer  end  to  hold  the 
several  parts  together.  In  using  it  on  the  Endless  Chain 
Power,  it  is  attached  to  its  side  and  directly  back  of  the 
band  wheel. 

Fig.  2.  Represents  the 
working  parts  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  stem  de¬ 
scribed  supports  a  re¬ 
volving  disc  by  means  of 
a  hub  as  shown  at  D. — 
Upon  the  back  of  this 
disc  is  attached  a  sheave 
or  grooved  pulley  which 
is  partially  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

Upon  the  face  of  this 
disc  are  hung  two  iron 
weights  B.  B.,  by  their 
pivots  C.  O.  The  longer 
ends  and  greatest  weight 
being  one  side  of  the 
pivots  towards  the  let¬ 
ters  B.  B.,  while  the 
Hq.2  short  and  lightest  ends 

are  connected  by  a  spiral  spring  E.,  which  spring  by 
nuts  and  screwS  is  adjustable  to  any  degree  of  velocity 
required. 

To  put  it  in  operation  — attach  a  round  band  to  some 
part  of  the  machinery  to  be  regulated,  as  round  the  main 
shaft  cf  a  horse  power  and  then  round  the  sheave  of  the 
instrument,  which  will  give  motion  to  the  disc,  which  in 
turn  carries  the  weights,  producing  in  the  latter  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  which  causes  the  long  and  heavy  ends  of  the 
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weights  to  extend  outward  from  their  stationary  position 
with  more  or  less  force,  according  to  the  velocity. 

On  noticing  the  weights  B,  B.,  there  will  be  seen  small 
wood  blocks  or  shoes  b.  b. 

The  front  plate  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  a  long  hub 
forms  a  spool  outside,  on  which  the  cord  is  attached 
and  wound.  This  yilate  has  also  a  flange  around  its  outer 
edge  which  extends  back  nearly  to  the  disc  and  when  in 
place  completely  encloses  the  weights  B.  B.  This  front 
plate  being  free  to  turn  on  its  axis  revolves  either  way  or 
remains  stationary  as  the  case  may  be. 

Therefore,  when  the  spring  E.  is  set  for  any  given  ve¬ 
locity,  the  weights  will  maintain  their  position,  but  with 
any  increase  of  speed  beyond  what  is  desired,  the  disc 
carrying  the  weghts  B.  B.  gives  them  increased  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  and  moves  them  outward  until  the  wood  shoes 
come  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  flange  of  the  front 
plate,  and  by  their  friction  upon  this  flange  and  the  front 
plate  with  its  spool,  it  is  readily  turned,  winding  the 
cord  and  operating  the  brake. 

As  soon  as  this  excess  of  velocity  is  reduced  by  the 
brake  or  the  work  which  is  being  done,  the  weights  re¬ 
cede  from  the  flange,  allowing  the  front  plate  to  turn 
backward,  thereby  loosening  the  cord  and  brake.  For 
further  information,  see  advertisement  in  an  another 
column,  of  Messrs  Emery  Brothers,  of  the  Albany  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Works,  who  we  learn  have  secured  the  right 
of  the  Patentee,  Mr.  Bee  Pusey,  of  Delaware,  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  them.  The  prices  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  dollars. 


Feeding'  and  Value  of  Cornstalks. 


Messrs.  Editors— Allow  me  to  add  my  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  value  of  cornstalks,  and  also  corn  buts , 
which  I  consider  the  best  of  the  two,  for  milch  cows.  I 
run  all  my  corn  buts  and  stalks  through  a  Macomber’s 
Patent  Cutting  Machine,  which  I  think  is  the  best  ma¬ 
chine  for  cutting  corn  fodder  by  hand  power,  as  it  cuts, 
jams  and  splits  the  large  stalks  and  buts  into  splinters  in¬ 
stead  of  little  blocks,  so  that  the  cows  eat  every  part  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  hard  joints  and  some  few  pieces  that  do  not  get 
jammed  and  split.  1  had  rather  cut  up  the  buts  than  dig 
them  out  of  the  manure  cellar  in  the  spring  after  the  pigs 
have  worked  them  into  as  tangled  a  condition  as  old 
farmer  Gordias  did  the  Gordian  knot. 

As  to  their  value  for  feeding,  I  think  they  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  dry  fodder,  that  cows  generally  get  for 
their  winter  diet  in  this  part  of  New  England,  for  cows, 
like  a  good  many  other  mammals,  do  not  get  a.l  the  good 
things  they  deserve.  One  of  my  cows,  an  old  farrow  one 
that  has  given  milk  for  nearly  four  years,  gives  only 
three  quarts  per  day,  but  so  rich  that  six  quarts  of  it  made 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter,  and  this  after  she  had 
been  kept  a  month  on  cut  corn  buts,  as  much  as  she  would 
eat,  and  one  peck  of  turnips  per  day,  and  nothing  else  ex¬ 
cept  what  water  she  wanted. 

My  cows  eat  the  cut  buts  greedily,  while  they  will  only 
strip  oft'  the  leaves  of  those  that  have  not  been  cut.  A. 
Chandler.  Concord ,  N.  H. 


To  Destroy  Live-Forever. 


Editors  Co.  Gent.— Having  twice  seen  in  your  paper 
the  inquiry,  how  to  kill  the  plant  commonly  known  as 
Live- Forever,  I  give  my  experience.  As  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  it  is  very  tenacioLis  of  life.  It  can  hardly  be  dried 
to  death.  I  have  put  branches  without  roots,  on  the  top 
of  a  flat  rock,  in  the  spring,  and  seen  the  same  alive  in  the 
fall.  Consequently  the  ordinary  way  of  hoeing  it  up  and 
leaving  it  to  die  in  the  sun,  as  is  common  with  most  weeds, 
will  not  answer  for  this.  I  have  tried  that  way  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Then,  in  tilling  the  land,  I  adopted  the  opposite 
plan,  and  took  pains  to  draw  all  parts  of  the  plant  to¬ 
gether  into  the  bottom  of  some  furrow  or  other  hollow 
place.  All  served  in  that  manner  were  killed.  And 
working  on  this  principle,  in  a  few  years  the  whole  field 
was  cleared  of  it.  The  labor  is  less  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  it  does  not  spread  all  over  the  ground,  but 
grows  in  bunches  or  patches,  and  I  suppose  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  quite  fast,  by  digging  it  up  and  drawing  it  into 
some  hollow,  and  then  draw  on  dirt  till  covered  a  few 
inches  deep,  which  would  be  the  last  of  it.  E.  Merritt. 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Late  Peaches  — The  Californian  Farmer  of  Nov. 
5,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  peaches,  from 
L  E.  Miller  of  Placer  county.  They  were  from  a  seed¬ 
ling  raised  by  Mr.  M. — of  a  rich  golden  color,  above 
medium  size,  a  freestone,  and  of  fine  flavor. 
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Share’s  Potato  Covering  and  Hoeing  Machine, 

For  covering  potatoes  and  hoeing  them  the  first  time 
on  any  kind  of  land.  The  wings  contract  and  expand 
to  suit  any  width  rows,  and  can  be  set  to  any  slant  so 
as  to  work  any  depth  desired.  A  piece  of  sheet  iron 
passes  over  the  rows  to  level  them  down,  leaving  them 
in  a  more  workmanlike  condition  than  can  be  done 
v£th  the  common  hoe. 


Farm  Gate. 

I  have  observed  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  plans  of  farm  gates,  all  possessing  more  or  less 
merit,  and  all  aiming  at  that  most  prominent  one  con¬ 
venience.  Now  I  look  upon  a  farm  without  gates  as 
behind  the  age,  and  would  almost  as  soon  think  of 
building  a  house  without  a  door,  as  attempt  to  manage 
a  farm  without  a  gate  at  every  point  where  frequent 
passage  to  and  from  enclosures  is  necessary. 

But  many  farmers  who  are  intelligent  on  all  other 
subjects  involved  in  farming,  appear  to  come  to  a  dead 
halt  when  a  gate  is  to  be  made,  and  employ  a  mechan¬ 
ic  to  plan  and  erect  them  at  an  unnecessary  expense, 
many  of  which  soon' get  out  of  order  and  become  per¬ 
fect  nuisances. 

The  .three  qualities  in  a  farm  gate,  where  ornament 
is  not  to  be  a  prominent  feature,  are  convenience, 
cheapness  and  durability. 

The  following  plan,  which  I  have  adopted  on  my 
farm,  appears  to  me  to  combine  these  qualities.  The 
simplicity  is  such  that  any  farmer  with  skill  enough  to 
hold  a  plow  can  make  such  a  gate,  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  one  dollar. 


Let  the  farmer  provide  himself  with  two  pieces  of 
pine  or  poplar  scantling,  3  by  3  inches,  one  about  12 
feet  long,  and  the  other  5!  or  6  feet  long,  a.  b. ;  lay 
them  down  on  a  level  surface,  and  upon  these,  with 
121  nails,  nail  the  slats  or  bars,  composed  of  inch  pine 
boards,  and  from  6  to  10  inches  wide,  with  such  width 
of  spaces  between  them  as  he  may  deem  best.  Then 
with  a  board  6  or  8  inches  wide,  make  a  brace  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  the  long  post  to  the  bottom  of  the 
short  one,  nailing  it  firmly  to  the  long  post,  and  to  the 
bars  where  it  intersects.  These  arrangements,  as  also 
the  latch,  <fcc ,  will  be  seen  in  the  figurq,  above.  Then 
select  ground  posts  of  some  durable  timber,  (1  use 
black  locust,)  set  them  3  to  feet  in  the  ground,  and 


hang  the  gate  as  shown,  with  gudgeon  hinges,  with 
nut  and  screw  at  the  end,  (any  blacksmith  can  make 
them ;)  incline  the  ground  post  to  which  the  gate  is 
hung,  sufficiently  to  cause  the  gate  to  shut  and  latch 
by  its  own  weight.  Place  a  log  of  wood  between  the 
ground  posts,  fitting  it  closely  and  bedding  it  in  the 
earth  even  with  tho  surface,  to  keep  the  posts  from 
swagging  together.  A  gate  of  this  kind  is  light  and 
substantial,  and  will  last  foryears  without  repairs.  Far¬ 
mers  try  one  of  these  gates ;  it  will  cost  but  a  trifle, 
and  at  the  end  of  one,  five  or  ten  years,  report  through 
the  “Country  Gentleman”  the  result  of  your  trial. 
W.  C.  Pinkham.  Loveland ,  Clermont  Co ,  0. 


The  Gazelle. 


Among  the  rare  and  curious  animals  kept  at  Spring- 
side,  none  attracts  more  attention  than  a  pair  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Gazelle,  imported  from  the  Island  of  Malta  last 
summer  They  are  smaller,  more  delicate  in  their 
limbs,  more  gentle  and  less  timid  than  the  deer.  Their 
hoofs  are  cloven  like  the  sheep  ;  horns  of  the  male  hol¬ 
low,  curiously  curved,  annulated  with  prominent  rings 
or  spirals,  long  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  and  not  de¬ 
ciduous.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  not  so  long  but 
more  delicate,  straight  and  sharp  pointed.  They  are 
of  a  brownish  yellow  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the 
belly  and  rump,  as  shown  in  the  figure  above,  which 
we  take  from  Wood’s  Natural  History,  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Harpers.  Their  ears  are  beautiful,  well 
placed,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  Its  eves  are  very 
large,  dark  and  lustrous,  and  yet  so  meek  that  the 
oriental  poets  love  to  compare  the  eyes  of  the  Gazelle 
to  those  of  their  mistresses.  The  epithet  gazelle-eyed, 
is  considered  the  highest  compliment  that  a  lover  can 
pay.  Its  size  is  less  than  the  domestic  goat,  which  in 
some  respects  it  resembles.  They  are  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  height,  well  and  symmetrically 
proportioned. 

“  The  Gazelle  is  for  the  most  part  more  delicately 
formed  than  even  the  Roebuck ;  its  hair  is  as  short, 
but  finer  and  more  glossy  In  swiftness  it  equals,  if 
not  surpasses  the  roe,  running  and  springing  with  vast 
bounds,  and  leaping  with  surprising  elasticity.  It  fre¬ 
quently  8 tops  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  its  course 
to  gaze  on  its  pursuers,  and  then  resumes  its  flight. 
They  bound  with  swiftness,  and  are  generally  so  shy 
that  dogs  or  men  vainly  attempt  to  pursue  them. 
With  an  ease  and  safety  they  traverse  those  precipices 
which  to  every  other  quadruped  are  quite  impractica¬ 
ble  ;  nor  can  some  of  them  be  overtaken  by  any  ani¬ 
mal  but  the  winged  tribe.  Accordingly  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  fleetest  are  chiefly  found,  they  are  pur¬ 
sued  by  falcons,  and  this  singular  manner  of  hunting 
forms  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  people  all  over  the  east.” 
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[Particular  attention  is  invited  to  this  column,  for  which 
Inquiries  on  all  subjects  within  the  scope  of  this  Journal, 
are  solicited.  While  we  shall  continue  to  reply  to  such  of 
them  as  circumstances  will  permit,  we  ask  our  readers  to 
furnish  any  facts  or  experience  which  they  may  possess, 
in  answer  to  the  queries  here  proposed,  whether  we  re¬ 
spond  to  them  ourselves  or  not.] 


Experiments  with  Seed-Wheat.— I  had  some  old 
wheat  lying  in  the  chaff  which  I  intended  to  sow,  but 
having  once  sown  old  rye  that  one-tenth  of  the  grain  did 
not  vegetate,  I  thought  I  would  trv  a  little  of  it  in  the  yard. 
It  had  some  weevil  in  it,  and  I  put  it  in  strong  brine 
and  skimmed  off  all  that  swam,  and  sowed  three  places 
with  50  grains  each.  In  the  1st,  25 ;  2d,  26,  and  3d, 
20  seed  only  came  up,  or  71  out  of  150  ;  this  was  plump 
wheat.  I  had  some  also  white,  that  was  sown  late  in 
October,  after  the  potatoes  were  dug ;  it  rusted  and  was 
badly  shrivelled ;  I  saw  no  weevil  in  it — 44  out  of  50 
came  up,  and  it  looks  as  strong  and  healthy  as  the  other. 
I  tried  some  old  Mediterranean  ;  I  saw  no  weevil  in  it — 
44  grains  came  up  out  of  50.  I  tried  some  new  plump 
white — 48  grains  came  from  50.  Now  I  would  thank 
you  to  tell  me  how  the  weevil  gets  into  the  grain — is  the 
egg  in  it,  as  the  egg  of  the  pea-bug  in  the  pea?  In 
what  condition  of  the  wheat  is  it  most  favorable  for  the 
weevil  ?  Is  it  when  it  is  taken  in  from  the  field  soon 
after  cutting,  or  standing  long  after  cutting?  Is  there 
any  means  of  preventing  it  from  hatching  when  wheat 
is  kept  through  the  summer  after  it  was  grown?  "W hy 
was  there  no  weevil  in  the  shrivelled  white  andMediterra- 
nean?  John  J.  Craig.  North  Madison,  la.  [If  hy 
the  term  -weevil  our  correspondent  means  the  wheat 
midge,  we  can  briefly  inform  him  that  the  fly  or  perfect 
insect  lays  its  eggs  in  the  ear  about  the  time  it  is  fully 
headed  out  or  is  in  the  milk — these  soon  hatch  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  grain.  The  mischief  is  generally  done  before 
cutting.  Mediterranean  wheat  is  usually  exempt  from 
its  attacks.  The  term  weevil  is  very  indefinite,  ap¬ 
plying  to  a  class  of  beetles,  of  which  Harris  says  there 
are  4,000  described ;  while  the  wheat  midge  is  a  gnat 
or  fiy.] 

Colored  Fruit  Engravings. — Have  you  got,  or  do 
you  know  where  I  can  get  colored  engravings  of  fruits 
for  nurserymen’s  use  ?  What  is  the  price  of  each  ?  G. 
W.  H.  [Address  D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.j 

The  Best  Time  to  Sow  Peas. — My  practice  has 
been,  when  I  wished  to  get  the  greatest  yield,  to  sow 
early — by  the  1st  of  May;  but  when  I  wished  them  free 
from  bugs,  I  have  practiced  later  sowing,  say  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  June,  with  very  good  success,  although 
at  the  expense  of  a  considerably  diminished  yield.  C. 
Niagara  Co,  N.  Y. 

Flax-seed  and  Oil-cake.— I  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  John  Johnston,  or  an}-  of  your  numerous  sub¬ 
scribers,  how  flax-seed  may  profitably  be  fed  stock  in¬ 
stead  of  oil-eake.  Located  as  I  am,  with  no  oil-mill 
within  100  miles,  and  no  oil-cake  in  the  market,  can 
flax-seed,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  and  corn  40  cents,  be 
fed  profitably  ?  Is  there  any  practical  method  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  seed  whole  and  making  it  pay?  W.  C.  R.  III. 
[We  are  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question  very  defi¬ 
nitely.  Broken  or  ground  flax-seed  has  been  sometimes 
used  instead  of  oil-eake.  As  it  contains  much  more  oil 
than  the  cake,  and  this  oil  is  as  purging  as  caster-oil 
when  separate,  it  is  best  not  to  feed  it  very  largely  in 
this  way,  but  to  mix  it  freely  with  other  meal.  It  is 
considered  best  to  soak  it  in  water  a  few  days.  Six  days 
will  answer  if  in  cold  water,  in  which  ease  there  should 
he  six  tubs,  one  for  each  day  successively.  Two  days 
are  enough  for  warm  water.  Some  who  have  thus  ex¬ 
perimented  consider  a  bushel  of  flax-seed  or  fifty  pounds 
equal  to  100  lbs.  of  oil-cake.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
flax-seed  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  would  be  equal  to  oil¬ 
cake  at  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  deducting  however  the 


labor  of  grinding  and  preparing  it.  Others  have  not 
perceived  so  much  in  favor  of  the  flax-seed.  We  should 
much  question  the  propriety  of  feeding  it  whole,  but 
the  experiment  is  easily  tried,  and  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  result,  if  accurately  obtained. J 

Manuring  Light  Soils. — I  like  your  paper  first  rate, 
and  would  like  to  see  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of 
managing  a  farm  composed  of  30  acres  of  light  sandy 
loam.  As  my  farm  is  on  high  land,  and  composed  of 
a  light  sandy  loam,  the  advice  about  draining,  using 
peat,  muck,  &c.,  does  not  reach  my  case,  as  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  at  1113-  command ;  would  that  they  were.  I 
cannot  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  en¬ 
rich  my  farm  ;  yet  it  must  be  done  some  how  to  make  it 
pay.  Am  at  present  using  the  manure  from  one  horse, 
six  cows,  three  hogs,  and  forty  fowls,  mixed  with  half 
loam.  0.  P.  W.  Plymouth,  Mass.  [The  application 
of  the  compost,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  good  one— the 
greater  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  loam  used  for  the  com¬ 
post  the  better,  both  because  it  is  the  best  absorbent  of 
the  enriching  parts  of  the  manure,  and  because  it  tends 
to  give  strength  to  the  soil.  We  would  recommend  as 
an  additional  means  of  enriching  the  land,  the  practice 
of  plowing  in  frequently  green  crops,  and  especially  of 
clover.  It  often  happens  that  this  proves  much  the 
cheapest  made  of  manuring,  obviating  the  cost  of  heavy 
cartage.  The  addition  of  some  lime,  ashes  or  marl 
(shell  or  earthy)  in  connection  with  other  fertilizers  will 
probably  be  useful.] 

Freezing  Tile. — What  is  the  consequence,  if  tile 
when  laid  for  under-draining  should  freeze  solid  in  the 
earth  ?  Would  it  destroy  the  tile  or  materially  injure 
them,  provided  they  were  good  hard  burned  tile  ?  I 
have  contracted  for  the  making  on  my  farm  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tile  the  coining  season.  I  have  Stephens’ 
Book  of  the  Farm,  and  Munn’s  Practical  Land  Drainer, 
but  neither  of  them  enlighten  me  on  the  subject.  I 
will  be  compelled,  in  some  localities,  to  place  tile  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rock,  not  more  than  two  feet  deep.  Wm.  C. 
Richards.  [Well  made  tile  would  be  uninjured  if 
frozen,  unless  full  of  water,  in  which  ease  the  freezing 
of  the  water  would  split  them.  Our  correspondent  may 
have  observed  that  pieces  of  pottery  or  stone-ware  lying 
on  the  ground  and  frozen  when  wet,  have  been  unin¬ 
jured — tile,  if  of  as  good  material,  will  remain  similar¬ 
ly  unaffected.  Two  feet  in  depth  places  tile  beyond  the 
reach  of  frost,  except  far  to  the  north  ;  the  chief  evil  of 
such  shallow  drains,  is  inefficiency  in  draining  the  soil 
to  much  distance,  and  in  a  liability  to  become  gradually 
filled  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  muddy  surface  water  not  being  sufficiently  filtered 
before  it  gets  down,  and  hence  it  carries  down  and  de¬ 
posits  in  the  tile  minute  portions  of  earth,  which  finally 
obstruct  it.] 

Fracture  in  a  Calf’s  Leg. — Is  there  any  remedy 
for  a  fracture  of  the  near  fore  arm  of  a  calf  two  years 
old,  or  must  I  lose  it  ?  The  fracture  is  very  near  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  difficult  to  find.  Would  slinging 
and  binding  the  part  he  a  practicable  method  ?  S.  P. 
Nicholson.  Mercer  Co  ,  N.  J  [Fracture  in  the  limb 
of  a  calf  is  not  of  difficult  cure — indeed  instances  are 
not  unfrequent  where  they  have  recovered  with  very 
little  treatment.  If  the  above  mentioned  calf  could 
have  had  the  leg  bound  properly  to  its  place  at  once,  and 
kept  there,  it  would  doubtless  soon  recover — if  kept  dis¬ 
placed,  its  recovery  will  he  much  slower,  and  probably 
quite  uncertain.] 

Shade  for  Animals. — Mr.  Dickinson  stated  that 
sheep  and  cattle  did  better  without  shade  trees,  as  the 
“lazy  rascals  lay  under  the  trees  all  day  when  they 
should  have  been  feeding of  the  truth  of  this  I  am  scep¬ 
tical, as  I  find  that  when  my  sheep  haveno  shade  treesthey 
lie  in  shade  of  fences, and  I  find  every  other  person’s  sheep 
doing  the  same.  We  must  have  a  hotter  sun  here,  or 
our  sheep  must  be  different  in  the  feeling,  or  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson’s  sheep  must  be  like  the  Irishman  in  hanging, 
“  got  used  to  it.”  Another  correspondent  says  his  cattle 
do  better  without  either  water  or  shade  in  the  pasture  ; 


that  when  they  come  home  at  night  they  take  a  good 
drink.  If  he  had  water  in  the  pasture  he  would  find 
the  cattle  would  drink  before  night,  and  then  too.  J.  J. 
C.  Indiana.  [A  tree  is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a  farm 
to  see  fine  shade  trees  scattered  over  it;  but  careful 
measured  experiment  has  shown  that  cattle  do  not  thrive 
so  rapidly  in  summer,  nor  cows  make  so  many  pounds  of 
butter,  where  they  have  the  privilege  of  lying  under 
the  trees,  where  a  portion  at  least  of  their  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  fighting,  switching  and  kicking  flies.  With 
sheep,  the  case  is  undoubtedly  different,  as  they  will  al¬ 
ways  creep  under  fences  when  they  desire,  but  cattle 
cannot.] 

Ashes  and  Bone. — I  understand  that  bone-dust  and 
ashes  are  a  good  compost  for  potatoes,  to  be  applied  in 
the  hill ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  proportions.  Please  in¬ 
form  me  in  The  Cultivator,  and  oblige  Andrew 
Shelton.  Newtown ,  CL.  [There  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection  between  bone-dust  and  ashes,  and  they  may  be 
applied  together  or  separately.  Several  hundred  pounds 
of  bone-dust  are  commonly  applied  per  acre.  There 
appears  to  be  no  definite  rule  for  ashes,  the  quantity  va¬ 
rying  from  ten  to  a  hundred  bushels  or  more.  Both  of 
these  manures  are  usually  of  some,  but  not  striking 
benefit,  and  often  they  are  of  no  sensible  advantage.] 

Water  Excluded  bv  Cement. — Please  inform  me 
through  The  Cultivator,  whether  hydraulic  cement 
will  answer  as  well  for  keeping  water  out  of  a  cellar  or 
cistern,  ns  it  does  for  keeping  it  in.  Last  summer  I 
built  a  milk-house,  five  feet  of  which  was  under  ground, 
and  walled  up  with  brick,  the  balance  above  ground. 
In  time  of  much  rain  the  water  rises  in  it  over  two  feet; 
it  has  consequently  so  far  proved  of  no  value.  I  bought 
hydraulic  cement  last  fall,  but  have  not  used  it,  ns  I 
was  afraid  it  would  not  answer.  W.  R.  Fairfield, 
loir  a  [Hydraulic  cement,  if  good,  and  with  good  sand, 
will  exclude  water  from  a  cellar  by  plastering  the  walls 
and  bottom,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  in  cisterns.  It  often 
happens  that  several  successive  coats  are  needed  before 
every  crack  is  stopped — sometimes  a  thick  wash,  applied 
with  a  brush,  will  close  small  leaks.  The  cellar  must 
not  be  allowed  to  freeze,  or  it  may  crack  off  the  coating  ] 


Making  Tile. — What  kind  of  earth  is  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  tile  7  how  are  they  burned  or  baked  ?  What  is  the 
weight  of  a  tile  machine  ?  Is  it  an  article  that  requires 
housing,  or  is  it  so  constructed  as  to  protect  itself  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  weather  I  L.  F.  D.  [The  same  kind 
of  earth  is  used  that  is  employed  for  making  good  tough 
brick ,  and  they  are  burned  in  the  same  way.  A  tile- 
machine  weighs  several  hundred  pounds,  the  precise 
weight  we  cannot  give — it  should  be  kept  housed  from 
the  weather.] 

Wheat  Drills. — Can  you  recommend  a  wheat  drill 
that  will  work  in  stumpy  fields']  Will  drilling  prevent 
freezing  out  1  V.  Meadow  Bluff,  Va  [We  know  of 
no  wheat  drill  that  will  work  well  unless  the  ground  is 
mellow  enough  and  broad  enough  between  stumps  to 
admit  its  free  passage.  Drilling,  by  burying  the  seed 
uniformly  at  a  good  depth,  tends  to  prevent  the  young 
plants  being  thrown  out  on  soils  which  heave  by  frost. J 


Knitting  Machine.— Can  you  inform  me  what  a 
knitting  machine  costs,  and  where  thay  can  be  procured  ? 
A.  M.  Belvidere,  III.  [The  only  knitting  machine  we 
have  examined,  is  Goffe’s  patent,  and  this  we  have  not 
seen  in  operation.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  it  is 
sold  by  Downs  &  Co.  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  A  hand- 
machine  for  family  use  is  sold  for  $35,  and  is  claimed 
to  knit  a  pair  of  half  hose  in  ten  minutes,  or  hose  in  15 
or  20  minutes.  Those  run  by  steam  or  water  are  more 
costly.] 


Dioscorea  Batatas. — Will  you  or  some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  Chinese  Yam.  I  have  now  two  years  growth 
from  the  small  tubers,  and  shall  I  continue  to  plant  them 
whole,  or  cut  them  up  7  E.  Ira  Dole.  Rowley,  Mass. 
[Will  some  of  our  correspondents  who  have  had  full  ex¬ 


perience,  please  answer?  On  account  of  the  labor  to 
dig  the  roots  from  the  ground,  each  one  requiring  an 
excavation  not  unlike  a  post-hole,  we  never  gave  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  plant  to  become 
familiar  with  the  details.] 

Brick  and  Tile  Machine. — I  should  like  to  know 
whether  a  brick-making  and  tile-making  machine,  com¬ 
bined,  is  made  in  this  country,  and  by  whom,  and  for 
what  price — the  moulds  only  of  course  for  brick  or  for 
tile  being  different.  J.  H.  McH.  [We  know  of  no 
such  combined  machine.] 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed. — I  want  to  know  where  I 
can  get  the  Hungarian  grass  seed,  and  what  it  will  cost 
per  bushel — and  how  much  should  be  sown  per  acre,  and 
at  what  time  it  should  be  sown.  It.  Hedges.  Picka¬ 
way  Co.,  O.  [You  can  probably  procure  the  seed  at 
the  seed-stores  in  Cincinnati,  at  about  $2  per  bushel. 
As  to  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre,  and  the 
best  time  to  sow  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  readers  who  have  grown  it.] 

Grass-Seed  for  Lawn. — I  desire  to  procure  the  seed 
of  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass ,  to  sown  a  lawn  shaded 
with  native  oak  trees.  Can  you  inform  me  whero  it  can 
be  had  7  Or  if  you  should  know  of  any  preferable 
grass  for  shaded  lawns.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for 
the  information.  D.  H.  S.  Salem,  N.  C.  [In  some 
localities,  particularly  at  the  west,  the  Kentucky  blue 
grass  forms  a  fine  lawn ;  but  in  many  others,  its  green¬ 
ness  does  not  continue  sufficiently  through  the  season. 
In  such  cases,  a  mixture  with  it  of  red-top,  white  clover, 
and  some  of  the  English  lawn  grasses  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  The  Orchard  grass  grows  uncommonly  well  in 
the  shade  of  trees,  but  is  too  coarse  for  a  fine  lawn.  We 
cannot  speak  confidently  for  North  Carolina,  but  have 
no  doubt  a  mixture  would  be  better  than  a  single  sort.] 

Apples. — Is  the  High-Top  and  Tollman  Sweeting 
one  and  the  same  apple  7  They  are  cultivated  here  as 
such.  Jareb  Case.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  [The  High- 
Top  and  Tallman  Sweeting  are  distinct  varieties.  The 
former  is  an  upright-growing  summer  fruit;  the  latter 
a  spreading  winter  sort  ] 

Smithsonian  Institution. — Is  there  noway  in  which 
I  could  procure  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,”  and  what  would  be  their  probable  cost,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  be  got?  We  are  informed  that  there 
has  been  nine  volumes  of  “  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge  ”  published,  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
copy.  If  this  great  institution  is  designed  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  mankind,  surely  there  must  be  some 
way  in  which  it  can  reach  those  that  wish  to  receive  it. 
II.  Griffing.  Shorb,  HI.  [Will  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  please  answer  the  above  ?] 

Peach  Trees. — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous 
readers,  inform  me  through  The  Cultivator,  how  the 
branches  of  peach  trees  should  be  tied  in  order  to  bring 
the  fruit  sooner  to  maturity  ?  Robert  Kelso.  Wash. 
Co  ,  III.  [We  have  never  known  the  peach  to  bo  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way  nor  for  this  object.  The  branches  of  some 
fruit  trees,  more  particularly  the  pear,  have  been  bent 
downwards  to  make  them  bear  while  young,  but  not  to 
mature  earlier,  but  this  practice  is  now  generally  dis¬ 
carded.] 

Oil  for  Machinery. — Will  you  please  to  inform  me 
which  is  the  best  kind  of  oil  to  use  on  machinery?  Is 
sperm  oil  the  same  as  lamp  oil  ?  If  not,  what  is  the 
difference?  C.  Peck.  [The  best  sperm  oil  is  generally 
preferred,  although  it  is  said  the  Breckenridge  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  is  as  good  or  better.  Common  lamp  oil  is  more 
impure  than  the  best  sperm,  foreign  matters  being  thrown 
in  to  make  it  cheap.] 

Rats. — AVill  not  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  disclose  some  safe 
and  sure,  or  at  least  good  way  to  destroy  or  drive  away 
rats.  A  great  deal  is  written  and  very  properly  too,  to 
demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  making  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  honey  profitable  :  might  not  considerable  at  least 
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be  said  to  show  how  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  those  vermin  that  probably  destroy  far  more 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  than  the  bees 
ever  made  ?  Lotus  have  an  investigation,  “  conducted 
without  regard  to  tho  feelings  of  the  rats.”  A.  G.  E. 
Cardinglon,  0. 

Arri.ES  for  Ohio. — Will  you  please  give  me  a  short 
list  of  the  principal  apples  suited  for  this  latitude,  39)°, 
for  market  purposes  in  the  various  seasons.  Hill  lands, 
sandy  soil,  on  clay  subsoil,  on  sand-stone.  Natural 
woods,  black  and  white  oaks,  hickory,  locust,  white  wal¬ 
nut,  and  hazel.  Jackson  Co.,  0.  [Where  the  soil  is 
good  and  suited  to  orchards,  the  following  sorts  have 
succeeded  in  the  region  indicated  : — Rome  Beauty, 
Prior’s  Red,  Maiden’s  Blush  (autumn),  Eallawater, 
White  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Willow  Twig  ] 

Yf.tchf.s  or  Tares. — Have  vetches  ever  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country  1  They  are  highly  esteemed  in 
Ireland,  and  if  valuable  here,  I  thought  of  importing 
some  of  tho  seed.  W'ill  your  correspondents  please  re¬ 
ply  1  w. 


Experiences  of  an  Octogenarian 

Wheat,  Corn ,  Barley  and  Potato  Culture — Deep  and 
Shallow  Plowing,  §c. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  saw  in  the  Co  Gent  ,  a  call  to 
your  readers  to  write  for  you.  I  thought  I  would  try 
my  old  trembling  hand,  to  communicate  some  incidents 
that  have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  an  old  farmer, 
who  is  more  than  four  score  years  old. 

My  experience  in  raising  winter  wheat  has  been 
various  When  the  land  was  new  and  strong,  we  conld 
raise  winter  wheat  if  sown  any  time  before  the  snow 
beat  us  off,  but  those  were  the  customs  of  by-gone 
days.  For  many  years  past  we  have  made  it  our 
practice  to  sow  our  fall  wheat  by  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  commonly  after  peas,  or  barley.  Our  practice 
is  to  plow  tho  ground  once  well,  four  or  five  inches 
deep ;  harrow  it  well ;  then  sow  the  seed,  two  and  a 
half  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  then  harrow  it  both  ways 
and  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller.  In  this  way  we  get 
from  18  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  but  if  pesti¬ 
ferous  weeds  are  troublesome  in  the  land,  we  think  it 
best  to  summer  fallow  to  clean  the  land.  Our  spring 
wheat  we  commonly  sow  after  hoed  crops,  such  as 
corn  or  potatoes,  and  cultivate  as  for  winter  wheat, 
and  get  about  the  same  quantity  of  grain  per  acre. 

Barley  if  sown  after  corn  or  potatoes,  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  in  a  good  season,  will  turn  out  from  30  to  40, 
and  we  have  got  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Sow  two  and 
a  half  bushels  to  the  acre. 

0:>ts,  treated  the  same  as  barley,  will  turn  from  40 
to  70  or  80  bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes  planted  on  good  sward-land,  well  turned 
over  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  well  har¬ 
rowed,  and  planted  three  feet  each  way  without 
manure,  used  to  turn  out  before  the  disease  came 
among  us  from  200  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  well 
cultivated.  We  cut  our  seed  so  as  to  take  10  or  12 
bushels  to  the  acre,  putting  two  pieces  in  a  hill. 

In  1839  we  planted  about  20  acres  in  this  way,  and 
got  about  6000  bushels.  You  may  wonder  what  we 
did  with  so  many,  as  we  have  no  regular  market  very 
near.  I  will  tell  you;  as  was  fashionable  in  those 
days,  we  sold  them  to  a  distiller  near  by,  to  make 
whiskey  of,  excepting  what  we  wanted  for  our  own  use, 
at  16  cents  per  bushel  ;  but  we  made  use  of  a  good 
many  at  home,  as  we  fatted  36  hogs  and  made  them 
average  over  300  lbs  a  piece. 

Oh  With  regard  to  tho  culture  of  Indian  Corn,  I  should 

(X  differ  perhaps  from  many  with  regard  to  deep  plowing. 

.(?<  On  my  land,  experience  has  taught  me  that  four  or 


five  inches  deep  is  much  better  than  deeper.  In  1853, 
we  turned  over  16  acres  of  meadow  sward,  the  most  of 
it  rich  and  good.  As  our  plowman  was  a  farmer,  I 
did  not  attend  to  him  until  he  had  plowed  about  one 
half  of  it,  and  the  best  of  it  too,  when  I  found  he  bad 
plowed  it  full  nine  inches  deep.  I  must  confess  I  was 
somewhat  chagrined  to  see  the  work  so  done.  I  told 
him  to  let  down  his  wheel  and  take  up  his  traces  so  as 
not  to  plow  more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep.  He 
did  so,  and  I  must  tell  you  we  had  much  the  best  corn 
on  the  shallow  plowing,  though  much  the  poorest 
land.  The  deep  plowed  land  turned  about  30  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  when  it  ought  to  have  turned  80, 
while  the  shallow  plowed  turned  more  than  50  on  an 
average.  I  planted  one  acre  of  the  shallow  plowed 
and  cultivated  it  with  my  own  hands— planted  three 
feet  each  way  with  six  grains  in  each  hill,  on  the  25th, 
26th  and  27th  of  May.  My  acre  was  eight  rods  by 
twenty,  I  planted  a  row  of  potatoes  on  every  side, 
then  planted  white  beans  between  the  hills  of  corn. — 

At  the  first  hoeing,  I  thinned  out  to  four  stalks  in  the 
hill,  I  hoed  twice,  and  when  I  took  off  my  crop  you 
could  not  get  your  hat  full  of  everything  on  the  ground, 
excepting  what  was  designed  to  grow.  I  got  from  my 
acre  124  bushels  of  ears  of  sound,  eight-rowed  yellow 
corn,  four  bushels  of  beans,  and  ten  and  a  half  bushels 
of  potatoes.  Potatoes  were  badly  diseased  that  year — 
corn  sold  for  75  cents — beans  for  $1  50,  and  potatoes 
for  50  cents  per  bushel — fodder  $6 — so  you  may  see 
the  produce  of  my  acre  was  $63  75.  My  grandson 
sowed  spring  wheat  on  my  acre  the  next  spring,  and 
got  29^  bushels. 

If  anybody  will  show  to  mo  the  philosophy  of  turn¬ 
ing  up  cold  and  dead  earth  in  which  there  is  no  fertili¬ 
ty,  to  put  our  seed  upon,  they  will  show  to  me  a  new 
mode  of  reasoning.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I 
plowed  up  ten  acres  of  pasture  land  for  corn  ;  a  portion 
of  it  rested  on  lime  rock,  not  more  than  three  or  four  i 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  plow  turning  up  all  the 
soil  down  to  the  rock,  leaving  the  naked  rock  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  for  rods  together ;  in  some  places 
there  was  scant  soil  enough  to  hoe  the  com  with,  but  I 
got  a  good  piece  of  corn,  yielding  more  than  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  without  aDy  manure.  I  have  often 
traced  corn- roots  to  a  great  distance  horizontally,  but 
never  found  them  to  run  very  deep  ;  they  occupy  the 
warm  and  fertile  soil  in  preference  to  the  cold  and  dead 
sub-soil.  For  example  take  off  five  or  six  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  soil  on  ten  feet  square,  and  plant  a  hill 
of  corn  in  the  center,  and  you  will  have  a  poor  hijl  of 
corn,  but  you  may  put  a  half  bushel  of  good  dung  in 
the  hill  and  mix  it  well  with  the  sub-soil,  and  you 
may  get  a  good  hill  of  corn.  And  this  reasoning  will 
hold  good  anywhere.  We  dont  have  manure  to  make 
a  twenty  acre  lot  rich  two  feet,  or  even  one  foot  deep; 
if  we  plow  deeper  than  the  fertile  parts  of  the  soil  we 
injure  the  crops,  unless  we  have  manure  to  make  the 
ground  rich.  I  speak  with  regard  to  my  own  land ; 
other  lands  may  require  different  cultivation. 

I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  under- draining  to 
some  extent,  and  have  found  it  very  beneficial  on  some 
of  my  land,  both  in  drying  the  land  and  the  use  of  the 


water  in  my  barn-yards. 

1  have  done  but  little  in  the  nursery  or  horticultural 
business,  more  than  for  my  own  use.  In  the  fall  of 
1846  I  planted  about  three  rods  square  of  land  with 
Apple  and  Pear  seeds.  I  have  sold  hundreds  of  trees 
from  it,  besides  setting  out  an  orchard  for  myself, 
which  is  now  bearing  finely. 

I  don’t  understand  the  mysteries  of  bee-keeping, 
but  I  have  kept  bees  more  than  forty  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  from  the  same  stocks,  and  have  not  had  them  run 
out,  realizing  quite  an  amount  of  profits  from  them, 
though  seldom  ever  wintering  more  than  ten  or  twelvo 
stocks  You  may  call  this  good  luck  if  you  please; 
and  I  have  had  always  the  good  luck  never  to  have 
chess  among  my  wheat,  except  when  I  have  sowed  it. 
Oliver  Babcock.  Babcock  Hill,  IY.  Y. 
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A  Fink  Horticultural  Present  for  New  Year. 
— We  are  indebted  to  the  extensive  conservatories  of 
the  Manor  House, — through  the  hands  of  Gen.  Van 
Rensselaer  himself — for  a  fine  lot  of  Lettuce  and  As¬ 
paragus  during  the  Holiday  week.  We  hope  ere  long 
to  make  our  readers  participants  in  the  pleasure  arising 
from  the  admirable  Horticultural  improvements  into 
which  our  Patroon  has  entered  with  such  spirit  for  a  few 
years  past,  by  giving  an  account  of  them  in  the  Co. 
Gent,  as  soon  as  time  will  possibly  permit.  They  are 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  own  recent  experience  to  sup¬ 
port  us  in  all  we  can  say  of  the  perfection  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  productions. 

Agricultural  Meeting  at  Washington  City  — 
An  Agricultural  Convention,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
specially  invited  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent 
Office,  commenced  its  session  in  the  Patent  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington  city,  on  the  4th  of  Jan.  The  meeting 
was  organized  by  calling  Marshall  P.  Wilder  to  the 
chair,  and  appointing  B.  Perlev  Moore,  Secretary. 
There  were  44  persons  present,  representing  19  States 
and  4  Territories.  The  Agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  of  New-York  were  represented  by  Wm.  Lawton, 
Esq.,  Col.  C.  C.  Morrell,  and  Rev.  A.  Brown.  Aftdt 
some  discussion,  the  meet  ing  decided  that  it  should  here¬ 
after  be  designated  as  “  The  Advisory  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Patent  Office.” 

We  had  expected  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting,  from  a  special  correspondent,  in  season  for 
this  paper;  but  he  writes  us  on  the  6th,  that  it  will  not 
close  its  labors  before  Saturday  evening,  and  he  thinks 
it  best  to  defer  his  letter  until  he  can  give  a  connected 
and  full  account  of  the  matter,  together  with  the  result 
of  their  doings. 

KP3”  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  J.  II.  Kltpfart, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
is  preparing  for  publication  in  a  separate  form,  the  very 
full  and  excellent  Essay  on  Wheat  contained  in  his  last 
report.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  and  untiring  investi¬ 
gation,  which,  although  conduct  ed  with  especial  reference 
to  this  crop,  its  varieties,  growth,  &c.,  in  Ohio,  cannot 
but  be  of  much  service  also  to  the  farmers  of  other 
States. 

Underbraining. — “  It  will  pay.”  So  says  J.  R. 
Walker  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  lie 
had  a  piece  of  cold,  wet  land,  containing  a  little  less 
than  four  acres,  the  average  product  of  which  has  been 
two  loads  of  poor  sour  hay  and  brakes,  hardly  worth 
cutting.  It  was  underdrained  3i  feet  deep,  using  stone, 
and  the  next  spring  it  was  found  dry,  ready  to  work 
early  in  the  season,  and  with  25  cart-loads  of  barn-yard 
manure  per  acre  it  was  fitted  for  com  and  planted  the 
middle  of  May.  The  crop  was  440  bushels  of  ears,  all 
merchantable  corn — worth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  more  than  the  previous  products  for  fifteen  years, 
and  paying  well  the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement. 
Such  will  be  the  result  in  many  thousand  instances, 
would  farmers  more  generally  enter  upon  this  work. 

Nortit-Carolina  Tea. — A  subscriber  in  Guilford  Co., 
N.  C.,  says:  “Enclosed  you  will  find  a  specimen  of  a 
kind  of  tea  that  we  have  used  in  our  family  for  many 
years.  I  find  that  its  real  worth  is  known  by  but  very 
few  people,  although  it  grows  in  abundance  on  almost 
every  farm  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  manner 
of  using  it  is  the  same  as  our  common  store  tea,  and 
takes  about  the  same  quantity.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  tea  could  be  cultivated  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States.  Hero  it  grows  naturally,  and  any  family 
can  in  one  hour’s  time,  procure  enough  to  last  them  the 
whole  year.  I  have  never  tried  the  experiment  of  pro¬ 
pagating  it,  but  am  satisfied  that  it  can  very  easily  be 
done.  It.  makes  an  article  of  tea  that  is  very  neat  or 
quite  equal  to  any  that  we  can  purchase.”  [We  have 


not  tried  the  sample  sent  us,  but  should  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive,  when  the  season  permits,  a  specimen  of  the  plant 
itself,  that  we  may  determine  its  name  and  character  ] 
Butter  and  Cheese. — Franklin  county  in  Northern 
Vermont,  is  one  of  the  best  Dairy  counties  in  the  United 
States.  The  St  Albans  Messenger  furnishes  us  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  sent  from  that 
place  by  railroad,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the 
year  1858,  2,841,677  lbs.  butter,  and  1,306,370  lbs. 
cheese  wore  forwarded  from  that  place  to  market.  The 
editor  says : 

The  above  statement  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  give  any 
one  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy  business  to 
our  county.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  com¬ 
paratively  a  small  portion  of  this  shipment  came  from 
Canada,  and  still  less  from  Orleans  county.  Yet,  we  deem 
it  safe  to  challenge  any  county  in  New-England  or  New- 
York,  to  show  that  she  sends  to  market  more  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  than  Franklin  count}'. 

As  compared  with  the  year  previous,  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  last  year  of  42S,449  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42S,320  lbs. 
of  cheese. 

If  we  take  the  average  price  of  butter  at  18  cents  per 
pound  for  the  last  year,  and  cheese  at  7  cents,  we  have  tho 
following  fat  and  solid  figures:  butter,  $611,501.86— cheese, 
$91,445.90.  Total,  $602,947.  76  !  !  How  ridiculous  to  com¬ 
plain  of  hard  times  with  this  amount  circulating  in  our 
midst. 

Sugar  Grower’s  Meeting. — A  meeting  was  held 
at  Rockford,  Ill.,  the  second  Wednesday  in  December,  to 
further  the  interests  and  compare  the  experience  of 
sugar  and  syrup  makers,  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 
A  fine  exhibition  of  syrup  was  shown  from  different 
parts  of  Winnebago  county.  II.  P.  Sloan,  Esq ,  of 
Winnebago,  the  President — Messrs.  Jos.  Milner  of  Rook- 
ford,  George  C.  Cleveland  of  Cherry  Valley,  S.  Scott  of 
Guilford,  P.  Simpson  and  A.  II.  Holmes  of  Rockford, 
and  several  others  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  many 
interesting  facts  were  elicited,  for  which  if  possible  we 
should  be  glad  to  make  room.  From  a  hasty  perusal  of 
the  proceedings,  we  find  no  evidence  of  su°ar  making, 
however ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  production  of  a  cheap  and  excellent  syrup. 
The  Rockford  Register  says  the  opinion 
“  we  believe  was  uniform  t D at  the  seed  should  be  planted 
early  and  gathered  before  a  hard  frost.  That  it  was  not 
necessary  to  use  alkali  to  clarify  the  syrup,  if  it  were 
properly  and  thoroughly  skimmed,  filtered,  and  strained, 
it  was  also  decided  that  copper  kettles  were  preferable  to 
any  other  for  boiling.  The  syrup  of  Mr.  Scott  was  good 
evidence  on  this  point,  he  having  used  no  alkali  or  albu¬ 
men,  and  Iris  sample  being  by  far  the  heaviest  and  best  of 
any  on  exhibition.  Iron  machines  were  considered  the 
best  for  crushing.  On  comparing  notes,  we*think  the 
best  quality  of  syrup  was  produced  on  clay,  or  sandy 
loam.” 

Chautauque  County  Premium  Cuors. — Premiums 
awarded  on  field  crops,  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Chautauque  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Fre- 
donia,  Dec.  23,  1858. 

Corn. 

1.  W.  A.  Mayborne — 103  4-10  bushels  of  56  lbs.  per  acre. 

2.  J.  C.  Bates — 89  2-58  bushels  of  58  lbs.  per  acre. 

8.  J.  E.  Griswold— 76  40-58  bushels  of  58  lbs.  per  acre. 
Winter  Wheat. 

1.  D.  A.  A.  Nicbols— 33  289-1000  bushels  of  GO  lbs.  per 

acre. 

2.  n.  Hollister — 35  bushels  of  59  lbs.  per  acre. 

Spring  Wheat. 

1.  E.  C.  Bliss — 24  j  bushels  of  60  lbs.  per  acre. 

2.  (Ruled  out.) 

Oats. 

1.  J.  E.  Griswold — 50  bushels  of  32  lbs.  per  acre. 

2.  do.  do.  47j  bushels  of  32  lbs.  per  acre. 

Barley. 

1.  J.  E.  Griswold — 48  bushels  (4  rowed)  56  lbs.  per  acre. 

2.  do.  do.  47J  bushels  of  56  lbs.  per  acre. 

Potatoes. 

1.  E.  H.  Darby — 85J  bushels  to  the  half  acre.  . 

2.  (Ruled  out.)  n. 

New  Wheat. — Red  Chaffs  Mediterranean.— A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  says  a  new  variety 
of  wheat  of  this  name,  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  It  was  first  noticed  among  the  com¬ 
mon  Mcditeranean,  as  taller,  standing  up  better,  and 


the  heads  well-filled.  A  few  heads  were  sown  at  first  j 
it  has  now  become  quite  common  and  much  in  favor  with 
farmers.  The  writer  sowed  two  bushels  last  fall  beside 
some  white  wheat — the  difference  can  be  seen  as  far  as 
the  field  can.  Both  were  sown  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  new  wheat  looks  as  though  sown  a  month  earlier. 

Our  Agricultural  Interests — Thu  “  Advisory 
Board.” — There  seems  to  be  some  insuperable  difficulty 
attending  the  proper  representation  of  our  Agricultural 
interests  before  the  public.  All  of  us,  who  have  any 
perception  of  the  relat  ion  of  things,  or  who  have  watched 
the  course  of  national  legislation  for  years  past,  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  Is  no  kind  of  avocation  so  incalcu¬ 
lably'  important  to  the  country,  and  yet  so  utterly  dis¬ 
regarded  for  lack  of  combined  action,  and  any  vocal  and 
responsible  head,  as  is  our  Agriculture.  And  what  is 
worse,  the  efforts  made  to  effect  its  advancement,  are 
often  so  misjudged  as  really'  to  tend  toward  an  opposite 
result.  We  fear  very  much  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  his  advisers  in  the  matter  of  the  recent  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Convention  at  Washington,  have  fallen  into 
such  nn  error.  Agricultural  men  arc  at  once  prompted 
to  a  criticism  of  the  selections  that  have  been  made  to 
represent  them,  and  in  which  they  have  had  no  voice  ; 
the  very  object  of  the  meeting  is,  to  say  the  least, 
liable  to  a  different  construction  from  that  which 
it  ostensibly  wore ;  but,  above  all,  the  question  of 
the  right  of  any  Secretary  to  convene  at  public 
expense  such  a  body,  is  at  once  mooted.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is,  that  between  the  jealousy  which  is  always 
felt  when  official  prerogatives  appear  to  have  been 
strained,  and  the  other  causes  of  suspicion  or  mistrust 
that  exist,  the  farmers  will  neither  desire  to  accept  the 
representative  officers  of  the  self-styled  “  Advisory 
Board,”  nor  the  advice  it  may  offer,  however  good, 
carry  with  it  enough  of  weight  to  affect  in  any  degree 
the  action  of  government,  or  enough  of  merit  to  silence 
public  tokens  of  decided  disapprobation.  “Grant,”  say 
the  papers,  however  justly,  “  grant  the  right  of  a  Secre¬ 
tary  to  offer  mileage  and  a  per  diem  or  other  allowance 
to  any  board  of  “advisors”  he  may  wish  to  convene 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  have  under  this  pretext  every  kind  of  political 
abuse  at  once  sanctioned  and  invited  ?  What  a  new 
engine  of  political  influence  is  thus  invented !  what  a 
new  placer  discovered  for  the  miners  upon  the  prublic 
funds.”  It  was  our  purpose  now,  merely  to  intimate 
the  sort  of  reception  which  this  action  of  the  Ag.  De¬ 
partment  ef  the  Patent  Office  is  likely  to  meet  with, 
and  which,  in  fact,  it  has  already  received  from  various 
public  journals.  We  await  a  farther  knowledge  of  its 
proceedings,  before  permitting  ourselves  to  enter  upon 
farther  comments. 

Butcher’s  Shed. — A  correspondent  at  Catharine, 
Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.,  gives  us  a  description  of  a  build¬ 
ing  he  has  erected  for  butchering,  making  soap,  and 
boiling  hog-feed,  so  that  all  these  operations  may  be 
performed  a  little  remote  from  other  buildings.  The 
building  is  ten  feet  square  ;  a  kettle  holding  four  barrels 
is  set  in  an  arch,  and  a  crane  with  ropes  enables  the 
workmen  with  little  labor  to  swing  the  hog  over  the 
kettle  for  scalding,  and  when  this  is  done  to  swing  it 
back  to  the  pole  to  hang  up. 

In  the  Field  Again. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Chapman  is  again  a  breeder  of  Short-Horns,  he 
having  secured  the  entire  herd  of  Thomas  Richardson 
of  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Most  of  this 
herd  were  imported  by  Mr.  Richardson  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  liberality,  and  without  regard  to  expense.  They 
count  among  their  sires  such  bulls  as  Baron  Warlaby 
(7813)— Crown  Prince  (10,087)— Hector  (13,002)— 
Hopewell  (10,332) — Royal  Buck  (10,750)  Ac.,  Ac.,  all 
bulls  of  great  celebrity  both  in  England  and  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  herd  is  perhaps  more  deeply  bred  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Boothe  blood  than  any  herd  in  this  country,  and 
as  Mr.  Boothe  now  refuses  to  sell  anymore  male  animals 
(6\  from  his  herd,  they  cannot  at  this  time  fail  to  be  well 
appreciated.  They  are  now  all  at  the  “  Mount  Pleasant 


Farm,”  excepting  Lady  Constance,  which  will  be  sent 
out  soon.  Mr.  Chapman  will  be  pleased  to  show  the 
herd  to  all  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  fine  stock.  * 

Draining. — There  is  probably  no  one  branch  of  im¬ 
provement  in  which  greater  progress  is  being  made  on 
our  farms,  than  that  of  draining.  Many  new  tile  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  put  in  operation  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  ready  market,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  found 
for  all  the  tile  they  could  turn  out.  A  correspondent  in 
Bullit  Co.,  Ky.,  informs  us  that  one  of  his  neighbors  has 
procured  tile  from  an  establishment  near  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  to  be  laid  the  coming  season,  and  a  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  who  has  visited  our  friend  John  John¬ 
ston,  to  obtain  personal  information  in  relation  to  the 
operation  and  effects  of  draining,  informs  us  that  he  has 
made  a  contract  for  100,000  tile,  all  of  which  he  hopes 
to  have  laid  the  next  season. 

A  Good  Example. — Mr.  Charles  0.  Newton,  an 
enterprising  merchant  of  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  offers 
inducements  to  his  customers,  that  should  attract  them 
in  large  numbers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  far 
different  in  kind  from  the  ordinary  style  of  chance  gifts, 
and  similar  evasions  of  the  State  lottery  laws.  Mr.  N. 
has  recently  purchased  a  quantit}'  of  our  Annual  Re¬ 
gister  of  Rural  AJj'uirs  for  1859,  for  presents,  and  we 
notice  by  the  Homer  Republican ,  that  he  offers  both 
this,  and  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Co.’ Gent,  and  Cul¬ 
tivator,  as  Premiums  upon  purchases,  at  one  time,  of 
specified  amounts.  His  sagacity  we  regard  as  fully 
proved  by  his  extensive  advertising,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  end  will,  in  this  instance,  prove  the  oxcellence 
of  his  judgment. 

Sheep  in  Steuben  County. — A  correspondent,  who 
has  examined  some  flocks  in  Wheeler,  Steuben  county, 
and  particularly  those  of  Gen.  O.  F.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Julius  Stickney,  writes  that  he  thinks  he  can  safely 
say  that  there  are  as  good  sheep  in  this  town,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  State.  They  are  Merinos,  bred  from  the 
best  flocks  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut. 

Fine  Mutton. — Messrs.  Charles  A  Van  Meter 
had  a  beautiful  display  of  mutton  on  exhibition  at  their 
admirably  arranged  stalls  in  the  Center  Market,  last 
week.  Among  it  was  a  carcase  of  Leicester  mutton, 
sent  by  Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  of  the  Anglo-American 
Hotel,  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  to  Gen.  J.  L.  Mitchell  of 
Congress  Hall,  weighing  218  lbs. — a  weight  rarely 
reached  by  any  breed  of  sheep.  There  were  also  fifty 
carcases  of  yearling  fine-wooled  sheep,  which  we  were 
told  averaged  SO  lbs.  each. 

Cutting  Hay,  Straw,  Ac  — A  Vermont  correspond¬ 
ent  writes  us  as  follows I  have  several  times  seen 
queries  and  suggestions  in  the  “  Country  Gent.,”  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  policy  or  advantage  of  cutting  fodder.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  experimenting  on  a  small  scale  for  five  "years 
past,  I  conclude  it  a  waste  of  labor  and  machinery  to 
cut  good,  well  cured  hay  for  any  animals  who  have  good 
teeth  and  time  to  use  them,  so  far  as  regards  the  nutri¬ 
tious  properties  or  effects  of  the  hay.  The  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  the  excrement  from  cut  hay  is  not  so  dry  and  hard, 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  has  been  better  digested , 
I  think  not  well  founded,  as  I  think  any  one  will  con¬ 
clude  from  minute  observation  and  examination ;  it  is 
more  moist  simply ,  and  that  because  more  moist  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  I  do  not  cut  good  hay  for  any 

Mules  vs.  Horses — A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Far¬ 
mer  says  on  the  side  of  the  first,  that  an  average  lot  of 
two-year  old  mules  will  sell  for  as  much  or  more  than 
an  average  lot  of  three-year  eld  colts.  Mules  require 
less  food  than  horses ;  are  less  liable  to  disease  and  un- 
soundness,  and  live  to  a  much  greater  age.  The  mule 
will  perform  more  labor,  according  to  size,  at  much  less 
expense. 

stock  with  good  teeth,  except  I  wish  to  give  them  meal 
or  wish  to  bait  them  in  a  hurry — in  either  case,  cut  and 
wet  the  hay,  and  mix  the  meal  with  it.  But  for  musty 
or  inferior  hay ,  straw,  and  stalks,  I  want  a  good  hay- 
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cutter  and  a  good  root-cutter,  and  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  India-wheat  meal.  R.  N. 

Seeds. — I  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  the  California 
Citron,  called  by  some  the  Apple-pie  Melon — it  grows 
large,  and  is  excellent  for  preserves  and  pies.  Also 
four  seed  of  a  French  Citron — it  also  grows  large  and 
is  much  more  like  a  pumpkin  than  a  citron — good  for 
pies.  Wilson  Dennis.  Applebachvitle ,  Pa  [What 
were  the  six  large  seed — an  inch  in  length — enclosed  in 
the  same  envelope  ?] 

Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  New-York. 
— At  the  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  Rochester, 

J an.  5,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — B.  Hodge  of  Buffalo. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs  ;  W. 
Brown  Smith,  Syracuse;  Prof.  W.  It.  Coppock,  Buffalo. 

Secretaries — C.  P.  Bissell,  Rochester;  Jno.  B.  Eaton, 
Buffalo. 

Treasurer — W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport. 

Executive  Committee — P.  Barry,  Rochester ;  .T.  .T, 
Thomas,  Union  Springs  ;  C.  L.  Hoag,  Lockport ;  W.  B. 
Smith,  Syracuse  ;  Joseph  Frost,  Rochester. 

Dioscorea  Batatas  — The  largest  specimens  of  this 
root  ever  seen  at  the  Mass.  Fairs,  were  grown  by 
Messrs.  Hovey.  They  measured  23  inches  in  length, 
and  were  cooked  (one  boiled,  the  other  roasted,)  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  vegetables,  who  report¬ 
ed  that  “  they  were  submitted  to  the  taste  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  amateur  horticulturists,  who  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  they  were  ripe,  there  was  nothing  in  them 
to  recommend  their  superiority  over  the  Irish  or  Sweet 
potato.”  So  we  supposed. 

To  Correspondents. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  friends 
for  favors  received  during  the  week  ending 
Dec.  27— From  J.  W.  C.,  H.  L.  T.,  L.  H.  Webb,  II.  R. 
Forster,  A.  Shelton,  8.  P.  R..  E.  Sanders,  E.  Cornell,  W. 

C.  Pinkham,  A.  D.  G.,  O.  P.  W.,  W.  H.  Sotham,  H.  S. 
Ramsdell,  Suel  Foster,  J.  Johnston,  John  J.  C  raig,  W. 
S.,  W.  C.  Richards,  Quien  Sabe,  W.  I.,  C.  I.,  A.  A.  B, 
Wm.  Bacon,  J.  W.  C.,  D.  Wyrick,  G.  B.  H,  Daniel 
Barker,  J.  H.  H.,  C.  N.  Bement,  D.  S. 

Jan.  3 — From  D.  S.  Heffron,  W.  A.  Sotlmm,  R.  R.  S.,  L. 
Durand,  D.  Clizbe,  Lockport,  G.  II.,  T.  C.  Peters,  Mary 

D. ,  John  T.  Andrew,  J.  W.  S.,  S.  Perley,  W.  H.  Ben¬ 
son,  E.  Sanders,  Columella,  E.  F.  Peck,  W.  Chamber- 
lain,  W.  A.,  C.  B.,  F.  K.  Phoenix,  E.  It.,  A.,  C.  E. 
Goodrich,  Forrester,  J.  W.,  W.  P.  Jr.,  J.  H.  C.,  W. 
Steele,  W.  A.,  A.  M. 

Jan.  10— From  Cato,  Columella,  J.  Case,  E.  L.  H.,  E.  J. 
Dole,  W.  C.  Y.,  W.  J.  E.,  Mass.,  E.  Aborn,  B.  J.  II., 
R.  Kelso,  B.  B.,  B.  II.  Mattison,  S.,  J.  W.  C.,  A  Plants- 
man,  Geo.  R.  Underhill,  D.  McCulloch,  Wm.  Gray,  A. 

R.  A.,  Observer,  Elsie  M.  Emery,  A.  G.  E.,  8.,  E.  Cor¬ 
nell,  C.,  M.,  S.  E.  Todd,  Regina,  T.  V.  M.,  K.,  Forester, 
Daniel  Parker,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Sockwell,  E.  S.,  W.  It., 
Jas.  Weed,  D.  G.  Williams,  E.  S,  B.,  A.  A.  Cole,  Geo. 
Trowbridge,  N.,  H.  Hinkley,  J.  I.  R.,  It.  FT.,  C.  T.  Al- 
vord,  W.,  R.  M.  Conklin,  C.  I.,  W.  E.  Dodge,  Hornells- 
ville  Farmer,  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  E.  W.,  L.  Smith,  E.  S. 

Jan.  17.— J.  Cope,  S.  M.  Reynolds,  Mellie,  E.  Merritt, 
Cato,  A.  Chandler,  Simeon  Abbott,  J.  Tallcott,  L.  F. 
Dilloway,  n.  A.,  J.  C.  S.,  Levi  Durand,  S.  B.  Buckley, 

S.  J.  S.,  G.  L.,  Prof.  A.  L,  Kennedy,  W.,  O.  E.  Wood, 
(see  p.  28  last  no.,)  J.  A.  K.,  Wm.  Summers  Sen.,  Fo-  i 
rester,  G.  W.  II.,  W.  C.  8.,  Oliver  Babcock, T.  G.  Yeo¬ 
mans,  D.  A.  A.  N.,  J.  R.  D.,  D.  A.  A.  Nichols,  W.  I>. 
Clark,  W.  P.,  II.  Gritting,  R.  Hedges,  Pastor,  C.  E. 
Goodrich,  E.  Schmidt,  F.  A.  Kants,  Wm.  Smith,  J. 
Van  Buren,  W.  J.  Patch,  J.  Best,  B.  Willard,  P.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Charles  T.  Jackson. 

The  Cultivator. — Readers  are  reminded  that  only 
Fifty-two  Cents  pays  for  The  Cultivator  and  Regis¬ 
ter  both  in  Clubs  of  Ten,  and  that  a  copy  of  each  is 
given  to  the  club  agent  in  addition. 


The  Barometer  for  Farmers. 

A  correspondent  requests  some  remarks  on  the  use  of 
the  barometer  to  farmers. 

We  have  employed  one  for  many  years,  and  have  often 
found  it  of  great  advantage.  Farmers  generally,  it  is 
true,  may  predict  the  character  of  the  weather  for  some 
hours  ahead,  by  their  own  observation  of  the  sky  and 
wind,  but  the  barometer  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  this 
guessing.  The  rule  is  very  a  simple  one  : — If  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  rising,  fair  or  settled  weather  is  sure  to  follow — 
this  we  have  never  known  to  fail.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  barometer  continues  to  sink,  wind  or  rain  will  fol¬ 
low — rain,  if  in  spring  or  summer,  and  wind  in  autumn 
or  winter.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  moderate  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  mercurial  column  will  not  be  followed  by 
rain ;  and  at  other  times  the  rain  has  been  known  to 
commence  simultaneously  with  its  fall,  and  both  go  on 
together.  But  these  occurrences  are  rather  exceptions. 

Sometimes  the  shrewdest  guessing  by  observation  has 
failed,  while  the  indications  of  the  barometer  have  been 
verified.  In  one  instance,  for  example,  there  was  every 
appearance  of  a  fair  day  after  a  rain, — the  clouds  broke 
away,  and  the  wind  was  “  from  the  fair  quarter  of  the 
sky.”  No  farmer  would  have  hesitated  to  begin  cutting 
his  hay,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  good  hay-weather. 
But  the  barometer,  singularly  enough,  began  to  sink — 
and  shortly  after  rain  came  up,  and  a  succession  of 
showers  continued  during  the  day.  In  many  other  cases, 
the  appearance  of  the  clouds  and  the  course  of  the 
wind,  indicated  rain,  but  the  barometer  remained  un¬ 
moved,  and  no  rain  came.  During  the  continuance  of  a 
long  rain,  it  sometimes  begins  to  rise,  and  as  certainly 
shows  the  actual  approach  of  fair  weather,  some  hours 
before  the  rain  ceases.  During  “unsettled”  weather, 
its  rapid  sinking  always  correctly  forebodes  a  storm. 

IVe  are  told  that  in  some  localities,  its  indications  aro 
more  uncertain,  but  we  have  as  a  general  thing,  found 
its  use  of  much  value.  No  doubt  there  are  many  in¬ 
struments- that  are  imperfectly  constructed,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  unreliable.  Those  furnished  with  a  dial  plate, 
are  ra  rely  as  correct  oi;  sensible  to  changes,  as  the  sim¬ 
ple  mercurial  column.  We  greatly  prefer  the  latter, 
and  would  not  on  any  account  procure  the  former.  A 
good  barometer  may  be  bought  for  twelve  dollars,  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Oiling  Harness. 

I  have  noticed  in  Vol.  12,  No.  4,  directDns  for  oiling 
harness ;  but  as  many  who  will  likely  take  the  present 
vol.  may  not  see  it,  and  as  I  have  lately  met  with  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  was  recommended  by  A.  Baker,  proprietor  of 
he  most  estensive  livery  establishment  in  Rochester,  I 
torward  it  for  insertion.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Take  Neat’s  Foot  Oil  and  ivory  or  patent  black — the 
latter  well  pulverised,  or  to  be  made  so  before  using. 
Mix  thoroughly,  adding  the  black  until  the  oil  is  well 
colored  or  quite  black.  Iu  cool  weather  the  oil  should  be 
warmed  somewhat  before  mixing.  With  a  sponge  apply 
alight  coat  of  the  mixture — only  what  the  leather  will 
i  readily  absorb,  unless  the  harness  is  very  dry,  in  which 
case  a  heavier  coat  may  be  necessary.  After  the  harness 
is  dry,  wash  thoroughly  with  soap  suds.  In  making  the 
suds  use  good  Castile  Soap  and  cold  rain  water  "Warm 
water  should  never  be  used  on  harness  leather.  Apply 
the  suds  with  a  sponge.  Rub  off'  with  buckskin.  This 
will  give  your  harness  a  nice  glossy  surface,  and  the 
leather  will  retain  a  good  color  and  continue  pliable  for 
months.  If  it  becomes  soiled  with  mud  or  sweat,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  soap  and  water,  as  above  directed,  (without 
oiling)  will  be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  bright  appearance. 
Two  applications  of  this  oil  and  black  mixture  a  year  (or 
once  every  six  months,)  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
harness  as  ordinarily  used,  in  good  order.  J.  Cope. 
Westchester,  Pa. 
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Hay  presses  — 

New  arrangement. — From  and  after  this  date,  I  will 
sell  the  castings,  with  right  to  build  my  Parallel  Lever 
Hay  Press,  to  any  person  wishing  to  build  for  himself  or 
others.  This  Hay  Press  has  been  in  ubb  for  five  years, 
and  its  just  celebrity  has  been  earned  by  the  perfect  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  has  always  operated. 
Finished  Presses  constantly  on  hand.  The  patent  for 
some  territory  for  sale.  For  particulars,  address 
L.  DEDERICK,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Jan.  27 — w4tmlt  No.  68  Liberty-street. 


VALUABLE  MICHIGAN  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. — The  late  Dr.  B.  Ticknor’s  farm— 320 
acres — 3  miles  south-east  of  Ann-Arbor — the  model  farm 
in  Washtenaw  county,  with  buildings,  orchard,  soil,  tim¬ 
ber,  water,  fences  and  every  thing  to  suit  a  farmer  of  taste 
and  means— is  for  sale  to  settle  the  estate. 

The  “Bishops  farm”,  1300  acres,  15  miles  north,  and  the 
“  Place  farm,”  480  acres,  9  miles  north-west  of  Ann  Arbor 
— both  good  soil,  well  watered,  well  situated,  and  adapted 
to  grain  or  grazing — will  be  divided  to  suit  purchasers, 
and  sold  very  loto. 

Titles  good  and  terms  of  payment  favorable. 

Persons  wishing  residences  in,  or  farms  near  this  city, 
can,  by  calling  on  me,  select  from  a  very  extensive  list  of 
Real  Estate  for  sale.  E.  W.  MORG-AN, 

Jan.  6— wltm2t*  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

COLEMAN’S  FARM  MILL, 

Cornstalk  Cutter  and  Grinder— (Hickok’s  Patent.) 
GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City. 
Farmers  sending  us  their  address  will  receive  our  Ilhis- 
trated  Catalogue  and  Almanac  for  1859.  Dec.  9 — w&m3m 


SHARE  S’  PATENT  CULTIVA¬ 
TING,  Potato  and  Corn  Covering,  Hoeing  and  Hill¬ 
ing  Machine,  and  his  Coulter  Harrow  or  Heavy  Sod  and 
Soil  Pulverizer,  are  getting  to  be  the  most  universally 
used  implements  now  known.  They  are  second  only  to 
the  Plow,  and  the  product  of  half  an  acre  will  pay  for 
them — consequently  every  farmer  who  cultivates  25  acres 
of  land  cannot  do  without  them,  and  would  not  be  without 
them  after  he  has  tried  them,  for  five  limes  their  cost)  if  he 
could  not  get  others  or  duplicates  of  them. 

The  Potato  and  Corn  Machine  saves  the  labor  of  from 
six  to  eight  men  every  day  they  are  used,  and  of  course 
pay  for  themselves  in  two  days'  work. 

The  Coulter  Harrow  or  Pulverizer,  not  only  breaks 
up  the  ground  effectually  in  working  through  it  once, 
(while  the  common  harrow  requires  to  go  over  the  ground 
two  or  three  times  before  it  is  soft,  and  then  only  on  the 
top,)  but  it  covers  grain  equal  to  the  drill ,  putting  the  seed 
in  drills,  which  prevents  it  from  being  washed  out  in  the 
spring — also  from  being  frozen  in  the  fall.  Crops  of  grain 
put  in  with  the  machine  in  this  vicinity  last  fall,  are" per¬ 
fect,  while  grain  harrowed  in  with  the  common  harrow  is 
good  only  in  spots,  as  it  was  not  covered  and  protected, 
and  the  unexpected  cold  weather  in  November  killed  it. 

The  price  of  these  three  machines  is  only  $35,  all  com¬ 
plete,  and  warranted,  and  farmers  who  want  them  are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  early  application,  as  we  could  not  supply 
the  demand  for  them  last  spring.  Send  for  a  Circular. 
AddresB  for  further  particulars, 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Our  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  IMPLEMENTS  is  complete,  and  our  HORSE 
POWER,  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR  is,  as  its 
name  (Excelsior)  indicates,  not  to  be  surpassed.  P.  &  E. 
Jan.  6— w4tmlt 


“The  Best  of  its  kind  in  the  World.” 

SOMETHING  USEFUL  FOR  ALL  — 

Mechanics ,  Inventors ,  Manufacturers,  Engineers, 
Chemists ,  Farmers,  House-Keepers ,  $c..  ought  to  get  the 
Scientific  American,  published  weekly,  the  best  and 
only  reliable  popular  journal  of  its  kind  published  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  filled  with  Engravings  of  Machines 
and  Inventions  of  all  kinds,  and  its  pages  are  stored  with 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  matter  upon  the  progress  of  In¬ 
vention,  Discovery,  Mechanics,  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.; 
also  claims  of  all  Patents. 

Terms  only  $2  a  year;  $1  for  six  months.  Specimen 
numbers  sent  free.  Address  MUNN  &.  CO., 

Dec.  2 — w9m2t.  128  Fulton-st.  New-York  City. 


Agricultural  Boobs, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 


Devonshire  bull  calves. 

Two  Devonshire  Bull  Calves  may  be  had  at  a  low 
figure,  if  applied  for  soon.  Price  $50.  A  pply  to 
Jan.  20 — wlam2t  C.  N.  BEMENT,  Po’keepsie. 

Three  Hundred  and  thirty-six  Pages,  and  Four  Hundred 
and  Forty  Engravings. 

RURAL  AFFAIR  S.— A  Complete 

Encyclopedia  in  Miniature  for  every  man  with  a 
Farm,  a  Garden,  or  a  Domestic  Animal— for  every  place 
which  will  grow  a  Flower  or  a  Fruit  Tree— for  every 
Purchaser  or  Builder  in  the  Country,  and  for  every  House¬ 
hold  in  the  City,  delighting  in  representations  or  looking 
forward  with  hopes  of  Rural  Life.  Embracing 


Rural  Architecture, 
Landscape  Gardening, 
Fruit  Culture, 
Ornamental  Planting, 
Best  Fruits  and  Flowers, 


Implements  &  Machinery-, 
Farm  Economy, 

Domestic  Animals, 

Farm  Buildings, 

Hints  for  Cultivators. 


Beautifully  Illustrated  with  440  Engravings. 

By  John  J.  Thomas,  Author  of  the  “American  Fruit 
Culturist,”  &c.,  &c.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1  in 
Gold,  Postage  Stamps,  or  Bank  Note,  by  the  publishers. 

The  Puritan  Recorder,  Boston,  thus  notices  this  work  : 

“  We  cannot  conceive  of  apian  of  a  book  better  adapted 
for  utility  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Farmer  than  this.  It 
is  to  him  what  a  book  of  architectural  plans  is  to  the 
Builder.  It  paints  to  the  eye  everything  with  which  the 
Farmer  has  to  do  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  subject  of 
practical  interest  to  the  Farmer,  which  is  not  here  treated 
and  practically  illustrated.” 

This  we  think  is  the  best  book  yet  published,  for  School 
District  and  Town  Libraries,  as  well  as  for  Premiums  to 
be  awarded  by  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &,  SON, 

Jan.  13 — wtf.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


POTATO  COVERING  AND  HOEING  MA¬ 

CHINE— Price  $10. 


ULTIVATING  AND  HTLLING  MACHINE. 

Price  $10. 


SHARES’  PATENT  COULTER  HARROW, 

or  Sod  and  Soil  Pulverizer.  Price  $15. 

These  machines  will  save  their  cost  in  three  days’  work. 
Send  for  a  Circular.  Manufactured  only  by  PEASE  & 
EGGLESTON.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Jan.  27— w&mlt 


B 


FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Y  THOMAS,  BARRY,  DOWNING,  and  others,  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gent,  and  Cultivator 
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EMERY  BROTHERS’ 

CLOVER  GRATER  AND  CLEANER. 


THERE  are,  perhaps,  fewer  good  machines 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  kernel 
of  clover-seed  uninjured  from  its  boll,  or  as 
some  call  it. the  cell, than  for  almost  every  other 
farming  purpose. 

So  great  has  been  the  difficulty,  as  well  as 
the  tediousness  of  the  operation,  with  even 
the  best  machines,  (until  recent  improve¬ 
ments,)  that  farmers  have  been  deterred  from 
growing  clover-seed  for  market,  and  even  have 
purchased  their  own  seed  from  distant  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  where  Water  Power  has 
been  considered  indispensable  for  the  process 
— it  being  the  practice  of  farmers  for  many 
miles  around,  to  convey  their  clover  chaff  to 
such  mills,  generally  paying  seventy-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  bushel,  for  having  it  milled, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  expense 
of  going  to  and  from  the  mills  with  it,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  waste  of  all  the 
chaff,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  stream,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  into  the  manure  heap,  and  often 
with  great  loss  of  seed  in  addition. 

The  machine  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

EMERY  BROTHERS,  of  the  Albany  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Works. and  illustrated  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  (iig.  1,)  is  claimed  to  be  what 
every  neighborhood,  as  well  as  every  large 
farm,  should  have,  and  will  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clover-seed,  as  the  cotton  gin  did 
the  cotton  culture. 

This  machine  is  so  simple,  efficient  and  ra¬ 
pid  in  its  operation,  and  so  easily  driven  and 
operated  by  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  threshing  machine, 
that  it  commends  itself  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  farming  community. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  machine  as  in  operation, 
having  its  grating  cylinder  and  concave, 
screens,  fan,  seed-spouts,  &c.,  all  complete. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  cylinder,  which  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  used  by  same  ma¬ 
kers  in  threshing  machines.  This  is  entirely 
covered  with  iron  bands,  about  one  and  a- 
quarter  inches  wide, and  one-eighlli  inch  thick, 
wound  round  and  round  spirally,  covering 
evenly  the  whole  cylinder.  This  iron  cover¬ 
ing  is  first  cut  up  precisely  like  the  coarse  rasp 
used  by  blacksmiths  in  horse-shoeing,  to  file 
the  hoofs.  It  is  then  case-hardened  on  one 
side,  so  every  point  or  tooth  is  converted  into 
steel,  and  of  the  hardest  possible  temper  to 
stand  and  be  durable. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  inside  of  the  concave,  being 
entirely  lined  with  the  same  material.  This 
concave  encloses  about  one-half  the  cylinder, 
and  is  adjustable  by  sett  screws,  to  any  degree 
of  distance  from  the  cylinder,  This  machine, 
like  the  Grain  threshers  from  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment,  is  overshot,  preventing  thereby  any 
hard  substance  getting  into  it  to  its  injury. 

The  chaff  is  agitated  and  fed  into  it  by  a  re¬ 
volving  picker,  extending  lengthwise  the  hop¬ 
per,  just  at  the  opening  which  receives  the 
chart',  between  ths  cylinder  and  concave. 

This  machine  has  already  gained  a  very 
wide  and  favorable  introduction,  and  is  sold 
with  a  very  broad  warranty  to  give  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  which  it  has  done  in  every  case 
where  in  use. 

It  is  besides  the  cheapest  machine,  when 
the  first  cost,  its  capacity,  and  little  power  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  it,  one  horse  being  found  sufficient  to 
work  out  the  seed  from  the  chaff,  from  an  acre  of  clover 
per  hour  on  an  average.  The  weight  is  but  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  it  occupios  about  three  feet  by  six  feet 
on  the  door,  and  four  feet  high.  The  mills  are*  all  right 
and  left  handed,  and  deliver  the  seed  and  screenings  on 
either  or  both  sides,  as  desired  by  the  operator. 

Price  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

Who  will  furnish  their  Illuminated  Catalogue  of  their 
Agricultural  Machinery,  gratis  on  application,  and  receipt 
of  six  cents  to  prepay  postage.  Jan.  27— w&inlt 


Fig.  3. 


Thoroughbred  north  devons 

FOR  SALE. — Beauty  6th  (627  Davy’s  Devon  Herd 
Book) — 9  years  old. 

Venus  (1104  Davy’s  Devon  Herd  Book) — 9  years  old. 
Annette  (in  forthcoming  volume) — 2§  years  old.  Sire 
imported  Exeter  (198) — dam  imported  Virginia  (1116  ) 
Vict.orine  (in  forthcoming  vol.  of  Herd  Book)— yearling, 
Dam  Venus  (1104) — Sire  Hiawatha— Grandsire  Imported 
Comet.  All  herd-book  pedigrees.  Three  first  are  served 
by  my  imported  hull  “  Duke  of  Devonshire,”  bred  by  Juo. 
Quartly,  Esq.  Price  for  four  head  $550. 

ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Jan.  6— w2tm2t  No.  251  Pearl-st.,  New  York  City. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


EMERY’S  POWER  FEED  CUTTER. 


s./v. 


Horse  power  regulato r.— 

The  subscribers  having  concluded  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Patentee,  for  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  the  celebrated,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  only 
reliable  self-acting  Speed  Regulator,  ever  applied  to 
Horse  Powers  and  the  like  kinds  of  machinery,  offer 
them  to  the  public  at  the  low  price  of  Ten  to  Twelve 
Dollars.  They  can  be  attached  to  any  Power,  and  by 
any  person  competent  to  use  the  Power  itself.  It  is 
the  great  desideratum  so  long  wanted.  It  regulates 
by  operating  on  the  brake  when  the  speed  becomes 
too  great,  and  with  a  force  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  excess  of  speed,  hut  not  interfering  when  the 

speed  is  right.  0 _ 

It  does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  handbrake  UlNy  CV1  l~?  [cVAy  !"*>])[¥)  IT? fi) ( 

on  the  Powers.  It  is  a  perfect  safeguard  against  l£j  lisAi  liL  LtS  if  LI  Llli  lS'A' 

accidents,  frequently  caused  from  flying  off  of  band  ;  - - - - - 

and  the  most  inexperienced  persons  can  use  the  Powers  with  the  Regulator,  without  danger  to  themselves,  horses, 
or  machines. 

All  Regulators  warranted,  when  applied  according  to  the  directions  which  accompany-them.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars,  see  the  Illuminated  Catalogue  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Works,  furnished  gratis  on  receipt  of  sixcentB  to 
prepay  postage,  by  addressing  EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Jan.  27— w&rolt _  _  Albany,  FT.  Y. 


THE  above  cutter  is  believed  to  be  the  best  one 
now  before  the  public,  for  hand  or  horse  power.  It 
will  cut  from  three-eighths  to  one  and  a-half  in.  long, 
and  any  kind  of  feed  from  finest  hay,  straw,  &c.,  to 
the  heaviest  cornstalks.  It  is  a  strong  and  substan¬ 
tially  built  machine,  and  as  serviceable  as  any  ever 
offered  in  market,  at  even  twice  the  price  asked  for 
this.  * 

The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  it  as  fully  as  it 
can  be  done.  Price  $35.  Liberal  discounts  to  dealers. 
For  further  particulars  and  terms,  see  Illuminated 
Catalogue  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Albany  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  furnished  gratis  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Albany  Agricultural  Works, 

Jan.  27 — w&mlt  Albany,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY,  1859— HORSE  POWERS 

AND  THRESHERS.— The  undersigned  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  new  notice  that  they  continue  to  make  and 
sell  the  “  Improved  Patent  Portable  Lever  Four  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers.” 

The  Power  is  simple  and  compact  in  construction,  and 
readily  understood  by  any  one.  It  is  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  can  be  worked  with  one,  two,  three  or  four 
horses. 

The  Threshers  are  of  two  sizes,  numbers  1  and  2  suited 
to  the  power. 

Experience  proves  that  these  machines  give  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  all  respects,  and  that  they  are  not  only  cheap¬ 
er  and  more  economical,  hut  as,  or  more  efficient  than  others 
more  expensive. 

Two  hundred  bushels  or  more  of  dry  wheat  are  thresh¬ 
ed  in  a  day  with  these  machines. 

Weight  of  Power  about  550  pounds.  Weight,  of  driving 
wheel  for  do.,  300  pounds  ;  or  altogether  about  900  lbs. 
Weight  of  Thresher  about  200  pounds. 


Price  of  Power  complete .  $85.00 

Trice  of  Threshers.  No.  1  &  2,.. .  $30  &  35.00 


Cost  of  Patent  Leather  rivetted  band  10  feet  long,  3J 
inches  wide,  $10. 

tFSr*  Terms  cash  on  delivery  in  this  city.  Orders 
promptly  attended  to,  PLANT  BROTHERS, 
General  Commission  Merchants, 
Jan.  1 — 2mt.  75  Pine  Street,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS  —  PATENTS  —  PATENTEES.- 

Persons  desiring  to'  secure  Patents  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  can  receive  full  printed  instructions, 
free  of  charge,  by  addressing  MTINN  &  CO.,  Editors  of 
the  Scientific  American,  New-York  City. 

Dec.  2 — w9m2t. 


WIUTE  TURKEYS.— A  few  pairs  of  beauti¬ 
ful  White  Turkeys  may  be  obtained  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber-price,  $5.  Also,  two  pairs  of  Peacocks,  in  full 
train — price,  $6.  A  few  White  faced  Spanish  Chickens 
may  be  had  at  $7  per  pair,  or  $10  for  a  trio— one  cock  and 
two  pullets. 

The  above  prices  includes  cages  and  delivery  at  Express 
office  in  Poughkeepsie.  Apply  to 

C.  N.  BE  M  ENT, 

Dec.  23 — weow2tm2t.  Springside,  Poughkeepsie. 


GOOD  MEDICINES. 

IT  IS  estimated  the  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ca 
thartio  Pills  have  done  more  to  promote  the  public 
health  than  any  other  one  cause.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  by  its  thousands  on 
thousands  cures  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Asthma,  Croup,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Bronchitis,  &c.,  very  much  reduced  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  consumptive  diseases  in  this  country.  The 
Pills  are  as  good  as  the  Pectoral  and  will  cure  more  com¬ 
plaints. 

Everybody  needs  more  or  less  purging.  Purge  the  blood 
from  its  impurities.  Purge  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  whole 
visceral  system  from  obstructions.  Purge  out  the  diseases 
which  fasten  on  the  body,  to  work  its  decay.  But  for  dis¬ 
ease  we  should  die  only  of  old  age.  Take  antidotes  early 
and  thrust  it  from  the  system,  before  it  is  yet  too  strong  to 
yield. 

Ayer’s  rills  do  thrust  out  disease,  not  only  while  it  is 
weak  but  when  it  has  taken  a  strong  bold.  Read  the  as¬ 
tounding  statements  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by 
them  from  dreadful  Scrofula,  Dropsy,  Ulcers,  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Internal  pains, 
Billious  Complaints,  Heart-burn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
many  lees  dangerous  but  still  threatening  ailments,  such 
as  Pimples  on  the  face,  Worms,  Nervous  Irritability,  Loss 
of  Appetite,  Irregularities,  Dizziness  in  the  Head,  Colds, 
Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  complaints 
for  which  a  Purgative  remedy  is  required. 

These  are  no  random  statements,  but  are  authenticated 
by  your  own  neighbors  and  your  own  Physicians. 

Try  them  once,  and  you  never  will  be  without  them. 
Price  25  cents  per  Box— 5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER,  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  everywhere. 

March  11 — wlain: — mtf. 
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FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS— 

_L  Growth  ok  1858 — by  recent  arrivals  from  London 
and  Havre  ,  also  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Seeds.  The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  his 
customers  with  Seeds  of  his  known  usual  good  quality. 
Early  orders  solicited.  Catalogues  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  TIIORBURN,  Seedsman, 

Jan.  20 — w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Extra  early  dan’l  o’rourke  pea. 

Owing  to  the  very  general  satisfaction  given  by  this 
Pea,  to  my  customers,  during  tlie  last  season,  I  was  indu¬ 
ced  to  make  arrangements,  and  have  now  in  store,  50  bu¬ 
shels  of  this  Pea,  (undoubtedly  tlie  earliest  in  the  world.) 
I  now  offer  them  in  lots,  as  the  public  desire.  Price  30 
cents  per  quart — 4  quarts  $1.  A  liberal  discount  by  the 
bushel,  to  dealers  and  market  gardeners. 

WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Jan.  27 — w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED.— 

The  subscribers  will,  in  connection  with  Agricultu¬ 
ral,  Horticultural,  and  their  Garden  Seed  business,  receive 
consignments  (pay  charges)  of  Clover  and  Timothy  seed 
from  growers  and  others.  Dealing  directly  with  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  these  articles,  we  can  of  course  obtain  the 
highest  prices,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  consignments  of 
the  above  mentioned  seeds.  References  as  to  responsibil¬ 
ity  given  if  required.  PEASE  &,  EGGLESTON, 

Jan.  13 — w8tm2t  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SANFORD’S  RECIPROCATING 
FARM  MILL, 

For  Grinding  Feed  for  Stock,  and  Corn  or  other  Grain  for 
Family  use.  The  principle  of  this  Mill  is  entirely  new. 
As  a  Farm  or  Plantation  Mill  it  Btands  unrivalled,  and  its 
advantages  over  every  rotary  mill  are  acknowledged  by 
all  who  have  examined  it  or  seen  its  operation,  as  being 
highly  important. 

1st.  It  is  far  more  durable,  having  four  times  the  grind¬ 
ing  surface  of  any  rotary  mill  requiring  the  same  power. 

2d.  Nearly  half  of  the  power  is  saved,  as  the  resistance 
is  all  within  one  inch  of  the  center  of  the  Bhaft. 

3d.  It  can  be  purchased  at  a  less  price. 

4th.  Its  extreme  simplicity  enables  a  person  of  less  than 
an  ordinary  capacity  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order 
5th.  Tlie  plates  (subject  to  wear)  can  be  replaced  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  75  cents  to  $1.25,  according  to  size. 

6th.  It  will  not  clog  or  choke,  even  if  the  grain  be  soaked 
in  water,  as  the  reciprocating  motion,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  plates,  render  it  impossible. 

7th.  It  is  capable  of  gf-inding  more  grain  in  a  given  time, 
than  any  other  mill,  with  the  same  amount  of  power. 

8th.  It  occupies  but  iittle  room,  and  is  easily  removed 
from  place  to  place. 

They  are  made  of  different’ capacities,  so  as  to  he  turned 
by  hand,  or  are  well  adapted  to  horse,  steam,  or  water 
power.  Therefore  every  fanner  should  own  a  Mill,  toll  his 
own  grist,  and  save  the  time  and  expense  of  going  to  mill. 

Price,  delivered  on  cars  or  boat,  $20  for  Single  Mill,  and 
$30  for  Double  Mill,  grinding  twice  as  fast  as  the  single. 
Extra  sets  of  plates  will  be  sent  with  each  mill. 

All  orders  addressed  to  either  of  the  subscribers  will  meet 
attention.  Manufactured  by  the  proprietors  in  both  the 
following  cities. '  THOMAS  HULL,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  13— w2mlt.  RUFUS  L.  HOWARD.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Just  Published — Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

COMPRISING 

THEIR  Natural  History,  Comparative  Nutritive  Vain  e 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  Cutting  and  Curing,  and  the 
Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Sec’y  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  sale  at  this 
office,  or  sent  by  mail,  for  $1.25. 


Three  Vols.  8  vo. — Price  $15. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Cultivator.  The  vols.  will  be  sold  separate— the  first 
vol.  at  $3.  and  vols.  2  and  3  at  $6  each.  Every  Short-Horn 
Breeder  should  have  this  work. 


MYSTERIES  OF  BEE-KEEPING  EXPLAIN¬ 
ED,  by  M.  Quinby— price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  For  sale  by  L.  TUCKER  &  SON,  Albany. 

AMERICAN  POULTERER’S  COMPANION. 

A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  With  120  Illus¬ 
trations  on  Wood  and  Slone. 

Price  only  *1 .25 — a  very  cheap  and  handsome  book.  For 
sale  at  this  office. 

THE  GARDEN: 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulture, 

For  Sale  at  this  Office. 


THIRD  €n  Sinprnup  tjjp  Inil  null  tljr  BM.  SERIES 

Vol.  VII.  ALBANY,  MARCH,  1859.  No.  III. 


Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

ED1TOHS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  Oci.tivator  has  been  published  twenty-five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  185  5,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  "Tue  Country  Genii. bman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855, ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals.  Implements,  Fruits, 
& c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post  paid. 


Wheat  in  Western  and  Central  New-York. 

Wheat,  as  a  general  farm  crop,  lias  for  some  time  and 
to  a  largo  extent,  ceased  to  receive  that  attention  for¬ 
merly  bestowed  upon  its  culture  in  Western  and  Cen¬ 
tral  New-York.  It  now,  however,  seems  to  be  reviving 
again — it  is  the  general  remark  that  more  winter  wheat 
was  sown  last  fall  than  for  several  years  before— the 
comparative  exemption  from  the  midge  of  much  of  last 
season’s  crop,  having  prompted  to  another  trial  many 
who  were  almost  hopeless  of  further  successful  wheat 
culture.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  now  take  occasion 
to  present  some  thoughts  on  the  subject — opinions  for 
some  time  held,  and  in  part  before  expressed — but  still, 
we  hope,  worthy  of  notice  by  our  present  parish  of 
readers. 

The  abandonment  of  wheat  culture,  has  been  in  many 
instances  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  Like  bar- 
!  Icy  growing  at  the  present  time,  wheat  growing  had 
been  run  too  hard — had  been  pursued  upon  poor  soils 
|  or  those  worn  by  long  culture  of  this  grain — had  been 
attempted  by  methods  of  husbandry  unsuited  to  its 
wants,  and  but  partially  developing  its  productive  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  could  well  be  laid  aside  for  other  branches 
of  agricultural  production.  Cropping  with  wheat,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  exact  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil, 
regardless  of  the  changes  of  climate  and  season  which 
seem  to  have  taken  place,  and  above  all,  regardless  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  new  and  potent  insect 
enemy  it  must  now  contend  with,  has  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  millions  to  the  farmer.  It  was  well  for  him  to  pause 
‘  in  his  course — pause  until  he  considered  these  influences 
/  —that  he  may  again  profitably  give  a  share  of  his  at- 
J  tention  to  this  late  groat  staple  of  our  country. 


What  are  the  requisites  of  wheat  growing,  and  what 
the  causes  of  its  general  failure  among  us  7  A  brief 
consideration  of  these  questions  will  show  us,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  its  culture  is  still  remunerative, 
and  that  under  other  certain  circumstances  we  but  throw 
away  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  attempting  its 
production. 

1.  To  grow  wheat,  we  need  a  fertile,  well-drained 
soil — either  a  porous,  heavy  loam,  or  a  clayey  soil  made 
porous  by  artificial  drainage.  A  soil  containing  lime, 
and  above  all  so  rich  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
large  and  heavy  growth,  is  now  a  necessity  of  the  wheat 
crop.  It  must  be  a  porous  soil,  that  the  plants  may  not 
winter-kill,  and  that  their  maturity  be  not  retarded  by 
a  late,  wet  season.  A  rich  soil,  if  liable  to  suffer  from 
the  long  continued  rains  of  spring,  will  be  a  cold  soil  as 
well,  ancl  produce  an  unhealthy  vegetable  growth,  ma- 
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rust,  and  from  poor  management  generally.  All  these 
causes  prepare  the  wheat  plant  for  the  attacks  of  the 
midge,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  poorer 
and  later  the  crop,  the  less  there  is  left  by  the  fly  to  re¬ 
ward  the  labor  of  the  fanner ;  while  the  best  wheat — 
the  earliest,  healthiest,  and  heaviest  growth, — still 
yields  a  remunerating  product. 

The  average  injury  by  the  midge,  in  many  instances 
known  to  us,  has  been  from  five  to  seven  bushels  per 
acre — the  lighter  and  later  the  wheat,  the  greater  the 
comparative  loss.  A  light  yield — say  ten  bushels  per 
acre — will  be  one-half  or  more  destroyed ;  a  good  crop 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  will  seem  com¬ 
paratively  uninjured,  though  one-fifth  has  gone  to  feed 
the  insect.  Hence  the  importance  of  securing  a  good 
growth,  for  a  light  one  fails  to  repay  the  labor  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Hence  we  advise  the  sowing  of  such  soils  only 
as  are  in  fertility  and  character  suited  to  the  crop,  and 
of  sowing  these  early  to  vigorous  and  early  maturing 
varieties.  Let  fanners  select  such  soils  and  situations, 
and  sow  wheat  again,  but  not  an  acre  more  than  they 
can  sow  in  the  best  order,  as  above  advised,  and  we 
think  they  will  not  only  be  able  to  supply  home  con¬ 
sumption,  but  have  a  surplus  for  their  neighbors.  High 
farming  will  probably  be  found  as  effective  in  decreas¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  insects  in  this  as  in  the  old  country, 
where  doubling  the  average  product  of  the  wheat  crop, 
has  been  declared  to  render  the  devastation  of  insects 
of  but  small  account  to  the  farmer. 


Corn  and  Turnip  Drills. 

Messrs.  Eds. — I  like  the  idea  of  the  editors  of  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  testing  the  different  farm  implements 
that  are  offered  to  the  public,  and  giving  their  readers 
reliable  information  about  them.  This  alone  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  your  paper.  I  would 
especially  like  to  know  what  is  the  best  drill  for  sowing 
ruta  bnga  seed,  and  for  planting  com.  Also  the  best 
root-slicer  or  cutter,  with  price,  and  by  whom  for  sale. 

J.  M.  Y. 

The  best  corn-planter  we  have  tried  is  Billings’.  It 
is  drawn  by  one  horse  and  drops  in  small  hills  about  ten 
inches  apart,  or  more  remote  as  may  be  desired,  and 
the  rows  three  feet,  more  or  less,  asunder,  as  required. 


It  works  well  on  inverted  sod,  and  pulverizes  or 
scrapes  the  mellow  earth  over  the  seed  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  manner  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  Hence  we  have 
found  the  com  to  come  up  more  evenly  after  the  ma¬ 
chine  than  when  planted  by  the  hoe.  Doubtless  a  tur¬ 
nip-dropper  might  be  attached  to  it.  The  pries  we 
think  is  $16.  Emery’s  planter  and  drill  is  also  said  to 
be  an  excellent  one — price  $14.  Willard’s  patent  root- 
slicer,  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  since,  we  have 
found  to  be  an  excellent  one — price  $10. 

Small  patches  of  ruta  bagas  may  be  sowed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  without  the  exponse  of  purchasing  a 


Emery's  Seed  Planter.. 

drill.  Mark  drills  or  furrows  by  a  “  marker  ”  something 
like  a  corn-marker,  that  is  resembling  a  very  coarse 
rake,  the  teeth  being  two  inches  in  diameter  and  twice 
as  long,  and  2  to  2±  feet  apart.  This  by  drawing  over 
the  level  and  harrowed  surface,  will  make  several  fur¬ 
rows  at  a  time.  Next  nail  a  pint  tin-cup  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  wood  rod  about  the  size  of  a  walking  cane,  the 
rod  serving  as  a  handle  for  shaking  the  cup  near  the 
ground  without  stooping.  Then  make  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cup  a  little  larger  than  a  turnip  seed.  Place 
the  seed  in  the  cup,  hold  it  by  the  long  handle  just  over 
the  drill,  and  walk  along  rapidly,  shaking  it  all  the 
while.  It  will  drop  the  seed  evenly  along  the  drills, 
after  which  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  light  harrow  or 
brush  running  lengthwise  with  them.  The  hole  in  the 
cup  may  be  enlarged  or  another  made  if  a  more  rapid 
discharge  of  seed  is  desired. 


Breeds  of  Swine. 

What  breed  of  hogs  do  you  consider  best  for  the  far¬ 
mer  to  raise  7  those  that  will  make  the  most  pork  for 
the  same  amount  of  feed  ?  and  mature  in  the  shortest 
time  7  and  what  weight  will  they  make  when  full 
grown  7  Bcrkshiros,  'Suffolks,  Spanish,  and  Essex,  are 
all  advertised,  but  a  novice  has  nothing  from  which  to 
judge  of  the  best  kind.  Would  an  article  showing  the 
relative  merits  of  each  be  out  of  place  7  If  you  pub¬ 
lish  anything  on  them,  please  say  whether  any  of  them 
are  spotted,  or  any  other  color  than  white.  L.  F.  D. 
Brown  Co.,  O. 

We  have  not  sufficient  and  accurate  information  as  to 
which  breed  would  be  most  profitable  ;  for,  as  with  cat¬ 
tle,  although  we  have  long  controversies  on  the  merits 
of  different  breeds,  yet  none  seem  disposed  to  settle  the 
question  by  instituting  carefully  conducted  and  full  ex¬ 
periments.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  our  correspond¬ 
ent  will  procure  either  Berkshire,  Essex,  or  Improved 
Suffolk,  he  will  have  excellent  sw'ine,  and  we  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difference  in  their  value.  Suffolks 
are  usually  white  ;  Berkshires  mostly  spotted  or  black  ; 
and  Essex  variously  between  them.  Wc  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  to  what  size  they  will  attain ;  much  will 
depend  on  their  management.  A  young  animal,  fed  • 
with  as  much  undiluted  sour  milk  as  he  wants,  through 
his  first  season,  will  probably  more  than  double  one 
scantily  fed  on  grass.  They  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  weigh  400  to  600  lbs. 

Manure  and  Potatoes: — Many  have  long  since  ob¬ 
served  that  high  manuring  promotes  the  rot  of  the  po¬ 
tato.  By  uniformly  planting  on  rather  dry,  unmanured 
land,  we  have  scarcely  ever  been  troubled  with  the  rot, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  tubers  are  dry 
when  housed.  A  correspondent  of  the  New-England 
Farmer  furnishes  a  striking  experiment — an  acre  of 
sod  was  plowed  and  planted  with  potatoes,  which  yield¬ 
ed  about  a  hundred  bushels,  all  healthy,  except  where 
a  large  heap  of  manure  had  lain  all  winter,  and  was 
drawn  away  in  the  spring.  The  crop  hero  was  much 
heavier,  but  nearly  all  rotted. 


Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1857. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  800  pages,  abounding 
with  valuable  practical  matter.  The  benefit  conferred 
by  the  Society  in  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
this  matter,  is  scarcely  secondary  to  that  resulting  from 
the  exhibition  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  practical  far¬ 
mers  at  its  great  fairs,  of  the  most  improved  products 
of  human  ingenuity  and  agricultural  industry.  There 
are  several  papers  of  especial  interest.  One  of  the  most 
so,  is  Dr.  Fitch’s  continuation  of  his  work  on  destruc¬ 
tive  insects,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  consists  of 
sixty  pages  on  those  which  infest  evergreen  trees.  If 
the  Society  were  unable  to  do  anything  else,  it  should 
keep  Dr.  Fitch  in  the  field  for  a  life-time,  for  nothing 
can  well  be  more  important  than  a  thorough  knowledge 
to  the  farmer  and  other  cultivators,  of  noxious  insects, 
and  nothing  is  adding  more  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Society,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  than  his 
labors.  The  appended  paper,  now  republished,  origi¬ 
nally  prepared  by  Thomas-  Sat,  on  that  portion  of  He¬ 
mipterous  insects,  which  include  the  squash  bug  and  the 
bed-bug  tribe,  although  exceedingly  valuable  as  an  en¬ 
tomological  contribution,  possesses  little  interest  to  the 
farmer,  for  Say  was  only  a  nomenclator,  and  in  his  work 
on  Entomology  scarcely  alludes  to  the  habits  of  insects. 

The  Report  of  the  farming  operations  of  Robe  rt  J. 
Swan  of  Geneva,  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  im¬ 
proved  and  successful  farming,  where  capital  is  at  com¬ 
mand.  The  proprietor  was  educated  a  merchant,  but  to 
restore  lost  health,  chose  farming,  and  after  two  seasons 
practice  under  two  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State, 
bought  a  350  acre  farm.  The  soil  was  wet  and  tena¬ 
cious,  and  the  crops  usually  small.  It  was  badly  fenced, 
abounded  with  swales  and  sunken  places,  where  coarse 
grasses  and  weeds  had  full  possession.  In  three  years 
he  had  drained  200  acres.  The  remaining  portions 
were  afterwards  drained,  over  300  acres  in  all, — at  an 
expense  of  about  $6,000,  being  over  60  miles  of  tile 
drain  at  nearly  $100  a  mile.  There  are  ten  miles  of 
post  and  board  fence,  costing  $3000.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  draining  are  the  following:  In  1852,  he 
had  200  bushels  of  wheat  on  40  acres  of  undrained  land, 
or  5  bushels  per  acre,  the  wheat  midge  causing  no  da¬ 
mage.  In  1857,  the  drained  land  gave  20  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  committee  who  saw  it  cut,  thought  that, 
but  for  the  damage  of  this  insect,  it  would  have  yielded 
35  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  meadow  lands  on  the 
drained  portions,  average  for  the  whole,  two  and  a  half 
tons  per  acre,  and  the  hay  is  much  more  nutritious  for 
stock  than  before.  Burrall’s  mower  is  used,  and  cuts 
with  one  team  about  ten  acres  a  day.  The  nett  profits 
of  the  farm  in  1857,  were  over  three  thousand  dollars, 
not  estimating  straw  from  80  acres,  and  45  loads  of 
cornstalks,  believed  to  be  worth  $6  or  $700  for  fodder  and 
manure.  The  main  points  of  management  in  tillage, 
are  “  thorough  draining,  ample  manuring,  and  deep 
plowing.” 

The  report  of  the  Dairy  farm  of  Zatioc  Pratt  of 
Greene  county,  is  another  example  of  successful  far¬ 
ming,  on  land  possessing  much  less  natural  fertility. 
Fifty  cows  yielded  in  one  year  6,500  lbs.  of  butter,  so 
good  as  to  bring  22  to  27  cents  per  lb.,  or  over  $1500. 

The  experiments  of  J.  Harris  of  Rochester,  on  ma¬ 
nures,  develope,  or  rather  corroborate  some  curious  re¬ 
sults,  and  are  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  who  claim  to 
tell  by  reasoning  a  priori,  what  will  be  the  cffoct  of  spe¬ 
cific  manures. 


The  papers  of  Prof.  Brewer,  of  Prof.  Wilson,  and 
others,  on  European  Husbandry,  &c.,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  matter  and  valuable  suggestions. 
The  usual  amount  of  various  practical  instructions, 
made  up  largely  from  the  county  reports,  constitutes  a 
very  acceptable  portion  of  the  volume  ;  and  the  severe 
and  repeated  censures  on  racing  at  fairs ,  shows  that 
this  reprehensible  practice  is  bringing  its  legitimate 
fruits. 


TTeeding  ofF  Pastures. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  proprietors  of  a  pasture,  con¬ 
taining  some  8,000  acres,  located  in  this  place,  desire  to 
know  the  general  opinion,  if  any,  among  the  intelligent 
stock-growers  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  which  should  be  equal  to  a  full-grown  cow 
in  feeding  on  pasture — the  average  live  weight  of  sheep 
being  50  lbs. — a  cow  500  lbs.  How  many  of  the  former 
would  be  proper  to  turn  into  a  pasture  to  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  7  W.  Chamberlain.  Waialua,  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands,  Nov.  9th,  1858. 

Farmers  disagree  as  to  the  relative  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  that  may  feed  in  a  given  pasture — doubtless 
for  the  reason  that  both  vary  considerably  in  size,  as 
well  as  in  their  requirements  of  food  for  a  given  amount 
of  flesh.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  same  aggregate 
weight  of  different  animals  require  the  same  amount  of 
food.  A  cow  at  500  lbs.  will  eat  about  as  much  as  ten 
sheep  at  50  lbs.-  Some  animals  of  the  same  species 
(men  not  excepted)  eat  much  greater  quantities  of  food 
than  others,  without  reference  to  the  weight,  but  still 
there  is  a  general  average.  Pasture  eaten  closely,  will 
not  afford  so  much  food  per  acre  as  pastures  allowed  a 
freer  growth,  and  thus  to  have  the  rule  more  thorough¬ 
ly  correct,  it  will  be  best  to  reduce  somewhat  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. 

Messrs.  Editors — My  experience  in  farming  is  very 
limited.  Please  assist  me.  I  have  a  field  of  15  acres, 
which  I  cultivated  with  corn  in  1857.  The  yield  was  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Another  field  of  20  acres,  cultivated 
with  corn  in  1858,  which  produced  near  80  bushels  per 
acre.  I  intend  planting  the  15  acre  field  with  corn,  and 
the  20  acre  field  with  oats  the  next  spring.  I  wish  to 
set  one  of  these  fields  to  clover,  and  the  other  to  timo¬ 
thy.  I  expect  to  sow  the  clover  or  timothy  at  the  last 
working  of  corn,  about  the  last  week  in  June.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  if  it  will  be  best  to  sow  the  clover  or 
timothy  at  the  planting  or  soon  after  the  harvesting  of 
the  oats.  I  am  afraid  the  growth  of  oats  may  smother 
out  the  young  grass,  if  planted  in  the  spring.  Now 
which  of  the  grasses  shall  I  plant  with  the  oats,  and 
when  7 

I  have  succeeded  well  with  red-top  with  com  the  two 
past  seasons,  and  expect  to  sow  some  40  acres  at  the 
last  working  of  my  corn  the  next  summer.  My  lands 
are  the  French  Broad  River  bottom— beautiful  light 
sandy  loam,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  very  fertile.  F. 
IF.  Johnstone.  Nunn’s  Rock,  N.  C. 

Our  own  experience  indicates  that  unless  the  weather 
should  continue  moist,  success  will  not  attend  the  sowing 
of  clover  seed  among  corn  in  summer.  Either  clover  or 
timothy  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  harrowed 
or  drilled  in,  and  covered  with  a  roller  or  brush — they 
will  not,  however,  grow  much  till  the  oats  are  removed. 
And  unless  the  ground  should  be  quite  dry  when  the 
oats  are  harvested,  the  timothy  would  make  as  much 
growth  another  year  if  sown  early  in  autumn  after 
them.  The  clover  may  be  sown  early  in  spring  after 
1  the  corn,  and  will  give  a  good  or  fair  crop  the  same 
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|  season.  We  have  found  generally  that  a  grass  crop 
succeeds  quite  as  well  sown  alone  after  a  grain  crop  as 
with  it,  the  only  advantage  of  the  latter  practice  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  saving  of  labor  in  preparing  the  ground. 
Different  soils  and  localities,  fiowever,  give  different  re¬ 
sults,  and  experiment  will  be  the  best  guide. 

Open  and  Covered  Drains. 

Messrs.  Editors  -I  wish  to  ditch  a  swamp  that 
has  three  large  springs  feeding  it  by  a  brook ;  the 
springs  are  forty  rods  removed.  How  shall  I  make  the 
main  ditch — open  or  blind  7  If  blind,  how  is  the  best 
way  to  let  the  brook  into  it,  to  be  safe  against  drift 7 
Some  one’s  experience  can  tell.  s.  j.  s. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  an  open  ditch  deep 
enough.  The  main  drain  must  be  deeper  than  the  side 
drains,  and  the  latter  are  generally  made  too  shallow. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  recently  reported 
experiments  on  the  great  success  from  draining  wet 
places  and  quicksands,  will  in  a  few  years  result  in  en¬ 
tire  failure  from  this  cause  alone.  If  turbid  water  finds 
its  way  into  the  tile,  it  must  ultimately  fill  them  with 
sediment.  Hence  sufficient  depth  must  be  reached  to 
occasion  a  thorough  filtering. 

An  open  drain  must  have  each  of  its  sides  sloped  as 
one  and  a  half,  to  one  in  rise,  or  they  will  cave  in.  One 
only  four  feet  deep  would  then  have  to  be  at  least  twelve 
feet  wide,  besides  the  breadth  of  the  bottom.  The 
channel  for  a  brook  to  pass  through  a  covered  drain 
should  of  course  be  sufficiently  capacious,  and  in  en¬ 
tering,  it  should  pass  through  a  broad  bed  consisting 
of  many  loads  of  small  stone  and  coarse  gravel.  If  the 
brook  runs  rapidly  and  turbidly  into  the  ditch,  and  then 
more  slowly  through  it,  it  will  be  sure  to  deposit  sedi¬ 
ment  and  finally  choke  up.  But  if  the  water  runs  as 
rapidly,  or  a  little  more  so,  through  its  whole  length 
than  before,  it  will  carry  through  all  the  sediment,  and 
and  no  detriment  will  follow. 

- *  - . 

U  nderdr  aining . 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  read  with  great  interest, 
your  articles  on  draining.  We  are  engaged  in  digging 
some  blind  drains,  on  a  tract  of  land  that  is  low  and 
nearly  too  level  to  get  a  good  outlet.  I  wish  to  inquire 
if  you  have  ever  experimented  in  filling  blind  drains 
by  throwing  in  small  stones  promiscuously  from  the 
commencement,  without  leaving  a  channel  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  7  If  so,  what  is  your  opinion  of  their  merit,  durabili¬ 
ty,  &c.  7  With  us  the  expense  of  tile  would  be  too  great, 
and  suitable  flat  stones  are  very  scarce.  What  would 
be  your  advice  in  this  matter  7  A.  S.  Hopping.  Han¬ 
over  Neck.  N.  J. 

Imperfect  ditching  is  scarcely  better  than  nono  at  all. 
A  drain  must  be  deep  enough,  and  have  capacity  to 
carry  off  the  water  freely.  If  not  deop  enough,  it  is 
liable  to  become  choked  in  the  course  of  years  by  the 
gradual  infiltration  of  sediment.  The  depth  should  in 
no  case  be  less  than  three  feet,  especially  for  light  soils. 
If  the  channel  is  too  small,  the  water  escapes  too  slow 
to  be  of  great  benefit. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  tile-bore  only  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  with  a  descent  of  but  one  foot  in  a  hundred, 
should  not  drain  over  half  an  acre  of  land  rendered  wet 
chiefly  by  falling  rains,  (counting  the  breadth  of  a  rod 
on  each  side  the  drain,)  and  with  a  descent  of  one  foot 
in  eighteen,  twice  the  amount  of  water  will  bo  dis- 
Gjs  charged,  and  consequently  this  will  do  for  an  acre.  In 
(fi.  other  words,  the  former  should  not  be  more  than  forty 
PA  rods  long,  before  entering  a  largo  bore,  nor  the  latter 

. 


more  than  eighty  rods.  If  three  inches  in  diameter, 
the  length  may  be  nearly  tripled,  for  corresponding  de¬ 
scents.  The  upper  half  of  a  long  drain  may  have  small 
bore,  and  enlarging  as  it  descends.  The  preceding  re¬ 
sults  are  derived  from  careful  calculation  founded  on 
experiment. 

All  other  modes  of  filling  ditches  should  admit  of  an 
equivalent  flow  of  water.  If  the  channel  is  made  of 
stone,  it  should  be  considerably  larger,  as  the  irregular 
sides  impede  the  current.  But.  if  tilled  with  small 
stones  promiscuously,  the  current  will  be  retarded  many 
fold,  and  this  mode  should  never  be  adopted  unless  for 
very  short  drains  (or  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  but 
little  water  to  draw  off,)  and  with  pretty  steep  descent. 

We  have  often  seen  this  modo  of  filling  adopted ;  and 
the  same  water  that  would  pass  freely  through  a  two-inch 
tile,  would  fill  such  a  drain  up  nearly  a  foot,  unless  the 
stones  were  very  largo,  in  which  case  the  earth  would 
soon  fall  in  at  top  and  sides  among  them. 

Where  the  soil  is  a  strong  adhesive  clay,  stones  for 
channels  may  be  used  with  some  safety ;  but  where  it 
is  of  a  lighter  or  more  friable  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  the  washing  and  settling  of  the  earth  among 
the  stones,  and  tile  forms  the  only  secure  channel ;  un¬ 
less  durable  wood  can  be  had,  sawed  into  narrow  boards  ; 
or  brush,  for  very  short  drains  of  steep  descent. 

The  Advisory  Board.  triad.  Pah.  Office. 

[Correspondence  of  The  Cultivator .] 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  much  in  the  agricultural  and 
other  papers,  ridiculing  the  “  Advisory  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,”  and  abusing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Commissioner  Holt.  They  are  men  of  high  character, 
and  what  they  did  in  getting  up  this  meeting,  was  with 
the  very  best  intentions,  and  will  result  in  much  good. 
Agricultural  Statistics — correct  ones,  are  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  governments  and  people  of  England  and 
France,  and  equally  so  here  A  certain  sum  was  ap-  i 
propriated  by  Congress  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  be  expended  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture,  some  por¬ 
tions  of  which  are  expended  in  the  purchase  of  seeds  for 
distribution  all  over  the  country.  It  is  not  expected 
that  every  seed  is  going  to  return  an  hundred  fold,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  great  benefit  is  and  will  accrue  to  the 
country,  in  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  seeds  spread 
broadcast  among  the  farmers  and  others.  About  $3,000 
of  the  sum  is,  in  conjunction  with  an  equal  sum  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  expended  in  procuring  me¬ 
teorological  observations— amount  of  rain  falling  in  a 
given  time  or  place,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  result  in  in¬ 
calculable  good.  If  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
of  Patents  thought  best,  and  of  course  they  did,  to  in¬ 
vite  delegates  to  meet  at  Washington,  they  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  of  their  duty,  or  squander  government 
money  for  political  or  other  mercenary  or  selfish  purpo¬ 
ses.  Mr.  Holt  is  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  lawyers 
of  the  country,  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  wealth,  and 
who  succeded  Mi.  Commissioner  Mason,  only  by  the 
most  urgent  solicitations  of  the  President.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  is  a  Mississippi  plante^  a  man  of  great  wealth,  a 
practical  man  too,  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture.  ’Tis  said  this  is  a  free  country,  and  every  body 
has  a  right  to  express  his  opinion  upon  all  matters, 
whether  they  understand  them  or  not.  One  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  I  believe  they  had  in  view,  was  to  invite  farmers 
and  others  to  meet  at  Washington,  partly  at  least,  to  lot 
folks  know  farmers  uere  somebody ••  but  the  course 
that  many  of  the  papers  have  taken,  is  to  render  the 
profession  of  the  farmer  contemptible  and  disreputable, 
and  encouraging  our  young  men  to  engage  in  any  other 
pursuit  than  that  of  farming.  You  have  doubtless  read 
the  published  list  of  delegates  attending  the  convention 
— most  of  them  are  men  deeply  engaged  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  men  of  sense, 
strong-minded  men,  capable  of  acting  well  their  part 
in  almost  any  and  every  department  of  government.” 
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Surface  Flo  wage  from  Wood  Lots. 

Few  farms  in  this  land  of  “  reserved  wood-lots,”  are 
so  favorably  situated  that  they  have  no  fields  injured 
by  water  leaching  down  upon  them  from  adjoining  wood¬ 
land.  The  water  of  melting  snow  in  spring,  and  of 
showers  in  summer,  keeps  up-so  abundant  a  supply,  that 
vegetation  is  checked  or  wholly  destroyed,  especially 
upon  clayey  hill-sides  or  other  impervious  subsoils. 
Hence  it  is  desirable  to  check  or  turn  aside  such  over¬ 
flow,  and  thus  escape  the  injurious  effects  upon  crops. 

This  is  best  done  by  drains,  open  or  covered,  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  and 
depth  of  soil  affected  by  the  flowage.  Where  no  drains 
are  constructed,  care  should  be  taken  to  plow  deep,  well- 
turned  furrows,  leading  off  all  surface  water  into  one 
general  issue,  rather  than  allow  it  to  damage  the  whole 
crop.  A  few  hours  labor  in  cutting  off  the  on-flow  of 
water  from  such  sources,  will  frequently  pay  as  large  a 
profit  as  the  tillage  of  acres  without  such  precaution. 
Wre  desire  merely  to  notice  this  matter,  as  to  those  in¬ 
terested  it  will  at  once  commend  itself  as  worthy  of 
their  attention. 

Swine  — The  Suffolks. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son— As  you  have  requested 
correspondents  to  give  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
rearing  and  fattening  of  swine,  proper  age,  &c.,  I  will 
give  my  experience  in  that  branch  of  farming.  For 
the  past  few  years  I  have  been  breeding  Suffolks,  and 
as  the  common  complaint  of  their  opposers,  (or  those 
that  are  opposed  to  introducing  any  improvements  in 
swine,)  is,  that  they  are  too  small,  and  that  they  have 
no  hair,  and  would  freeze  in  the  cold  winters — it  has 
been  one  object  with  me  to  do  away  with  both  these 
objections— by  selecting  for  breeders  only  those  that 
promise  to  obtain  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary  pig, 
and  also  with  those  that  have  the  moot  hair,  not  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  warm 
in  winter,  as  to  protect  them  from  the  summer’s  sun. 
I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  keeping  them  warm 
in  winter,  as  a  fat  animal  does  not  suffer  from  the  cold 
as  a  lean  one  does,  and  all  that  are  acquainted  with 
them,  will  admit  that  they  are  easily  kept  in  good 
condition.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  rearing  a  large 
pig  without  losing  hri  propensity  to  fatten,  easily  at¬ 
taining  400  pounds  at  15  to  18  months  old,  net.  The 
one  year  old  boar  that  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
State  Fair  last  fall,  was  bred  by  me.  Also  my  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  me  that  a  Suffolk  pig  will  attain  a  lar¬ 
ger  size  by  not  being  fed  too  high  the  first  three 
months  of  his  life  ;  also  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
killing  them  if  too  highly  fed  before  that  age,  and  if 
they  live  they  fail  to  be  useful  as  breeders,  from  too 
much  fat  having  accumulated  on  them,  rendering  them 
useless  for  that  purpose.  I  have  killed  many  a  fine 
pig  by  feeding  the  sow  too  much  the  first  six  weeks  of 
tbeir  lives,  the  pigs  getting  so  fat  that  they  choked  up 
at  two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  droop  and  die  in  a  few 
days  after.  The  first  case  that  occurred  with  me  was 
with  a  litter  of  twelve  pigs,  and  I  thought  I  would  see 
what  I  could  do  with  them  ;  at  two  weeks  old  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  began  ;  they  were  pronounced  the  best  pigs  by 
some  that  saw  them  then,  they  had  ever  seen,  but  in 
a  few  days  they  were  nearly  half  dead,  and  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  keep  of  the  sow  I  saved  part  of  them.  Have 
known  whole  litters  of  them  lost  in  the  same  way  ; 
but  with  a  scant  diet  for  tbe  first  four  weeks,  have  al¬ 
ways  succeeded  in  rearing  from  eight  to  ten  to  the 
litter,  and  two  litters  a.  year  from  a  breeding  sow.  My 
experience  with  the  Suffolk  is,  that  with  proper  keep¬ 


ing  both  boar  and  sow,  they  are  very  prolific,  but  with 
too  high  keeping  the  litters  are  scant  in  number,  and 
few  live  at  that. 

I  think  that  farmers  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an 
animal  of  good  form,  and  light  in  the  offal,  whether 
neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine,  (and  well  kept  in 
good  condition,)  are  much  better  to  withstand  the  cold 
than  animals  of  contrary  make  ;  that*  is,  with  flabby 
sides,  big  logs,  and  coarse,  large  heads  and  horns,  if  of 
the  neat  cattle  tribe.  That  animals  of  good  form  will 
keep  in  much  better  condition  with  the  same  keeping, 
I  believe  is  universally  admitted  by  all  those  that 
have  given  the  subject  attention. 

If  the  above  paragraph  is  correct,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  Suffolk  pig  will  not  be  badly  affected  by  the 
cold  weather,  as  his  offal  is  very  light;  and  I  think 
all  must  admit  that  it  is  correct,  without  regard  to  the 
different  breeds,  as  all  breeds  have  some  poorer  ani¬ 
mals  than  others  of  the  same  breed. 

We  are  a  progressive  people,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  I 
think  the  best  eattle  and  pigs  have  not  yet  been  bred. 
It  therefore  becomes  us  farmers  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
see  what  we  can  do  by  way  of  improvement  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock.  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  so  much 
apathy  on  the  subject  by  many  of  our  farmers,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  native  pig  that  H.  tells  of  in  your 
issue  of  the  20th  Jan.,  that  will  compare  with  the 
poorest  Suffolk  I  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time.  I 
have  never  seen  one,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in 
farming  for  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  century.  The 
subject  is  not  exhausted,  but  this  is  of  sufficient  length 
for  one  paper.  Perhaps  I  may  resume  it  in  a  future 
number.  Jonathan  Talcott.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Permanent  Labels. 

Eds  Co  Gent. — Is  not  the  following  receipe  for 
labels,  the  one  referred  to  by  you  in  your  paper  recent¬ 
ly  1  If  it  is  not,  I  propose  it  as  a  substitute  for  yours. 
I  met  with  it  some  years  ago,  and  have  found  it  on 
trial  just  the  thing  for  Permanent  Labels  : 

Take  of  Verdigris  and  Sal  Ammoniac  each  two 
drachms  ;  Lampblack  one  drachm  ;  water  four  ounces. 
Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  adding  the  v,  ater  gradually. 
Keep  in  a  glass  vial  securely  stopped.  Write  with  the 
ink  in  a  quill  pen,  upon  clean,  bright  zinc  plates  of 
any  desired  form.  When  dry,  it  may  be  exposed  to 
the  weather,  or  buried  in  the  ground  for  years,  with¬ 
out  obliterating  the  writing.  Shake  the  ink  well  be¬ 
fore  using.  C.  G.  Judd. 


Steamed.  Brown  Bread. 

Recipe  for  making  brown  bread,‘which  we  think  is  a 
little  extra,  having  used  it  in  our  family  several  years. 

Take  two  quarts  of  sweet  skim-milk,  one  tablespoonful 
of  s&lera-tus,  one  of  salt,  half  a  cup  of  molasses  ;  put  in 
equal  quantities  of  rye  and  Indian  meal,  until  the  dough 
is  as  stiff'  as  can  be  conveniently  stirred  with  a  spoon  ; 
then  put  it  in  two  two-quart  tins.  Place  sticks  across  tlio 
bottom  of  tbe  kettle  to  keep  the  water  from  the  bread  ; 
place  one  of  the  tins  on  these,  and  the  other  in  a  tin 
steamer  placed  on  the  top  of  the  same  kettle,  and  let  it 
steam  three  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
water  boiling  while  the  bread  is  cooking.  When  done, 
put  it  in  a  warm  oven  long  enough  to  dry  the  top  of  it 
not  bale  it.  Yeast  can  be  used  instead  of  saleratus,  if 
any  prefer  it,  but  the  bread  must  rise  well  before  putting 
it  in  the  kettle.  Mellib. 


Grapes  from  Eyes. 

The  Gardener's  Monthly  says  the  great  secret  of  propa¬ 
gating  grapes  from  eyes  successfully,  is  not  to  keep  them 
too  warm  at  first  after  being  cut  for  propagating,  and 
recommends  their  being  placed  in  a  heap  in  a  damp  cool 
place  in  the  propagating  house,  for  a  week,  before  placing 
them  in  the  boxes.  After  potting  keep  them  rather  cool 
at  first,  and  gradually  increase  the  heat. 
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Change  of  Food  for  Stock. 

The  importance  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  in 
winter,  of  frequent  changes  in  the  food  of  stock,  gene¬ 
rally  receives  too  little  consideration  by  the  farmer. 
As  we  gain  more  experience  in  wintering  animals,  we 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  their  health  and 
strength  are  largely  promoted  by  careful  attention  to 
this  particular.  Change  of  pasture  in  summer  we  have 
found  beneficial  in  many  ways,  and  a  change  of  fod¬ 
der  in  winter  from  one  kind  to  another,  seems  to  pro¬ 
mote  thrift  by  increasing  the  appetite,  thus  inducing 
a  greater  consumption  of  food  and  the  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  animal. 

On  this  point  of  satisfaction ,  Flint’s  “Dairy  Farm¬ 
ing”  tells  of  a  German  agriculturist,  who,  after  expe¬ 
rimenting  for  several  years  on  the  feeding  of  cows, 
says  he  found  “  that  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  its 
food,  the  animal  must  be  wholly  satisfied” — fully  fed 
until  it  desires  nothing  more.  Nutrition  to  keep  the 
animal  growth  and  functions  unimpaired,  and  bulk  to 
fill  the  stomach,  are  requisite — these  supplied,  the 
animal  ruminates  at  ease  until  the  time  arrives  for  its 
next  supply.  In  our  own  case,  of  the  forage  provided, 
it  is  our  object  to  induce  our  stock  to  consume  all  they 
will  without  waste — to  fill  themselves  so  that  they  are 
satisfied  and  at  ease  for  the  interval  between  each  reg¬ 
ular  feeding.  To  this  end,  and  within  our  limited 
reach,  we  find  nothing  better  than  frequent  changes  in 
the  kind  and  quality  of  food — not  following  a  regular 
rotation,  but  guided  by  the  weather,  and  the  changing 
tastes  and  appetites  of  our  animals. 

We  have  cornstalks,  clover  hay,  timothy  hay,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two — also  red-top  hay  and  a  straw- 
stack.  Bean  straw  is  also  included  in  our  supply.  A 
few  roots  were  grown,  and  we  have  the  usual  coarse 
grains  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  faith  in  the  economy  of 
feeding  them,  if  occasion  requires ;  but  as  yet,  our 
fodder  has  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  our  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  and  the  latter  have  considerably  im¬ 
proved  since  brought  to  the  yard.  We  had  a  quantity 
of  pumpkins,  but  they  are  now  all  consumed.  An  oc¬ 
casional  feed  of  roots  or  a  slop  of  bran  or  mixed  meal, 
will  take  their  place,  particularly  with  the  milch  cows. 

Twice  a  day  is  a  sufficient  number  of  times  for  giving 
out  cornstalks  to  cattle.  llay  of  different  kinds  is  given 
once  or  twice  ;  occasionally  it  is  brined — in  that  case 
we  use  some  cut  two  years  ago,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  If  they  do  not  fully  consume  any  feed  given 
out,  we  change  it  for  less  of  something  more  palatable 
— keeping  in  view  economical  consumption  of  fodder  as 
well  as  thrift  of  stock.  Sometimes  they  seem  less 
hungry  than  at  others — then  it  is  needful  to  give  less 
— and  it  will  give  profitable  exercise  to  the  judgment 
of  any  attentive,  observing  farmer,  to  take  the  person¬ 
al  oversight  of  these  things. 

Sheep  are  benefited  by  change  of  food  as  much  or 
more  than  cattle.  Clover  hay  is  one  of  the  best  liked 
feeds  wo  can  supply,  but  they  eat  this,  even,  with  a 
better  relish  after  a  meal  of  bean  straw,  of  red-top 
hay,  or  a  run  with  cows  on  cornstalks.  For  wheat  and 
oat  straw  and  chaff,  as  a  change,  they  seem  to  have 
an  especial  liking,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  provide  all  the  above,  and  good  places  to 
feed  them  out,  both  for  the  thrift  of  your  flocks  and  the 
true  economy  of  bringing  them  through  the  winter. 
So  our  experience  teaches  us. 

Many  points  connected  with  the  above,  might  have 
been  remarked  upon,  but  wo  like  always  to  “  stick  to 
our  text,”  and  that  regards,  mainly,  changing  the  feed 
of  stock. 


Share’s  Hoeing  and  Hilling  Machine. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  that 
farmers  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience 
through  the  columns  of  Agrieultural  papers,  I  would 
say  that  no  implement  of  husbandry  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  is  better  adapted  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  designed,  than  Share's  Hoeing 
and  Hilling  Machine.  It  saves  the  labor  of  three 
hands  at  least,  and  performs  the  work  in  a  more  neat 
and  uniform  manner  than  is  usually  done  by  the  hand 
hoe.  We  run  the  machine  between  the  rows,  once 
each  way,  within  about  four  inches  of  the  hills,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  eight  inches  square  to  be  cultivated  if 
grassy,  by  the  hand  hoe,  and  in  hilling,  spread  the 
wings  so  as  to  shave  the  soil  in  a  vory  handsome  man¬ 
ner  around  each  hill  to  any  required  depth.  It  is 
much  less  liable  to  injure  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes,  or 
any  hoed  crop,  by  covering  or  throwing  stones  on  them, 
than  the  plow,  as  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
wings,  stones  are  inclined  to  roll  back  into  the  furrow, 
when  the  plow  is  liable  to  throw  them  over  and  cover 
up  or  break  down  the  hill. 

How  it  will  succeed  in  eradicating  the  Canada  thistle, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  death  on  quack,  white  clover, 
daisies  and  sorrel,  cutting  up  the  small  fibres  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  nothing  from  which  vegetation 
can  again  start.  In  short,  I  conceive  the  plan  of  the 
machine  to  be  M  just  the  thing.”  I  have  much  more 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
implements  of  husbandry  in  this  region,  but  must 
defer  any  further  remarks  until  another  time.  G.  W. 
Durant.  Rensselaerville. 


Sorghum  Syrup  and  Sugar. 

There  was  over  2000  gallons  of  the  Sorghum  syrup 
made  in  this  township  the  last  season,  and  most  of  it, 
where  the  cane  was  sufficiently  matured  and  properly 
manufactured,  was  of  an  excellent  quality — far  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  boughten  molasses,  not  even  the  celebrated 
Boston  syrup  excepted.  At  different  times,  small 
quantities  of  well  crystalized  sugar  were  made  from 
tbe  best  matured  cane.  There  will  be  any  quantity 
of  cane  raised  next  year.  N.  Case.  Bury  Hill,  O. 

Messrs.  Eds.— I  tried  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  in  1857. 
I  made  some  five  gallons  molasses  of  passable  quality. — 
I  think  the  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  Agrieultu-, 
rai  Societies.  They  should  get  up  the  best  mills  for 
crushing  the  cane  and  let  them  out  to  farmers  who  will 
raisfi  the  cane,  charging  a  moderate  hire,  and  give  the  in¬ 
structions  how  to  make  the  best  syrup.  I  made  a  very 
small  quantity  of  syrup  by  squeezing  or  twisting  the  canes 
over  a  dish  with  the  hands,  and  boiling  the  juice  in  a  tin 
cup  (without  any  alkali,)  on  a  stove.  The  syrup  was  far 
superior  to  any  I  ever  saw.  It  was  in  appearance  and 
consistence  like  castor  oil,  and  in  taste  like  the  syrup  of 
pear  preserves. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  I  tried  to  procure  the  bi-snlphite  of 
lime,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  without  success.  I  was 
told  it  was  always  made  to  order.  I  substituted  chloride 
of  lime  or  bleaching  powders.  My  molasses  was  free 
from  acid,  but  was  injured  by  being  boiled  in  a  thin  cop¬ 
per  kettle,  the  splashing  up  the  sides  of  which  burned 
and  colored  the  molasses.  Too  ranch  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  prevent  burning.  W.  O.  II.  Frederick ,  Mii. 

Warts  on  Horses. 


Messrs.  Editors — Having  seen  an  inquiry  in  your 
paper  for  something  to  cure  warts,  please  insert  the 
following : 

The  most  certain  remedy  is  to  cut  the  wart  off  close 
to  the  skin,  and  then  apply  a  red  hot  iron  to  the  root. 
If  very  small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  applica- 
oation  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  root  after  having  been 
cut  off.  This  is  a  certain  cure  if  it  is  thoroughly  per¬ 
formed.  A  Lover  of  Good  Horses. 
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Management  of  Manure. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  urge  the  importance 
of  the  thorough  intermixture  of  manure  wito  the  soil. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  fermented  manure  so 
often  proves  superior  to  unfermented  is  the  facility  with 
■which  it  may  be  pulverized  while  working  in  by  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing.  Repeated  experiments  with  fresh 
manure,  made  by  plowing  it  under  in  the  usual  way,  in 
one  instance,  and  by  thoroughly  grinding  it  into  the 
the  soil  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a  drag  roller ,  in 
another ;  have  shown  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  latter 
treatment  on  the  crop  to  he  more  than  double  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  corroboration  of  these  views  we  condense 
into  a  brief  form  the  statement  of  an  experiment  re¬ 
ported  by  II.  C.  White  of  Barre,  Vt.,  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer.  He  cuts  all  kind  of  fodder  except  hay 
before  feeding,  which  causes  all  his  manure  to  be  short 
and  easily  spread  and  intermixed  with  the  soil.  He 
breaks  up  his  green  sward  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  late 
in  autumn;  in  the  spring  the  sod  is  rolled,  and  the 
fresh  short  manure  is  drawn  out  and  spread  upon  it  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  cords  per  acre.  It  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  the  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vator,  and  just  before  planting  it  is  plowed  three  to' five 
inches  deep  and  harrowed  again.  This  treatment  has 
given,  for  the  last  three  years,  60  to  70  bushels  of  com 
per  acre.  The  success  is  attributed  no  doubt  justly  to 
the  thorough  mixture  of  manure  arid  soil,  the  product 
of  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay  being  about  double  the 
amount  “  under  the  old  system.” 


How  to  Raise  Early  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son — As  I  have  never  seen  the 
plan,  adopted  here,  in  raising  early  potatoes,  mentioned  in 
any  Agricultural  paper,  I  herewith  give  it.  About  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  usual  time  of  planting  in  the  open 
ground,  mark  out  a  piece,  say  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  required,  on  a  dry  and  sheltered  piece  of  land  ; 
dig  out  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  ;  place 
boards  around,  to  keep  up  the  loam  or  sand;  then  fill 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  with  horse  or  some  manure 
which  has  been  thrown  over  to  produce  heat ;  tread  it 
down  lightly,  as  for  a  hot-bed,  and  cover  the  manure  with 
four  inches  of  loam.  I  keep  some  in  my  barn  cellar 
through -the  wiuter,  to  be  ready  at  anytime.  It  is  also 
well  to  keep  the  ground  covered  through  the  winter, 
where  the  bed  is  to  be  made,  with  straw  or  something  to 
keep  out.  the  frost.  Then  pack  your  potatoes  as  close  as 
you  can,  over  the  surface,  a  single  thickness  ;  cover  with 
four  inches  of  loam,  or  what  is  bettor,  sand,  as  the  sprouts 
are  tougher  and  do  not  separate  so  easily  from  the  potato 
in  lifting.  I  cut  my  potatoes  a  day  or  even  weeks  before, 
and  place  them  cut  side  down.  At  night  cover  with  straw 
or  coarse  hay  ;  in  the  morning,  if  mild,  and  no  rain,  rake 
off  the  coveringand  replace  at  night.  In  case  of  continued 
dry  weather  a  slight  watering  may  be  of  service,  though 
seldom  necessary.  When  the  time  for  planting  arrives, 
land  manured  and  furrowed,  take  up  the  front  board,  and 
with  a  dung-fork  lift  as  many  as  it  will  hold  ;  give  them  a 
shake,  and  separato  each  plant  carefully  by  hand,  placing 
them  in  a  basket  or  box  ;  then  drop  them,  either  for  hills 
or  in  rows,  and  have  a  person  follow  to  cover  as  fast  as 
possible,  placing  an  inch  or  two  of  earth  over  the  tops, 
through  which  they  will  break  in  a  few  hours. 

If  planting  has  been  delayed  from  any  cause,  and  the 
plants  should  have  attained  considerable  growth,  (I  have 
planted  them  when  a  foot  high  and  had  them  do  well,)  lay 
them  down  and  cover  as  above.  If  your  field  is  not  too  far 
from  your  dwelling,  make  the  bed  "there,  as  it  saves  ex- 
osure  in  carrying  the  plants  to  a  distance.  With  a  few 
cards  ana  stakes  a  shelter  can  be  made  to  keep  off  the 
cold  winds. 

By  sprouting  potatoes  in  this  way  you  can  have  them 
ready  to  dig  at  least  three  weeks  earlier.  A  Jamaica 
Plain  Farmer.  Mass. 


The  Best  Time  to  Sow  Peas. 

Eds.  of  the  Co.  Gent.— Your  correspondent  G.  Butts, 
in  your  paper  of  the  16th,  asks  the  question  referred  to  in 
the  caption  above. 

1.  I  have  raised  many  peas,  of  many  sorts,  for  market, 
both  in  garden  and  field  culture.  Those  sowed  early  have, 
with  great  uniformity,  produced  the  best  crops.  Peas 
sowed  late  are  injured  by  dry,  hot  weather,  and  almost 
always  mould  more  or  less,  and  so  produce  a  lighter  crop. 
The  cold  freezing  weather  that  often  occurs  in  April  and 
early  May,  does  not  injure  peas  once  in  ten  years. 

2.  The  pea-bug— alas,  I  know  of  no  certain  means  of  re¬ 
sisting  this  almost  omnipotent  enemy.  The  assertion  that 
he  may  be  avoided  by  very  early  sowing,  is  simply  not 
true.  It  would  seem  that  the  pea-bug  finds  other  places 
for  the  deposit  of  his  eggs,  in  the  absence  of  the  pea-pod. 
Hence  it  is  that  clean  seed,  sown  on  soil  where  peas  have 
not  recently  been  grown,  does  not  avoid  him.  The  pea- 
bug,  however,  may  always  be  cheaply  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  seed  you  are  about  to  sow.  Let  your  seed 
he  well  dried  in  the  fall,  and  put  up  in  close  vessels. 
When  you  are  about  to  sow  them,  turn  them  into  a  tub  of 
water,  when  you  can  readily  skim  oft'  and  destroy  every 
bug.  Tims  you  will  somewhat  diminish  your  enemy.  I 
do  not  esteem  the  presence,  of  the  bug  in  peas  so  great  an 
evil  as  some  other  persons  do.  As  the  bug  always  de¬ 
posits  its  egg  in  the  side  of  the  pod,  and  not  in  the  edge, 
so  the  germ  of  the  seed  is  rarely  injured  by  it.  True,  the 
amount  of  food  furnished  by  the"  body  of  the  seed,  is 
diminished  just  in  proportion  to  t lie  amount  eaten  away 
by  the  bug  ;  but  this  is  usually  so  small  in  proportion,  as 
to  make  no  great  difference  in  its  strength  of  early  growth. 
For  the  table,  the  injury  by  the  bug  is  small.  The  green 
pea,  as  shelled  for  the  table,  contains  but  the  egg.  and  so  is 
not  greatly  injured.  To  those  who  cook  the  pea  as  a  win¬ 
ter  food,  and  those  dishonest  persons  who  purchase  (as 
many  do,)  and  mix  it  with  coffee,  the  presence  of  the  bug 
is  a  serious  drawback.  C.  E.  Goodrich.  Utica. 


Value  of  Coal  Ashes. 


Editors  Cdi.t.  and  Co.  Gent. — The  question  is  fre¬ 
quently  asked,  are  coal  ashes  good  for  anything  for  manu- 
rial  purposes?  to  which  I  can  answer,  yes.  I  have  used 
them  more  or  less  for  the  last  twenty  years — the  anthra¬ 
cite  for  the  most  time,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  here  in  Ohio  for  the  last  four  years,  and  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  throwing  away  my  wood  ashes  as  my  coal 
ashes.  To  tell  you  when  and  how  I  have  employed  them 
with  benefit,  would  lengthen  out  this  communication  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  patience  of  your  readers  ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  as  an  absorbent  for  highly  arnmoniaenl  ma¬ 
nures,  I  think  them  invaluable.  I  have  also  found  them 
very  valuable  in  rendering  a  stiff- soil  light  and  porous,  and 
a  light  sandy  soil  compact.  I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
which  four  years  ago  was  a  coarse  yellow  sand;  by  com¬ 
posting  my  hen  manure  with  coal  ashes,  the  sweepings  of 
the  wood-house,  the  grass  and  weeds  of  the  yard  and  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  slop  from  the  chambers,  tho  soil  is  getting 
quite  dark  and  compact.,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  get 
the  same  crops  off  the  same  ground  year  after  year.  In¬ 
deed  such  sweet  corn  and  cabbages  as  I  have  had  year 
after  year,  would  be  hard  to  beat.  In  the  Cultivator  for 
April,  1851.  you  will  find  an  analysis  of  the  red  and  white 
anthracite  coal  ashes,  by  which  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
insoluble  matter  is  88-85  per  cent.  Now  if  you  have  the 
Transactions  of  the  New-York  Stale  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty  by  you,  you  will  find  by  turning  to  one  of  the  volumes 
about  “the  year  1846,  (aB  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  I 
cannot  toll  exactly,)  an  analysis  showing  that  from  38  to  42 
per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  amount  of  insoluble  mat¬ 
ter  is  alumina,  a  greater  proportion  than  most  clays 
possess  ;  it  is  therefore  more  valuable  than  clay  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  because  while  it  will  fix  more  ammonia,  it  is  less 
adhesive,  c. 

p.  S.  I  wish  you  would  publish  the  analysis  from  the 
New-York  Report,  and  also  if  you  can  find  it.  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  ash  of  the  bituminous  coal,  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Norton  on  page  137  of  the  Cultivator  for  1851.  We  have 
a  great  variety  of  bituminous  coals  here  in  the  west.  I 
liave  heard  that  soap  has  been  made  from  some  of  them. 
How  and  where  shall  we  get  an  analysis  of  them.  c. 
Cleveland ,  O. 

N.  B.  To  get  the  full  benefit  from  coal  ashes  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  deodorizer,  they  should  be  used  fresh  or  kept 
dry. 
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Formation  of  a  Hot  Bed. 


Taking  into  account  the  rapidity  'with  which  the  sum¬ 
mer  succeeds  spring,  and  how  tardy  the  advent  of  spring 
seems  to  be,  any  means  by  which  we  can  advance  vege¬ 
tation  a  step,  should  he  adopted,  if  not  involving  an 
undue  expenditure.  The  hot-bed  is  a  simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  promoting  the  early  vegetation  of 
choice  Beeds,  of  esculents,  &c.,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
severe  frosts  have  disappeared,  we  mav  transfer  to  the 
garden  our  plant  s  partly  established.  The  flower  garden 
may  be  spared  a  small  corner  of  the  hot-bed  also,  for  the 
raising  of  a  few  choice  annuals,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  another  place. 

The  expense  of  constructing  or  getting  up  this  bot-bsd 
frame  is  not  overwhelming,  though  plans  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  cheapen  the  luxury  still  more-  A  frame  of 
three  lights  or  sashes  will  he  found  sufficient  for  a  small 
garden.  It  is  formed  of  a  frame  or  box  about  six  feet 
wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  with  sloping  sides  and  a  higher 
board  at  the  back,  which  is  to  be  placed  to  the  north, 
with  cross  bars,  to  be  fastened  by  hooks  and  staples,  as 
this  proves  the  most  convenient  method  of  removal ; 
these  cross  bars  support  the  sashes.  The  sashes  are  gen¬ 
erally  glazed  with  six  by  eight  inch  glass.  Any  person 
may  thus  compute  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  frame  in 
his  own  vicinity,  requiring  boards  for  the  frame,  cross 
bars,  and  three  sashes  six  feet  long  by  three  feet  eight 
inches  wide,  allowing  four  inches  for  each  sash  to  rest 
and  the  cross  bars. 

The  material  to  create  the  bottom  heat  is  the  next 
consideration.  This  must  he  long  stable  litter,  which,  if 
of  the  right  quality,  may  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
leaves  from  the  wood.  The  litter  should  be  laid  in  a 
heap  for  some  days  before  nse,  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
commence  heating.  About  four  waggon  loads  will  be 
sufficient.  The  ground  for  the  frame  having  been  se¬ 
lected,  sheltered  if  possible  on  the  north,  and  well 
exposed  on  the  south-east,  throw  out  a  shallow  trench, 
and  lay  the  soil  taken  out  in  a  ridge  along  the  margin  of 
the  intended  bed  j  this  forms  a  sort  of  base  to  prevent 
the  litter  from  being  scattered  about.  Then  shake  the 
litter  regularly  in  layers,  beating  it  gently  with  the  back 
of  the  fork  as  you  proceed,  to  consolidate  it ;  if  leaves 
are  used,  lay  them  in  alternate  layers  ;  too  great  a  layer 
of  leaves  would  prevent  fermentation  from  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  desirable.  The  heap  should  have  a  gentle 
slope  trom  back  to  front,  and  should  be,  when  formed, 
about  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high  at  back,  and  three 
in  front  ;  it  will  gradually  subside.  On  this. heap  lay  the 
frame  ;  the  manure  should  be  allowed  to  extend  about  a 
foot  beyond  the  frame  on  all  sides,  as  shown  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  cut.  Keep  the  sashes  close,  and  covered  With 
mats,  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  heat  arises,  and  when 
fully  up,  cover  with  six  inches  of  light  loam  and  leaf 
mold  of  the  richest  quality  which  should  be  carefully 
selected. 


When  the  heat  comes  up,  a  little  air  is  required,  and 
space  to  permit  the  escape  of  steam,  by  tilting  up  the  sash. 
In  a  few  days  the  heat  will  moderate,  when  seeds  may 
be  sown,  either  in  small  compartments  in  the  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  soil,  or  in  boxes  or  pans,  slightly  <! plunged ,”  as  we 
term  it,  in  the  bed.  The  only  danger  is  from  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  too  violent  a  heat,  and  the'  prevalence  of  steam 
from  the  fermenting  materials.  Tan-bark  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  to  cover  with,  as  this  keeps  the  steam  from 
rising  ;  this  cannot  be  employed  where  seeds  are  sown  in 
rows',  without  the  use  of  boxes  or  pans.  We  have  per¬ 
haps  devoted  an  undue  space  to  the  method  of  preparing 
a  hot-bed.  We  sincerely  hope  that  even  one  individual 
may  he  benefitted  by  the  details  of  what  is  to  many  z. 
thrice  told  tale. 


To  IVEake  Turtle  Bean  Soup. 

Eds.  Co.  Gen?  •— My  family  have  enjoyed  Turtle 
Bean  Soup  so  much  that  I  send  you  a  receipt  for  making 
it.  Yours,  &c.r  I.  S.  C. 

Get  apiece  of  good  beef, 

Of  a  butcher  or  thief, 

Which  boil  in  five  quarts  of  water ; 

Add  beans,  just  one  quart, 

Of  the  genuine  sort, 

And  'twill  make  you  good  soup — or  it  ought  to. 

Soak  the  beans  over  night- 
Or  you’ll  find  their  skins  tight. 

When  press  through  a  eourse  wire  sieve ; 

Boil  four  or  five  hours 
And  then  by  the  powers 
Some  fat  on  the  top  you’ll  perceive. 

If  the  lady  who  cooks 
Has  studied  her  hooks, 

She’ll  know  how  to  skim  off  the  fat ; 

Add  in  the  season. 

To  the  best  of  her  reason, 

If  she  donrt,  'twill  surely  taste  flat. 

Let  it  go  hack  to  pot, 

To  make  it  quite  hot. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner  • 

A  lemon  then  slice, 

Youll  find  very  nice. 

And  you’ve  soup  for  a  saint  or  a  sinner. 

Lindenwood,  N.  J. 


Temperature  of  Cream  for  Churning. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  I  am  a  reader  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  I  wish  to  say  something  in  regard  to  churn¬ 
ing  cream  for  butter.  As  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  churning  should  be  done,  in  the  statements  which  I 
have  read,  some  have  thought  the  finger  and  others  the 
thermometer,  was  the  best  way  to  test  the  proper  warmth 
of  cream  for  churning.  To  say  that  the  temperature 
should  be  between  fifty-five  and  sixty,  as  some  have  said, 
or  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  degrees,  as  others  have 
said,  is  very  indefinite.  I  think  there  is  a  degree  exactly 
right,  at  which  butter  will  separate  from  the  milk  and 
gather  quickly,  without  being  too  soft,  and  that  I  have 
fixed  in  my  own  mind,  by  my  own  experience,  at  sixty- 
five  degrees.  In  the  summer  season,  when  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  warmer  than  the  cream,  I  want  it  to  be  at  sixty- 
three  degrees  at  the  commencement  of  chnrning,  and  if 
the  cream  is  in  good  condition  it  will  bring  butter  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Cream  that  is  warmer  thau  sixty -five 
degrees  will  make  butter  too  soft  ;  and  any  temperature 
that  is  below  sixty-three  until  it  comes  to  sixty,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  time  of  churning  about  five  minutes  for  each 
degree;  and  when  it  is  below  sixty,  it  will  lengthen  the 
time  of  churning  about  ten  minutes  for  every  degree 
until  fifty-five,  when  I  hardly  believe  it  will  come  at  all. 

As  for  using  my  finger  to  determine  the  warmth.  I  would 
as  lief  depend  on  using  my  finger  to  tell  when  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  below  zero.  J.  R.  I>.  Cherry  Valley. 


.A-rticliol-ces  as  Stocl-c  Feed. 

Mr.  Kathbone  of  Marietta,  O.,  writes  to  the  Ohio  Far¬ 
mer  in  regard  to  a  crop  of  artichokes  raised  by  himself  : 
“  In  March  and  April,  I  fed  a  great  portion  of  my  crop. 
My  horses  would  leave  corn  to  take  a  supply  of  artichokes. 
My  cattle  are  also  extremely  fond  of  them.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  no  root  crop  to  my  knowledge,  that  can 
be  raised  as  stock  feed  to  so  much  profit.  They  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  bushel.” 

Seeding-Down  on  Oats  vs.  Wheat. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  wheat  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop  to  seed  down  to  grass  than  oats,  and  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  favored  this  view.  G.  E.  Brackett  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  Me.,  writes  the  Genesee  Farmer  that,  “in  a  field,  the 
whole  of  which  received  the  same  amount  of  manure, 
and  the  same  treatment,  one  portion  was  seeded  in  wheat 
and  the  other  in  oats.  On  the  former,  the  crop  of  grass 
fell  short  the  past  season,  and  it  requires  breaking  again; 
while  the  latter  yielded  an  average  crop.” 
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Plowing. 

The  manner  in  which  many  farmers  plow  their  ground 
for  their  hoed  and  grain  crops,  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  thought  the  thorough  inverting 
and  pulverisation  of- the  soil  by  the  plow,  harrow,  Ac., 
preparatory  to  planting  or  sowing  the  seed,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  consequence;  consequently  they  practice 
the  cut  and  cover  system,  as  though  the  sooner  they  got 
over  their  fields  with  the  plow  the  better. 

The  greater  or  less  cost  of  labor,  in  the  culture  of 
hoed  crops,  depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  land  has  been  plowed. 

Different  kinds  of  soils  require  differently  constructed 
plows.  We  have  never  yet  seen  the  plow  adapted  or 
constructed  so  as  to  make  the  best  kind  of  work  on  all 
soils.  A  good  green-sward  plow  requires  a  differently 
constructed  mould-board  from  that  of  the  stubble-plow. 
Some  soils  require,  for  efficient  work,  a  heavy  plow  and 
a  strong  team.  On' other  soils,  a  much  lighter  plow  and 
less  team  will  do  the  work  equally  well,  and  at  a  much 
less  cost.  Farmers  differ  very  much  in  their  views  as 
to  how  green-sward  should  be  plowed  ;  whether  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  should  be  completely  inverted,  or  left  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  furrows  partially  lap¬ 
ping.  Says  an  English  practical  farmer, 

“  The  true  and  correct  practice  in  plowing,  as  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  long  experience,  is  to  lay  the  furrow  slices  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees— that  is,  the  furrow  must  be 
about  one-third  more  in  width  than  in  depth— or  as  six 
inches  to  nine,  or  seven  inches  to  ten,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  thus 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  soil  is  exposed  to  weathering 
influences ;  besides,  in  this  way  it  must,  if  properly  done, 
lie  close  ;  uo  hollows,  no  u  hog  troughs,71  but  one  uniform 
series  of  furrows,  in  the  best  position  for  the  harrow  to 
work  with  the  greatest  effect  and  usefulness,  and  thus 
the  most  readily  to  secure  the  disintegration  of  ammonia 
and  its  subsequent  deposit.  Good  plowing,  then,  exposes 
the  most  surface  to  the  air;  it  provides  best  for  subse¬ 
quent  harrowing,  and  also  prepares  it,  when  well  broken 
down,  for  better  and  more  consistent  consolidation,  so 
that  no  hollows  supervene  between  the  surface  and  fur¬ 
row  sole.  These  important  ends  are  requisite  for  the 
best  sustenance  of  nearly  every  crop.” 

Lapping  the  furrows  as  above  described,  is  advocated 
by  some  farmers,  while  others  as  strongly  advocate  the 
most  complete  inversion  and  shutting  in  of  the  furrow 
slice.  On  heavy  clayey  or  naturally  moist  loamy  soils, 
the  angle  turned,  or  lap-furrow,  may  prove  the  better 
method  of  plowing.  But  we  think  a  large  portion  of 
our  farmers  prefer  a  plow  that  will  completely  turn  the 
furrow  “  down  side  up,”  and  put  the  grass,  stubble,  Ac., 
out  of  sight. 

On  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils,  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the-  crops  are  liable  to  suffer  from  late 
summer  drouths,  we  think  the  flat  furrow  system  best. 
Where  the  sod  of  a  grass  field  has  been  turned  over  flat, 
the  buried  stubble  and  vegetable  matter  in  course  of 
the  summer  becomes  a  spongy  mass,  absorbing  and  re¬ 
taining  the  moisture  that  rises  from  the  subsoil ;  this 
moisture  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  sod,  and  at  the  same  time  very  much  ar¬ 
rests  the  bad  effects  of  the  drouth — as  the  moisture  does 
not  readily  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  field  and  escape 
ibto  the  air,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  plowing  had 
been  badly  performed,  and  much  of  the  turf  torn  up  by 
the  harrow,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

The  difference  in  soils,  seasons,  manuring,  Ac.,  is  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  lay  down  any  specific  rule 
that  would  apply  in  all  cases,  as  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  furrow  slice  should  be  turned,  or  to  what  depth  the 
plow  should  penetrate.  Long  years  of  practice  will 


confirm  one  farmer  in  the  belief,  that  plowing  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches  will  give  him  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  crop  of  corn.  While  another,  with 
a  strong  team,  and  the  largest  sized  double  or  Michigan 
plow,  will  turn  up  his  broad  acres  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  sixteen-inch  wide  furrows ;  he  is  confident  that  he 
gets  larger  crops  of  com,  and  better  grain  and  grass 
crops.  Other  farmers  practice  plowing  a  medium  depth 
between  these  wide  extremes,  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
results — and  they  seldom  vary  in  their  usual  routine  of 
farming.  A  greater  depth  of  plowing  than  has  been 
practiced  by  many  farmers,  would  doubtless  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  ;  this,  however,  depends  much  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subsoil.  Such  is  the  cold,  acid,  irony  nature 
of  some  subsoils,  that  if  two  or  three  inches  of  them 
were  turned  up  at  one  plowing,  it  would  result  in  great 
injury  to  the  crops  for  several  years,  unless  heavy  dress¬ 
ings  of  lime  and  manure  were  applied.  Carefully  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  in  these  matters,  are  safer  guides 
than  any  theory  not  founded  on  the  results  of  varied 
practice. 


33 raining  3?low- 

The  Country  Gentleman  of  25th  last  November  has  just 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and  your  article  on  Cost  of  Cutting 
Drains,  &c.,  pleased  me  greatly.  When  at  your  office,  last 
summer,  I  inquired  for  the  Ditching  Machine  of  Pratt  & 
Brother,  intending  to  see,  if  possible,  its  practical  opera¬ 
tion;  but  it  wag  not  to  be  found. 

Your  improvement  is  very  important.  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  state  for  the  information  of  your  readers  gene¬ 
rally,  as  well  as  your  humble  servant,  the  “  peculiar  con¬ 
struction”  of  the  plow,  &c.,  more  fully— or  if  this  does 
not  suit  to  do,  if  it  will  be  for  sale  at  Albany  next  sum¬ 
mer.  It  should  be  for  sale,  and  introduced  as  one  of  the 
most  important  labor-saving  machines.  A.  Berry.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Miss. 

The  ditching  machine  of  Pratt  A  Brother,  although 
an  ingenious  invention,  and  promising  highly  at  first, 
was  found  on  account  of  its  great  weight  and  complexi¬ 
ty,  to  be  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  also  very 
difficult  to  manage.  We  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial 
on  different  soils  and  on  different  places,  but  on  the 
long  run,  we  found  its  use  impracticable.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  is  no  longer  manufactured.  The  ditching  plow, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and 
with  reasonable  care,  never  gets  out  of  order.  A 
neighbor  who  had  used  Pratt’s  machine  and  thought  it 
valuable,  has  since  cut  several  miles  of  three  feet  drains, 
with  a,  draining  plow,  and  regards  it  as  “  incomparably 
better.” 

W e  intend  at  some  future  time  to  give  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  draining  plow,  with  its  various  modifications 
and  improvements,  but  are  not  prepared  to  do  so  at 
present.  Our  correspondent  will  find  by  referring  to  our 
advertising  columns  the  particulars  in  relation  to  its 
place  of  manufacture  and  sale,  Ac. 


Shoeing  Horses  that  Overreach. 

But  few  blacksmiths  seem  willing  to  learn  anything 
new  about  horse-shoeing,  or  will  admit  that  there  is  any 
need  of  it.  But  while  they  know  no  better  plan  to  reme¬ 
dying  over-reaching  than  making  the  shoes  shorter,  and 
placing  the  forward  one  on  the  toe  and  the  hinder  one  on 
the  heel  of  the  horse,  thejr  need  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  better  way,  and  the  horse  owners  should  make  them 
practice  it.  E.  L.  Gibbs  directs  as  follows  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator:  “  Make  the  forward  shoes  long,  and  the  toe- 
calks  short  and  standing  a  little  under,  and  then  6et  them 
as  far  back  as  convenient,  in  order  to  let  the  feet  roll  over 
as  soon  as  possible  to  get  out  of  the  way.  And  in  setting 
the  shoes  on  the  hind  feet,  reverse  the  order  to  keep  them 
hack,  to  give  time  for  the  forward  feet  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Make  the  toe-calks  high  and  the  heel-calks  low,  to 
keep  the  feet  back,  and  then  he  will  travel  like  other 
horses.  This  may  he  remedied  in  part  in  the  mode  of 
paring  the  hoof.  This  is  essential  in  all  cases,  and  where 
too  many  horses  have  been  made  cripples.” 
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Sugar  Cane  for  Fodder. 

Many  farmers  who  have  raised  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane  for  fodder  have  but  partially  succeeded  in  its  use. 
It  answers  well  for  soiling  in  the  fall,  when  taken  just 
at  the  right  time,  or  a  short  time  before  the  seed  ripens. 
At  this  period,  its  juice  has  become  sweet  and  nutritive, 
and  the  stalks  being  soft  and  juicy,  cattle  eat  the  whole 
with  avidity.  But  this  period  is  of  comparatively  short 
duration — and  does  not  continue  so  long  as  with  the 
stalks  of  common  Indian  com.  After  cold  weather  sets 
in,  the  sugar  cane  stalks  become  drier  and  harder,  the 
sweetness  is  diminished,  and  they  are  not  eaten.  The 
expedient  adopted  with  common  corn,  of  sowing  thickly 
so  as  to  cause  the  stalks  to  grow  small  and  tender,  does 
not  answer  well  with  the  sugar  cane,  the  leading  stalks 
outstripping  the  rest,  and  nearly  preventing  the  smaller 
ones  from  growing  at  all.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  many  aro  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  sugar 
cane,  for  it  not  only  produces  double  the  amount  of  stalks 
afforded  by  common  corn,  or  ten  or  twelve  tons  per  acre, 
but  the  seed  being  so  much  smaller,  but  little  in  quan¬ 
tity  is  required  for  seed,  while  less  than  three  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  will  not  give  a  full  crop  of  stalks. 

We  have  found  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  use  of  the  cane  in  winter,  in  Hickok' s  Stalk 
Cutler  and  Grinder,  noticed  a  few  weeks  since  in  this 
journal.  It  cuts  the  stalks  and  tears  the  chips  to  frag¬ 
ments  with  great  rapidity,  after  which  the  cattle  eat 
every  portion  freely.  Although  but  a  few  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  feeding  was  commenced,  the  cows  have 
sensibly  increased  in  milk,  from  the  sugary  food  thus 
supplied  them.  We  intend  as  soon  as  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents,  to  procure  accurately  measured  results  from  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food.  The  enormous  productiveness  of 
the  cane,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  any  other 
kind  of  cattle  fodder,  as  a  single  acre  might  be  made  to 
feed  half  a  dozen  cattle  through  winter,  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  it  is  but  trifling,  if  the  seed  are  sowed 
by  a  drill,  and  the  crop  cultivated  by  a  horse.  The 
cost  we  think  need  not  exceed  one  dollar  a  ton.  Could 
it  be  generally  adopted  as  a  fodder  crop,  it  woidd  great¬ 
ly  lessen  the  required  extent  of  meadows,  admit  an  in¬ 
crease  of  live  stock  on  every  farm,  thus  affording  a 
larger  supply  of  manure,  and  increase  both  the  extent 
and  acreable  product  of  other  crops. 

V/hale-Oil  Soap  for  the  Curculio. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  last  season  tried  an  experiment 
with  the  curculio,  which  I  have  never  seen  published, 
and  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  your  readers.  I  have 
four  as  fine  and  thrifty  plum  trees  as  I  ever  saw 
They  have  yearly  been  filled  with  fruit,  but  I  have 
never  ripened  a  single  plum  on  either  tree,  until  the 
last  season.  Having  a  number  of  rose  bushes  on  which 
I  was  frequently  using  whale-oil  soap,  to  kill  the 
green-fly,  slug,  &c  ,  I  concluded  to  try  the  same  on  the 
plum  One  of  my  trees  branches  from  near  the  root  in 
three  branches,  all  about  of  the  same  size,  and  were 
all  equally  filled  with  fruit  On  one  of  these  branches 
I  used  the  whale-oil  soap,  putting  it  on  with  a  hand 
syringe,  and  covering  thoroughly  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  tree.  This  was  done  as  often  as  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  and  oftener  in  case  of  rain.  The 
part  of  the  tree  so  treated,  was  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
ripened  them  all;  it  was  so  full  as  to  require  support 
to  keep  from  breaking.  The  other  parts  of  the  tree 
did  not  ripen  a  single  plum.  The  other  trees  were  jar¬ 


red  daily,  night  and  morning,  but  I  did  not  get  a  plum 
from  either  of  them.  This,  to  me,  for  a  single  expe¬ 
riment,  was  very  satisfactory.  I  intend  trying  it  more 
extensively  next  spring. 

About  one  pound  of  the  soap  was  used  to  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  I).  B.  Losan.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Strawberries — Peaches. 


Messrs.  Eds — Can  you  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  The  Cultivator,  whether  lean  get  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  good  order  for  Spring  planting,  from 
Albany — I  mean  will  they  bear  shipment  so  far?  (I.) 
IIow  far  can  the  berries  be  sent  by  railroad  in  good 
order  for  market,  and  how  should  they  be  put  up  ?  (2.) 

I  see  it  stated  that  peaches  are  damaged  a  good 
deal  by  the  curculio  in  some  sections.  Is  the  remedy 
same  as  for  plums  ?  (3.)  Would  peaches  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  attacked  by  the  curculio  if  plutns  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  close  proximity,  or  would  it  be  a  protection  ?  (4.) 
Wm  D.  Clark. 

1.  Strawberry  plants  may  be  safely  sent  the  distnnce 
indicated,  if  properly  packed,  or  so  that  they  may 
have  air.  Sacking  is  therefore  better  than  tight  boxes. 
Early  in  spring,  before  hot  weather,  they  may  be  sent 
further  than  afterwards.  2.  The  berries  are  packed 
in  small,  circular,  rather  flat  wooden  boxes,  so  as  not 
to  crush  each  other.  Many  of  these  small  boxes  are 
then  enclosed  in  a  larger  box.  Strawberries  are  some¬ 
times  sent  by  railroad  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  but 
they  are  not  so  perfect  on  arrival  as  when  fresh. 
Shorter  distances  are  preferable.  They  should  always 
be  disposed  of  within  a  few  hours  of  gathering,  as 
they  soon  lo3e  their  freshness  and  fine  flavor.  3.  It  is 
4.  Avoid  every  thing  tending  to  increase  or  call  them 
in — killing,  in  its  different  forms,  is  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  remedy. 

Cheap  Hot-Beds. 

The  time  is  pretty  near  at  band  for  this  work  again. 
Ilow  many  there  are  who  neglect  this  useful  adjunct 
to  a  country  home.  “  Too  far  away  from  town— can’t 
get  glass,”  says  one— “can’t  afford  it,”  says  another. 
Very  well,  here  is  something  cheap  enough,  and  easy 
enough  ;  yet  it  will  do,  we  feel  very  certain.  It  is 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Valley  Farmer  : 

“Myframrs  are  about  six  feet  wide,  by  sixteen  feet 
long,  or  just  wide  enough  so  that  two  widths  of  domestic 
will  cover  it,  which  are  sewed  together.  Have  cross-ties 
on  top.  just  the  same  as  for  glass,  say  every  four  f^et  one 
cross-tie,  to  bold  the  frames  secure,  and  keep  up  the  can¬ 
vass,  which  is  tacked  to  one  by  three  stall'  the  length  of 
the  frames,  the  same’ being  a  little  wider  than  the  frames 
and  allowed  to  bang  over  all  round.  1  wished  to  enlarge 
my  forcing-beds  last  winter,  and  happened  to  try  can¬ 
vass.  I  prefer  it  to  glass,  being  cheaper,  and  easier  to 
handle,  and  does  not  break  so  readily.  I  shall  still  enlarge 
this  winter.  I  give  air  by  raising  trie  lower  edge  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  to  give  air  at  the  upper  edge,  which  I 
shall  try  this  winter.  I  did  not  commence  my  beds  last 
season  until  the  last  of  February,  but  this  year  1  shall 
commence  in  January,  and  believe,  by  letting  the  air  out 
at  the  top,  I  can  start  just  as  early  as  I  could  with  glass, 
and  have  my  plants  as  hardy,  and  with  less  attention,  than 
to  have  glass.  I  put  the  oil  on  the  domestic  cold  ;  per¬ 
haps  it  might  he  better  to  put,  it  on  warm.  1  will  try  it 
this  season,  as  I  think  it  will  go  further,  but  cold  will  do. 
I  used  linseed  oil,  and  put  it  on  with  a  paint  brush  ” 

March  w6uld  be  quite  early  enough  for  northern 
latitudes.  Only  fancy  what  a  lot  of  plants  of  cabbage, 
tomato,  &c.,  such  a  Irarne  would  furnish.  E  Sanders. 

EgP’  There  are  few  County  or  District  Ag.  Societies, 
that  publish  as  large  and  useful  volumes  of  Transac¬ 
tions,  as  that  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of  which 
for  1858,  J.  W.  Proctor  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 
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Plan  for  a  Kitchen  Garden. 


Potato  Culture— One-Eye  System. 


It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  divide  the  space  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  culture  of  esculents,  if  we  make  up  our  mind 
to  pursue  a  regular  system  of  cropping  it.  To  effect  this, 
we  must  reflect  a  little,  and  compute  how  much  space  can 
be  safely  appropriated  to  each  item,  allotting  to  the  great¬ 
est  favorites  the  most  extensive  compartments.  Each  fam¬ 
ily  must  determine  this  question  for  itself,  as  each  has  its 
peculiar  tastes  and  preferences.  One  eschews  cabbages, 
alleging  that  the  perfume  when  cooking  is  very  insinua¬ 
ting;  another  cannot  use  the  parsnip;  a  third  would  de¬ 
vote  a  very  large  proportion  to  tomatoes;  a  fourth  loves 
onions,  and  a  fifth  and  sixth  may  differ  from  all  these. 
Almost  all  choose  Lima  Beans,  Green  Peas,  and  Snap 
Shorts,  while  early  in  spring  a  dish  of  Asparagus  or  a 
choice  Rhubarb  pie,  is  seldom  pushed  aside  by  the  most 
fastidious.  Many  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  go  in  for 
every  nutritive  esculent  in  the  catalogue.  So  decide  for 
yourself,  measure  your  ground,  and  the  list  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  you  of  select  sorts.  We  recommend  order  also,  in 
the  style  and  arrangement  even  of  the  Vegetable  Garden. 
We  would  have  the  country  gentleman  and  farmer  keep 
'iheir  esculent  garden  so  neat,  that  it  might  serve  t  he  cook 
and  housekeeper,  or  any  other  domestic  who  may  have 
no  peculiar  taste  for  flowers,  for  their  flowor  garden.  We 
trust  there  are  few  such,  however,  though  we  confess  to 
having  frequently  heard  individuals  exclaim,  that  the 
•“  choicest  flower  for  them  was  a  potato  blossom  or  a  pea 
bloom.’1 

We  would  also  decide  at  the  commencement  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  upon  the  location,  for  at  least  the  main  crops,  if  not 
all  the  vegetables  intended  to  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  the 
suceessional  crops  to  follow  these;  and  to  secure  this  sys¬ 
tem,  we  should  lay  out  the  space  into  four  or  six  princi¬ 
pal  plots  or  compartments— we  shall  say  four  at  present. 
These  may  be  of  any  extent,  from  one  rood  to  an  acre. 
They  may  even  he  so  limited,  as  not  to  exceed  a  rod  each; 
the  plan  may  be  carried  out  all  the  same.  The  ground 
appropriated^  if  very  irregular,  should  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram — the  square  is  the  most  conve¬ 
nient,  cutting  off  by  a  walk  the  irregular  portion,  which 
may  be  divided  off  into  beds  of  various  sizes,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  and  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  &c. 
The  chief  objeet  is  to  secure  four  equal  squares  of  ground, 
for  the  prdminent  crops.  To  make  ourselves  understood, 
we  annex  a  diagram  representing  a  regular  piece  of 
•ground,  divided  in  the  manner  indicated — (Fig.  1.)  The 


Fig.  1— Explanation. 

E.  Entrance — a,  a,  a.  Dwarf  Apples — c,  ,c  c.  Currants 
— Si  Si  S-  Gooseberries— o,  o,  o.  Dwarf  Pear  Trees — r,  r,  r. 

Raspberries —  .  .  .  Blackberries— - Grape  Trellis— O. 

Fonntain.  * 


method  of  cropping  it,  we  shall  explain  as  we  proceed. 
We  have  not  drawn  it  to  any  scale— the  same  plan  would 
he  equally  appropriate  for  one  rod  or  an  acre.  Various 
other  regular  divisions  might  be  substituted;  we  have 
chosen  the  above  as  the  most  simple.  The  entrance  is  at 
E,  and  a  border  surrounds  the  entire  space,  leaving  four 
allotments  with  the  necessary  passages. 


Messrs.  Ens. — I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  one-eye  system  of  cultivating  potatoes.  Not  having 
much  confidence  in  the  plan — I  tried  it  on  a  small  scalei 
planting  one  peck  of  very  small  “Mountain  Junes,”  the 
largest  not  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  Cut  in  very  small 
pieces,  one  eye  to  each  piece.  Planted  in  drills,  dropping 
them  six  to  ten  inches  apart.  I  did  not  expect  much  from 
them,  hut  was  greatly  disappointed.  You  should  have 
seen  them  roll  out— great  big  fellows— many  of  them  the 
size  of  a  man’s  double  fist.  In  the  same  ground,  side  by 
side,  were  common  reds,  in  hills,  one  potato  in  each  hill — 
produced  very  small  tubers,  though  there  were  a  good 
many  of  them,  yet  the  yield  did  not  compare  with  the 
others.  “  Well,”  said  a  brother  farmer  who  saw  them 
dug,  u  its  a  knock  down  argument.”  I  intend  to  try  it  in 
field  culture  this  year.  Owasco. 

Messrs.  Editors— As  one  who  finds  profit  in  the  week¬ 
ly  perusal  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  method  of  diffusing  information  amongyour  nuraer- 
our  readers.  It  is  practical  information  that  we  farmers 
need,  and  those  who  are  not  mortgaged  to  the  past,  may 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  up  some  “old  fogy” 
plaus  of  cultivation,  and  adopt  the  practice  of  others, 
whose  plans,  with  the  results,  are  so  freely  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  your  paper. 

I  have  a  number  of  reasons  for  favoring  Mr.  Howatt’s 
plan  of  raising  potatoes.  First,  there  iB  economy  in  seed 
—second,  economy  in  labor— third,  I  have  obtained  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop,  and  of  more  uniform  size. 

I  raise  the  “  Davis  Seedling  ’’—cut  my  potatoes,  having 
two  or  more  eyes  to  a  sett— drop  them  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  the  drill,  and  cover  with  a  plow,  leaving  the  field  in 
ridges  for  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  then  cross-harrow,  making 
it  level. 

At  the  first  hoeing  I  use  a  cultivator,  at  the  second  a 
double  mould-hoard  plow,  and  make  clean  cultivation. 
At  this  hoeing,  sowed  turnips  and  obtained  a  fine  crop. 

I  harvested  more  potatoes  and  of  a  more  uniform  size, 
(there  being  comparatively  no  small  ones  among  them,) 
than  lever  have  .before. 

I  make  this  statement  to  offset  a  Kansas  failure,  hoping 
it  may  encourage  some  others  to  try  this  system,  and  give 
us  their  experience.  M.  C.  W.  Lincoln ,  Mass. 


Scab  or  Itch  in  Sheep. 

We  should  judge  from  the  description  given  us  by 
our  correspondent  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  that  his 
sheep  are  affected  with  the  scab.  We  have  inserted 
his  inquiry  in  its  appropriate  place  ;  and  while  waiting 
to  hear  from  our  readers,  we  give  what  Dr.  Dadd  says 
upon  the  management  of  this  disease  in  his  Cattle 
Doctor : 


Scab,  Itch,  erysipelas.  & c.,  all  come  under  the  head  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  require  nearly  the  same  general 
treatment.  The  following  compound  may  he  depended 
on  as  a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  in  either  of  the  above 
diseases : — 


Sulphur, . 2  ounces. 

Powdered  sassafras, . - . . 1  ounce. 


Honey,  sufficient  to  amalgamate  the  above.  Dose,  a 
table  spoonful  every  morning.  To  prevent  the  sheep  from 
rubbing  themselves,  apply 


Pyroligneous  acid, - 1  g'N. 

Water, . - . 1  quart. 


Mix,  and  wet  the  parts  with  a  sponge. 

Whenever  the  scab  makes  its  appearance,  the  whole 
flock  should  be  examined,  and  every  one  having  the  least 
abrasion  or  eruption  of  the  skin  should  be  put  under 
medical  treatment. 

In  most  cases,  itch  is  the  result  of  Infection.  A  single 
sheep  infected  with  it  is  sufficient  to  infect  a  whole  flock. 
If  a  few  applications  of  the  pyroligneous  wash,  aided  by 
the  medicine,  are  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  malady, 
then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  following  : — 

Fir  balsam, . half  a  pint 

Sulphur,  .  1  ounce. 

Mix.  Anoint  the  sores  daily. 
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Extraordinary  Improvement  upon  a  Small  Farm. 

Messrs.  Editors— There  is  an  instance  of  farm  im¬ 
provement  in  this  town,  three  miles  from  my  residence, 
that  justly  deserves  to  be  known  to  all  appreeiatora  and  i 
lovers  of  Agricultural  advancement.  I  visited  that  farm 
last  July,  and  was  so  struck  with  its  altered  appearance 
from  that  of  former  years,  that  I  requested  permission  of 
its  owner  Mr.  Nathaniel  Spaulding,  to  make  a  statement 
in  writing  to  some  Agricultural  paper,  of  the  ways  and 
means  he  had  adopted  and  pursued  to  make  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  mark  in  so  few  years— not  only  in  the  change 
and  improvement  of  the  soil,  rendering  valuable  and 
fertile,  what,  a  few  years  ago  was  comparatively  of  but 
little  value  and  almost  barren,  but  the  change  in  the  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  place— now  comely,  con¬ 
venient  and  beautiful,  where  but  a  few  years  since  it  was 
the  picture  of  desolation,  uninviting  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Spaulding  assented  to  my  request,  and  gave  me  a 
brief  account  of  bis  operations,  and  though  a  sensible  and 
modest  man,  appeared  proud  of  his  skill  and  success  ;  and 
justly  so,  for  he  has  certainly  shown  himself  a  benefactor 
to  his  race,  for  he  has  made  more  than  one  hundred  spears 
of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before  ;  and  if  his  example 
has  the  effect  to  arrest  the  attention  ai  d  stimulate  to 
exertion  even  one  individual  to  do  likewise  on  similar 
soils  (there  are  enough  of  them  in  all  parts  of  our  country) 
it  will  be  ample  remuneration  both  to  the  author  of  these 
improvements  and  to  ttie  narator  of  the  facts,  and  we 
hope  also  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  for  the  trouble  of  pub¬ 
lishing  them  to  your  readers. 

This  farm  consists  of  twenty-five  acres,  brook  meadow, 
of  clayey  soil  ;  some  part  of  it  approaching  to  swamp 
muck  ;  and  17  acres  upland,  of  cobble  stone  surface,  in 
wood  and  pasture, — 42  acres  in  all.  Mr.  S.  informed  me 
that  he  bought  it  at  auction,  and  moved  on  to  it  in  1853 — 
price  $460.  “An  old  shell  of  a  house  and  barn,”  (to  use 
his  own  expression,)  was  then  upon  it,  “and  some  parts 
of  the  meadow  so  wet  that  a  team  could  not  be  driven 
over  it  to  get  what  little  poor  hay  grew  upon  it”  There 
was  but  little  of  it  that  could  be  plowed  to  advantage. 
From  eight  to  ten  tons  water  grass  of  poor  quality  was 
the  product  of  the  first  year’s  hay  crop.  Mr.  8.  says  he 
has  made  over  600  rods  of  drain.  Main  ditches,  three  feet 
wide,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
drains  are  boards  ;  space  12  inches  square,  covered  with 
flat  stones,  with  shavings  from  the  lumber  with  which  he 
was  erecting  new  buildings,  and  hemlock  brush,  thrown 
into  the  drain  upon  the  covering  stone,  and  then  filled 
with  earth.  The.  cost  of  these  main  ditches  averages  62£ 
cents  per  rod.  His  cross  drains  leading  into  tlie  main 
ones,  are  four  rods  apart,  15  inches  wide,  stones  (cobbles) 
thrown  in  loose,  covered  with  brush,  and  filled  with  earth. 
Tiie  cost  of  these  cross  drains  30  cents  per  rod. 

Mr.  8.  thinks  the  increase  of  production  for  the  two 
years  following  the  draining,  paid  the  whole  expense  of 
making  these  drains.  He  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  liis 
estimates,  for  this  work  was  performed  by  himself  and 
boys.  Had  he  employed  other  labor,  or  contracted  it 
out,  at  the  high  prices  farm  labor  has  commanded  of  late, 
it  would  hardly  have  done  it ;  but  he  is  a  man  that  never 
puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks  back.  He  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  practical  man,  carrying  out  whatever  he 
undertakes  with  an  energy  and  skill  known  to  those  only 
of  like  determination.  Above  these  drains  where  clover 
and  timothy  now  grow  so  heavy  as  to  lodge,  a  poor  mis¬ 
erable  water  grass  grew,  scarcely  worth  the  cutting  and 
housing. 

Mr.  8.  says  the  production  of  these  25  acres  in  1857, 
only  four  years  from  the  time  he  commenced  on  the  farm, 
was  30  tons  English  hay,  350  bushels  of  corn,  and  250 
bushels  oats.  And  this  from  a  soil,  though  not  exhausted, 
but  so  located  as  to  be. kept  saturated  and  filled  with  cold 
spring  water,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  discourage  and  forbid 
cultivation  only  on  the  dryest  parts  and  in  the  dryest 
seasons. 

Those  skeleton  buildings,  or  mere  apologies  for  house 
and  barn  of  which  Mr.  8.  speaks,  have  given  place  to  a 
convenient  and  commodious  stone  house  of  permanent 
durability,  three  barns,  with  cellars  under  them,  and 
other  out  houses  sufficient  for  every  convenience,  forming 
a  group  of  farm  buildings  for  durability  and  beauty  not 
often  surpassed  in  our  rural  districts.  And  all  this  ib  the 
work  of  one  man  and  his  family,  in  less  than  six  years  ; 
for  I  think  but  little  has  been  paid  for  labor,  and  that  little 
to  carpenters  and  joiners. 

The  value  of  this  little  farm  has  nearly  increased  to 
tenfold  in  the  hands  of  its  present  owner;  and  such  an 
example  cannot  but  have  its  effect  in  its  immediate  local¬ 
ity.  Already  the  contagion  is  caught  and  some  of  his 


neighbors  are  beginning  to-con struct  drains.  Tiles  are  now 
made  here  and  find  a  ready  sale.  The  reclaiming  of  wet 
lands  and  bringing  them  into  fertility  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  paying  investment  \  and  thousands  of  acres  in  New 
England,  now  worthless  or  nearly  so,  are  destined  within 
the  next  ten  years  to  become  our  most  valuable  and  perma¬ 
nent  grass  lands  ;  while  other  thousands  of  acres  now  too 
wet  for  the  plow  will  be  so  drained  as  to  become 
among  o-ur  best  grain  growing  lands,  suitable  for  annual 
rotations  of  the  grasses  and  the  cereals. 

And  yet,  lamentable  as  it  is  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
agri'cultnral  improvement,  there  are  some  in  almost  every 
community,  ana  altogether  too  many  that  "follow  the 
beaten  track  of  their  fathers;”  they  are  wedded  to  old,  and 
as  they  say,  “  to  tried  customs  they  seek  no-  change, 
desire  none  repudiate  book  farming,  read  no  Agricultu¬ 
ral  paper,  lest  it  detract  from  their  stock  of  common 
sense.  Even  on  this  question  of  improvement  by  drain¬ 
ing,  I  recently  heard  a  farmer  say,  u  it  is  hard  enough  to 
get  a  living  front  land  as  the  Almighty  made  it  without 
making  it  ourselves  1”  And  so  it  ever  will  be  hard 
enough  for  such  a  man  todig  a  living  out  of  the  earth. any 
where,  however  fertile  he  may  find  it.  J.  W.  Colburns. 
Springfield,  Vt-.,  J armor  it  30,  X85!>. 


General  Farm  Management. 

Messrs.  Editors— In  the  Co.  Gent.,  Dec.  16,  you  ask 
for  one  of  your  readers,  of  those  having  bad  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  dairying  and  stock  keeping,  how  much  stock  can 
be  kept  on  100  acres.  To  answer  that  question  satisfac¬ 
torily,  would  unfold  the  whole  secret  of  farming,  and 
furnish  ample  means  for  columns  in  your  paper,  which  I 
should  like  to  see  tilled  by  those  who  liave-had  more  ex¬ 
perience  than  myself 

My  farm  contains  93J  acres— deducting  10  acres  for 
wood,  2J  for  orchard,  2  for  road,  and  one  for  garden,  yards 
and  lanes,  it  leaves  me  78  acres,  which  we  try  to  improve 
and  cultivate.  The  usual  number  of  cows  I  keep  is  twen¬ 
ty  ;  some  seasons  we  have  more  and  have  kept  at  other 
timeB  but  seventeen.  They  will  average  twenty,  or  a  little 
over.  A  part  of  the  time  we  keep  three  horses,  never  less 
than  two — and  sell,  in  fat  pork  and  live  pigs,  $106  worth 
annually.  For  the  last  two  years  have  done  something 
in  the  line  of  wintering  sheep,  and  sold  from  2U0  to  500 
bushels  of  grain  yearly,  and  am  sorry  to  own  same  fodder. 
I  never  raise  any  calves,  and  to  keep  the  number  of  cows 
good,  always  buy,  usually  in  the  month  of  Sept,  or  Oct. 
I  have  about  40  acres  in  pasturing,  from  15  to  20  in  meadow, 
and  the  same  amount  in  plow-land,  that  is  sown  or  plant¬ 
ed  to  spring  crops.  1  like  to  seed  down  the  second  year 
after  greensward  plowing,  and  put  on  one  bushel  Timothy 
seed  and  15  lbs.  red  clover  to  three  acres,  and  usually  get 
the  best  hay  the  second  year.  My  meadows  hold  good 
from  three  to  five  years.  I  like  to  sow  the  largest  breadih 
of  the  plow-land  to  Barley.  It  is  a  good  spring  crop  to 
stock  down  on,  and  we  raise  no  better  straw  to  feed  in 
Jefferson  County.  Those  dry  seasons  and  short  crops  of 
hay  and  grain,  we  had  a  few  years  ago,  learned  me  a  lesson, 
not  easily  forgotten,  in  the  line  of  wintering  cows  on  straw. 
I  had  10  acres  winter  Rye  each  year,  the  straw  of  which 
my  cows  eat  after  this  manner  r  The  straw  was  cut  with 
a  good  straw’  cutter  in  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  and 
thrashed  with  horses  after  it  was  cut,  until  it  was  soft  and 
fine,  and  looked  like  the  straw  in  a  well  worn  out  bed. 
I  continue  the  same  practice  yet.  It  was  then  thrown 
upon  oue  end  of  the  floor  into  a  large  heap,  ready  for  use 
as  wanted,  at  which  time  we  would  haul  down  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  cows  enough  to  last  about  three  days, 
and  wet  it  with  at  least  fifteen  pails  of  water,  and  dust 
over  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  shorts,  and  stir  it  all  up 
well  About  two  weeks  before  the  cows  are  to  come  in, 
we  change  to  Rye  meal  instead  of  shorts,  and  continue 
this  practice  as  long  as  the  straw  lasts.  After  the  straw 
is  gone,  we  are  not  particular  to  stop  mealing  the  cows 
until  about,  the  10th  of  May,  preferring  always  to  change 
from  rye  meal  to  corn,  oat,  or  barley  meal,  immediately 
after  tiiey  begin  to  milk. 

The  amount  of  stock  kept  depends  as  much  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  cared  for,  as  on  the  amount  of  hay 
and  grain  raised. 

I  never  feed  one  fork  full  of  ahytliing  out  doors  My 
manger  is  tight  aiid  smooth,  and  every  day  swept  clean. 
Not  a  handful  of  orts,  chaff,  dust,  or  dirt  of  any  kind  is 
suffered  to  remain.  I  should  say,  as  I  am  speaking  par¬ 
ticularly  of  myself,  that  I  arranged  and  moved  my  barns 
so  as  to  work  them  all  into  one  barn,  86  by  41  feet — the 
floor  the  entire  86  feet  in  front  of  the  manger.  I  have 
ample  room  for  twenty-two  cows  and  four  horses.  When 
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feeding  straw  we  have  orts  enough  to  bed  cows  and 
horses  all  handy,  and  sometimes  a  surplus  which  is  al¬ 
ways  saved  until  wanted,  and  when  feeding  cornstalks 
they  are  fed  whole  and  the  buts  are  taken  to  the  straw 
cutter  and  cut,  mixed  with  straw  and  thrashed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  manger  again.  You  will  discover  I  care  for 
but  little  litter  in  the  yard,  for  my  cows  are  not  turned  out 
until  about  12  o’clock,  and  if  stormy  returned  to  the 
stanchions  in  less  than  one  hour.  In  pleasant  weather 
they  sometimes  remain  out  two  hours.  I  prefer  to  have 
them  in  the  stable,  although  I  liavea  good  shed  the  entire 
length  of  the  yard  where  they  run  and  get  their  drink. 
We  keep  a  good  sprinkling  of  slacked  lime  on  the  stable 
floor  to  prevent  lice.  This  important  item  we  learned 
from  T«e  Cultivator  a  good  while  ago.  It  has  done  us 
more  good  than  the  price  of  that  sheet  five  years. 

My  cows  are  the.  common  native,  with  now  and  then  one 
imported  from  Canada,  which  are  usually  good  milkers, 
and  full  aged  ones  in  fair  condition,  will  dress  600  lbs, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  made  on  the  average, 
185  lbs  butter  to  sell  per  cow,  counting  farrow  cows  and 
all  kept  on  the  farm,  and  making  no  deduction  for  family 
use. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  his  farm  does  not  produce 
as  well  as  heretofore,  and  what  we  are  now  doing  is  to 
give  in  our  experience,  and  attempt  togive  a  little  advice, 
which  wo  will  do  in  the  shortest  possible  way.  First,  by 
advising  to  put  on  the  third  horse  on  the  plough,  and 
turn  up  about  four  inches  hardpan  and  undersoil  that 
he  has  never  seen,  and  sow  that  kind  of  grain  best  adapted 
to  his  soil  with  a  generous  amount  of  grass  seed,  and  ap¬ 
ply  what  manure  he  can  get  to  his  plowed  land,  and 
continue  manuring  the  grass  land  on  the  surface,  and  we 
think  he  will  soon  see  a  favorable  change,  not  neglecting 
to  sow  plaster  on  his  grass  lands  and  on  the  greensward 
crops  of  grain,  which  we  have  often  found  beneficial  to 
ourselves.  I  have  no  particular  cause  of  complaint,  but 
the  other  part  of  our  house  hen-pecks  us  more  because  I 
often  express  a  wish  that  I  could  buy  and  haul  home 
dung,  than  for  almost  all  other  causes, 

I  never  sold  a  bushel  -of  ashes,  hut  have  bought  many. 
They  are  always  sown  on  grass  lands,  and  mixed  with 
lime  and  plaster  for  the  potato  crop.  I  have  never  sum¬ 
mered  over  twenty  loads  manure  in  the  barn-yard.  It  is 
all  drawn  out  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  applied 
to  plowed  land  or  top  dressing  for  meadows.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  ntako  at  least  fifteen  loads  hog  manure 
each  year,  which  answers  well  for  the  garden,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  to  spare  for  the  nursery  and  a  carrot  and 
turnip  patch  in  the  orchard.  Perhaps  your  friend  may 
think  fifteen  loads  hog  dung  rather  generous,  but  we  add 
very  materially  to  the  amount  of  dung  naturally  made,  by 
the  hogs,  by  throwing  into  the  yard  a  few  loads  of  leaves 
and  muck  from  the  woods,  and  occasionally  throw  in  a 
little  horse  dung.  And  we  have  killed  and  boiled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sheep,  and  muttoned  more  beef  cattle  than  far¬ 
mers  usually  do.  The  bones  from  this  source,  and  all 
the  old  dog  fetches  borne,  are  carefully  Baved,  and  to  dis¬ 
solve  them  they  are  burnt  a  little  and  mixed  with  ashes, 
and  sown  with  some  profit. 

The  farm  which  we  now  own,  and  have  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  is  a  small  one,  and  is  about  one-third  of 
a  large  farm  that  was  takeu  up  and  cleared  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  Being  the  fartherest  part  of  the  farm  from 
the  buildings,  there  was  but  little  manure  returned  to 
that  part  of  the  farm  that  I  now  own,  until  I  purchased 
it,  and  commenced  the  managing  of  it  myself.  Since  that 
time  we  have  tried  to  do  the  best  our  health  and  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit,  and  one  year  ago  last  haying  Gov. 
Matteson  of  Illinois,  visiting  us  after  an  absence  of 
some  twenty  years,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
growth  of  our  hay,  and  wanted  to  know  wiiere  I  procured 
dung  to  keep  up  the  richness  of  our  farm.  He  said  I  cut 
better  bay  than  grew  on  the  same  farm  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Not  thinking  I  deserved  the  compliment  from  the 
Governor,  I  made  him  no  answer,  but  will  tell  your  friend 
I  got  the  manure  in  my  barn-yard.  Daniel  Parker. 
Watertown ,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Culture — Plowing  and  Manures. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  much  is  said  about  raising  corn, 
the  depth  of  plowing,  manner  of  culture,  application  of 
manure,  variety  of  corn,  &c.,  I  will  simply  state  my  mode, 
and  the  result.  My  soil  is  red  slate,  on  a  hillside  facing 
east,  and  dry.  I  usually  plow  with  a  straight  plow,  and, 
as  we  term  it,  carry  my  furrows,  returning  in  the  same 
furrow,  and  plowing  what  we  can,  making  in  all  a  furrow 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.  This  is  sod  ground,  as  I  plant 
no  other.  I  plant  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  10th  of 
May,  rowing  sideways  of  the  hill,  and  three  feet  between 


rows,  and  two  and  one-half  between  hills,  cultivating  and 
hoeing  twice — the  first  time  aB  soon  as  I  can  conveniently 
follow  the  rows. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  plowing  under  manure,  not  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  crop,  as  for  the  second 
crop  and  the  seeding  to  clover.  The  past  season,  I  broke 
and  planted  eight  and  three-fourths  acres,  with  a  small 
eight-rowed  variety  of  corn, (smaller  than  the  King  Philip,) 
called  Tucket  corn,  with  no  other  manure  than  ten  barrels 
of  plaster  and  ashes,  applied  immediately  after  coming 
up.  The  field  being  high  land,  never  had  a  load  of  manure 
to  my  knowledge.  I  laid  out  twenty-seven  days’  work  on 
the  field,  to  plant,  ash,  cultivate  and  hoe  twice ,  and  I  har¬ 
vested  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels  of  ears  to 
the  acre— equal  to  sixty  six  and  one-half  bushels  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre.  TV.  J.  Otego. 


Iowa.  ITanxier’s  College,  <fco.  i 


Desmoines,  Iowa,  Jan.  15,  1859. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman — This 
has  been  quite  an  Agricultural  week  in  this  city,  owing 
to  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Iowa  Farmer’s  College,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  delegates  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  from  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  named,  to 
take  measures  for  the  selection  of  a  farm,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  College.  There  were  nine  Trustees 
present  out  of  thirteen  named  in  the  act  incorporating 
the  institution.  The  deliberations  of  the  body  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  were  attended  throughout  by 
a  large  number  of  spectators.  There  were  some  seven 
propositions  to  donate  lands,  monies,  &c.,  in  value  from 
$5000  to  $30,000.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  sites  offered,  and  any  others  that  may  be  offered  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  first  of  May  next,  who  are  required  to  report  up¬ 
on  them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June. 
From  the  desire  which  the  citizens  of  many  of  the  counties 
have  exhibited  to  obtain  the  location  of  this  Institution 
within  their  borders,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
lands  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  (640 
acres,)  and  money  sufficient  to  improve  them  will  be 
donated  to  the  College,  which,  with  the  $10,000  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  of  five  sections  of 
land  in  Jasper  county,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  its 
wants  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  By  the  terms  of 
the  act  the  location  must  he  nlade  by  the  first  of  July 
next. 

A  committee  of  three  of  the  Trustees  was  appointed  to 
correspond  with  gentlemen  over  the  Union,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  President  and  Professors  for  the 
College,  for  the  action  of  the  Board  at  its  next  session. 
Any  one  reading  this,  who  knows  of  any  person  competent 
to  fill  any  of  these  chairs,  would  confer  a  favor  upon  this 
new  institution  by  sending  their  names  and  qualifications 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  at  Desmomes,  Iowa.  I 
presume  the  salaries  will  not  be  very  attractive  at  first, 
yet  there  may  he  many  who  would  consent  to  take  them 
who  are  every  way  competent. 

Wm.  Duane  Wilson  of  Desmoines,  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  College,  was  re-elected  for  the  term  of  two 
years  ;  and  Richard  Gaines  of  Fairfield,  Jefferson  Co., 
was  elected  Treasurer,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  have  located  their  fair 
again,  for  this  year,  at  Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  county.  Z.  T. 
Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Mahaska  Co.,  was  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  year  ;  W.  W.  Hamilton  of  Dubuque  Co., 
Vice  President ;  J.  II.  Wallace  of  Muscatine^  Co.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  Robert  Seevers  of  Mahaska  Co.,  Treasurer. 
Interesting  essays  were  read  in  the  evenings,  on  several 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture. 

A  District  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  during  the 
week,  embracing  some  eight  counties,  of  which  this 
(Polk)  county  is  the  center. 

Iowa  is  advancing  rapidly  in  all  that  pertains  to  dis¬ 
seminating  information  in  regard  to  practical  agriculture. 
Out  of  about  eighty  organized  counties,  she  has  already 
sixty-two  County  Agricultural  Societies,  perhaps  a  dozen 
of  which,  however,  have  been  so  recently  organized  that 
they  have  had  no  opportunity'  of  holding  fairs.  There  is 
paid  from  our  State  Treasury  annually,  about  $15,000  to 
the  State  and  county  societies.  This  is  doing  very  well 
for  a  new  State.  *  *  * 
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Great  Yield  of  Indian  Corn. 


According  to  a  statement  in  The  South  Country¬ 
man — (a  new  monthly  Agricultural  journal  commenced 
the  present  year  at  Marietta,  Geo.,  and  of  which  C. 
W.  Howard,  Esq.,  is  editor) — Dr.  J.  W.  Parker  of 
Columbia,  S.  C  ,  grew  the  past  season,  two  hundred 
bushels  and  twelve  quarts  of  good  sound  corn  on  one 
acre  of  land.  The  certificate  of  the  surveyor  who 
measured  the  land — with  the  certificates  of  four  gentle¬ 
men  who  certify  that  they  “superintended  the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  measurement,”  and  that  “  the  manner  and 
measurement  of  which  we  regard  as  accurate,  and 
such  as  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  if  we  were 
buying,”  are  given.  Mr.  Howard  writes  us  that  “  all 
the  parties  whose  names  are  connected  with  this  state¬ 
ment,  are  of  the  highest  respectability.” 

Dr.  Parker  gives  the  following  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  extraordinary  crop  was  grown : 

The  ground  selected  for  my  experiment,  was  sand  hill 
branch  land  ;  after  drying  it  by  underground  drains,  it 
was  broken  up  with  a  common  tongue  plow  in  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  about  25  two-horse  loads  of  manure  from  my  cow¬ 
house,  were  spread  over  each  acre  in  December,  and 
well  plowed  in  with  a  two-horse  iron  plow  (Glaze,)  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  subsoil  plow,  drawn  by  two  mules.  About 
the  first  of  March,  another  coat  of  good  stable  and  cow 
manure  was  spread  and  plowed  in  as  the  first.  Early  in 
April,  three  cart  loads  of  air-slacked  lime,  and  two  sacks 
of  salt,  were  spread  over  it,  and  lightly  plowed  under. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  plowed 
with  Glaze’s  large  iron  plow,  harrowed  level  and  laid  off 
thirty  inches  apart  with  a  shovel  plow.  Guano  and 
Plaster  were  sprinkled  in  the  furrows,  near  200  lbs.  of  the 
former,  and  300  lbs.  of  the  latter,  to  the  acre. 

The  seed  selected  for  planting,  was  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  designated  “  Bale  Mountain  Corn.”  After  soak¬ 
ing  it  during  the  night  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitre,  it  was 
planted  from  8  to  12  inches  distance  in  the  row,  covered 
it  with  hoes,  and  rolled  the  ground,  leaving  it  perfectly 
level.  On  the  14th,  it  was  plowed  with  a  long,  very  nar¬ 
row  plow,  and  dressed  over  with  hoes.  On  the  5th  and 
17th  of  June,  the  same  work  was  repeated,  each  time 
leaving  the  ground  level.  About  the  first  of  July,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  a  ridge  about  the  roots  of  the  corn  to 
prevent  its  falling.  During  a  protracted  drought,  it  was 
twice  irrigated. 

The  preparatory  plowing,  sub-soiling,  planting  and  cul¬ 


ture  per  acre,  sums  up .  $16  50 

Salt  and  lime, . . . . . . .  5.50 

Guano, . - . - . .  8.00 

To  which  add  domestio  manure  worth . .  25.00 


Total, . $55.00 


Bucks  Co.  A g.  Society  and  Mechanics’  Institute. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Newtown  Hall,  on  the  20th  January — the  President  in  the 
chair.  The  record  of  proceedings  of  hrst  meeting  was 
read  and  approved.  After  the  transaction  of  the  usual 
business  of  the  Society,  and  nominating  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  Society  adjourned  for  one  hour. 

On  re-assembling,  John  Barnsley,  E.  G.  Harrison,  and 
Edward  H.  Worstall,  were  appointed  tellers,  and  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  an  election  by  ballot.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  and  counting  the  votes,  the  tellers  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  as  duly  elected  : 

President— William  Stavely  of  Solebury. 

Vice-President — Rout.  Longshore  of  Lower  Makefleld. 

Rec.  Secretary — John  S.  Brown  of  Doylestown. 

Cor.  Secretary — Edmund  G.  Harrison  of  Middletown. 

Treasurer — Jacob  Eastburn  of  Solebury. 

Managers— Gen.  W.  T.  Rogers,  Jas.  C.  Cornell,  Adri¬ 
an  Cornell,  T.  Watson  Case,  John  Blackgan  Jonathan 
Knight,  J.  Paul  Knight,  James  W.  Newboid,  John  Kel¬ 
sey,  Samuel  Buckman,  Capt.  Joseph  Eyre,  Lewis  Buck- 
man,  Silas  Carey,  Hector  C.  Jones,  John  Robbins. 

The  President,  on  resuming  the  chair,  in  a  brief  speech, 
thanked  the  Society  for  the  renewed  expression  of  their 
confidence,  and  pledged  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  his  eft'orts  for  a  faithful  and  impartial 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  Society  was  numerously  attended  :  everything  pass¬ 
ed  off  with  entire  harmony,  and  after  some  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  hold  the  next 
exhibition  for  two  days,  the  Society  adjourned. 


Farming  in  Connecticut. 

Products  of  a  Fifty-Six  Acre  Farm —  Onions  and  Carrots 
grown  together ,  <$-c. 

Messrs.  Editors — Although  I  have  had  only  five  years 
experience  in  carrying  on  a  farm,  as  the  committee  of  the 
New-London  County  Ag.  Society  have  seen  fit  to  award 
me  the  first  premium  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  the 
county,  I  will  presume  to  let  you  know  what  I  have  been 
doing  this  year.  My  farm  consists  of  56  acres,  four  of 
which  is  woods,  about  sixteen  of  pasture,  and  three  Of 
orchard.  I  took  the  first  premium  for  the  best  quarter 
acre  of  onions.  It  yielded  188  bushels  of  onions,  and  112 
bushels  of  carrots,  making  300  bushels  on  one-quarter  of 
an  acre.  Not  a  bad  crop  for  land  that  my  neighbors  said 
would  not  raise  onions,  when  I  first  took  the  farm  five 


years  ago. 

Now  for  what  I  have  raised  the  past  season: 

1000  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  62J  cts., .  $025.00 

2500  lbs.  of  pork,  at  8  cts.  per  lb.,  - . -  200.00 

260  bush,  ears  of  corn,. .  150.00 

300  do.  onions,  sold  for . . . .  153.62 

600  lbs.  of  butter,  sold  for . . — . .  137  00 

180  bush,  of  oats, . , .  90.00 

160  do.  carrots,  sold  for . . 50.00 

100  do.  apples,  sold  for .  62.60 

746  lbs.  of  veal,  sold  for.. .  38  39 

112  dozen  of  eggs,  sold  for _ _ _  18.00 

200  lbs.  poultry, . . . .  25.00 

10  bush,  of  beets, . . . .  6.00 

8  do.  buckwheat, . .  6.00 

8  do.  quinces,  sold  for.. . 8.00 

2  do.  beans, . 4.00 


$1,573  51 

I  have  sold  800  bushels  of  potatoes  at  an  average  of  64 
cts.  per  bushel,  and  I  have  between  200  and  300  more  to 
sell,  so  I  have  called  them  1,000  bushels  at  62J  cts.  Pork 
probably  will  be  more  than  eight  cts.,  and  my  hogs  may 
weigh  more.  My  corn  I  think  will  shell  more  than  150 
bushels.  Oats  sell  for  50  cts.  in  the  crib,  they  being  clear 
of  foul  seed. 

I  have  raised  two  of  my  calves,  which  are  now  worth 
$25,  and  have  kept  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  horses,  seven 
coivs,  one  two-year  old  heifer,  and  two  yearlings.  1  make 
about  250  loads  of  manurea  year— use  a  ton  of  guano,  and 
two  tons  of  plaster.  Shall  use  the  coming  year  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000  bushels  of  ashes.  8.  N.  New- 
London  Co .,  Ct. 

We  wish  our  correspondent  had  added  to  the  above,  tho 
expenses  for  carrying  on  his  farm  for  the  year — also 
its  increased  value,  caused  by  its  improved  condition,  over 
what  it  was,  when  he  purchased  it  five  years  ago.  Over 
$30  per  acre,  where  about  one-third  of  the  land  is  is 
pasture,  is  a  pretty  good  income  certainly.  How  many 
farms  come  up  to  this  mark  ? 


Feeding  Cornstalks  for  a  Change  of  Food, 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Sox — Allow  me  to  say  that  your 
correspondent  “J.”  of  Niagara  Co.,  “w’rites  right  well, 
and  like  a  country  gentleman,”  on  the  subject  of  feeding 
cornstalks,  equally  as  to  time  and  manner.  On  this  topic, 
what  he  has  done  and  said,  is  well  done  and  well  said. 
But  a  few  more  hints  might  be  added,  which  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  do. 

A  change  of  food  through  the  astringent  weather  of  the 
winter  months,  is  admitted  on  nil  hands  to  be  not  only 
useful,  but  positively  necessary,  and,  though  others  prefer 
watery  roots  in  the  winter,  as  they  have  probably  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  and  certainiy  a  good  right  to  do,  I  prefer  dry 
food  for  winter,  which  seems  to  me  more  seasonable  than 
snow'  in  harvest,  or  roots  in  frosty  weather.  Fully  conce¬ 
ding  the  economy  of  a  frequent  change  of  food,  I  also  en¬ 
deavor  to  practice  it. 

Accordingly,  although  I  put  up  90  tons  of  hay,  and  have 
more  than  enough,  it  wTas  obvious  that  hay — hay  all  the 
time,  would  cloy  the  appetite  of  the  most  healthy  animal. 
We  therefoie  cut  up  the  corn,  and  have  been  feeding  out 
the  stalks  twice  a  week,  since  the  ground  was  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  tho  ox  team  and  sled.  So  far  this  change 
of  food  works  well ;  the  cow's  and  colts  appearing  to  rel¬ 
ish  a  change  of  rations  most  decidedly  ;  and,  judging  from 
appearances,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  economy  of  so 
feeding  cornstalks  through  the  winter,  to  keep  stock  in 
good  health.  We  move  to- continue,  and  hope  there  will 
be  no  opposition  to  the  practice.  J.  W.  C.  Wisconsin _ 
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Culture  of  the  Watermelon. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent.— There  are  few  people  that  do  noi  like 
watermelons  ;  yet  we  find  few  of  our  farmers  who  grow 
them  with  any  degree  of  success  in  their  gardens.  It  is 
partly  to  name  two  very  good  varieties  I  have  grown,  and 
to  give  some  hints  upon  their  management,  that  I  write. 
The  varieties  are  the  Pomarian  and  Bradford — the  latter 
is  the  best,  and  superior  to  any  watermelon  I  ever  grew. 
The  seeds  of  both  you  sent  me  last  April.  I  started  my 
seeds  in  a  hot-bed;  set  them  out  in  a  hill  dug  deep  and 
large,  made  rich  and  mellow  with  sand.  From  my  four 
seeds  of  the  Bradford,  my  product  was  twelve  fine-sized, 
well-ripened  melons,  beautiful  both  to  the  eye  and  taste. 

.There  are  three  things  to  be  observed,  and  requisite  to 
success,  in  growing  watermelons.  First,  early  planting — 
the  liot-bed  will  help  us  when  the  season  is  late.  Second, 
a  deep,  rich,  well-prepared  soil.  Third,  it  must  he  sandy, 
naturally  or  artificially.  Observe  these  three  requisites, 
and  with  proper  care,  success  is  always  sure.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  necessity  for  a  deep,  melllow,  well-prepared  soil, 
I  will  mention  that  I  measured  roots  from  a  hill  of  water¬ 
melons  last  autumn,  which  were  over  nine  feet  in  length. 

The  Bradford  watermelon  is  large  size,  very  sweet, 
juicy,  and  tender;  flesh  fine  red  to  the  center;  rind  thin, 
about  half  an  inch  thick;  seeds  yellowish  white,  with  a 
pink  eye. 

The  Pomarian  is  a  very  fine  melon,  but  not  quite  as 
good  as  Bradford,  not  bearing  so  profusely.  J  as.  H.  Hop- 
kiss.  Clark's  Mills ,  Oneida  Co .,  N.  Y. 


Currant  and  Tomato  'Vinegar. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  to  tell  you  how  and  of  what 
I  make  vinegar.  Last  year,  for  trial,  I  took  14  lbs.  of  cur¬ 
rants,  mashed  them  as  for  wine,  put  them  into  a  tub,  and 
put  two  or  three  psflls  of  water  to  them.  Then  let  them 
stand  sevqral  days,  stirring  it  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
After  standing  so  several  days,  I  strained  or  pressed  it, 
and  with  molasses  enough  to  make  it  as  sweet  as  new 
cider,  I  had  10  gallons.  I  put  it  into  a  keg,  and  did  not 
open  it  till  Dec.,  when  I  found  it  to  be  as  good  vinegar  as 
was  ever  made. 

I  use  the  pomaee  of  the  currant  and  grape  for  vinegar- 
After  getting  out  the  juice  for  wine,  put  the  pomace  back 
into  the  tub,  and  put  water  to  it ;  stir  it  up  and  jam  it 
up  ;  let  it  stand,  if  it  sours  in  the  tub  as  well  as  if  after 
pressing  out  the  juice.  Then  I  sweeten  it  till  it  tastes 
about  like  good  apple  juice  just  from  the  press. 

Last  summer  I  saw  a  recipe  for  making  tomato  wine. 
The  writer  remarked  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the 
west  if  vinegar  could  he  made  from  them.  I  knew  that 
any  fruit  or  berry  that  would  make  wine  would  make  vin¬ 
egar.  I  tried  a  little  for  wine  and  vinegar.  I  made  but 
a  few  gallons  for  vinegar,  and  have  let  it  stand  in  an  opon 
eask,  and  it  is  now  good  vinegar.  Do  not  forget  the 
sweetening.  After  this  had  stood  a  few  weeks,  I  thought 
it  was  not  sweet  enough,  so  I  sweetened  it  more.  I  also 
use  the  lees  of  my  wine  for  vinegar  ;  put  water  to  it,  stir 
it  and  break  it  up  well  ;  judge  by  the  taste  wljen  you  get 
water  enough  in.  I  do  not  leave  but  a  little  of  the  wine 
taste  ;  sometimes  I  sweeten  it  more.  Put  the  muddy 
looking  stuff  into  a  barrel ;  it  will  settle  clear,  and  make 
as  good  a  vinegar  as  cider. 

The  10  gallons  of  vinegar  that  I  made  from  14  ]bs.  cur¬ 
rants,  ought  to  have  been  increased  to  12— it  was  too 
strong.  The  vinegar  I  make  from  the  pomace  and  lees 
more  than  pays  the  manufacture  of  the  wine.  D.  B. 
Richards.  Brewster's  Station. 


Brix-ying  Money. 

A  Saratoga  Co.  Farmer,  who  put  $100  under  ground  in 
the  shape  of  drain  tile,  expense  of  laying,  &e.,  gives  the 
“  faets  and  figures in  a  communication  to  the  Rural 
New -  Yorker.  He  had  a  field  of  five  acres  never  plowed, 
being  very  swampy  or  springy,  exeept  one  and  a-half 
acres  ;  the  whole  overrun  with  weeds,  and  about  worth¬ 
less  even  for  pasture.  This  he  drained  at  a  cost  of  $100, 
ns  above.  The  first  crop  (potatoes  and  buckwheat,)  on 
four  acres,  returned  the  amount  expended — the  second, 
(potatoes  and  oats,)  on  the  whole  lot,  gave  $127  ;  and  the 
third  (mostly  corn,)  was  worth  $226.  Another  advantage 
is  that  the  drains  give  a  permanent  supply  of  water  to 
four  fields— the  discharge  never  failing  in  the  dryest 
weather. 


“  Dropsical  Land  ”-Mr.  Johnston’s 
Remedy. 

We  seldom  see  a  more  forcible  statement  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  soil  which  draining  will  very  decidedly 
benefit,  than  the  following,  from  a  communication  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator  by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Johnston. 
He  says  : 

“  The  advocates  of  drainage  expect  farmers  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  common  sense  enough  to  discriminate  between 
land  that  will  pay  for  draining  and  that  which  will  not. 
Ifthere  are  those  that  cannot  so  discriminate,  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  a  few  acres  will  show  plainly  whether  it  will  or  not, 
so  that  even  if  one  has  very  little  judgment  in  the  case  he 
need  not  essentially  err.  t  Every  man  may  have  observed 
that  one  part  of  a  field  will  in  general  produce  fine  bright 
straw  (it  maybe  wheat  or  other  grain)  with  plump  heavy 
ears,  giving  a  satisfactory  return  for  seed  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  while  immediately  adjoining  such  part  of  the  field 
another  portion  produces  dark  colored  straw  (even  if  not 
rusted,)  and,  lean  ears,  with  light  unremunerating  grain. 
Now  did  it  never  occur  to  the  farmer  to  ask  himself  the 
reason  why  one  part  of  the  field  .brought  good  grain  and 
the  other  bad  ?  for  surely  he  must  see  there  was  a  local 
cause.  I  will  tell  how  it  is  :  the  part  giving  good  grain  is 
sound,  healthy  land  ;  the  part  giving  bad  grain  is  dropsical 
and  diseased.  Whatever  manure  may  have  been  applied 
to  it,  did  little  or  no  good,  and  whatever  vegetation  it  pro¬ 
duced  was  unhealthy  like  itself.  To  prove  what  I  say, 
let  a  ditch  be  dug  in  the  sound  land,  and  there  will  he  no 
run  of  water,  even  in  a  wet  time  unless  there  is  a 
snow-bank  melting  near  by,  which  runs  into  the  ditch 
from  the  surface.  Then  let  another  ditch  be  dug  through 
the  diseased  land,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  there  will  be  a  free  run  of 
water,  and  that  coming  ait  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
And  if  the  dropsical  portion  is  thoroughly  tapped,  it  will 
bring  for  a  number  of  years  much  better  crops  than  the 
land  that  was  liealtiy  from  the  beginning.  In  many  cases 
such  land  will  pay  the  cost  of  draining  by  the  excess  of 
the  first  crop,  where  it  can  be  drained  for  §15  to  $22  per 
acre.” 


Remedy  for  Leaky  Teats. 

Messrs.  Editors— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  R.  W., 
as  to  the  remedy  for  cow’s  leaking  their  milk,  I  would  say 
that  I  had  a  heifer  that  had  a  hole  in  the  side  of  her  teat, 
which  gave  as  large  a  stream  of  milk  as  the  hole  in  the 
end.  And  now  for  the  remedy.  As  soon  as  she  became 
dry,  I  took  the  twirl  between  my  thumb  and  fore  finger, 
and  pulling  slightly,  I  cut  it  entirely  out  with  a  pair  of 
sheep  shears  ;  before  the  cow  calved  again,  the  wound  be¬ 
came  healed,  and  with  it  the  cow’s  teat  was  rendered  as 
sound  as  the  others,  and  it  has  remained  so  ever  since  I 
performed  the  operation,  which  was  a  number  of  years 
ago.  I  was  careful  to  cut  deep  enough  to  get  out  all  of 
the  hard  substance  at  the  point  indicated.  J.  H.  C.  So. 
Amenta,  N.  Y. 

To  remedy  the  leakage  of  milk,  I  should  make  a  fresh 
wound  up  the  passage  when  the  cow  is  dry,  and  take  a 
stitch  in  it  to  close  it  up.  j.  b. 

After  the  cow  is  dried  for  the  season,  cut  away  the  skin 
covering  the  orifice,  and  as  far  into  the  pipe  as  possible. 
If  the  hole  is  quite  small,  a  hot  wire  may  be  introduced 
to  remove  the  skin.  Then  sew  up  carefully,  and  dame 
Nature  will  finish  the  work.  s.  j.  s. 


Cows  Holding  up  tlieir  Milk. 

To  prevent  cows  holding  up  their  milk,  drive  them  with 
the  head  up  hill  or  head  down  hill,  or  in  a  position  in  the 
stall  so  that  the  fore  feet  are  raised  considerable  higher 
than  the  hind  ones. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  a  remedy  in  all  cases,  but  it  has 
proved  a  good  one  with  me.  j.  j.  r. 


Best  Soil  fox*  Sorglixxxxx. 

The  Sorghum  plant  at  the  West  differs  much  in  quality, 
according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  The  Prairie 
Farmer  gives  the  preference  “to  a  compact  marly  soil. 
Even  a  stiff  clay  is  better  than  the  black  loam  of  our 
prairies.”  The  “  barrens  ”  (so  called,)  are  still  better — the 
juice  is  limpid  and  purer.  High  dry  soil,  on  bluffs  or 
i  side-hill  exposures,  is  the  kind. 
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Short-Horn  Cow  “  Lady  Booth.” 

The  property  of  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Roan,  calved  December,  1850;  bred  by  J.  Emerson,  Ery- 
holme,  England — got  by  Chilton  (10,054)  out  of  Rosabella  by  Buckingham  (3239) — Rosalba  by  Highflyer 

(2122) — Rachel  by  Frederick  (1060) —  - by  Planet  (502.)  Lady  Booth  won  the  first  prize  at  the  New- 

York  State  Fair  at  Saratoga,  in  1853,  as  the  best  two-year-old  heifer.  She  was  also  one  of  the  cows  that  com¬ 
peted  successfully  for  the  herd  premium  at  the  United  States  Fair  at  Boston,  in  1855. 


New-York  State  A g.  Society — Annual  Meeting. 

The  Society  met  according  to  notice  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  Feb.  9,  the  President  Hon.  W.  T.  McCoun  in 
the  chair.  The  attendance,  although  not  as  large  in 
numbers  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  included  many  of 
the  oldest  and  best  friends  of  this  institution  from  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  state.  The  reading  of  the  Treasurer’s 
report,  which  was  first  in  order,  showed  a  •  balance  of 
cash  on  hand  of  $2, 650.93 — the  total  receipts  of  the 
year  from  all  sources  having  been  $18,356.27,  and  the 
total  expenditures  $15,705.34.  The  Report  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  Col. 
Johnson,  comprising  the  usual  review  of  the  past  year 
in  the  Society’s  history,  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  other  states — tracing  the  steps  of  progress, 
while  pointing  also  to  means  of  further  improvement, 
and  referring  particularly  to  several  subjects  now  of  es¬ 
pecial  interest — among  them  the  gratifying  increase  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  Society’s  Library,  and  the 
reasons — recently  called  in  question — on  which  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  based  the  establishment  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  J ournal.  A  motion  of  acceptance  and  adoption  hav¬ 
ing  been  proposed  and  carried, 

On  motion  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Congkr.  the  customary  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  from  each  judicial  district  was  appointed 


to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  place  for  holding  the  next  Annual  Fair.  Hon. 
T.  C.  Peters  submitted  several  propositions  for  discus¬ 
sion  after  the  recess. 

On  re-assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Society  accept¬ 
ed  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  voted 
to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  Albany 
should  be  the  place  of  the  next  Fair,  while  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  balloted  for  and  unanimously  chosen  : 

President — A.  B.  Conger  of  Rockland. 

Vice-Presidents — E.  G.  Fade  of  New-York:  C.  S. 
Wainwright  of  Dutchess  ;  Herman  Wendell  of  Albany.; 
H.  W.  Beckwith  of  Washington;  B.  N.  Huntington  of 
Oneida  ;  S.  A.  Law  of  Delaware  ;  James  O.  Sheldon  of 
Ontario  ;  T.  C.  Peters  of  Genesee. 

Corresponding  Secretary — B.  P.  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary — Erastus  Corning,  Jr. 

Treasurer — Luther  H.  Tucker. 

Executive  Committee — Thomas  B.  Carroll,  II.  W. 
Dwight,  E  A.  Lawrence,  C.  Bonghton,  Alrick  Hubbell 

The  resolutions  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Peters  were 
then  brought  up  for  discussion — one  recommending  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  a  law  requiring  as¬ 
sessors  to  collect  Agricultural  Statistics — and  another, 
recommending  that  the  Executive  Committee  glean 
from  the  State  collection  of  botanical  works,  the  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  an  illustrated  book  upon  the  Grasses 
of  the  State.  In  the  debate  that  followed,  Messrs. 
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Peters,  Geddes,  Osborn,  Cornell,  Fade,  Newcomb,  Gould, 
Conger,  Johnson,  Turrill,  and  several  others  took  part, 
and  after  some  modifications  the  resolutions  were  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Executive  Committee,  as  was  also  a  resolu¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Emery,  in  favor  of  a  modification  and 
equalization  of  the  tolls  on' Agricultural  Implements, 
recommending  that  a  uniform  toll  of  not  more  than  two 
mills  be  fixed  by  the  Canal  Board. 

Other  resolutions  were  voted,  having  reference  to  a 
more  strict  construction  by  judges  of  cattle  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Fairs,  of  its  standards  of  merit  for  the  different 
breeds  (submitted  by  Mr.  Cornell  of  Ithaca  ;)  and  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  objects  and  establishment  of 'the  Society’s 
Journal  (submitted  by  Mr.  Peters  of  Genesee.)  R.eso- 
lutions  involving  the  subject  of  tolls  upon  railroads 
were  laid  upon  the  table  after  an  animated  discussion 
In  the  evening  Prof.  North  of  Hamilton  College,  read 
an  address  upon  Trees  and  Tree-lovers,  embodying  in 
it  an  extended  eulogy  and  sketch  of  the  late  A.  J. 
Downing  ;  after  which  Dr.  Fitch  gave  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  several  varieties  of  insects  into  whose  habits 
and  ravages  he  has  been  carrying  his  investigations, 
pointing  and  illustrating  his  remarks  by  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  specimens.  After  the  completion  of  this 
address,  although  the  hour  was  late,  a  debate  took 
place,  beginning  upon  some  entomological  points  and 
closing  by  one  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  discursive  and  spi¬ 
rited  speeches.  The  next  day  was  devoted  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  spectators  to  an  examination  of  the  articles 
on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  The  show 
consisted  of  butter,  cheese,  samples  of  grain  and  seeds, 
potatoes,  fruit,  sugar,  dressed  poultry,  &c.;  also  quite  a 
little  display  of  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
The  show  of  fruits,  inconsequence  of  the  general  failure  of 
that  crop  the  past  season,  was  limited,  but  there  was  an 
unusually  good  exhibition  of  samples  of  grain  and 
seeds,  while  that  of  butter  and  cheese  we  think 
equal,  if  not  better,  than  has  generally  been  contribut¬ 
ed  on  similar  occasions.  Mr.  Goodrich  of  Utica,  pre¬ 
sented  105  varieties,  all  originated  by  him,  of  seedling 
potatoes,  and  other  exhibitors  also  brought  samples  of 
considerable  excellence.  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  has  made  this  subject  a  specialty  for  many 
years,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Potato,  at  a  period  when  the  tendency  towards 
deterioration  has  been  marked  and  general.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  hereaf¬ 
ter  upon  his  exhibition. 

The  premiums  awarded  we  give  below  : 

FARMS. 

L.  D.  Clift,  Carmel,  Put.  Co.,  grazing  farm,  1st  pr.,  $50 
Grain  farms,  under  50  acres,  8.  Walrath,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  1st  pr., .  50 

Grain  farms,  over  50  acres,  L.  Sherrill,  Greene  Co., 

2d  pr., .  30 

CHEESE  DAIRIES. 

1.  .Tames  S.  Jackson,  Leyden, .  $50 

2.  Norman  Gowdy,  Lowville,  . .  30 

L.  S.  Standring,  Denmark,  special  pr., _ Silver  Medal. 

Clcmence  Whitaker,  Martinsburg,  specially  commended. 

BUTTER  DAIRIES. 

1.  J.  C.  Collins,  Lewis  Co.,  . . . .  $50 

BUTTER. 

Best  3  firkins,  Wm.  IT.  Pew,  Lewis  Co., _ _ _ $15 

2d  do.,  Hiram  Mills,  Lowville,  do  .  10 

3d  do.,  L.  L.  French,  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co.,..  5 

Butter  made  June ,  August  and  November. 

Best  3  firkins,  B.  S.  Carpenter,  Elmira,  Chemung  Co.  $15 
One  tub,  Miss  Jane  E.  Mills,  Lowville,  14  years  old,  very 
superior .  Special  prem. 

Winter  made  Butter; 

Best,  Ela  Merriam,  Leyden,  Lewis  Co .  . .  $5 

2d  do.,  Norman  Gowdy,  Lov'ville .  3 

3d  do..  Miss  Walrath,  Canton,  St.  Law.  Co., . Trans. 

4th  do.,  Miss  Van  Auken,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,..  Trans. 


CHEESE. 

Best,  Norman  Gowdy,  Lewis  Co., .  $15 

2d  do.,  Tkeron  Van  Auken,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co., _  10 

ESSAY. 

Robert  L.  Pell,  New-York,  on  the  edible  fishes  of 

New- York,  plate, .  $100 

DRAINING. 

1.  William  Johnson,  Geneva, .  $20 

2.  Jonathan  Talcott,  Rome, .  10 

S.  Walrath,  Canton,  special  premium, _  Silver  Medal. 

PREPARED  GRASSES. 

1..  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Names,  Pittstowm, .  $15 

COLLECTION  OF  GRAINS  IN  STRAW. 

1.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown, . .  $10 

WINTER  FRUIT. 

Apples— Best  20  varieties,  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh, 

Diploma  and  $4 

Best  10  do.  W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  co.,.Dip  and  $3 


Second  best  do.,  W.  Ives,  Watertown, _  Barry  and  $1 

Third  do.,  J.  M.  Mattison,  Tompkins  co., .  Trans. 

Best  plate  (Baldwin)  W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,. Silver  Medal 
Second  do.,  J.  M.  Mattison,  (King) .  Thomas 


Grapes— Best  sample  (Isabella)  R.  P.  Wiles,  Albany, 

Silver  Medal. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Spring  Wheat— Solomon  Walrath,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  the  quantity  land  not  sufficient — crop  at  rate  of  40 


bu.  per  acre. 

1.  Barley— Norman  Gowdy,  Lowville,  50  bushels,...  $15 

1.  Rye — C.  L.  Kiersted,  Kingston,  44  bushels, _  15 

1.  Oats  do.  do.  115  bushels, _  15 

1.  Corn  do.  do.  994  bushels, .  15 

2.  B  S.  Carpenter,  Baldwin,  80  bushels, .  10 

Peas — Ira  R.  Peck,  East  Bloomfield,  1st  do.  _  8 

Beans— S.  Walrath,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,..  Medal. 
1.  Potatoes — Levi  Hanford  &  Hiram  Olmstead,  Walton, 

Delaware  Co.,  1  6-160  acre,  233  bu., .  $8 


1.  Ruta  Bagas— Levi  Hanford  &  Hiram  Olmstead... 

Vol.  Trans. 

1.  Mangold  Wurzel — Thos  Messenger,  East  Neck,..  $8 

Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  nornby,  exhibited  a  new  Drain¬ 
ing  Plow  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  fully 
explained  as  to  its  operation  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  It  pro¬ 
mises  in  stiff  clay  soil,  to  reduce  very  materially  the  cost 
of  drainage,  and  is  within  the  means  of  every  farmer. 

Thursday  evening  the  Society  listened  to  a  valuable 
and  instructive  address  from  Chancellor  McCoun,  the 
retiring  President,  who  then  introduced  Hon.  A.  B. 
Conger,  the  incumbent  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  C. 
made  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  after  which,  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  having  been  voted  to  both  gentlemen 
for  their  addresses,  and  to  the  former  for  his  services 
during  the  year'that  thus  came  to  its  conclusion,  a  similar 
resolution  was  passed  expressive  of  the  general  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Col.  Johnson’s  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  an  adjournment  without  day  was  had — 
bringing  to  its  close  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
pleasant  reunions  of  the  kind,  at  which  we  have  ever 
been  present,  and  a  fuller  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
which,  we  much  regret  that  our  space  at  present  will 
not  permit  us  to  give. 


Sugar  and  Molasses  from  the  Sorgho. 

I  this  year  planted  thirty-eight  rods  of  ground  to 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  from  that  I  made  thirty- 
eight  and  a  half  gallons  of  molasses.  There  is  sugar 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cans  ;  and  from  about  five  quarts 
of  molasses  that  had  stood  in  a  pail  for  some  time, 
I  got  seven  pounds  twelve  ounces  sugar  after  draining 
off  the  molasses.  The  molasses  weighs  eleven  pounds 
nine  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  the  flavor  is  equal  to 
the  best  sugar  house  syrup.  Do  you  know  of  any  of 
the  African  Imphee  being  raised  7  If  so,  with  what 
success,  and  where  can  the  genuine  seed  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price.  I  find,  in  working  up  the  sugar 
cane,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  stalk  and  also 
in  the  quality  of  the  molasses.  I  have  a,  mill  made 
after  the  pattern  of  It.  Peters,  of  Georgia,  that  cost 
$50,  that  works  admirably.  S.  H.  Cowles.  Norfolk, 
Ct. 
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Preparation  of  Food  for  Plants. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  the  attention  of  the  farming 
community  frequently  called  of  late  to  the  application 
of  manure.  That  the  land  requires  feeding  as  much 
as  the  body,  has  become  a  settled  principle  with  think¬ 
ing  and  observing  men.  IIow  the  food  of  the  soil 
shall  be  cooked  and  fed  out,  is  not  so  well  settled.  We 
all  know  that  some  housewives  will  make  a  barrel  of 
flour,  and  a  quarter  of  beef,  go  much  farther  to  the* 
nutriment  of  the  family,  than  others  less  skilled.  My 
mother  (there  is  no  cook  like  a  mother,)  selected  with 
her  own  eye,  a  nice  sirloin  piece  of  beef,  which  was 
served  up  the  first  day  as  roast ;  the  next  day  a  few 
smooth  cuts  were  put  on  the  gridiron,  and  made  a  din¬ 
ner  fit  for  the  king;  the  third  day  the  smaller  pieces 
were  made  into  a  chicken  pie,  nnd  the  fourth  day  the 
bones  furnished  a  delicious  and  nutritious  soup.  Now- 
a-days,  with  Biddy  for  kitchen  manager,  a  similar 
piece  of  beef  makes  one  dinner  for  the  family,  and  the 
balance  goes  to  the  dogs  or  hogs.  Now  does  not  the 
analogy  hold  good  between  food  for  the  body  and  food 
for  the  soil  7  Is  there  not  a  vast  amount  of  the  latter 
wasted  for  want  of  (  roper  preparation  and  application  7 

All  stomachs  do  not  require  the  same  kind  nor  the 
same  amount  of  food  A  wood-chopper,  breathing  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  open  cold  air  of  the  forest,  can  eat  pork, 
and  it  will  do  him  good,  while  the  sedentary  student 
should  avoid  pork  with  the  abhorrence  of  a  Jew.  With 
like  discrimination  should  manure  be  applied  to  the 
land.  The  cold  clay  soil,  will  luxuriate  with  the  warm 
horse  manure,  while  a  dry  sandy  soil  with  the  same 
application,  would  be  rendered  parched  and  feverish, 
and  half  the  virtue  of  the  manure  would  vanish  into 
thin  air. 

One  word  as  to  the  preparation  of  manure.  A  little 
leaven  put  into  the  dough,  converts  the  starch  into  su¬ 
gar,  and  sweetens  and  renders  palatable  the  whole 
mass.  The  leaven  is  a  plant  which,  in  its  proper  soil 
of  dough,  multiplies  itself  rapidly  and  indefinitely 
Thus  with  manure  ,  put  it  into  a  pile  of  muck  or  other 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  whole  mass  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  fitting  it  for  the  food  of  plants.  I  speak 
of  that  I  know,  and  testify  of  that  I  have  seen.  I  have 
seen  one  load  of  manure  convert  two  loads  of  muck 
into  as  good  pabulum  for  plants,  as  the  most  dainty 
subjects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  demand.  To 
be  sure,  the  compost  heap  requires  some  skill  and  la¬ 
bor.  So  does  the  preparation  of  bread.  The  flour, 
milk,  and  yeast,  require  composting  and  kneading  in 
right  proportions,  and  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
heat  Very  analagous  in  its  preparation,  is  the  compost 
heap.  AYould  that  our  farmers  would  give  the  subject 
the  attention  it  demands,  and  it  requires  no  prophet’s 
eye  to  see  two  blades  of  grass  growing  where  one  grew 
before.  Berkshire. 


Origin  of  the  Cast-Iron  Plow. 

Editors  op  “The  Country  Gentleman  ” — If  your 
correspondent  “  G.  L  of  Stockport,”  will  refer  to  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and 
Manufactures,”  published  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  in  1794,  he  will  find  at  page  6, 
part  2,  the  following  entry,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  cast  iron  plows: 

“  Col.  John  Smith  produced  the  model  of  a  plow  share, 
according  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  have  that  utensil 
made  of  cast  iron ,  in  order  to  save  expense  in  husbandry, 
and  come  cheaper  to  farmers  than  those  in  common  use, 
forged  from  wrought  iron;  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Judge 
Hobart  were  appointed  to  get  several  cast  for  trial.” 

At  a  subsequent  page,  168,  of  the  same  volume,  will 
be  found  Mr.  Smith’s  report  on  the  use  of  the  newly 


projected  share,  in  which  he  states  that  he  “found  it 
to  exceed  his  most  sanguine  expectations,”  and  informs 
the  Society  that  they  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Peter 
Curtenius  in  New-York. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  cast-iron 
plow.  The  transition  from  the  cast  share  to  the  cast 
mould- board  and  other  parts  of  the  plow,  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  easy  one.  Subsequent  inventors  readily  adopt¬ 
ed  the  idea,  and  improved  upon  it,  till  at  last  have 
been  produced  the  beautiful  and  perfect  implements 
now  universally  used. 

Col  John  Smith,  named  in  the  above  extract,  was 
the  late  Gen.  Smith  of  St.  George’s  Manor,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  himself  an  eminent  and  extensive 
agriculturist,  end  one  of  the  original  corporators  of 
the  old  Agricultural  Society  of  New-York.  He  for 
many  years  represented  this  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  and  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  Long  Island  in  June,  1816.  A  Subscriber. 
South  Haven,  N  Y. 


Western  Apples— Bidding. 

Messrs  Eds — What  fall  apples  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  cultivation  in  South  Illinois,  for  drying . 
taking  into  consideration  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
fruit  for  peeling  as  well  as  other  good  qualities  7(1.) 

Can  the  operation  of  budding  the  pear  on  quince,  be 
performed  as  easily  by  the  amateur,  as  peach  budding, 
or  does  it  require  more  skill  7(2.) 

When  should  the  buds  he  saved,  and  how,  for  bud¬ 
ding  the  peach  early  in  the  season  7(3.) 

What  kind  of  stocks  are  used  in  propapating  the 
Orange  quince  by  grafting  7(4  )  A  Babcock.  Union 
Co.,  III. 

(1  )  Keswick,  Codlin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Maid¬ 
ens’  Blush,  Sops  of  Wine,  Fall  )Vine,  Fall  Orange, 
Fall  a  water. 

(2  )  Budding  the  pear  on  quince  requires  but  little 
more  care  and  no  more  skill  than  to  bud  the  peach. 
The  pear  bud  must  be  inserted  as  late  as  practicable, 
so  that  it  may  not  start  the  same  summer  ;  but  if  de¬ 
ferred  a  little  too  long  the  bark  will  not  separate  free¬ 
ly  from  the  stock,  and  the  Operation  prove  a  failure. 
To  make  good  trees,  the  quince  stocks  should  be  budded 
nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(3  )  If  our  correspondent  refers  to  spring  budding, 
the  shoots  should  be  cut  as  grafts  usually  are,  and 
kept  dormant  in  an  ice-house  till  the  peach  stocks  are 
in  leaf. 

(4  )  One  of  the  best  modes  of  propagating  the  Orange 
quince  is  by  layers  or  stools — cuttings  often  succeed — 
they  do  well  on  the  Angers  or  upright  quince — and 
sometimes  on  the  apple  root  as  root  grafts,  but  the 
latter  is  uncertain. 


Remedy  for  a  Breach  or  Burst. 

I  notice  on  page  33,  vol.  13,  that  R.  N.  of  Randolph, 
Vt.,  inquires  how  to  cure  a  breach  or  burst  in  a  year¬ 
ling  colt.  This  will  probably  reach  him  too  late  to  be 
of  any  service,  yet  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  one. 

I  will  give  you  the  experience  of  a  friend,  who  had  a 
colt  in  the  same  situation.  He  began  by  dieting  the 
animal,  and  feeding  concentrated  food  ;  then  putting 
a  surcingle  around  the  horse,  so  that  it  would  cover  the 
breach,  and  placing  under  the  surcingle  and  over  the 
breach,  a  bunch  of  cloth,  he  drew  it  as  tight  as  he 
could,  and  kept  drawing  it  tighter  every  day.  It  soon 
returned  to  its  place,  and  the  breach  healed  up  with 
no  damage  to  the  animal.  This  ought  to  be  done  when 
the  breach  is  fresh.  The  animal  ought  to  be  kept 
gaunted  for  some  time.  W.  of  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  ' 
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The  Parlor  Plant-Case. 

Under  the  title  of  Waltonian  Case,  we  have  introduced 
from  England  a  veryneat  arrangement  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  plants  in  the  parlor,  by  a  lady  amateur. 
An  improvement,  it  appears,  has  been  made  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  invention,  by  Mr.  Daniels  of  Philadelphia,  who  ad¬ 
vertises  the  case  for  sale.  It  is  our  object  now,  merely 
to  call  attention  to  this  method,  and  to  give  our  opinion 
in  favor  of  it,  as  a  very  neat  and  portable  parlor  propa¬ 
gating  pit  or  bed,  as  well  as  a  pretty  plant-case.  It  is 
heated  by  a  lamp  of  burning  oil  or  fluid,  which  heats  a  pan 
or  boiler  of  water  secreted  under  the  movable  bottom  of 
the  case.  As  we  are  limited  to  space,  we  shall  leave  it  to 
the  manufacturer  to  detail  the  method  of  its  construction, 
as  well  as  the  cost  and  other  particulars.  A  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  case  as  it  stands,  is  annexed.  It  was  invented 


hv  a  Mr.  Walton,  as  its  name  implies,  and  will  prove  a 
great  desideratum  to  many.  Should  any  farther  infor¬ 
mation  be  desired,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  it.  The 
case  may  be  constructed  of  any  size  from  two  feet  wide 
in  front,  to  three  or  six.  A  two-feet  front  case,  should  be 
about  one  foot  from  back  to  front,  and  about  two  feet  in 
height  to  the  bottom  of  the  case,  with  an  angle  of  45°  for 
the  sash.  The  squares  of  glass  are  not  secured,  but  fitted 
so  as  to  slide,  in  order  to  admit  air.  The  heating  appara¬ 
tus  is  very  neat  and  clean  in  its  operation. 


The  _A_pple-Bie  Water  Melon. 


Messrs.  Editors — As  Japan  is  at  present  attracting 
great  attention  from  the  people  of  this  country,  and  we 
are,  no  doubt,  to  acquire  from  her  many  new  and  valua¬ 
ble  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  seeds,  it  may  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  the  readers  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  to  see  an  account 
of  one  of  her  fruits  already  introduced  to  this  country, 
by  Commodore  Perry  in  his  expedition  to  her  shores.  I 
refer  to  the  Japan  Apple-Pie  melon,  which  has  already 
become  somewhat  famous,  and  bids  fair  to  become  very 
popular.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  melon  whose  chief 
value  consists  in  its  excellence  for  pies;  and  I  would  say, 
speaking  from  experience,  that  it  makes  very  good  pies, 
and  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  apples  for  that  purpose. 
In  color,  this  melon  is  light  green,  oblong,  i^id  resembles 
the  Orange  Watermelon  very  much.  The  mesh  is  per¬ 
fectly  white,  and  very  solid  throughout,  but  cooks  very 
easily,  and  when  cooked,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  its 
looks  from  green  apples.  It  makes  as  good  a  preserve  as 
a  citron — some  say  better — and  most  excellent  picklep, 
prepared  with  spices,  &c.,  as  “sweet  pickles”  usually 
are.  Its  chief  excellence,  however,  lies  in  its  adaptability 
for  making  pies;  and  all  those  that  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  judge,  as'  far  as  I  know,  pronounce  it  worthy  of 
much  praise  for  that  purpose.  Its  keeping  qualities  are 
good,  melons  having  been  kept  as  late  as  March.  I  kept 
two  in  my  cellar  with  no  trouble,  until  Jan.  15th,  at  which 
time  we  wished  to  use  them.  The  same  culture  that  will 
cause  watermelons  to  thrive,  will  cause  this  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  The  sizes  they  grow'  to  are  from  25  to  50  lbs.  The 
seeds  are  a  greenish  drab,  size  of  watermelon  seeds.  The 
vines  look  somew'hat  like  the  latter,  but  are  covered  with 
short  white  fuz-like  hairs,  and  wljen  handled,  emit  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor.  The  melons  that  I  grew  this  year,  were 
awarded  by  the  Oneida  Oo.  Ag.  Society,  their  first  pre¬ 
mium,  in  competition  with  citrons.  J.  II.  Hopkins. 


Plain  Cake. 


Break  two  eggs  into  a  cup  ;  fill  it  up  with  cream  ;  one 
cup  of  sugar,  two  of  -flour,  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  cream 
of  tartar,  an  even  one  of  saleratus.  Mellie. 


Contributions  to  Bee  Culture. 


Raising  of  Queen  Bees. — To  breed  “in  and  in”  always 
leads  to  injurious  consequences,  in  bees  as  well  as  in  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  well  known  that  with  bees,  the  young  queen, 
who  is  to  become  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
leaves  the  hive  five  or  six  days  after  swarming,  to  pair 
with  a  drone.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  pairing 
takes  place  in  the  air  ;  however,  it  has  never  yet  been  as¬ 
certained,  whether  the  queen  pairs  with  a  drone  out  of 
her  own  hive,  or  with  one  out  of  a  strange  hive.  Mostof 
the  apiarians,  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  queen  only 
pairs  with  a  drone  out  of  her  own  hive  when  she  cannot 
possibly  meet  with  a  strange  one — the  near  relationship  is 
repulsive  to  her.  Has  the  queen  been  impregnated  by  a 
drone  out  of  her  own  hive,  (namely,  her  brother,)  then 
the  female  of  such  a  mother  is  less  fruitful  than  if  she 
had  paired  with  a  drone  not  so  closely  related  ;  for  only 
seldom  will  a  swarm  be  thrown  out  of  such  a  hive.  More¬ 
over,  the  workers  are  generally  lazy,  unconcerned  about 
the  prosperity  of  the  hive,  commence  their  work  late  in 
the  morning,  and  are  inclined  to  rob  and  carry  in  but  lit¬ 
tle  honey.  If  the  season  is  unfavorable  they  suffer,  and 
often  starve.  Now  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  apia¬ 
rians  lose  all  their  swarms— the  relationship  is  too  near  1 
Such  a  loss  will,  however,  not  take  place,  provided  there 
is  an  apiary  not  far  off  to  enable  the  queen  to  cohabit 
with  a  strange  drone.  If  this  will  be  the  case,  then  the 
subsequent  queen  will  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  com¬ 
municate  to  her  numerous  progeny  the  same  quality.  We 
are  well  aware  that  whenever  a  new  species  of  bees  are 
brought  into  a  neighborhood,  they  will  invariably  mix 
with  others,  and  that  they  cannot  be  kept  pure,  unless  all 
hives  are  removed  toa  distance  of  from  six  to  ninemiles. 
These  facts  are  important,  connected  with  science,  but 
have  a  much  more  important  bearing  in  connection  with 
practical  bee  culture.  They  teach  the  bee-keeper  the 
necessity  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  swarms  of  bees  from 
a  distance,  to  prevent  “in  and  in”  breeding,  and  in  case 
he  wishes  to  introduce  a  foreign  species  or  race,  to  re¬ 
move  his  domestic  bees  to  a  certain  distance,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  purity. 

The  above  statements  remind  me  of  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  my  thoughts  for  some  time — namely,  the 
improvement  of  the  race- a  subject  which  I  consider  im¬ 
portant  and  feasible.  Of  course  this  improvement  would 
depend  upon  the  selection  of  the  individual  through  whom 
you  wish  to  propagate.  It  is  true,  the  selection  of  a  male 
in  this  case,  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ;  but  the 
selection  of  a  female  would  be  very  easy.  Old  mothers 
should  be  avoided,  and  strong,  healthy  and  young  queens 
selected.  In  this  way,  I  think,  the  race  of  beeB  could  be 
improved,  w.  J.  e. 


Bailirre  of  Western.  Bmit  Trees. 

Lewis  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  in¬ 
telligent  fruit  growers  in  Illinois,  says  in  a  communication 
to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that  the  loss  in  fruit  trees  in  that 
state  within  the  last  three  years,  is  millions  of  dollars — 
that  it  is  attributed  to  the  cold  winters  and  dry  summers. 
But  he  asserts  that  to  a  great  extent  this  result  has  arisen 
from  their  standing  unprotected  in  a  soil  underlaid  with 
a  retentive  clayey-loam  subsoil,  which  characterizes  most 
of  the  prairie  lands.  He  has 'adopted  the  practice  of  ridg¬ 
ing  his  land,  by  repeated  plowings,  commencing  at  the 
same  ridges  and  ending  at  the  same  dead  furrows,  and 
where  nursery  trees  were  formerly  thrown  out  by  freez¬ 
ing,  since  ridging  they  stand  throughout  the  winter  with¬ 
out  injury,  and  make  a  better  growth  in  summer.  lie 
recommends  the  ridging  system  for  all  orchards,  each 
row  of  trees  being  placed  on  the  center  of  the  ridge. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  draining  would  lessen  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  severe  winters  on  fruit  trees  in  other  regions  than 
the  west. 


How  to  Stop  Bleeding. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  says — “I  have 
noticed  various  ways  for  stopping  blood.  The  article  you 
will  find  enclosed  is  as  easy  and  sure  a  remedy  as  I  ever 
saw  tried.  It  is  called  punk,  and  is  found  in  old  trees.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  splitting  the  wood  that  has  it  in,  and 
peal  it  off  with  with  the  fingers.  It  has  to  be  rubbed  up 
with  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  wound  without  any 
other  preparation.  It  will  stick  itself  to  the  wound,  and 
stop  the  blood  immediately,  and  without  pain  or  irrita¬ 
tion.” 
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March. 


Culture  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 


Editors  Country  Gentleman — The  great  value 
of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  is  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  especially  is  this  so  in  the  west.  That 
which  is  really  good  will  prove  itself  to  be  so ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  this  invaluable  plant  would  have  stood  a 
poor  chance  in  the  face  of  so  much  ridicule  as  has 
been  heaped  upon  it.  Even  wise  editors,  catching  the 
popular  cry,  had  to  warn  the  people  against  “another 
probable  humbug.”  By  the  way,  our  farmers  need 
less  to  be  guarded  against  unwise  experiments  than 
to  be  urged  to  the  trial  of  new  ones.  They  are  too 
much  afraid  of  “  humbugs,”  including  in  that  term 
agricultural  papers,  and  lose  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  in  failures  by  trials  of  new  seeds,  plants, 
and  new  methods  of  culture.  But  my  design  ismot  to 
discuss  this  point,  but  to  give  some  items  in  regard  to 
the  Sorghum  that  may  be  of  use  to  those  interested, 
premising  that  I  have  nothing  especially  new  to  offer. 

All  agree  that  it  is  important  to  have  it  fully 
ripened.  To  attain  this  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
plant  early,  and  it  can  be  planted  as  early  as  corn. 
It  should  be  cultivated  well  during  its  first  growth, 
but  when  well  started  it  should  be  let  alone — it  will 
take  care  of  itself,  and  ripen  the  earlier.  To  this  end 
it  should,  also,  be  planted  on  high  and  not  rich  ground. 
The  best  quality  of  syrup  has  always  been  produced, 
according  to  my  observation,  on  poor  sandy  soil,  and 
the  poorest  on  rich  and  wet  soils.  Nor  is  the  quantity 
of  syrup  from  these  poor  soils  so  much  less  as  might 
be  supposed,  than  from  the  richer  soils,  although  the 
quantity  of  stalks  may  be  much  larger  from  the 
latter. 

The  cane  may  become  over  ripe,  as  in  my  own  in¬ 
stance  the  past  season.  My  cane  was  in  best  condi¬ 
tion  from  September  20,  to  1st  October.  On  cutting 
from  same  October  11th,  found  an  evident  loss  in 
amount  of  juice,  and  the  saccharometer  only  marked 
six  and  a  half  degrees,  a  loss  of  50  per  cent.  The 
syrup  from  this  cutting  was  the  best  I  have  made. 

I  found  no  advantage  in  stripping  off  its  leaves  for 
a  week  or  two  before  cutting.  No  difference  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  of  juice  was  perceptible  between  that 
stripped  or  unstripped. 

A  very  important  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  is  its 
being  planted  near  enough  to  broom  corn  or  other 
varieties  with  which  it  can  mix.  This  has  been  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again,  yet  already  much  evil  has 
been  done  through  inattention  to  this  point.  I  have 
made  a  lot  that  yielded  less  than  half  an  average 
amount  in  consequence.  It  is  liable  to  mix  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distance. 

Now  as  to  cost  of  raising  and  profits  :  I  find,  when 
planted  in  hills  as  corn,  and  cultivated  in  like  manner, 
that  it  will  produce  200  gallons  per  acre.  An  acre  of 
corn  can  be  raised  for  $4  00 — to  this  add  $2  00  for  an 
additional  hoeing.  The  seed  and  fodder  will  pay  for 
stripping,  cutting  and  hauling  to  mill  Having  made 
some  1500  gallons  the  past  season,  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages,  hiring  the  work  all  done  at  high  prices,  I 
found  it  cost  me  only  ten  cents  per  gallon  for  manu¬ 
facturing.  So  we  have  as  cost  of  molasses — three 
cents  for  cane  and  ten  cents  for  manufacturing — in  all 
thirteen  cents.  Look  at  this  : 

Dr.  One  Acre.  Cr. 

Cultivating,. . .  $6.00  200  gallons  at 40c.,.. 


Manufac’g.  200  gall ,. 
5  bbls.  40c., 


20.00 

2.00 


$80.00 

Expenses,  . .  28.60 


Profit  on  one  acre,  ..  $52.00 


$28.00 

Now  let  me  make  another  calculation.  Instead  of 
planting  in  hills  as  corn,  let  it  be  planted  in  drills  and 
well  cultivated.  In  this  way  I  am  satisfied  that  300 
gallons  may  be  had  from  an  acre.  Say  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  labor  bestowed  on  this  will  make  it  cost  $9  00 
per  acre.  Now  I  am  certain  that  by  manufacturing 


on  a  larger  scale  than  I  have  done,  getting  it  done  at 
fair  wages  for  hands,  horses,  or  better  still,  steam,  it 
can  be  made  for  two- thirds  of  above  cost,  say  seven 
cents,  making  in  all  ten  cents  : 


300  gall,  at  10c.  will  be  $30.00 
7  bbls., .  7.00 


$37.00 


300  gall,  at  40c., . $120.00 

Expenses, .  37.00 

Balance . $83.00 


But  even  at  low  price  of  twenty- five  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon,  it  will  leave  a  profit  of  $38  00  F.  Vigo  Co  ,  Ind. 


Simple  and  Cheap  Stump  Machine. 

M  essrs.  Editors— I  send  you  this  description  of  a 
Stump  Machine,  thinking  that  if  you  see  fit  to  publish  it, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  subscribers.  It  is  very 
simple  and  any  farmer  can  make  it. 

First,  take  a  piece  of  oak.  well  seasoned,  and  reduce  it 
in  size  to  the  width  of  his  cart  tongue,  and  from  4  to  5£ 
inches  in  thickness  ;  then  go  to  the  blacksmith  and  get 
some  iron  straps  made— also  get  two  straps  with  hooks  on 
them.  Next,  fasten  the  timber  to  the  tongue  and  put  on 
the  straps  (the  ones  with  the  hooks)  at  each  end,  with  the 
hooks  down.  Ail  being  ready,  take  a  tackle  and  some 
chains,  yoke  up  your  oxen,  and  go  to  your  stumps.  This 
timber  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  taken  off  again,  and 
should.be  made  so  as  to  yoke  your  oxen  on  to  it. 

First  pass  a  chain  around  a  root  of  a  stump  ;  then  raise 
the  tongue,  which  can  be  done  either  by  hand  or  a  small 
“  pair  of  shears,”  as  you  would  to  load  a  log,  and  hook  on 
the  chain.  Fasten  the  lower  block  of  the  tackle  to  a 
stump  or  something  else  ;  hook  on  your  oxen  and  drive 
off,  and  if  your  stump  don’t  come  out,  it  is  different  from 
mine. 

It  is  no  more  trouble.to  raise  the  tongue  by  hand,  than 
where  you  pull  the  stumps  by  shears,  than  it  i^  to  raise 
them,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  as  hard  work. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,  and  all  that  have 
ever  seen  it  say  the  same. 

Tlie  great  trouble  with  such  machines,  is  that  they  are 
very  complicated  and  costly,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
this,  for  the  actual  cost  cannot  be  over  ten  dollars,  except 
for  the  wheels,  which  every  fgrmer  is  supposed  to  have, 
and  the  power  that  it  will  exert  is  very  great,  more  so 
than  you  would  think  at  first,  as  you  will  see. 

Let  us  suppose  the  stick  or  lever  to  be  18  feet  long 
the  long  way,  and  two  feet  the  short  way.  Then  the  force 
of  one  pound  on  the  rope,  supposing  t lie  tackle  to  have 
four  ropes,  would  exert  the  force  of  thirty-six  on  the 
stump,  and  if  the  oxen  could  pull  one  ton  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  they  could  raise 
eighty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  or  thirty- 
five  tons,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  ;  force 
enough  to  rend  the  stump  to  fragments.  If  more  force 
is  required,  you  could  lengthen  one  side  of  the  lever  and 
shorten  the  other— thus  call  the  lever  nineteen  feet  and 
one  foot,  you  would  then  have  a  force  of  over  seventy-five 
tons.  II.  Richmond ,  Me. 


Penn.  State  Ag.  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  Was  held  at  Harrisburg  Jan.  18th,  when 
David  Taggart  of  Northumberland  county  was  elect¬ 
ed  President,  with  25  Vice-Presidents — A.  Boyd  Ham¬ 
ilton,  See’ry — Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Chemist  and  Geolo¬ 
gist,  and  llenry  Gilbert,  Librarian. 

New-Jersey  State  Ag.  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  at  Trenton,  Jan.  18,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : 

President— Gov.  Wm.  A.  Newell. 

Vice-Presidents — 1st  District,  Jeptha  Abbott;  2d,  N. 
S.  Rue  ;  3d,  A.  V.  Bunnell ,  4th,  Henry  Hilliard  ;  5th, 
Lowell  Mason,  Jr. 

Secretary — Wm.  M.  Force. 

Treasurer — C.  M.  Saxton. 

gg?3  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bainbridge 
Agricultural  Society,  held  Jan.  15,  1859,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— Ira  Hyde. 

Vice-Presidents — Oliver  Somers,  J.  B  Sands,  Robert 
Pearsall,  A.  N.  Humphrey,  Ira  Bennett,  and  Tyler  John¬ 
son. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Jos.  Jttliand  2d. 

Managers — John  Banks,  Charles  Bixby,  Nelson  Ire¬ 
land,  Walter  Higley,  John  Sanders,  and  Daniel  Bristol. 


Share’s  Harrow,  Pulverizer,  &.c. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son— As  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  doubtless  consider,  as  I  do,  that  every  machine 
which  has  for  its  object,  and  really  is  a  saving  of  time, 
labor  and  expense,  is  of  vital  importance  to  them,  I 
will  state  my  experience  in  the  use  of  D.  W.  Share’s 
patent  Potato- Covering,  Hoeing,  Cultivating  and  Hill¬ 
ing  Machines,  and  also  his  Coulter  Harrow  and  Sod- 
Pulverizer,  and  Grain  Coverer. 

I  first  saw  these  machines  in  May  last,  when  one  of 
Mr.  Share’s  agents  came  to  my  place  with  them,  and 
requested  me  to  try  them.  I  did  so,  and  after  a  short 
trial,  I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  worked,  that  I  purchased  a  set  of  them,  as  did 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  my  neighbors.  I  used 
them  in  working  my  corn  and  potato  crops,  with  very 
little  hand-labor,  part  of  my  land  being  stumpy. 
Many  of  my  neighbors  worked  their  crops  exclusively 
with  them,  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Coulter  Harrow  is  decidedly  the  best  machine 
for  pulverizing  land  and  covering  grain,  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  got  one  of  them  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
after  my  land  had  been  prepared  for  spring  crops,  and 
had  but  little  opportunity  for  trying  it  until  preparing 
my  land  for  buckwheat.  This  land  had  been  piowed 
about  the  first  of  May  when  it  was  wet,  and  at  the 
time  I  used  the  Harrow  upon  it,  was  very  hard,  and 
its  operation  satisfied  me  that  no  other  Harrow  or  Cul¬ 
tivator  could  have  done  the  work  so  well  or  so  easily. 
Instead  of  cross  plowing  my  summer  fallow,  as  I  gene¬ 
rally  do,  I  pulverized  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  five 
to  seven  inches  with  this  Harrow,  and  after  sowing  my 
grain  broadcast,  I  covered  it  with  the  same  machine. 
The  appearance  of  my  crop  last  fall,  satisfied  me  that 
the  use  of  the  Coulter  Harrow  had  added  much  to  its 
growth,  as  the  old  sod  had  been  left  where  it  should 
be,  to  nourish  the  roots  of  grain.  John  McIIarg. 
Bethlehem. 

Hen  Manure  for  Indian  Corn. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  an  article  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  the  30th  of  December,  headed  “  Reader, 
will  you  write  for  us  I”  you  furnish  a  list  of  subjects  on 
Indian  corn,  fourteen  in  number,  on  each  of  which  you 
invite  your  readers  to  give  their  experience.  I  think 
this  idea  of  furnishing  subjects  a  happy  one,  and  on 
each  of  these  connected  with  Indian  corn,  which,  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  has  now  become  the  most 
important  and  reliable  crop,  many  farmers  ought  to 
have  some  experience  to  communicate,  which  might 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  I  agree  with  you  that 
each  subject  is  enough  for  a  single  communication  ;  I 
will  therefore  confine  myself  to  giving  my  experience 
on  No.  5  On  cleaning  out  my  hen-house  last  spring 
I  had  more  than  a  wagon  load  of  clear  hen  manure. 

I  drew  this  into  my  barn  intending  to  drop  it  on  the 
hills  of  corn  as  soon  as  the  corn  made  its  appearance. 

I  planted  ono  acre  on  the  first  of  May,  but  after  that 
the  weather  was  so  unfavorable  that  it  was  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June  before  I  got  through 
planting.  Long  before  this  the  manure  began  to  heat 
at  such  a  rate  that  I  had  to  unload  it  on  to  the  barn 
floor,  and  on  going  into  the  barn  in  a  few  days  after, 
the  effluvia  from  the  escaping  ammonia  was  so  power¬ 
ful  that  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  barn.  Having 
some  plaster  on  hand  I  mixed  it  thoroughly  with  the 
manure,  spreading  the  latter  thinly  over  the  floor  and 
bruising  and  chopping  it  very  fine.  It  was  then  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  remainetf  on  the  floor  until  the  corn 
was  ready  for  it,  and  there  was  no  further  preceptible 
escape  of  ammonia.  With  this  I  top  dressed  all  my 
corn,  eleven  acres,  and  had  a  barrel  left  over  for  other  l 


purposes.  So  well  satisfied  am  I  with  the  result  that 
for  the  future  I  intend  to  prepare  my  hen  manure  in 
the  same  way  aDd  apply  it  to  the  same  crop.  I  mixed 
enough  plaster  with  it  to  make  it  dry  and  quite  in¬ 
offensive  to  handle.  I  can  speak  of  this  from  experi¬ 
ence,  as  I  dropped  it  over  four  acres  myself.  Now 
here  is  a  manure  equal  in  value,  I  doubt  not,  to  the 
average  of  imported  guano,  which  every  farmer  can 
manufacture  for  himself,  for  every  farmer  keeps  fowls. 
But  he  must  have  a  suitable  building  for  them,  and 
not  allow  them  to  roost  all  about  his  premises  and 
even  in  trees,  wasting  that  valuable  manure,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  So  highly  do  I  esteem  this  manure 
that  I  make  it  my  business  every  night  to  see  that  all 
my  fowls  are  within  their  proper  house.  C.  B  Meek. 


Cure  for  Scab  in  Sheep. 

Eds  of  Co.  Gentleman — In  some  of  your  late  num¬ 
bers,  inquiry  is  made  for  a  remedy  for  scab  in  sheep. 
I  have  had  this  disease  break  out  several  times  among 
my  sheep,  and  have  never  failed  in  effecting  a  cure  by 
the  application  of  tobacco  juice.  If  taken  in  time, 
the  cure  is  quite  easily  effected ;  but  if  allowed  to 
spread  among  the  flock,  it  is  a  work  of  considerable 
labor.  Wash  the  parts  affected  with  a  pretty  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  and  repeat  every  two  or  three 
days  until  the  skin  of  the  animal  resumes  a  healthy 
state.  It  is  a  sure  cure.  An  extensive  farmer  in  this 
vicinity,  who  kept  several  hundred  sheep,  had  the  scab 
among  bis  flock,  and  allowed  it  to  be  spread  so  ex¬ 
tensively  that  many  of  them  were  covered  with  the 
eruption  to  the  ears  and  eyes,  and  the  only  way  that 
he  could  devise  to  make  a  speedy  cure  was  to  fill  a 
large  cask  with  the  decoction,  and  immerse  each  sheep, 
merely  allowing  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  head  out  for 
breathing. 

No  time  should  be  lost  ;  apply  the  remedy  im¬ 
mediately.  R  M.  Conklin.  Cold  Spring  Harbor , 
L.  I. 


Cattle  Sale. — It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement 
in  this  paper,  that  Mr.  Taber  of  Dutchess  county,  pro¬ 
poses  to  sell  his  fine  herd  of  Short-Horn  cattle  at  auc¬ 
tion  early  in  May.  Both  the  bulls  mentioned,  were 
bred  by  Mr.  Thome,  and  have  received  prizes  at  va¬ 
rious  exhibitions,  as  have  also  several  of  the  cows  and 
heifers. 

The  Indiana  State  Ag.  Society  are  to  hold  their 
next  Fair  at  New  Albany,  from  Sept.  26,  to  Oct.  1. 

Rutland  Co.  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society. — Officers  selected  for 
1859: 

President— Daniel  Kimball,  Clarendon. 

Vice-Presidents— Hon.  C.  S.  Rumsey ,  Hubbardton,  and 
Alpha  H.  Post,  Rutland. 

Secretary— Henry  Clark,  Poultney. 

Cor.  Sec.— Dr.  Orel  Cook,  Jr.,  Rutland. 

Treasurer— Hon.  Zinin  Howe,  Castleton. 

Auditor— Ward  M.  Lincoln,  Brandon. 

JJgp3"  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ag.  Society  of 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  held  Feb.  14,  1859,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year : 

President — W.  B.  Roberts. 

Vice-President— Samuel  Roberts. 

Treasurer — D.  C.  Getty. 

Rec.  Sec. — Geo.  F.  Roberts.' 

Cor.  Sec. — A.  W.  Corson,  Plymouth  Meeting  P.  O., 
Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee — 8.  H.  Stout,  John  Pickings,  Jo¬ 
seph  Shannon,  Benj.  Baker,  George  Gaetrell,  William 
Michener,  John  Shepard,  and  Seth  Bu kens. 

We  learn  that  Jos.  Juliand,  2d,  of  Bainbridge, 
has  just  sold  the  young  Short-Horn  bull  “Mahomet,” 
bred  by  him,  to  Spencer  F.  Allis,  Coventry.  N.  Y. 
“  He  is  a  very  promising  calf,  and  bids  fair  to  equal  his 
sire,  “Sultan”  227Qt,  in  form  and  size.” 
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Composting  Bones— Manure  tor  Corn. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had  about  a  ton  of 
coarse  bones, .and  after  trying  various  ways  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  as  manure,  I  settled  down  upon  the  following 
unscientific  way  of  composting  them: 

I  first  soften  the  bones  with  salted  ley,  until  they 
can  be  crushed  with  a  wooden  beetle.  After  they  are 
crushed,  I  mix  well  together  one  part  bones  and  three 
parts  wood  ashes,  slightly  damp  the  whole — then  pile 
it  up  in  a  heap.  The  heat  should  be  trod  together 
very  hard.  After  two  days  the  heap  should  be  mixed 
with  ten  or  more  times  its  bulk  of  peat,  or  pond  mud. 
I  usually  compost  it  in  October,  shovel  once  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  use  to  top  dress  my  cornfield  the  next  spring 
I  have  used  it  three  years  in  succession,  and  it  has 
paid  the  best  of  any  manure  I  have  ever  used. 

I  am  aware  that  many  will  condemn  this  way  of 
composting  bones  on  account  of  the  waste  of  am¬ 
monia,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wasted  ammonia 
is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  increased  value  of 
what  there  is  left.  Bones  and  ashes  prepared  in  this 
way,  cause  a  pile  of  mud  sixteen  times  their  bulk,  to 
heat,  and  the  bones  will  nearly  all  crumble  to  pow¬ 
der  before  the  next  spring.  I  never  could  succeed  in 
making  bones  prepared  in  any  other  way,,  do  so.  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  several  articles  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  upon  prepared  bones.  One  ar¬ 
ticle,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  if  I  recollect  right,  gave  an 
account  of  his  boiling  bones  once  in  ley.  The  ley  he 
used  was  probably  too  strong  ;  the  bones  should  not 
have  been  heated  hot  enough  to  have  boiled  at  all 
I  could  see  by  his  article,  that  he  lacked  the  thirty 
years  experience  that  I  have  had  in  boiling  bones  as 
plainly  as  he  will  see,  if  you  print  this  article,  that  I 
lack  his  ability  to  write  for  the  Country  Gentleman. 
E.  W. 


Cranberries  on  Dry  Upland. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  seen  several  notices  of 
cranberry  culture  in  your  paper,  I  send  you  a  short 
statement  of  recent  trials  on  Long-Island,  which  are 
interesting,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  valuable  fruit  on  land  perfectly  high 
and  dry. 

If  cranberries  can  be  raised  in  any  ordinary  garden 
as  herein  described,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  know  it. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  II.  W.,  relating  to 
this  subject,  tells  the  story.  Mr.  W.  wishes  not  to 
have  his  name  in  the  papers,  but  consents  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  facts  : 

“Yours  of  the  27th  Nov.  is  received.  You  wish  to 
know  how  tny  cranberries  turned  out.  I  will  give  you 
a  short  history  of  my  cranberry  cultivation.  After  all 
the  information  I  could  get,  about  soil,  location  and 
profits,  I  obtained  plants,  and  started  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  two  years  8go  last  spring;  and  by  the  way 
the  plants  grew  and  flourished,  I  became  satisfied  it 
would  pay,  and  made  it  up  to  one  acre — part  of  it  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  and  the  balance  this  last  spring. 
You  see  by  this  account,  that  only  the  eighth  of  an 
acre  came  into  bearing  the  past  year.  True,  I  gath¬ 
ered  a  few  berries  last  year,  but  this  is  what  cultiva¬ 
tors  call  the  first  bearing  year,  and  I  am  informed  they 
are  not  in  their  prime  until  the  plants  are  five  or  six 
years  old.  I  know  nothing  about  it  by  experience 
myself,  but  state  the  information  I  have  received  from 
others. 

“  Now  for  the  facts  that  came  under  my  own  obser¬ 
vation.  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  received  account  of 


sales,  and  also  received  the  money  for  the  product  of 
the  eighth  of  an  acre.  After  all  expenses  paid,  freight, 
commissions,  &c.,  I  received  $14.50 — at  this  rate  an 
acre,  the  third  year  from  planting,  will  pay  $116 

“Now  one  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  1  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  them,  and  I  am 
satisfied,  to  begin  with,  I  did  not  get  the  best  variety 
of  vines  ;  the  Upland  is  the  best  I  bought  mine  for 
the  upland,  but  am  convinced  I  did  not  get  them.  In 
the  next  place  experience  has  taught  me  I  did  not 
give  them  proper  cultivation.  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
with  the  upland  vines,  and  proper  cultivation  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  third  year  the  yield  will  be  full 
$200  per  acre.  J.  H.  W.  Dec  6,  1658.” 

The  details  of  the  culture,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  the  ground,  and  the  particular  time  and  manner  of 
setting  out  the  plants,  and  their  care,  are  not  given  in 
the  above  letter,  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  that  no 
manure  or  fertilizers  of  any  kind  were  applied  to  the 
ground.  The  land  is  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds  of  Long 
Island,  and  what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
utterly  barren  and  worthless.  The  spot  on  which  this 
experiment  was  made,  is  in  Islip,  about  48  miles  from 
Brooklyn,  and  about  two  miles  south  of  the  L.  I.  R. 
Road,  being  about  half  way  from  the  Rail  Road  to  the 
the  south  shore  of  the  Island,  on  land  entirely  high 
and  dry,  being  70  or  80  feet  above  tide  water.  The 
well  on  the  place,  near  the  Cranberry  bed,  is  40  feet 
deep.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  level.  I  mention 
these  facts,  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  land  on 
which  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  cranberries 
could  be  raised. 

The  soil  is  a  fine  warm  loam,  such  as  almost  any 
man  would,  on  seeing  it  turned  up,  select  as  bejng 
choice  or  the  finest  kind  of  garden  land.  The  piece  on 
which  the  cranberries  are,  was  simply  cleared  of  tbe 
the  small  roots,  and  the  vines  set.  out:  the  large 
stumps  are  yet  standing  in  the  ground. 

I  will  also  state  that  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  W.,  seeing 
the  growth  of  the  vines,  and  not  feeling  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  plants,  went  on  to  the  borders  of  the  Connetquot 
river,  a  stream  running  into  the  Great  South  Bay, 
where  the  native  cranberry  vines  are  abundant,  and 
took  up  a  quantity  from  the  low  wet  ground,  and 
transplanted  them  into  his  garden  ;  and  I  am  inform¬ 
ed  that  they  are  perfectly  successful ;  that  they  have 
grown  thriftily,  bear  well,  and  fruit  of  excellent  quali¬ 
ty.  1  am  told  the  owner  thinks  these  native  vines 
taken  from  the  borders  of  the  stream,  are  better  than 
those  purchased  and  brought  to  the  Island,  by  Mr.  W. 

I  saw  W.’s  vines,  in  October  last;  they  had  entire 
possession  of  the  ground,  literally  covering  it — no  weeds 
nor  grass  among  them,  and  they  were  full  of  fruit.  E. 
F.  Peck.  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 


Flatulent  Colic  in  Horses. 


Messrs  Editors — In  your  issue  of  October  8,  I  no¬ 
tice  a  remedy  for  Flatulent  Colic  in  Horses,  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  no  doubt  very  good.  As  tbe  ingredients  may 
not  all  of  th'em  be  at  hand  when  wanted,  permit  me  to 
communicate  one  equally  simple,  and  at  all  times  ac¬ 
cessible  in  almost  every  house  in  the  land.  This  is 
simply  to  make  a  drink  of  any  of  the  green  teas  of  a 
strength  compared  with  that  for  family  use,  propor¬ 
tioned  by  the  additional  size  of  the  animal,  and  give  it 
cool.  Relief  will  speedily  follow.  If  a  teacupful  of 
molasses  is  added  to  the  tea,  it  may  be  well,  hut  is 
not  essestial  Keep  the  animal  stirring  until  relief  is 
very  certain.  W e  have  seen  it  tried  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess  in  many  instances. 

In  a  late  instance,  where  the  horse  had  refused  to 
stand,"  two  doses  were  found  necessary,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  second,  the 
horse  began  to  eat.  The  quantity  of  tea  used  was 
about  throe  ounces. 

For  a  drench  to  follow,  molasses  and  lard  mixed  by 
warming,  i6  very  good.  tv.  b. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Timber  for  Under-Draining. — I  wish  to  know  if 
logs,  when  hewn  or  sawed  square,  or  even  plank  nailed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  log,  might  not  be  overlaid  with 
water-lime  cement,  and  profitably  used,  instead  of  stone, 
for  underpinning  buildings,  where  stone  are  very  scarce 
and  timber  plenty.  Would  the  timber  shrink  and  swell, 
and  crack  the  coating  so  as  to  let  in  air  and  moisture, 
and  rot  the  timber.  J.  m.  y.  [If  the  whole  surface  of 
the  timber  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  the  water- 
lime  mortar,  it  would  not  adhere  well,  and  would  after 
a  while  crack  off.  Moisture  would  enter  or  pass  off  at 
different  times,  swell  and  contract  the  timber,  and  all 
would  become  finally  exposed.  Parts  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  would  be  still  more  affected  with  moisture, 
and  freezing  and  thawing  such  portions  of  the  mortar, 
would  accelerate  its  destruction.  If  we  were  compelled 
to  use  timbers  at  all,  we  would  lay  them  in  common  lime 
mortar  in  which  there  was  a  large  portion  of  lime,  which, 
entering  the  pores  of  the  wood,  would  serve  to  preserve 
it.  Applying  lime  wash  to  the  outside  of  the  timbers, 
would  promote  the  same  end — the  lime  wash  being  co¬ 
lored  brown  by  ochre  or  earthy  paint,  to  prevent  a  bad 
appearance  from  the  dead  whiteness  of  the  lime. J 

Chloride  of  Lime. — Will  chloride  of  lime  neutralize 
all  offensive  odors,  if  applied  to  vaults  of  privies — and 
if  so,  what  does  it  cost  1  J.  M.  Y.  [Chloride  of  lime 
tends  to  destroy  all  bad  odors,  especially  vegetable — it 
is  cheap,  but  we  do  not  know  its  wholesale  cost.  For 
privies  it  would  not  answer  well,  without  enough  for 
changing  the  nature  of  all  the  contents.  A  much  cheap¬ 
er  mode  of  destroying  all  the  odor  is  to  sprinkle  in  daily 
a  few  quarts  of  coal  ashes,  which  simply  absorbs  all, 
and  renders  them  dry  and  inodorous.  Pulverized  char¬ 
coal  is  still  better  when  it  can  be  had,  and  even  dried 
peat  does  tolerably  well.] 

Salt  in  the  Soil. — Is  there  any  manure  or  cheap 
chemical  agent,  that  will  restore  the  productiveness  of 
ground  rendered  unproductive  by  becoming  saturated 
with  common  salt!  [Nothing  so  cheap  nor  so  good  as 
■water,  which  will  dissolve  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
salt — -and  if  there  is  subsoil  drainage,  the  rains  will 
soon  wash  it  all  out.] 

Crooked  Horns. — J.  S.  Grennell  inquires  how  to 
scrape  his  steer’s  horns  to  make  them  grow  in  the  right 
direction.  Scrape  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
way  you  want  them  to  grow— if  to  turn  up,  on  the  under 
side — if  out,  scrape  the  inside — -if  long  and  thrifty, 
give  them  roots  or  meal.  h.  p. 

Ditching  Plow. — J.  B.  Tibbits,  J.  H.  Eaton  and 
others.  The  ditching  plow,  the  successful  operation  of 
which  was  described  by  us  a  few  weeks  since,  answers 
well  as  a  subsoil  plow  for  ordinary  purposes — we  know 
of  none  to  exceed  it  in  this  respect.  After  trying  various 
modes,  from  the  use  of  a  $150  ditching  machine,  down¬ 
wards,  we  find  this  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
instrument  to  assist  in  cutting  drains,  independently  of 
its  low  cost.  The  last  number  of  the  Illustrated  Regis¬ 
ter  points  out  several  modes  for  filling  drains  cheaply. 

Walling  a  Spring. — A.  W.  B  A  reservoir  may 
be  built  of  stone  about  a  spring,  in  order  to  raise  the 
water,  by  laying  the  stone  in  water-lime  mortar.  The 
sides  should  be  well  banked  up  with  several  feet  of 
earth,  and  the  top  also  as  well  covered  as  practicable, 
for  if  the  mortar  freezes  it  will  crack  and  leak.  If  the 
interior  is  always  full  of  unfreezing  water,  this  will  be 
a  protection  to  the  inside  wall.  Unless  all  these  require¬ 
ments  can  be  properly  complied  with,  it  would  be  better 
to  lay  up  the  stone  as  commonly  in  stoning  wells,  and 
form  a  thick  bank  of  compact  clay  around  the  stones, 
covering  the  whole  with  sod. 

Grain  Feed  for  Cattle,  &c. — I  have  a  stock  of 
cattle  of  various  ages,  in  as  good  condition  as  cattle  will 
9)  average.  My  hay  is  as  good  as  average.  How  much 
Gh  grain  per  day  can  I  feed  to  each  creature  at  a  profit  I 
h/i  [We  are  not  aware  of  any  accurate  experiments  to  set¬ 


tle  this  question.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  however,  that 
it  is  not  profitable  to  feed  any  quantity  of  grain  to  store 
cattle.]  Should  a  cow’s  tail  be  cut  off  when  the  hair  on 
the  end  twists  I  E.  W.  [No  ] 

Annual  Register. — J).  M  N.,  Lewisburg ,  Pa  — 

We  can  send  you  any  or  all  the  numbers  of  this  work- 
price  25  cents  each. 

Best  Farm  Dog. — I  would  say  to  L.  F.  D.,  page  49, 
that  my  idea  of  a  dog  for  a  farm,  is  a  rough  or  fox  Ter¬ 
rier— say  to  stand  about  20  inches  in  hight,  and  to  weigh 
35  to  40  lbs. — if  properly  taught,  a  dog  of  all-work.  A 
Newfoundland,  if  kept  tied,  will  make  a  great  noise, 
but  if  left  to  run,  are  for  the  most  part,  good  scavengers, 
and  are  always  uncler-foot  when  not  wanted.  I  find  the 
Terrier  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  other  breed,  for 
spunk  and  perseverance,  and  for  outside  farmers  they 
Cannot  be  valued  too  high — have  proved  themselves 
good  for  the  churn,  and  are  death  to  all  small  pests.  N.  J. 

Corn  after  Turnips. — I  have  commenced  a  rota¬ 
tion  of,  first,  corn  ;  rye  hoed  in,  in  August ;  pasture  the 
rye  until  the  next  July;  then  plow  and  apply  a  good 
top-dressing,  and  sow  grass  and  turnip  seed.  A  heavy 
crop  of  turnips  can  be  harvested  in  November,  and  the 
grass  is  none  the  worse  for  the  turnips  that  I  can  see. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  crop  of  turnips  will  affect 
the  next  crop  of  corn  if  the  field  is  in  grass  three  years'] 

E.  W.  Kingston,  Mass.  [Probably  not  ] 

Sweet  German  Turnip. — These  came  up  finely,  but 
were  immediately  attacked  by  a  small  black  bug,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  destroyed  perhaps  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  them.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  raising 
a  number  of  bushels  of  most  beautiful  and  delicious 
turnips.  They  are  altogether  superior  in  flavor  to  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  raised  in  the  turnip  line.  Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  subscribers,  tell  me  how  to  destroy  the  said  bug? 

J.  II.  W.  Gustavus ,  Ohio. 

Lump  on  the  Jaw  of  a  Cow. — I  would  say  to  W.  C. 

A.,  Jr.,  that  if  the  wen  or  lump  under  the  jaw  of  his 
Durham  cow  is  attached  to  the  bone,  any  attempt  to  re-  • 
move  or  check  it  will  be  unavailing.  If  it  is  loose  from 
the  bone,  an  application  of  Iodine  might  probably  be 
beneficial ;  but  most  likely  the  advice  that  Youatt  gives 
in  such  cases  would  be  the  best — -that  is,  to  get  the  ani¬ 
mal  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
but  whenever  the  lump  discharges  matter,  the  effort  to 
improve  the  animal’s  condition  is  hopeless.  J.  Cope. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Equation  of  Time. — What  is  the  variation  from  the 
true  time  expressed  in  your  Almanac,  at  this  point,  viz  : 
Latitude  44°  45'  N  ,  Longitude  91°  20'  W.  A.  G.  M. 

[We  do  not  perhaps  understand  our  correspondent.  Suu 
time  varies  from  mean  time  differently  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  from  nothing  at  some  periods,  to  about  16 
minutes  at  others  ;  and  this  variation  is  not  affected  by 
latitude  or  longitude,  but  is  the  same  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.] 

Grafting  Plums,  &c. — Can  plums,  peaches,  and 
cherries,  be  grafted  with  success?  If  so,  what  is  the 
best  method  of  grafting  them,  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  do  the  work?  A.  II.  A.  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio  [Plums 
and  cherries  may  be  grafted  with  success,  but  not 
peaches,  although  the  latter  sometimes  succeed  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  If  the  stocks  of  the  plum  and 
cherry  are  large,  they  should  be  cleft-grafted ;  if  small, 
they  may  be  tongue-grafted.  Cherries  will  not  succeed 
unless  grafted  very  early,  or  even  before  the  frost  hits 
escaped  from  the  ground  in  spring ;  and  plums  do  best 
if  the  work  is  done  nearly  as  early.] 

Pears  on  Quince. — Will  you  toll  me  which  is  best 
to  do,  graft  my  Angers  quince  this  winter  with  pear,  or 
bud  them  next  summer?  (1)  Will  the  little  dwarfs 
dare  to  give  me  fruit  after  being  called  such  names  ?  (2.) 
What  are  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  of  pears  for  the 
quinee?(3.)  M.  [(1.)  Bud  them  next  summer.  (2.)  For¬ 
tunately,  they  have  not  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  ({< 
human  beings,  and  disregarding  all  calumnies,  show  by  /?) 
their  fruits  just  what  they  really  are,  without  a  con-  > 
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tentious  word.  (3.)  The  best  sorts  on  quince  are  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Angouleme,  Diel,  Glout 
Moroeau,  Winkfield,  Beurre  Superfin,  &c.j 

Stiiawbkhries  from  Seed.  —Will  you  inform  me 
when  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  strawberry  seed.  J.  B. 
S.  Anderson ,  <S  C.  [Wash  the  seed  well  from  the 
fresh  ripe  fruit,  and  sow  immediately — the  soil  must  be 
light,  rich  and  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  except 
in  the  morning ;  covering  them  with  fine  mould  ] 

Corn  Cultivators. — M  R.  JD  For  the  labor  com¬ 
monly  performed  by  cultivators,  we  have  never  found 
any  in  our  own  experience  equal  to  those  made  by  Sayre 
&  Reminoton  of  Utica,  for  cheapness,  strength,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  efficiency,  combined.  The  teeth  are  made 
of  steel,  and  continue  sharp  till  quite  worn-out.  For 
performing  the  labor  of  hoeing,  and  covering  short 
weeds  among  the  corn  plants,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
from  some  practical  trial,  that  Wether  ell' s  Patent 
Horse-  Hoe ,  which  we  described  hist  autumn,  will  prove 
a  valuable  and  labor-saving  implement,  wherever  the 
ground  is  not  excessively  stony.  It  pulverizes  and  scat¬ 
ters  the  soil  in  among  the  young  plants  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

Crooked  Horns,  &c. — J.  S.  Giiennell  may  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  crooked  horn  must  be  scraped  on  the 
side  opposite  that  towards  which  he  wishes  it  to  incline 
— that  is,  if  he  wishes  it  to  turn  up,  scrape  (or  shave) 
the  lower  side,  rubbing  on  some  oil  afterwards,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  growth  of  the  side  that  is  scraped.  Charles 
Richards. 

And  now  please  inform  me  why  my  cattle  rub  off  the 
hair  from  various  parts  of  the  head,  leaving  the  skin, 
which  is  thus  exposed,  very  dry  and  scurfy.  It  cannot 
be  attributed  to  lice,  or  want  of  shelter,  or  food,  or  lit¬ 
ter, — and  is  spreading  from  one  to  another  through  the 
herd.  What  is  the  cause  ?  and  what  would  be  a  pre¬ 
ventive  or  remedy  ?  C.  R.  Bristol,  Ct 

Compost  for  Gardens. — My  neighbors  often  are 
benefited  by  your  advice  in  The  Cultivator,  and  I 
beg  your  aid  too.  My  garden  and  farm  are  gravelly, 
and  the  roads  are  made  of  clay  carted  some  distance. 
There  is  no  muck  to  be  had  within  five  miles.  What 
shall  I  use  to  make  a  compost  with  my  manure  heap? 
What  shall  I  add  to  my  hen  manure  to  make  it  good 
for  my  corn  and  potatoes  next  May?  It  is  likely  many 
would  be  benefitted  by  your  directions  on  these  two 
points,  as  well  as  An  Old  Subscriber.  [Clay  is  a 
very  poor  material  for  roads,  and  gravel  the  best.  For 
light  gravelly  gardens,  a  compost  is  desirable  that 
contains  considerable  elaf.  Instead  therefore  of  cart¬ 
ing  clay  to  the  roads,  let  it  be  used  in  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  with  manure  as  a  compost  for  light  soil.  Loam,  clay, 
or  turf,  are  either  of  them  as  good  as  muck  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  for  compost,  so  far  as  absorbing  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  manure  is  concerned.  For  light  soils,  clay 
would  be  best,  and  for  those  of  a  heavier  nature,  turf 
would  be  better.  Adding  the  hen  manure  to  this  heap 
of  compost  would  retain  all  its  valuable  parts  ] 

Grafting- Wax — Grass  Seed. — Will  you  please  in¬ 
form  me  the  mode  for  making  grafting-wax,  and  the 
most  proper  time  for  spring  grafting?  Also,  the  amount 
of  timothy  and  clover  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre,  on  land 
where  the  timothy  will  run  clover  nearly  out,  in  three 
or  four  years?  M.  P.  D.  St.  Arrnand ,  C.  E.  [A 
good  and  cheap  grafting-wax  is  made  by  melting  to¬ 
gether  and  mixing  well,  4  lbs.  rosin,  2  lbs.  tallow,  1  lb. 
beeswax.  These  three  ingredients  are  used  in  various 
proportions  by  different  propagators— sometimes  in  equal 
quantities  -  sometimes  8  parts  rosin,  and  3  each  of  tal¬ 
low  and  beeswax- — or  8  parts  rosin,  5  of  beeswax,  3  of 
tallow,  <fec.  By  using  lard  instead  of  tallow,  as  it  is 
softer,  more  rosin  may  be  employed.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  clover  and  timothy,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck 
or  more  per  acre,  will  furnish  a  good  seeding  ] 

Sorghum  Mills. — A  correspondent  desires  information 
as  to  which  is  the  best  mill  for  pressing  the  Sorghum. 
Any  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  many  of  our  readers. 


Nansemond  sweet  potato 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— Seed  $5  per  barrel. 
Plants,  at  proper  season,  $2  per  1000 — $1.50  when  10,000  or 
more  are  taken— packed  so  as  to  go  to  all  points  in  the 
North  where  Expresses  will  carry.  For  information  re¬ 
lative  to  propgating,  planting,  &c.,  and  statements  from 
those  who  had  our  plants  the  past  season,  address,  with 
stamp,  O.  8.  MURRAY  &  SON, 

Marl — mlw5t  Twenty-Mile  Stand,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


VALUABLE  stock  horses 

V  FOR  SALE. — The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  two 
fine  Black-Ilawk  Stallions,  both  sired  by  old  Black-Hawk, 
and  from  superior  mares.  One  weighs  1,000  and  the  other 
1,200  lbs.;  both  black  without  marks.  They  are  five  and 
six  years  old,  kind  and  gentle  ;  have  proved  excellent 
stock-getters.  I  have  also  a  promising  two-year-old  Stal¬ 
lion  of  the  Black  Hawk  stock,  and  a  Morgan  of  the  same 
age.  Also  several  Fillies  of  from  one  to  four  years  old. 
Will  sell  any  of  the  above-named  at  low  prices.  Address 

JNO.  JACKSON, 

Mar.  1— w&mlt  Brandon,  Vt. 


CHORT-HORN  HERD  AT  AUCTION. 

kA  Having  sold  my  farm  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  auction,  my  entire 
Herd  of  Short  Horned  Cattle,  consisting  of  about  35  head 
superior  animals.  Among  them  will  be  the  unrivalled 
Bull  “Highflyer,"  578  ;  also,  stock  sired  by  him,  as  well 
as  the  “  Earl  of  Warwick ,”  465.  The  sale  will  take  place 
at  Dover  Plains,  on  the  New- York  and  Harlem  Rail  Road, 
on  the  10th  day  of  May  next,  at  12  o’clock. 

Catalogues  of  Pedigrees  may  be  had  after  the  10th  day 
of  March,  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
New-\rork;  Country  Gentleman,  Albany;  Ohio  Farmer, 
Cleveland  ;  Boston  Cultivator ,  and  of  the  subscriber, 
SAMUEL  T.  TABER, 

Mineola,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

P.  8.  No  animals  will  he  disposed  of  before  the  sale  at 
auction.  Feb.  24— wl0tm2t 


CEEDS  ! — S  BEDS!  !— S  BEDS!!! 

kA  The  subscriber  has  now  in  store,  his  entirely  new 
stock  of  GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
The  very  superior  quality  of  the  following,  is  particularly 
recommended,  all  of  which  are  required  early  : 

Broad  Windsor,  Mazagan,  Long  Pod,  and  Nonpareil 


Beans,  each  per  quart, .  20  cts. 

Extra  Early  and  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  each  per  oz.,  10  “ 
Early  Purple  and  White  Brocoli,  each  •*  30  “ 

Early  Winingstadt,  London,  and  Ox-Heart  Cab¬ 
bage,  each  per  ounce .  20  “ 

Early  White  and  Giant  Solid  Celery,  each  per  oz.,  20  “ 
Ex.  Early  Forcing  and  Early  Horn  Carrot,  '•  10  “ 

Ex.  Early  Paris  and  Thorburn’s  Nonpareil  Cauli¬ 
flower,  each  per  ounce, . 80  “ 

Early  Frame  Cucumbers,  per  ounce,  10  .  “ 

Improved  New-York  Purple  Egg  Plant,  “  80  “ 

Early  White  Vienna  and  Large  White  Kohl  Rabi, 

per  ounce .  20  “ 

Silesia.  India  Head,  Butter,  and  Simpson’s  Impro¬ 
ved,  Lettuce,  per  ounce .  20  “ 

Extra  Double  Curled  Parsley,  per  ounce . 10  “ 

Extra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke  Peas,  per  quart, ...  30  “ 

“  Sangster’s  No.  1  Peas,  “  30  “ 

“  Canada  Peas,  “  25  “ 

“  Tom  Thumb  Peas,  “  75  “ 

Fairbeard’s  Champion  of  England  Peas,  “  ...  30  “ 

Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Peas,  each  "•  ...  50  “ 

Epp’s  Monarch  &  Lord  Raglan  Peas,  each  “  ...  75  “ 

Harrison’s  Glory  and  Perfection  Peas,  each  “  ...  40  “ 
Cherry.  Cayenne,  Bell  and  Squash  Pepper,  3P  oz.,  40  “ 
Early  White  and  Scarlet  Cherry  Radish,  each  “  10  “ 

London  Particular  Long  Scarlet  ‘‘  *•  10  “ 

Christina  Musk  Melon,  (true,)  per  ounce, .  40  “ 

Round  Savoy  Spinage,  per  pound .  60  “ 

Early  Red  Smooth  and  Large  Red  Tomato  each 

per  ounce, . 25  “ 

Early  Garden  Stone  Turnip  per  ounce, . 10  •* 

The  Celebrated  Hubbard  Squash,  per  ouncej . 20  “ 


Twenty-five  varieties  of  choice  Flower  Seeds  for. .1.00 

With  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  seeds  generally,  for 
which  referrence  is  made  to  my  Retail  Catalogue  just 
published,  which  will  bo  mailed  to  address,  enclosing  a 
one  cent  stamp. 

For  sale,  100.000  choice  plants  of  the  celebrated  WIL¬ 
SON’S  ALBANY  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY.  Price 
$2.00  per  100 — 7.50  for  500— $10.00  per  1000,  including  pack¬ 
ing.  WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Albany  Seed  Store, 

March  1— w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  POTATOES.— 

The  subscriber  has  completed  arrangements,  and 
otters  for  sale  the  above  valuable  potato,  which  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  the  genuine  article.  Price  $2 per  bushel  — 
$5  per  barrel  (of  nearly  3  bushels.)  Ready  for  delivery 
about  1st  April.  WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Feb.  24 — wStmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DL.  HALSEY,  Dealer  in 

•  CAM  NBERR  Y  PL  A  NTS, 

Victory-,  Cayuga  County,  IN".  Y. 
BSy  Price— $1  per  Hundred— $6  per  Thousand. 

Feb.  24 — weow6tm2t 

"VTE  I  S  II W  I  T  Z’  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

i-'  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. 

For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Mar.  1— m3t  j  ap.  7 — w4t  34  Cliff-st.,  New- York. 


E 


^LLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  old  established 


“  Ml.  Hope  Nurseries,'''  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Orders  re¬ 
ceived  at.  Agricultural  Depot ,  100  Murray-st.,  New-York. 
Mar  l— mlw2t  |  apl — mlw2t  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


B 


AKER  APPLE  GRAFTS 

by  Mail,  post-paid— 30  cents  per  doz.  Send  stamps. 

F.  A.  ROCKWELL, 

Mar.  1 — w4t.mlt  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

M  APES’  NITROGENIZED  SUPERPHOS- 

phate  of  Lime — alBO  first  quality  of  Peruvian  Guano, 
for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  U)0  Murray-st.,  New-York. 
Mar.l— mlw2t  |  apl — mlw2t  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

WILSON’S  ALBANY  SEEDLING. 

The  Best  and  most  Prolific  Market  Strawberry ! 
Yields  150  to  200  Bushels  per  Acre!  Genuine  Plants  of 
this  superior  variety  for  sale,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Price,  flO  a  thousand— $1.50  a  hundred,  or  $1  for  fifty. 

Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  canes,  $4  per  100 — $2.50  for  50, 
or  16  for  $1. 

New-Rochelle  (or  Lawton)  Blackberry  canes,  $10  for 
100 — $6  for  50 — $3  for  24-  $2  per  dozen 
All  plants  ordered,  securely  boxed  and  delivered  in  Al¬ 
bany,  without  extra  charge. 

Orders  accompanied  by  cash  promptly  attended  to. 

WM.  RICHARDSON, 

Mar.  1— mlt  96  South  Tear!  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EOR  SAL  E.— 100  BARRELS  PURE 

-L  PRINCE  ALBERT  POTATOES. 

50  bushels  Rough  Purple  Chili  Potatoes. 

50  bushels  Peach  Bloiv  Potatoes. 

10  bushels  New-Hartford  Potatoes. 

10  bushels  Garnet  Chili  Potatoes. 

Warranted  Genuine,  and  have  never  been  known  to  rot 
in  any  soil.  Price  $5  ppr  barrel  or  $2  per  bushel. 

F.  W.  NOBLE, 

Mar  1— • m3t  Eastoti,  Pa. 


Albany  seed  planter 

AND  DRILL  BARROW, 

Manufactured  by  Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

Directions  for  Use  accompany  each  Machine. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  latest  and  most  approved 
Seed  Planter  now  in  use  ;  as  seen  in  the  cut,  it  can  be  used 
with  or  without  a  horse.  Its  capacities  are  ns  follows  : 
1st.  For  planting-in  hills,  it  admits  of  twenty-four  varia¬ 
tions  in  distance  between  the  hills  ;  the  smallest  being 
three  inches  apart,  and  the  largest  eight  feet  apart.  2d. 
The  number  of  seeds  to  the  hill  can  be  varied  from  one  to 
any  required  number.  3d.  For  drilling,  it  admits  of 
twentv-four  variations,  thus  adapting  it  to  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  small  seeds.  4th.  It  will  plant  any  required  quan¬ 
tity  of  carrot,  onion,  and  other  small  seeds  per  acre,  from 
1th  to  10  pounds.  Price  $14.  Feb.  10 — w4tmlt 


Notice  of  partners  iii  p  — 

The  undersigned  have  this  day  formed  a  Limited 
Partnership  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  27th  day 
of  -January,  1859,  under  the  name  or  firm  of  HENRY  F. 
DIBBLEE,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  or  manufactu¬ 
ring  Agricultural  Implements.  Machines ,  <jc. — also  sales 
on  commission.  Henry  F.  Dihblee  is  the  General  Partner, 
and  Charles  A.  Griffin,  who  is  the  Special  Partner,  has 
contributed  Eight  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollurs  in 
cash.  Dated  New-York,  January  27,  1859. 

(Signed)  Henry  F.  Dibbles, 
Charles  A.  Griffin. 

The  business  will,  as  heretofore,  be  conducted  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New-  York,  where  an  in¬ 
creased  variety  of  Implements,  Machines ,  Seeds,  Fertili¬ 
zers,  Sfc.,  will  be  found.  March  1— mlt  |  mar  2— wit 

PERUVIAN  GUAN  0.— 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Government  Brand  and 
Weight,  direct  from  the  Peruvian  Agents,  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  in  quantities  to  suit,  purchasers.  Send  for 
a  Circular.  A.  LONGETT, 

Mar  1 — w&mSms  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 


E 


LLIOT’S  WESTERN 

FRUIT  BOO  K- 

A  new  edition  of  this  vwk,  thoroughly  revised,  embra¬ 
cing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits,  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  their  cultivation,  up  to  January,  1859,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit-Growers,  full 
of  excellent  Illustrations,  by 

FT.  R.  ELLIOTT,  Romologist, 

Late  of  Cleveland,  O.,  now  of  St.  Louis.  Price  $1.25. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  price.  A.  O.  MOORE  &  CO., 

Ag.  Book  Publishers, 

Feb.  24 — w2tmit  140  Fultoh-st.,  New-York. 

MAPES’  CELEBRATED  ONE-HORSE 

Steel  Subsoil  Plow,  for  deep  cultivation  of  crops  du¬ 
ring  their  growth.  Also  the  same  pattern,  three  larger  si¬ 
zes,  for  deep  subsoil  plowing.  For  sale  at  Agricultural 
Depot,  100  Murray-st ,  New-York. 

Mar.l — mlw2t  |  apl — mlw2t  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

COMMERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Able  and  honest  men  from  New-Eugland  or  New- 
Vork.  A.  W.  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  feb  10-6* 

American  weeds  and  useful  plants, 

OR  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY, 

By  W.  Darlington,  M  D.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  George  Thurber,  New-York.  A  History  and 
Description  of  all  plants  injurious  or  important  to  the 
American  Farmer  and  Gardener  ;  with  nearly  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations.  * 

The  Weeds  which  now  infejt  our  farms,  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  introduced  from  abroad  ;  and  being  at 
first  unnoticed,  have  spread  from  farm  to  farm,  until  it 
now  costs  the  Farmers  of  America,  millions  of  dollars 
every  year,  for  the  destruction  of  these  foreigners,  or  in 
the  injury  done  to  their  crops.  Every  Farmer  should 
guard  his  grounds  from  the  first  approach  of  his  enemies. 

As  a  class-book  for  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges — 
and  a  Hand-book  for  the  Farmer,  and  for  all  public  and 
private  libraries,  this  book  is  the  most  valuable  addition 
yet  made  to  our  already  large  list  of  Agricultural  Books. 

Price  $1.50.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  A.  O  MOORE  &  CO., 

Ag.  Book  Publishers, 

Feb.  24 — w2tmlt  140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 

COLEMAN’S  FARM  MILL, 

Cornstalk  Cutter  mid  Grinder— (Ilickok’s  Patent.) 
GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City. 
Farmers  sending  us  their  address  will  receive  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  and  Almanac  for  1859.  Dec.  9 — w&m3m 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

“Hovt’a”  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Bone  Dust,  Plaster, 

Poudrette,  Tafeu,  &e. 

The  above  Fertilizers  warranted  pure,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  10— w&mSms  60  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Soto  for  tljc  ^lontfr. 

Davis’  Seedling  Potato. — We  are  indebted  to  J. 
S.  Grennf.ll,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Co.  Ag. 
Society,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  for  a  barrel  of  these  cele¬ 
brated  potatoes,  which  we  regret  to  say,  were  so  badly 
frozen  on  the  way  to  us,  as  to  prevent  our  judging  of 
their  quality.  Mr.  G.  says — “  The  Davis  Seedling 
originated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  about 
five  years  ago,  and  is  now  the  most  popular  potato  in 
the  State;  and  considering  its  great  yield,  its  uniform 
size,  entire  freedom  from  rot,  and  its  dry  mealy  charac¬ 
ter  when  cooked,  is  at  present  the  best  potato  in  the 
United  States.” 

Farming  in  Vermont. — We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  tho  labors  of 
the  farmer  are  bettor  paid  than  in  Vermont.  Though 
emphatically  a  mountain  State,  her  valleys  are  traversed 
by  railroads,  by  which  a  ready  market  is  provided,  with 
but  little  cartage,  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  county 
of  the  State.  In  horses  and  sheep,  she  docs  a  large, 
business  with  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  while  her 
grain  crops,  her  dairy  products- for  which  she  is  celebrat¬ 
ed,  and  her  tine  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  Boston  market.  In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  Jan.  13,  we 
gave  a  statement  of  flic  shipment  of  butter  and  cheese 
(luring  the  year  1858,  from  which  it  appeared  that  over 
$600,000  worth  were  sent  to  market  from  a  single 
depot  in  Franklin  county.  In  the  Middlebury  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Jan.  26.  we  find  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Addison  Co.  Ag.  Society,  from  which  it 
appears  that  premiums  were  awarded  for  the  following 
crops : 

Winter  Wheal — 3-U  and  31|  bu.  per  acre. 

Spring  Wheat  -.'S5i  bu.  per  acre. 

Indian  Corn — 123jf  and  121J  bu.  per  acre. 

Oats— 71  and  65§  bu.  por  acre. 

Peas — 35  bu  per  acre. 

White  Beans — 41f  bu.  per  acre. 

Potatoes- 225  and  182£  bu.  per  half  acre. 

i Sugar  Beets—  340  and  250  bu  per  half  acre. 

A  Young  Forest. — Our  excellent  friend,  Major  M. 
R.  Patrick,  of  Stick  etts’  Harbor,  remarked  a  year  or 
two  since  in  allusion  to  the  different  departments  of  the 
government  at  Washington,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  there  would  have  to  be  a  Department  on  Woods 
and  Forests.  Sympathizing  somewhat  with  this  feeling, 
we  always  record  with  much  pleasure  any  successful  ex¬ 
periments  in  their  increase  and  management,  and  have 
bean  particularly  pleased  with  the  premium  awarded 
recently  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Society  for  a  grove 
of  timber  trees  planted  by  L.  H.  Thomas,  six  miles  cast 
of  Virden.  The  seeds  of  the  trees  were  planted  on  new 
ground  in  1852 — 3,  and  4 — and  “  many  of  tho  walnuts, 
oaks,  and  maples,  are  now  twenty-five  feet  high,  very 
thrifty,  and  growing.” 

High  Farming  at  the  West. — The  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  the  late  meeting  of  its  officers, 
awarded  a  first  premium  for  a  forty  acre  farm ,  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  brothers,  A.  &  0.  Barnard  of  Bloomington, 
who,  as  the  report  states,  “  by  pursuing  a  system  of 
deep  plowing ,  high  manuring ,  and  clean  culture ,  for 
a  number  of  years,  have  distanced  all  competition .” 
Wo  should  like  to  have  had  the  details  of  their  man¬ 
agement  and  profits,  but  tho  above  is  all  we  are  favored 
with. 

Sugar  Cane  Mills. — W.  T.  Dennis  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the 
rollers  of  sugar  cane  mills.  The  rollers  are  plated  with 
composition  metal,  to  prevent,  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
the  iron  roller,  which  corrodes  the  iron,  thereby  discol¬ 
oring  the  juice — making  the  sugar  and  syrup  black,  and 
injuring  its  flavor. 

Good  Sheep. — Messrs.  Charles  &  Van  Metre  of 
the  Center  Market  in  this  city,  have  recently  bought 
100  sheep  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Wright  of  Genesee  county — 
50  of  them  were  fed  by  S.  Wilbur  of  Genesee  Co.,  the 


average  live  weight  of  which  was  135  lbs — dressed,  80 
lbs.  The  other  50  were  fed  by  Wm.  Ware  of-  Batavia 
— average  live  weight,  109  lbs. — not  yet  killed.  The 
price  paid  was  6  cts.  per  lb.  live  weight,  making  the 
first  lot  average  $8.15,  and  the  second,  $6.54. 

Short-Horns  and  Devons  for  California. — Dr. 
J^s.  C.  Cobb  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Qal.,  having 
visited  a  number  of  different  herds  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  stock  for  shipment,  finally  concluded,  last 
week,  an  advantageous  purchase  of  Short-Horns  from 
Wm.  Hurst  of  this  city,  and  of  Devons  from  Capt.  Jos. 
Hilton,  New-Scotland.  The  former  included  “  Duke 
of  Elizabeth,”  14  months  old,  and  “  Nymph’s  Marmion,” 
7  months,  young  bulls  originally  from  the  herd  of  B.  & 
C.  S.  Haines  of  Neiv-Jersey,  and  two  heifers,  “  Anne  ” 
and  “  Dutchess  of  Albany,”  the  latter  especially  one  of 
great  promise,  and  both  in  calf  by  “Neptune.”  The 
four  will  be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  Durham 
blood  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  do  much  to  render  it 
as  popular  there,  as  it  has  long  been  at  the  east.  We 
have  not  received  particulars  as  we  expected,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Devons  obtained,  but  understand  that  they 
comprised  several  choice  animals.  The  whole  were  to 
go  in  the  steamer  of  Saturday.  Accompanied  by  Col. 
Johnson,  and  Hon.  John  Wentworth  of  Chicago,  who 
has  been  spending  some  time  in  this  vicinity,  we  paid  a 
visit  on  Wednesday  to  tbe  stock  under  Mr.  Hurst’s 
care.  “  Neptune,”  we  are  glad  to  sajT,  has  improved 
very  much  in  appearance  and  condition  since  the  State 
Fair,  when  he  was  not  well,  and  is  now  in  nearly  as  ex¬ 
cellent  order  as  ever  before.  Our  readers  already  know 
that  neither  he  nor  his  get,  have  -often  found  their 
superiors.  “  Fenella,”  the  red  cow  purchased  at  Mr. 
Alexander’s  last  sale,  by  Mr.  Thorne,  and  subse¬ 
quently  bought  by  her  present  owners,  when  passing 
through  this  city  on  the  way  to  Thornedale,  has  a  most 
likely  heifer  calf,  now  about  six  weeks  old,  sired  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  by  “  Sirius,”  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  at  its 
present  age,  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  discredit  its 
breeder  or  its  parents.  Mr.  Hurst  deserves  greatcredit 
for  tbe  good  order  preserved  at  bis  establishment,  as 
well  as  for  his  skill  in  its  direction,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  refer  to  both  at  greater  length  if  our  space 
permitted.  Both  Mr.  II.  and  Capt.  Hilton  justly  take 
some  pride  in  the  prospect  that  through  tho  medium  of 
the  present  transaction,  Albany  will  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  still  more  widely  than  heretofore,  a  center  for 
tho  production  and  purchase  of  first-class  animals. 

Sugar-Making  from  the  Sorghum.- — A  .Michigan 
subscriber  says — “  We  want  some  good  articles  on  sugar¬ 
making  from  Sorghum,  defining  tbe  process  minutely 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  experience  of  last  year 
should  produce  something  new,  and  as  it  is  attracting 
more  of  the  attention  of  agriculturists  than  anything 
else,  and  will  become  a  matter  of  national  importance, 
all  who  experimented  with  it  should  furnish  the  public 
with  the  results.” 

“  Sheep  and  Wool.” — Writing  on  this  subject,  tbe 
Genesee  Farmer  says,  “One  reason  why  farmers  are 
averse  to  wool-growing,  is  the  difficulty  of  making  satis¬ 
factory  sales,  as  buyers  are  always  ready  to  decry  the 
article  when  it  first  comes  into  market,  and  quite  as 
willing  to  hold  it  for  a  rise  after  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  it  into  their  hands.”  This  expresses  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  many  farmers  in  regard  to  this  business.  The 
only  remedy  suggested,  is  to  hint  that  “  farmers  who 
have  good  stocks  of  wool, "can  quite  as  well  afford  to  hold 
it  as  those  who  often  borrow  money  to  purchase  for  that 
object.” 

Alderney  Beef. — Mr.  John  T.  Norton  of  Farm¬ 
ington,  Ct.,  recently  sold  a  pair  of  full-blood  Alderney 
steers,  three  years  old  and  not  fat,  simply  in  fair  flesh, 
good  store  order.  They  wore  slaughtered,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  tho  butcher,  made  most  superior  beef,  fully 
and  elegantly  marbled  throughout.  Mr.  Norton  ob¬ 
tained  a  cut  for  his  own  table,  and  assures  the  Home¬ 
stead  that  it  was  “  equal  to  any,  if.  not  the  best  beof  he 
ever  tasted.  Better  testimony  cannot  be  had.” 
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Our  Next  State  Fair. — We  give  elsewhere  a  con¬ 
cise  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
our  State  Ag.  Society,  held  in  this  city  last  week.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  accordance  with  what  we  think  was 
the  generally  prevailing  sentiment,  the  meeting  recom¬ 
mended  Albany  as  the  place  of  holding  the  next  State 
Fair.  The  customary  session  of  the  new  Executive 
Board  was  held  on  Friday  morning,  at  which  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted,  conditional  only  upon  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  city  with  the  usual  requirements  of  the 
Board,  and  October  4 — 7  was  appointed  as  the  time. 
On  the  question  of  time  there  was  quite  a  discussion, 
there  being  a  strong  feeling  outside  of  the  Executive 
Board,  which  we  cannot  ignore,  in  favor  of  an  earlier 
day.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  weather  may  prove 
propitious,  and  that  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  regret 
the  above  decision  from  the  cold  rains  or  threatening 
skies  then  too  likely  to  prevail,  and  the  consequently 
diminished  attendance.  It  is  .thought  that  under  or¬ 
dinarily  favorable  circumstances,  there  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  taken  in  the  next  exhibition,  not  only  in 
our  own  section  of  the  State,  but  in  westerly  portions  of 
New-England,  to  render  the  coming  anniversary  a 
marked  era  in  the  Society’s  history.  During  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Fair  here,  great  changes 
for  the  better  have  taken  place  in  this  city  and  county, 
as  well  as  through  the  whole  territory  around  us — 
changes,  which  include  not  only  improvement  in  various 
ways  on  the  part  of  those  directly  interested  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  matters,  but  also  an  increas¬ 
ed  attention  to  rural  pursuits  and  pleasures  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  regular  business  in  other  occupations. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  It.  T.  Underhill  of  the 
Croton  Point  Vinoyards,  for  samples  of  three  kinds  of 
Wine,  which  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  some  years 
past  and  which  he  now  proposes  to  bring  into  market, 
i  One  is  made  from  the  Catawba  alone,  another  from  the 
Isabella,  and  a  third  from  a  mixture  of  the  juice  of  the 
two  grapes.  Dr.  U.  may  be  addressed  either  at  Croton 
Point,  or  at  Number  293  Broadway,  New- York.  ' 

Vermont  State  Fair — At  a  meeting  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Burlington  on  the  3d  inst.,  it  was  voted  to  hold  their 
next  annual  fair  at  Burlington,  on  the  13th,  14th  15th 
and  16th  of  September. 

The  next  Ohio  State  Fair  is  to  be  held  at 
Zanesville,  Sept.  20 — 23. 

Grape  Culture. — It  will  be  seen  by  a  notice  in  this 
paper,  that  D.  M.  Dewey,  bookseller,  Rochester,  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  work  on  this  subject.  Such  a  work  is 
needed,  and  if  properly  treated,  will  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  rural  books. 

The  Revolving  Horse  Rake — Your  correspondent 
John  Jones  is  correct,  in  regard  to  Moses  Pk.nnook 
being  the  inventor  of  the  “revolving”  horse-rake— the 
single  rake,  however,  had  heen  in  use  several  years 
previously.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  will  show 
that  Moses  Pennoek  took  out  they?rs<  patent  ever  issued 
on  such  rakes,  and  that  on  said  patent  he  also  took  out 
the  first  re  issue  patent  ever  granted  under  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Laws.  This  is  a  memorable  fact  respecting  the 
revolving  rake.  I  cannot  name  with  certainty  the  year 
in  which  this  rake  made  its  appearance — but  it  was 
about  thirty-five  years  ago — as  I  remember  well — when 
a  boy  n.t  home  on  my  father’s  farm — seeing  friend  Pen- 
nock  bringing  his  rake  to  us  for  trial,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  neighbors  to  witness  its  performance. 

You  may  therefore  safely  place  the  name  of  Moses 
Pennock  “in  large  letters”  for  the  gratification  of 
your  correspondent  “  G.  L.”  D.  Chester  Co .,  Penn. 

Large  Radish. — While  writing,  I  will  tell  you  what 
a  largo  radish  I  .took  up  out  of  my  garden  last  October. 
It  was  two  feet  ten  inches  long — five  inches  above  the 
bottom  point,  was  twenty-one  inches  round,  and  five  in¬ 
ches  below'  the  top,  fifteen  inches  round.  AVhen  topped 
and  dirt  cleaned  off,  it  weighed  twelve  pounds.  A.  G. 
Sabula,  Iowa. 


Hint  to  Our  Western  Friends. — We  very  much 
need  a  large  circulation  of  some  well  established  and 
reliable  work  on  agriculture,  stock  growing,  Ac.,  like 
the  Country  Gentleman,  in  Iowa.  “  By-the-way,” 
Messrs.  Editors,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  you  would 
solicit  and  urge  through  your  columns,  upon  our  western 
farmers,  the  great  importance  of  communicating  their 
views  and  experience  through  the  same  medium,  I 
verily  believe  it  would  be  much  to  your  advantage,  as 
well  as  enlighten  some  of  your  readers.  D.  A.  Farm¬ 
ington,  Iowa. 

Fine  Oxen. — One  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  L.  Murdock, 
has  a  pair  of  grade  Durham  cattle,  six  years  old  past, 
matched  when  they  were  about  12  hours  old,  that  now 
weigh  about  fifty-eight  hundred  pounds.  He  intends  to 
feed  them  next  year.  If  these  cattle  continue  to  do 
well,  old  Cayuga  will  bo  apt  to  take  the  front  rank  next 
year.  H.  A.  Venice  Center. 

What  op  the  Mice  ! — Two  or  three  years  since,  com¬ 
plaints  came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  conse-  ' 
quence  of  the  ravages  of  the  meadow-mole.  Fruit 
trees  were  ruined  by  thousands,  and  almost  every  thing 
having  vegetable  life  was  attacked  by  these  vermin. 
This  fall  and  winter  they  appear  to  be  missing,  at  least 
in  this  neighborhood.  Where  have  they  gone  to  ?  We 
can  say  “  good  riddance  ”  to  them  ;  but  as  we  then  be¬ 
moaned  our  losses,  let  us  now  give  thanks  that  we  are 
spared  the  like  of  them.  E.  Merritt.  Pawling. 

Kershaw  Squash. — I  enclose  a  few  seeds  of  the 
Kershaw,  raised  by  me  last  fall.  Seed  were  sent  to  a 
friend  two  years  ago,  from  Alabama.  They  keep  about 
as  well,  or  better  perhaps,  than  the  Marrow,  and  taste 
more  like  a  sweet  potato  than  squash,  though  the  form 
resembles  the  Crook-neck,  but  it  grows  larger.  I  am 
very  fond  of  eating  slices  of  them,  fried  in  pork  fat. 
The  Southerners  eat  them  so,  and  also  baked.  Henry 
B.  Osgood.  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Cholera  in  Hogs,  Ac. — The  cholera  is  slaying  its 
thousands,  and  the  probability  is  that  stock  hogs  will  be 
high  in  the  spring.  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
are  high  now.  F.  R.  Bullitt  Co.,  Ky. 

Black  Barley. — I  impose  a  sample  of  Black  Bar¬ 
ley.  This  is  a  fall  or  winter  variety,  recently  introduc¬ 
ed  from  England— so  says  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
sent  it  to  me  from  Hamilton  Co.,  0.  He  says  it  is  very 
prolific  —having  counted  56  heads  from  one  grain  ;  says 
it  will  not  malt,  but  is  raised  for  stock— being  superior 
to  oats.  This  barley  may  not  be  new  to  you.  1  shall 
give  it  a  trial.  L.  Norris.  Windsor,  0. 

Net  Weight  of  Swine. — In  one  of  the  recent  num¬ 
bers  of  your  paper,  I  notice  a  carefully  prepared  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  hogs,  showing  in 
the  cases  quoted,  that  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  was  quite 
too  much.  Being  a  western  man,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
our  eastern  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  hogs 
to  market  as  a  rule  ?  If  so,  then  we  must  give  up,  for 
while  I  have  seen  many  such  hogs,  yet  it  is  not  true  as 
a  rule.  A  drove  of  300  or  400  hogs,  making  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  250  or  300  lbs.,  would  be  extra  fine.  I  have 
been  so  situated  for  some  months  past,  that  I  have 
made  up  the  loss  in  netting  hogs  for  several  thousand 
head,  and  find  that  hogs  of  200  to  300,  well  fatted,  will 
lose  the  one-fifth,  while  if  under  that  weight,  and  only 
marketable,  the  loss  has  been  one-fourth.  Extra  hogs, 
such  as  stated  by  your  correspondent,  would  not  vary 
from  his  statement.  Subscriber.  Alton,  III. 

Cure  for  Scratches  on  Horses’  Feet. — First  wash 
them  clean  with  soap  and  water — then  apply  w  hite  lead 
and  linseed  oil,  rubbing  it  thoroughly  in  with  a  brush. 
One  application  will  commonly  effect  a  cure,  but  in  bad 
cases  two  may  be  necessary.  Wilson  Dennis.  Apple- 
bachville,  Pa. 

EfagP  The  “Memoranda”  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  interrogatories  in  agricultural  statistics,  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  have  been  sent  us  by  Ciias. 
Morrell,  member  for  New-York  of  the  late  “  Advi¬ 
sory  Board.” 
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T?  I  R  S  T  PREMIUM 
HORSE  PO  WERS,  THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. , 
Made  by  G.  WESTI1VGHOUSE  &  CO., 

SCHENECTADY ,  N.  Y. 

First  Premiums  at  the  State  Fairs  of  New- York  and 
•  Michigan  in  1856,  New-York  and  New- Jersey  in 
1857,  and  New-York  in  1858. 


Endless  Chain  Powers— One,  Two,  and  Three  Horse. 

These  are  made  to  run  still  and  easy,  by  having  the 
chains  peculiarly  constructed  :  and  all  danger  to  the  team 
by  having  the  gearing  fly  off,  when  in  motion,  put  away, 
by  having  it  so  fastened  that  it  cannot  work  loose  and 
come  off  when  in  motion. 

The  Three-TIorse  Powers  are  equal  to  a  Six-Horse  Le¬ 
ver  Power,  for  dr'  ving  a  Threshing  Machine.  Threshers 
of  suitable  sizes  are  made  to  go  with  these  Powers.  • 

Lever  Iron  Powers,  for  from  4  to  8  horses. 

From  our  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
machines,  and  the  examination  made  of  the  various  kinds 
now  in  use.  we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion  that 
we  have  a  Power  which  is  superior  to  most,  if  not  all 
others  now  in  use.  Wo  have  its  gearing  placed  in  a  strong 
cast-iron  frame,  ail  one  piece — therefore  will  not  rot,  nor 
become  weak  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  as  with  wood 
frames,  which  let  the  machinery  get  out  of  place,  causing 
it  to  break  or  wear  out, -besides  making  the  Power  run 
heavy.  Powers  often  lose'10  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  pow¬ 
er,  by  becoming  strained  from  their  proper  shape.  The 
Jack  is  connected  with  the  Power  by  a  line  shaft  with 
universal  joints.  The  horses  have  only  to  step  over  this 
shaft.  The  motion  can  be  very  readily  changed  from  that 
necessary  for  threshing,  to  that  for  a  Cotton  Gin.  The 
band- wheel  is  horizontal,  wWcIi  makes  it  convenient  in 
threshing  as  the  Power  may  he  left  unmoved,  while  the 
Thrasher  can  be  changed  to  different  positions.  No  arms 
or  center  are  used  or  necessary  for  the  main  driving-wheel. 
The  power  is  conveniently  arranged  for  moving,  and  easi¬ 
ly  set  for  working,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  as 
efficient  with  six  horses,  as  most  others  are  with  eight. 

Overshot  Threshers  with  Vibrating  Separators,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  Winnower. 

These  Threshers  have  an  arrangement  patented  by  us. 
which  effectually  prevents  the  grain  and  dust  from  flying 
into  the  feeder’s  face — which  removes  the  principal  objec¬ 
tion  to  Overshot  Threshers.  The  cylinders  are  made 
strong  and  heavy,  have  their  teeth  or  spikes  securely  fas¬ 
tened  in  by  a  screw  and  nut  inside,  and  are  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  before  leav  ng  the  shop,  by  being  made  to  run  per¬ 
fectly  still  at  a  high  speed,  on  a  light  frame. 

The  Vibrating  Separator  merely  separates  the  grain 
and  chaff  from  the  straw,  but  is  done  in  a  perfect  manner 
by  aid  of  a  straw-shaker  placed  in  the  Separator.  We 
have  obtained  first  premiums  at  a  number  of  the  New- 
York  State  Fairs,  on  our  Thresher  and  Vibrating  Separa¬ 
tor,  and  are  considered  by  all  who  used  have  them  to  be 
the  best  in  use. 

The  Winnower  combined  with  the  Thresher,  threshes 
and  cleans  the  grain,  delivering  the  clean  grain  at  the  side 
of  the  machine  by  a  spout.  A  revolving  wire  separator 
connected  with  it,  makes  it  the  best  machine  for  separa¬ 
ting  the  grain  from  the  straw,  that  there  is  now  used.  It 
threshes  clean,  cleans  the  grain  well,  and  when  doing  a 
fair  amount  of  work,  will  not  waste  grain  by  carrying  it 
off  with  the  straw. 

W e  make  two  sizes  of  this  machine.  One  size  for  a  Two 
Horse  Endless  Chain  or  a  Four-Horse  Lever  Power  ;  the 
other  for  a  Three-Horse  Endless  Chain  or  Six  to  Eight 
Horse  Lever  Power.  We  also  make  Undershot  Threshers 
with  Winnowers,  which  have  been  driven  usually  by  Le¬ 
ver  Powers. 

We  have  purchased  the  right  of  making  Pusey’s  Patent 
Governor  for  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers,  in  connection 
with  onrs.  This  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  Power,  as  it  effectually  regulates  its  motion,  and  is 


a  preventive  of  accidents  liable  to  occur  by  the  break¬ 
ing  or  flying  off  of  belts. 

Besides  the  above,  we  make  machines  for  Hulling  Clo¬ 
ver,  with  or  without  a  Cleaner  attached  ;  Wood  Saws, 
Drag  and  Circular.  Also  a  Batter- Worker,  invented  by 
George  Price,  a  Shaker,  which  is  by  the  Shakers  said  to 
be  an  excellent  machine  for  that  purpose. 

PRICES. 

Two-Horse  Power  Thresher  and  Separator  (26  inch 

Cylinder,) . $160 

Two-Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separator,  (30-inch 

Cylinder,) . 165 

One-Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separator, .  135 

Three-Horse  Power, .  140 

Two-HorsePower, _ 115 

One-Horse  Power,  . . 90 

Lever  Power  without  Sweeps,.. .  110 

Lever  Power  with  Sweeps. .  115 

Two-Horse  Power  Thresher  and  Winnower  (55  feet 

of  Belt,)  . .  245 

Thresher  and  Winnower  (for  Two  Horse  Power,)  ..  125 
Large  Thresher  &  Winnower,  with  Tailing  Elevator, 

for  3-horse  Endless  Chain  or  Lever  Power, _ 145 

Thresher  and  Separator  (26-inch  Cylinder,) . .  45 

Thresher  and  Separator  (30-iuch  Cylinder,) .  60 

Clover  Machine  with  Cleaner,. .  80 

Clover  Machine  without  Cleaner, . 40 

Circular  Wood  Saw  (24  inch  Saw.  Railway  Table,)...  40 

Circular  Wood-Saw  (24-inch  Saw,  Slide  Table,) _  37 

Drag-Saw,  for  cutting  logs, . 32 

Dog  Power,  for  churning, _ 15 

Pusey’s  Patent  Governor,  . .  8 

Pusey’s  Patent  Governor  in  connection  with  Power,.  5 

Shaker  Butter  Worker, . $10  and  12 

M ain  Belting  ( Rubber)  for  lever  power,  16  to  20  cts.  foot. 

All  tbe  above  machines  we  manufacture  in  a  substantial 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  warrant  them  to  suit  those 
purchasing  after  a  fair  trial,  and  after  we  or  our  agents 
shall  have  had  opportunity  to  correct  anything  that  may 
cause  dissatisfaction,  or  they  may  be  returned  to  us,  and 
tbe  pay  given  will  be  refunded.  Further  information  will 
be  given  upon  application  to  the  subscribers. 

All  communications  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and 
orders  receive  immediate  attention. 

Feb.  24— w&mlt  G.  WESTING  HOUSE  &  CO. 

rI^  HE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

J-  Poudrette !  Poudrette  !  ! 

Is  offered  for  sale  by  the  subscribers,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  lias  been  now 
in  use  for  over  17  years,  and  is  the  most  popular  manure 
for  corn  and  early  vegetables,  in  market. 

It  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  can  be  put  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed  without  injury.  Price  $1  50  per  barrel, 
delivered  on  board  of  vessel,  for  any  quantity  over  6  bar¬ 
rels.  $2  06  for  a  single  barrel. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The  undergigned  have  used  the  Poudrette  of  the  Lodi 
Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  number  of  years,  and  upon 
the  crops  set  opposite  to  their  names,  and  can  recommend 
it  as  a  cheap,  and  most  excellent  fertilizer. 

Charles  Smith,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  10‘years,  corn. 

Cyrus  Canfield,  Caldwell,  “  10  •’  ,l 

John  Squires,  Livingston,  “  10  do.  and  garden  truck. 

A.  J.  Jacobus,  “  “  17  do.  “  “ 

LI  W.  Harrison,  Caldwell,  “  10  do.  “  •> 

J.  Simpson,  Franklin,  “  8  do.  “  “ 

Hiram  Farnhain,  Livingston,  “  15  do.  “  “ 

J.  A.  Harrison,  Orange,  “  10  do.  “  “ 

B.  F.  Lum,  Chatham,  “  15  do.  “  “ 

A  pamphlet  containing  certificates  of  practical  fanners 
in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  every  information 
and  direction  for  use.  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending 
the  address.  GRIPPING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Company, 

North  Rivrr  Ag.  Warehouse,  60  Cortlandl-st  ,'N.York. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  FARMERS. 

O  O  n  X  .A.. 

This  fertilizer  is  composed  of  dead  animals,  leather 
scraps,  old  boots  and  shoes,  (gathqred  in  cities.)  dissolved 
by  a  new  and  ingenious  process,  into  a  liquid  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  molasses  ;  to  this  is  added  night-soil,  blood, 
and  ground  bones.  The  whole  is  then  dried  and  ground. 

It  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  well-known 
fertilizing  qualities  entering  into  its  composition.  Circu¬ 
lars,  with  directions  for  use  and  analysis,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  on  application  to  the  subscribers— agents  for  the  Lodi 
Manufacturing  Co.  GR1FFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 
North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

March  1 — m3t  No.  CO  Cortlajidt-st.,  New-York. 
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IRON  FIELD  ROLLER  S.— 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Field  and  Garden  Rollers,  as  manu¬ 
factured  at  the 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

BT 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

PROPRIETORS, 

Nos.  63  <fe  64  State  Street, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  Field  Rollers  are  made  of  12-inch  iron  sections  of  SO, 
24,  and  20  inches  diameter,  and  four  to  seven  sections  all 
hung  upon  a  heavy  iron  shaft,  of  the  required  length  for 
the  Roller. 

Hangers  from  each  end  of  the  shaft,  suspend  a  strong 
plank  box  or  tray  over  the  Roller,  for  carrying  extra 
weight ;  to  this  box,  a  tongue  is  bolted  for  drawing  the 
same. 

By  this  construction,  each  section  revolves  independent 
from  the  others,  which  greatly  facilitates  turning  it  about, 
and  avoids  shoving  up  the  ground  in  the  operation. 

The  Roller  serves  to  level  and  smooth  plowed  land,  and 
when  seeded  to  grass,  prepares  it  for  the  Scythe,  Mowing 
Machine  and  Horse-Rake,  as  it  forces  sods  and  small 
stones  into  the  ground,  pulverizes  the  lumps  of  earth,  and 
compresses  the  soil  at  the  surface  around  the  seeds  sown, 
and  causes  a  quicker  and  more  sure  germination  and 
growth.  This  compression  deprives  of  shelter  many  kinds 
of  injurious  insects,  which  otherwise  would  find  habita¬ 
tions' among  tho  lumps,  stones,  and  loose  earth — often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  growing  crops.  When  used  on  land 
after  the  frost  is  out  in  spring,  it  presses  back  the  earth 
and  roots  of  plants  which  have  been  raised  by  the  action 
of  freezing,  and  preserves  the  crop,  which,  if  left  exposed, 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

This  compressed  surface,  although  but  nominal  in 
thickness,  is  a  sure  preventive  of  die  beating  down  by 
heavy  rains,  as  it  will  withstand  the  force  of  the  hardest 
storm  of  rain  or  hail,  and  cause  the  water  to  filter  gently 
through,  without  drowning  and  solidifying  the  earth  be¬ 
neath. 

In  light  and  porous  soils,  the  Roller  is  indispensable  for 
the  retention  of  sufficient  moisture  to  protect  vegetation, 
and  often  saves  the  whole  crop  from  tho  effects  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  sun  without  it. 

Price,  30-inch,  6  sections,  $50— $5  off  for  each  section 
less  than  6 

Price  24-inch,  6  sections,  $45 — $4.50  off  for  each  section 
less  than  6. 

Price  20-inch,  5  sections,  $35 — $4  off  for  each  section  less 
than  5. 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  (for  Hand  Use.) 

These  are  constructed  of  iron  sections,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Field  Rollers,  but  without  box  for  extra  weight. 
One  sided  weights  are  attached  to  the  shaft  inside  of  each 
section,  and  the  handle  is  forked  and  fastened  by  square 
fittings  to  each  side  of  the  shaft,  and  is  thus  counter¬ 
balanced  and  inclines  upward,  and  relieves  the  operators. 

Prices.  15  inches  diameter,  2  sections  in.  long,  $6.50 — 

each  additional  section  extra,  $1.50. 

Price,  20  in.  diameter.  1  section  12  in.  long,  $9— each  ad¬ 
ditional  section  extra,  $4. 

Price,  20  inches  diameter,  1  section,  20  in.  long,  $14. 
Price,  24  inches  diameter,  2  sections.  12  in.  long.  $18. 
Price,  28  inches  diameter,  2  sections  12  in.  long,  $20. 
Full  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Alba¬ 
ny  Ag.  Works,  furnished  on  receipt  of  6  cents  to  prepay 
•  postage  on  same.  .  Feb.  17— w&mlt 


Hungarian  grass  .—The  Sub¬ 
scriber  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  public  wiih 
GENUINE  SEED,  in  small  lots — price  per  bushel,  $3.00. 
A  sufficient  quantity  to  seed  one  acre  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  THORBURN,  Seedsman, 

Feb.  17 — w3mlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  SEED  S. — As  the  season  of 
Hot-bed  making  is  near  at  hand,  the  subscriber 
calls  attention  to  his  complete  assortment  of  EARLY 
SEEDS,  consisting  of  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Egg  Plants,  Carrots,  Celery,  Peppers,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  for  early  use.  The  seeds  are  all  fresh,  and  of  first 
quality.  WILLIAM  THORBURN,  Seedsman, 

Feb.  3 — w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Field  and  garden  seeds 

from  reliable  growers. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  ot  the 

most  apjiroved  patterns. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  10 — w&m3ms  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City. 

THOKBURN’S  descriptive 

RETAIL  CATALOGUE  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  1859,  now  ready,  will  be  mailed  to  appli¬ 
cants,  by  enclosing  a  one  cent  stamp  Address 

WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Feb.  10 — w3tmlt.  492  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

“Hoyt’s”  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Bone  Dust,  Plaster, 

Poudrette,  Tafeu,  «fcc. 

The  above  Fertilizers  warranted  pure,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  10— w&m3ms  60  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 

SPECIAL  NOTIC  E. — Farmers  Send 

your  orders  for 

Shares'  Patent  Coulter  Harrow  and  Grain  Coverer, 
Shares'  Patent  Potato  Covering  Machine, 

Shares'  Hoeing  and  Hilling,  and  Cultivating  Machine. 
These  Implements,  which  attracted  very  great  attention 
at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  held 
at  their  rooms  in  this  city,  on  the  10th  inst.,  will  work  on 
any  kind  of  land,  even  if  stony  and  stumpy.  Every  far¬ 
mer  present  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the 
principle  and  appearance  of  the  machines,  and  we  received 
a  number  of  orders  for  them,  from  men  who  had  never 
seen  them  before.  7Viey  were  satisfied  (he  principle  on 
which  they  were  constructed  was  right.  In  the  Co.  Gent, 
of  Feb.  10,  we  saw  a  communication  signed  by  G.  W. 
Durant,  giving  his  opinion  of  the  Cultivating  and  Hilling 
Machine,  which  was  the  only  one  he  used  or  ever  saw. 
We  will  guarantee  that  each  of  these  machines  will  per¬ 
form  as  well,  if  not  better  than  Mr.  Durant  says,  and  if 
farmers  wish  either  of  these  implements,  they  must  ap¬ 
ply  soon,  as  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  we  are  fearful  that  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  supply 
them  in  the  spring.  They  will  cause  a  great  revolution  in 
the  working  of  the  farm,  making  it  cheap  and  easy,  and 
more  perfect  than  it  was  ever  done  before.  First  come 
first  served.  For  particulars  and  Catalogue,  address 
PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  (only  Manufact’rs,) 

Feb.  17 — w2tmlt  Albany.  N.  Y. 

TO  DEVON  BREEDERS.— 

To  avoid  breeding  in-and-in,  the  subscriber  offers 
to  sell  or  exchange  (for  a  strictly  first-class  animal,)  bis 
thorough-bred  North  Devon  Bull  “  Metropolitan,”  now 
three  years  old,  bred  by  R.  H  Van  Rensselaer  of  Morris, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  directly  from  imported  stock.  Sire, 
Megunticook  (251) — G.  Sire,  Prince  Albert  (102) — Dam, 
Ladybird  (.820,)  by  Venture — Grand  Dam  Lady,  by  Hun¬ 
dred  Guinea  (56.)  JOHN  BANKS, 

Feb.  3 — w4tmlt  Bainbridge,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HAY  PR  ESSE  S  —  D  E  D  E  R  I  C  K’S 

Celebrated  Patent  Portable  Hay  Presses,  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  only  ones  that  will  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Farmer:  One  ton  of  hay  per  hour  can  bo 
pressed  with  one  of  these  machines,  worked  by  two  men 
and  a  boy, in  convenient  sized  bales,  weighing  from  270  to 
325  pounds.  Price  from  $130  to  $165,  delivered  on  cars  or 
boat,  in  Albany,  N  Y.  For  further  particulars,  address 
PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Feb.  10 — w4tmlt  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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nonsE  HOE, 

AND  ADJUSTABLE 

DOUBLE  MOULD-BOARD  PLOW  COMBINED, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BT 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 
Nos.  6 a  <Sc  64  State  Street, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

SAYRE  &  REMINGTON, 

Utioa,  N.  Y. 

This  implement,  although  but  recently  patented  and  in¬ 
troduced,  has  had  an  extensive  sale  the  past  season. 

It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  weeding,  hoeing,  and  hill¬ 
ing  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  broom  oorn,  potatoes,  and  in 
fact,  all  crops  planted  in  hills  or  rows,  and  without  the  use 
of  a  plow  or  hand-hoe. 


Fig.  1  shows  the  implement  as  arranged  for  hilling  and 
hoeing.  For  common  use,  the  wheel  E  is  set  as  low  as 
the  edges  of  the  blades  or  mold-boards  C  and  D,  which 
causes  the  implement  to  run  level,  the  wheel  traveling  in 
the  furrow  made  by  the  front  tooth  B.  For  wet  soil,  the 
wheel  E  should  be  lowered  about  two  inches,  proventing 
the  blades  C  and  D,  running  as  low  as  the  front  tooth  B. 


Nig.  2. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  implement  arranged  for  turning  the 
earth  from  the  crop— the  change  from  fig.  1  being  the 
transposition  of  the  blades  C  and  D,  each  for  the  other, 
thereby  cutting  up  the  weeds  and  covering  them  between 
the  rows. 


Fig  3. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  same  implement  as  arranged  for  a 
Double  Mold-Board  Plow.  This  is  done  by  closing  the 
sides  of  the  frame,  using  a  shorter  cross-bar  instead  of  the 
long  one,  as  in  fig.  1,  and  moving  the  forward  tooth  hack, 


and  the  two  back  teeth,  C  andD,  forward,  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  back  edges  of  the  forward  tooth,  which  makes  a 
complete  Double  Mold-Board  Plow,  with  the  wheels  as 
shown  in  fig.  3,  and  is  used  for  furrowing,  ditching,  ridg¬ 
ing,  hilling,  and  digging  potatoes,  as  well  as  various  other 
purposes. 

The  points  and  mold-boards  are  of  the  best  steel,  and 
highly  polished.  They  are  free  from  clogging  in  any  soil, 
and  very  durable.  By  running  on  adjusting  wheels  at 
both  ends,  they  are  easily  drawn,  and  can  be  set  to  any 
depth  ;  and  in  being  adjusted  to  various  widths,  they  do 
not  change  the  working  angle  of  the  mold-hoards  C  and  D, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  expanding  cultivators  and 
horse-hoes. 

Persons  ordering  them  will  please  state  what  kind  of 
soil  and  crops  they  desire  to  use  them  for,  as  among  the 
great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes  of  the  steel  mold  boards, 
and  temper  of  the  steel,  the  best  for  each  of  the.  purposes 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  can  be  selected. 

They  have  been  awarded  Premiums  as  the  beBt  machines 
exhibited  at  the  following  Fairs  : 

'  United  States  Fair  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

“  “  “  Richmond,  Va. 

New- York  State  Fair  at  Buffalo. 

“  “  “  Syracuse. 

American  Institute,  at  Crystal  Palace,  New-York. 

Syracuse  Mechanic’s  Fair,  Syracuse. 

Albany  County  Fair,  Albany. 

Oneida  County  Fair,  Utica. 

Herkimer  County  Fair,  Little  Falls. 

Rensselaer  County  Fair,  Lansingburgh. 

Tompkins  County  Fair,  Ithaca. 

Saratoga  County  Fair,  Meciianicsville. 

Delaware  County  Fair,  Delaware,  O. 

Maryland  State  Fair.  Baltimore. 

Virginia  State  Fair,  Petersburg. 

Seaboard  Ag.  Fair,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  above  includes  every  Fair  where  they  have  been 

exhibited. 

They  also  manufacture  and  have  constantly  on  hand,  a 
great  variety  of  kinds  and  sizes  of  Cultivator  Teeth  ;  also 
Cultivators  complete  for  one  and  two  horses,  constantly 
on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices. 
The  two-horse  Cultivator,  as  shown  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  construction  in  use.  as 
it  is  easily  managed,  and  readily  set  to  any  width,  and  the 
teeth  so  arranged  as  to  maintain  parallel  distances  in  work¬ 
ing  in  ^he  earth  at  ail  widths. 

For  prices,  address  by  mail  as  above. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  en  receipt  of 
six  cents  to  prepay  postage  on  same. 

Agricultural  implements 

AT  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICES , 
Consisting  of  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers  and  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Excelsior  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Harrows.  Straw 
and  Hay  Cutters,  Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  Churns,  Cult! 
vators,  Iron  and  Wood  Beam  Plows,  &c.,  & c.  Send  for 
a  Circular  giving  prices.  For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Mar  1 — rn3t  |  mar  24 — w6t  No.  34  Clift-st.,  New-York 

Superphosphate  of  lime. 

BONE  1)  U ST  Warrranted  pure. 

For  sale  by  A  LONGETT, 

Mar  1 — m3t  |  mar  24 — wlOt  34  Clift' st ,  New-York. 


In  Press,  soon  to  be  Published, 

PEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE, 

Designed  for  the  use  of  amateurs  in  the  Northern 
States,  with  practical  directions  for  t lie 

Cultivation  of  Vineyards, 

Comprising  the  observations  and  directions  of  the  most 
eminent  Grape  Growers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  la¬ 
test  and  most  approved  methods  of  Manufacturing  Wine, 
illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Bv  John  Pbin. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.:  D.  M.  DEWEY.  1859. 

Price  in  muslin  binding, . . . $  75 

“  “  “  with  4  colored  plates,..  1.50 

The  work  will  he  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  address,  pos¬ 
tage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price,  soon  as  issued — or 
on  or  before  April  1.  Address  as  above.  Feb.  17w&mlt 

C-j  LOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  — 

)  The  subscribers  will,  in  connection  with  Agricultu¬ 
ral,  Horticultural,  and  their  Garden  Seed  business,  receive 
consignments  (pay  charges)  of  Clover  and  Timothy  seed 
from  growers  and  others.  Dealing  directly  with  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  these  articles,  we  can  of  course  obtain  the 
highest  prices,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  consignments  of 
the  above  mentioned  seeds.  References  as  to  responsibil¬ 
ity  given  if  required.  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Jau.  13 — w8tm2t  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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SEED  PLANTER  S.— As  the  time 

for  selecting  and  purchasing  Planting  Machines  is 
at  hand,  the  careful  attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the 
assortment  manufactured  and  for  sale  at  the 

ALBANY  AlGYL,  WORKS, 
Nos.  62  &•  G4r  State  Street, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y„ 

TtnyCTCRY  BROTHERS,  Propriet’rs. 
Among  them  may  be  found  the  two-handled 
Albany  Corn  and  Seed  Planter, 

Also  known  as  Emery’s  Corn  Planter— for  hand  or  horse 
power,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  seeds,  large  or  small, 
heavy  or  light,  and  any  amount  to  the  hill,  drill,  or  acre. 
It  is  also  equally  well  adapted  for  hills  or  drills.  This  is 
shewn  in  the  foreground  in  the  engraved  group  of  Plan¬ 
ters  annexed.  Another  is  the  two-handled 
Garden  Drill  and  Planter, 

For  all  kinds  of  seeds,  large  and  small,  for  garden  use. 
This  is  shown  on  the  right  hand  of  the  group  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  third  is  the  one  handled 

Seed  Drill,. 

Intended  only  for  small  seeds  and  for  drill  planting.  This 
is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  group.  The  last  of  the  group  is 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Farmer,  in  the  act  of  using  it, 
and  is  called  the 

Double  Hill  Hand  Corn  Planter, 

For  planting  two  rows  at  a  time  by  hand,  in  hills,  as  the 
operator  walks  through  the  field,  as  with  two  walking 
canes,  one  in  each  hand,  and  planting  each  time  he  sets 
them  in  the  earth. 

Tiiis  assortment  comprises  all  the  Farmer  and  Gardener 
can  desire,  and  each  machine  is  of  the  most  approved 
kind  in  use.  The  Albany  Corn  Planter  has  been  in  use 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  has  been  the  most  successful  of 
all  machines  for  the  purpose  intended — working  equally 
well  with  all  kinds  of  seeds  and  soils.  It  has  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  enjoys  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scores  of  more  recent 
inventions,  and  many  times  tbo  effort  made  to  introduce 
them,  this  Albany  Planter  still  maintains  its  supremacy. 

It  has  the  circular  brush  and  slide  distributing  arrange¬ 
ment  for  small  seeds,  like  the  smaller  Hand  Garden  Drills. 
It  also  has  a  wooden  cylinder  fitted  inside  the  seed  hopper, 
which  is  substituted  for  the  circular  brush,  when  corn  and 
like  seeds  are  to  be  planted.  This  cylinder  lias  a  series  of 
cells  or  cups  in  its  surface,  'which  are  adjustable  to  any 
amount  or  size  of  the  seeds,  or  can  be  arranged  so  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  cups  shall  receive  seeds,  while  the 
others  take  none  at  all. 

This  cylinder  receives  a  motion  by  means  of  its  shaft 
and  gear  wheels,  and  connection  with  the  large  forward 
ground  wheel.  The  disc  of  this  large  wheel  having  seve¬ 
ral  rows  of  cogs,  it  can  be  made  to  give  any  variety  of 
motion  required  to  the  cylinder,  for  planting  various 
seeds,  in  different  quantities  and  distances  apart.  With  all 
the  cells  open,  and  the  highest  motion  of  the  gears,  it  will 
drop  once  for  every  three  or  four  inches,  or  equivalent  to 
drill  planting  ;  wliil6  by  shutting  off  a  portion  of  the  cells, 
and  a  slower  motion, any  desired  distance  may  be  obtained, 
to  eight  feet  between  the  hills.  It  has  a  plow  adjustable 
to  any  depth,  and  a  coverer  which  scrapes  the  requisite 
amount  of  earth  over  the  seed,  and  a  oompressing  roller 
following,  finishes  the  work  at  one  operation.  By  lashing 
a  wooden  rod  crosswise  the  frame,  nearly  over  the  plow, 
and  attaching  one  end  of  a  trace  chain  to  it,  at  each  side 
of  the  planter,  and  the  width  apart  desired  for  the  rows, 


the  machine  will  mark  off  its  rows  as  it  works  through 
the  field,  as  while  one  chain  drags  in  the  mark  last  made, 
the  other  makes  a  new  mark  as  it  drags  over  the  earth, 
thus  planting  exactly  between  the  marks  and  always  par¬ 
allel.  From  six  to  ten  acres  per  day  can  be  planted  with 
one  man  and  a  horse,  with  rows  three  and  a-half  feet 
apart.  When  used  without  a  horse,  not  so  much  can  be 
done. 

Several  other  parties,  here  and  elsewhere,  have  made 
patterns  from  this  planter,  and  made  and  sold  planters, 
representing  them  to  be  the  same,  none  of  which  are  so 
made  as  to  do  the  work  as  well  or  uniformly,  and  few,  if 
any  of  them,  have  been  made  so  as  to  avoid  breaking  and 
grinding  the  seed,  or  retaining  more  or  less  in  the  cells, 
and  dropping  irregularly.  Price  $14. 

The  twTo-handled  Garden  Drill  is  calculated  for  small 
Jg  and  light  seeds,  has  the  circular  brush  and  sliding  metalic 
plates,  same  as  the  simple  drill,  and  as  used  in  the  Plant¬ 
er  last  described.  It  also  has  a  wooden  cylinder,  with 
r  adjustable  cells,  for  sowing  large  and  heavy  seeds  like  peas, 
beans,  ftc.  This  cylinder  can  be  instantly  substituted  for 
the  brush,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  only  adapted  for  drills, 
although  capable  of  operating  with  all  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seed.  It  covers  the  seed  and  rolls  the  ground  at 
the  same  time.  Price  $6. 

The  one-handled  Seed  Drill  is  a  light,  simple  machine, 
and  adapted  to  drilling  small  and  light  seeds  only.  The 
axle  passes  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  hopper,  and 
turns  with  the  wheel.  There  is  a  circular  brush  fixed  up¬ 
on  this  axle  inside  the  hopper,  and  revolves  with  it.  There 
is  a  series  of  metalic  slides  to  fit,  and  form  the  bottom  of 
the  hopper,  each  slide  having  holes  of  different  diameters, 
through  which  the  seed  is  forced  by  the  action  of  the 
brush  inside — the  quantity  of  the  seed  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  slide,  which  is  in  the  hopper. 
The  drill  makes  its  furrow,  deposits  with  unerring  accu¬ 
racy  the  requisite  amount  of  seed  into  it,  and  the  roller 
follows  and  finishes  the  operation.  Price  $3. 

The  Double  Hill  Hand  Planter  is  a  modern  invention, 
and  consists  of  two  complete  planters,  which  may  be  used 
singly  or  connected  together  by  their  upper  ends,  and  as 
shown  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  in  the  engraving.  Each 
of  them  consists  of  a  light  wood  box  about  as  long  as 
a  walking  cane,  and  will  contain  about  three  quarts  of 
corn  ;  and  is  provided  with  a  D  handle,  by  which  they 
are  carried  and  operated— the  lower  end  is  flat  and  sharp, 
and  pointed  with  two  flat  spring  steel  plates,  and  enters 
the  ground  like  a  chisel.  Inside  the  box  is  a  slide-valve 
and  a  piston,  both  of  which  are  moved  by  a  side  motion 
of  the  D  handle,  to  which  they  are  connected.  It  is  opera¬ 
ted  by  setting  the  point  where  the  hill  is  to  be,  and  press¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  D  handle,  when  the  points  enter  to  a 
proper  depth,  and  with  a  slight  sideways  motion  of  the 
same  handle,  the  Beed  is  measured  off,  and  forced  into  the 
ground  by  the  piston  to  the  bottom;  thereby  depositing 
the  seed  at  an  even  depth,  and  as  the  point  is  withdrawn 
the  earth  closes  over  the  seed.  A  man  can  operate  two  at 
once,  as  well  as  one,  by  Betting  the  points  at  proper  dis¬ 
tance  for  width  of  rqws,  as  he  can  plant  as  often  as  he 
will  swing  a  scythe  in’  mowing  grass.  Price,  single,  $3.50  ; 
double,  $6  00.  Feb.  10— w&mlt. 

VALUABLE  MICHIGAN  FARMS 

FOR  SALE. — The  late  Dr.  B  Ticknor’s  farm- 320 
acres — 3  miles  south-east  of  Ann-Arbor — the  model  farm 
in. Washtenaw  county,  with  .buildings,  orchard,  soil,  tim¬ 
ber,  water,  fences  and  every  thing  to  suit  a  farmer  of  taste 
and  means — is  for  sale  to  settle  the  estate. 

The  “  Bishops  farm”,  1300  acres,  15  miles  north,  and  the 
“  Place  farm,”  480  acres,  9  miles  north-west  of  Ann  Arbor 
— both  good  soil,  well  watered,  well  situated,  and  adapted 
to  grain  or  grazing — will  be  divided  to  suit  purchasers, 
and  sold  very  low. 

Titles  good  and  terms  of  payment  favorable. 

Persons  wishing  residences  in,  or  farms  near  this  city, 
can,  by  calling  on  me,  select  from  a  very  extensive  list  of 
Real  Estate  for  sale.  E.  W.  MORGAN, 

Jan.  6— wltm2t*  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

rptlOROUGHBRED  NORTH  DEVONS 

JL  FOR  SALE.— Beauty  6th  (527  Davy’s  Devon  Herd 
Book)— 9  years  old. 

Venus  (1104  Davy’s  Devon  Herd  Book) — 9  years  old. 
Annette  (in  forthcoming  volume) — 2J  years  old.  Sire 
imported  Exeter  (198)— dam  imported  Virginia  (1116.) 

Victorine  (in  forthcoming  vol.  of  Herd  Book) — yearling. 
Dam  Venus  (1104) — Sire  Hiawatha— Grandsire  Imported 
Comet.  All  herd-book  pedigrees.  Three  first  are  served 
by  my  imported  bull  “  Duke  of  Devonshire,”  bred  by  Jno. 
Quartly,  Esq.  Price  for  four  head  $550. 

ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Jan.  6 — wt2m2t  No.  251  Poarl-st.,  New  York  City. 
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Tucker  <Sc  Son’s  Rural  Publications. 


The  Country  Gentleman— A  Weekly  Journal  for  the 
Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Fireside — contains  fully 
twice  the  amount  of  reading  on  Rural  Subjects,  and  has 
a  larger  list  of  Practical  Correspondents  among  its 
readers,  than  any  other  paper  of  its  kind.  It  is  offered 
as  a  standard  authority,  both  in  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture— as  furnishing  assistance  to  the  Farmer  .and 
Country  Resident  upon  every  subject  on  which  he  can 
need  it,  where^pr  he  may  reside,  and  as  a  truly  National 
Agricultural  Journal.  Terms:  New  Volumes  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  commence  every  January  and  July. 
Each  number  contains  16  large  quarto  pages,  making 
over  eight  hundred  a  year.  Single  copies,  Two  Dollars 
per  year,  if  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

The  Cultivator— Which  has  been  widely  known  to  the 
Agricultural  public  since  its  first  establishment  in  the 
year  1833,  is  now  made  up  from  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  and  still  maintains  the  rank  it  has  ever  held,  as  the 
Beat  Monthly  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United  States. 
No  contemporary  compares  with  it  in  the  number  of  its 
Contributors  and  Illustrations.  Only  Fifty  Cents  a 
Year— Forming  an  Annual  Volume  of  nearly  400  pages. 
All  subscriptions  begin  with  the  January  number. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
—Containing  144  pages,  embellished  with  nearly  150 
Engravings,  and  constituting  a  complete  Miniature  En¬ 
cyclopedia  for  the  Farm, Orchard,  and  Garden.  Twenty- 
five  Cents  per  Copy.  The  Register  is  issued  annually, 
its  successive  numbers  being  continuous  in  contents, 
though  each  is  complete  in  itself.  The  hack  numbers 
are  always  for  sale,  from  the  commencement  of  the  so. 
ries  in  1855.  Price,  in  paper  cover,  25  cents— in  cloth 
binding,  50  cents.  Agents  wanted  to  undertake  its  sale, 
to  whom  liberal  inducements  will  he  given. 


Terms  of  Cultivator  and  Register,  for  18  59. 


One  copy  Cultivator  and  Register, .  75  cents. 

One  copy  Cultivator  alone, . 50  cents. 


Ten  copies  Cultivator  and  Register,  $5.20. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  6cts. 
a  copy  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  U.  S.  postage  to  the 
lines.  To  them  10  copies  of  the  Cultivator  and  Regis¬ 
ter  will  cost  $5.80.  * 


Premiums  to  Agents. 

1.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  the  Cultivator  and  Register 

for  1859.  free,  to  every  one  who  sends  us  $5  fora 
Club  of  Ten  subscribers,  and  the  postage  (22  cents,) 
which  we  have  to  pay  on  the  Eleven  Registers. 

2.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  either  Thomas’  Fruit  Cui.tu- 

rist,  Thomas’  Farm  Implements,  the  bound  volume 
of  Rural  Affairs,  a  previous  bound  volume  of  the 
Cultivator,  or  any  other  $1  book,  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  us  $10  for  Twenty  copies  Cultivator  and  Reg¬ 
ister  for  1859,  and  40  cents  to  meet  Hie  postages  on 
the  20  Registers. 


Additions  to  Clubs. 


Members  of  Clubs  for  The  Cultivator  and  Register, 
are  earnestly  invited  to  secure  additions  to  their  number, 
and  copies  so  ordered  are  sent  at  club  rates,  and  to  any 
desired  address.  All  subscribers  are  furnished  with  the 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator  from  January,  and  we  solicit 
the  individual  efforts  of  each,  as  opportunity  offers,  in 
extending  its  circulation. 


"V" ariety-  -with.  "V" aluo. 


Particular  attention  is  asked  to  the  large  array  of  prnc- 
cal  writers  whose  contributions  swell  our  columns  this 
month,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  issues.  The  Culti¬ 
vator  in  its  palmiest  days  never  before  enjoyed  so  useful 
and  general  a  correspondence. 


The  Best  Agricultural  Library. 


We  now  offer  for  sale  Complete  Sets  of  the  Third  Series 
of  The  Cultivator,  comprising  the  six  years,  1S53-54-55- 
56-57  and, ’58,  handsomely  bound  in  Muslin  gilt,  and  sent 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  only  $4.50.  The 
price  by  mail,  postpaid,  is  $1  pervolume.  Each  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  full  index,  enabling  the  inquirer  to  turn  to 
more  or  less  that  is  suggestive  and  useful  on  almost  any 
subject  that  may  come  up  in  connection  with  Rural  Pur¬ 
suits. 
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Yol.  VII.  •  ALBANY,  APRIL,  1859.  No.  IV. 


Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  Ccltivator  has  been  published  twenty-five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1851,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $'1.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  oe  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents— -$2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,”— containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
Sic. — price  $1.00 — sent. by  mail  post-paid. 


The  Farmer’s  Discouragements. 

Say  what  we  may  of  the  pleasure  and  desirableness 
of  the  profession  of  the  farmer,  it  will  often  be  found 
full  of  difficulty  and  discouragement.  Especially  to 
those  whose  out-look  is  circumscribed  by  the  present 
time  and  scene,  there  will  be  many  seasons  of  darkness 
and  disaster,  when  hope  wanes,  and  a  feeling  of  loss  and 
failure  beyond  recovery  or  repair,  will  fall  upon  the 
heart.  This  is  true  of  members  of  every  calling,  no 
doubt,  and  it  may  be  true,  too,  that  the  farmer  will  rise 
above  such  thoughts — will  find  new  hopes  and  new  cheer¬ 
fulness,  more  readily  than  others.  So  at  least  we  be¬ 
lieve — yet  it  may  not  be  useless  to  recall  some  of  the 
discouragements  to  be  met  by  every  tiller  of  the  soil. 

One  difficulty — ahd  it  is  not  a  small  one— is  the  lack 
of  sufficient  means  to  carry  our  plans  into  successful 
operation.  We  see  very  often  openings  for  improve¬ 
ments — improvements  which  would  tend  largely  to  our 
advantage — but  which  we  have  no  means  at  command 
to  enter  into;  hence  the  sight  is  only  a  discouragement. 
The  'product  which  we  can  arrive  at,  to  speak  arithme¬ 
tically,  is  so  much  less  than  a  little  larger  rriultiplier 
would  have  made  it,  that  it  is  difficult'  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  meager  result.  We  must  narrow  and  compact 
our  plans,  or  add  to  our  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
them  out — the  one  a  discouraging  and  the  other  a  diffi¬ 
cult  process,  as  all  will  acknowledge. 

A  second  difficulty  is  to  adapt  the  means  at  command 
to  the  real  furtherance  of  the  ends  desired.  We  can¬ 
not  always  readily  decide  what  crop  will  best  succeed 
on  our  soil  and  in  the  market.  What  the  season  will 
be  is  beyond  our  view,  and  what  blights  and  insects  may 
prevail  is  generally  very  uncertain.  It  is  not  only  true 


that  we  cannot,  from  lack  of  means,  do  as  well  as  we 
know,  but  that  we  do  not  know  as  well  as  we  ought,  the 
difficulties  to  be  met,  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or 
encountering  them.  Our  remedy  is  to  observe  closely 
the  teachings  of  experience — other  men’s  experience  as 
well  as  our  own — and  let  every  failure  or  success  give 
us  a  lesson  for  the  future.  We  must  watch  and  study 
even  minute  particulars  influencing  results,  and  then 
generalize  deductions  from  the  whole  mass  of  observa¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  make  them  reliable.  Principles  in 
agriculture  must  have  more  than  mere  inferences  for 
their  establishment — they  must  be  grounded  on  a  long 
series  of  like  causes  productive  of  like  effects. 

It  is  a  source  of  loss  and  discouragement  to  the  farmer 
that  he  has  so  many  contingencies  to  provide  for.  He 
wishes,  for  instance,  to  plant  a  field  of  corn— it  depends 
on  the  weather  When  the  land  will  be  fit  to  work  and 
planted,  and  largely  on  that  time  and  the  subsequent 
season,  whether  the  crop  will  prove  profitable  or  not.  If 
the  season  is  bad,  he  not  only  loses  in  the  lessening  of 
the  crop,  but  in  the  decreased  amount  of  labor  which, 
though  paid  for,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  apply. 
Not  only  in  planting,  but  in  tending,  securing,  and  mar¬ 
keting  a  crop,  there  are  many  contingent  sources  of  loss 
and  vexation.  A  clear  head  and  a  sagacious  foresight, 
may  find  ample  exercise  in  carrying  on  the  simple  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  farm,  and  they  are  needed,  and  we  believe 
rewarded  as  well  in  the  profession  of  agriculture  as  in 
most  other  pursuits. 

Much  can  be  done  to  provide  against  loss  from  changes 
of  season,  etc.  Some  soils  are  fit  to  work  earlier  and 
for  a  longer  time  than  others— these  are  friable  and 
well-drained  soils — we  must  give  that  character  to  all 
our  lands  as  far  as  possible.  Some  farmers  have  the 
knack  of  making  the  most  of  rainy  days,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  time — wc  must  learn  the  lesson  and  prac¬ 
tice  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  often  desirable  to  carry 
on  more  than  one  branch  of  agriculture— combining 
grain  and  fruit-raising,  stock  and  wool-growing,  and  the 
dairy,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  so  as  to  have  a  resort 
for  employment  and  support  should  one  or  more  prove 
unprofitable,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  from  causes 
beyond  our  foresight  or  control. 

A  fourth  difficulty  is  to  judge  of  the  prospect  of 
the  market— to  choose  the  best  time  and  place  to 
dispose  of  a  crop— and  also  to  foresee  what  will  be 
most  likely  to  repay  attention.  But  this  is  becoming 
less  and  less  difficult— the  extent  of  the  demand  and 
supply  can  be  known  and  calculated  upon,  far  mcro 
readily  than  formerly.  Railroad  facilities  for  transpor¬ 
tation  are  now  such,  that  prices  in  the  great  commercial 
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centers  need  fluctuate  but  slightly  to  be  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  It  is  only  in  the  more  bulky  pro¬ 
ducts  that  this  uncertainty  most  prevails.  These  must 
be  at  extreme  prices  to  bear  long  transportation — and  a 
local  surplus  or  scarcity  only  affects  a  small  portion  of 
country ;  these  prices  vary  largely  with  the  varying 
amount  produced. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  and  discouragement  of  the 
farmer,  as  we  just  remarked,  arises  from  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  which  exists  between  the  amount  of  land  farmed 
and  the  means  employed  in  its  cultivation.  Thorough 
work  is  always  the  most  profitable ;  if  not  at  once,  .it 
proves«so  in  the  long  run.  The  farmer  who  runs  over  a 
large  farm  will  often  complain  that  his  crops  are  a  failure, 
while  he  who  does  thoroughly  as  far  as  he  does  at  all, 
will  get  better  returns  from  his  few  acres  than  the  other 
does  from  many.  We  should  be  on  the  look  out  for  the 
many  things  which  a  wise  enterprise  and  determination 
turns  so  readily  to  advantage.  Difficulties  and  failuros 
should  not  dishearten ;  they  should  make  us  but  the 
more  earnest  to  overcome  them.  Study  and  push 
sraoothe  the  path  to  success ;  and  there  is  no  success 
without  deep  thought  and  earnest  labor.  We  are  afraid 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  trials  and  discouragements 
which  many  farmers  meet,  would  meet  them  in  every 
employment,  unless  undertaken  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  with  which  they  now  go  on  their  way. 


The  Indian  Corn  Crop. 

So  much  has  been  published  in  the  agricultural  papers 
in  past  years,  in  respect  to  the  history,  culture,  and  the 
value  of  Indian  corn,  that  it  would  almost  seem  that 
nothing  new  could  be  written,  or  that  any  thing  farther 
need  be  said  upon  the  subject.  It  is  now  nearly  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  since  the  white  man  commenced 
the  culture  of  this  inestimable  cereal  in  New-England, 
and  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  culture  of 
other  cereals,  roots,  fruits,  Ac.,  Indian  corn  has  lost  none 
of  its  importance  as  an  agricultural  product,  but  seems 
from  statistical  returns,  to  be  annually  increasing  in 
quantity,  and  in  public  estimation  and  value,  ns  one  of 
our  important  national  or  staple  crops.  This  is  due  to 
its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  bread  and  a  meat  producing 
cereal,  in  connection  with  the  facility  and.  certainty  of 
its  producing  fair  returns  under  proper  culture,  and  the 
wide  range  of  latitude  in  which  its  different  varieties 
can  be  successfully  grown. 

In  looking  over  a  large  number  of  published  state¬ 
ments  by  different  farmers,  in  reference  to. the  cost  and 
culture  of  an  acre  of  land  in  corn,  or  the  cost  per  bushel, 
we  find  a  wide  difference  in  their  estimates.  In  these 
statements  we  do  not  refer  to  the  easily  tilled  and  fer¬ 
tile  soils  of  the  West,  where  in  favorable  seasons  corn 
can  be  grown  at  a  cost  that  seems  almost  incredible  to 
the  farmers  of  the  New-England  States.  But  even 
there  the  estimated  cost  by  different  farmers,  ranges  all 
the  way  from  thirteen  cents  to  that  of  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  Corn  raised  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  cents,  and  sold 
at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  if  the  crop  amounts  to  sixty  or 
moro  bushels  per  acre,  pays  a  large  profit  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  labor,  Ac.,  while  in  the  other  case  the  corn  just 
balances  the  expenses  of  the  crop.  But  the  above  con¬ 
trasts,  perhaps,  seldom  in  reality  occur.  In  one  case 
the  farmer  will  charge  the  highest  rate  of  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  land,  and  for  labor  and  manure,  while  the 
other  will  put  the  charges  at  the  lowest  point,  charging 


a  portion  of  the  manure  to  the  succeeding  crops,  and 
crediting  the  fodder,  pumpkins,  beans,  Ac.,  for  all  they 
are  worth — and  this  deducted,  serves  to  lessen  the 
charges  of  culture  very  much. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  soils  for 
growing  com.  Some  soils  are  so  constituted  that  they 
will  yield  heavy  crops  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
without  the  use  of  manures.  Other  soils  aro  known  as 
naturally  good  com  land,  but  require  liberal  manuring 
to  insure  heavy  crops;  while  other  apparently  good 
soils,  contain  so  much  acid  or  irony  matter,  that  with 
good  culture  and  manure,  they  usually  fail  to  make  in 
the  crops  profitable  returns  for  the  expense  of  culture. 
Such  soils  had  better  be  devoted  to  some  other  purpose 
than  that  of  attempting  to  grow  com  upon  them.  It 
makes  a  material  difference  in  the  farmer’s  profits, 
whether  he  grows,  at  about  the  same  expense,  sixty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  or  only  twenty. 

In  good  seasons,  with  good  and  careful  culture,  com 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  farm  crops  grown  in  New- 
England.  Of  nearly  forty  crops  of  Indian  corn  offered 
for  premium  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  profit  ovor 
all  expenses  exceeded  $51  per  acre. 

In  order  to  insure  a  heavy  crop  of  com,  in  addition 
to  a  favorable  season  the  soil  should  be  adapted  to  its 
growth,  and  it  should  be  rich,  either  naturally,  or  made 
so  by  manure  ;  it  should  also  be  w’ell  and  evenly  plow- 
ed-r-the  depth  of  the  plowing  should  be  graduated  some¬ 
what  by  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil,  and  the  quality 
of  the  subsoil.  After  plowing,  it  is  important  to  have 
the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized  and  brought  to  a  fine 
tilth  by  the  use  of  the  roller,  harrow,  and  cultivator. 
This  greatfy  facilitates  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  every  direction  through  the  soil,  and  saves 
much  time  in  planting  and  after  culture.  It  makes  a 
material  difference  in  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
corn,  whether  it  takes  one  day  or  four  to  hoe  it  each 
time.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  a  greater  differ¬ 
ence  in  hoeing  an  acre  of  corn,  than  above  named. 

The  varieties  of  corn  are  very  great ;  some  producing 
good  sized  ears,  and  small  forage — others,  a  much  larger 
growth  of  “stalks  and  butts,”  without  anything  like 
corresponding  sized  ears.  Most  farmers  plant  com  for 
its  grain,  not  for  its  fodder ;  the  larger  the  growth  of 
stalks,  Ac.,  the  greater  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  There¬ 
fore  in  selecting  a  variety  of  com  for  farm  culture,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  object  to  grow  that  variety  that 
would  give  the  greatest  amount  of  grain,  according  to 
the  amount  of  forage.  As  a  general  rule,  those  varie¬ 
ties  mature  earliest  that  yield  the  least  amount  of  fod¬ 
der.  Some  seasons  it  is  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
that  the  farmer  plant  an  early  variety  of  corn;  there¬ 
fore  we  think  it  is  the  safest  way  to  plant  those  varie¬ 
ties,  (having  reference  as  far  as  practicable,  to  produc¬ 
tiveness,)  which  soonest  come  to  maturity. 

Pipes  fou  Carrying  Water. — I  havo  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  carrying  water  in  pipes  to  supply  our  dwell¬ 
ing  and  barn-yard,  and  for  the  information  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent  I  will  say,  I  should  use  wooden  pump- 
tubes  to  bring  the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  house, 
and  from  the  house  to  the  stable,  lead  pipes,  half  an 
inch,  or  three-quarters,  is  better — the  wrooden  tubes 
may  be  either  white  pine,  spruce,  or  chestnut.  Logs 
six  or  eight  inches  through,  will  answer  a  good  purpose, 
and  last  a  great  many  years — seven  or  eight  feet  long 
would  be  a  proper  length,  bored  with  an  augur  one  and 
three-eights  of  an  inch  in  size.  Reed  Mills. 
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The  Wire  Worm. 

On  moist,  loamy  soils  of  a  mucky  character,  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  wire  worm  are  sometimes  extensive  and 
desolating.  An  old  farmer  estimates  his  losses  from  this 
cause,  when  he  first  began  farming,  to  be  greater  than 
the  whole  expenses  of  carrying  on  his  farm  and  sup¬ 
porting  his  family ;  but  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  and  experimenting  in  their  destruction  for 
many  years,  he  now  has  nearly  rid  his  land  of  the  pest. 
On  sandy  and  gravelly  loams,  with  but  little  vegetable 
matter,  they  seldom  become  very  troublesome,  yet  we 
generally  find  some  in  such  soils  on  plowing  it  after 
lying  long  in  grass.  On  newly  cultivated  ground  they 
are  always  more  plentiful  than  on  old  land,  probably 
from  not  being  disturbed  during  the  long  period  requir¬ 
ed  for  passing  to  the  winged  or  perfect  state. 

The  “Agricultural  Survey”  of  Seneca  county,  given 
in  the  N  Y.  Ag.  Transactions  for  1850,  contains  figures 
and  a  description  of  this  insect,  for  popular  use— the 
only  one  we  remember  to  have  met  with.  Mr.  Dela- 
field  says : 

“  The  bug  parent  is  familiarly  known  as  the  snapping- 
bug,  so  called  from  the  noise  made  by  throwing  itself  into 
the  air,  when  front  any  cause  it  is  turned  on  its  back — 
the  action  restoring  the  insect  to  its  proper  position.  The 
worm  is  about  one  inch  long,  having  six  feet;  it  is  slen¬ 
der,  tough,  and  hard  ;  it  is  said  the  worm  continues  five 
years  before  its  transmutation  to  the  perfect  insect  state, 
during  which  time  it  feeds  on  the  roots  of  wheat,  barley  | 
oats,  corn,  and  grass.”  . 

The  remedy  suggested  is  fall  plowing,  whereby  their 
winter  arrangements  are  disturbed,  and  their  lives 
finished  by  the  extreme  cold.  A  repetition  of  this  course 
for  a  few  years  will  lessen  their  numbers  materially. 

It  has  been  said  that  salt  would  destroy  the  wire 
worm,  and  the  same  assertion  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  lime.  Experiment  shows  that  these  applications  have 
no  effect  upon  the  worm  whatever.  Some  years  since, 
a  farmer  told  us  that  he  had  destroyed  thousands  of  the 
bugs  which  produce  them,  by  placing  straw  in  rows  a 
rod  npart  on  his  wheat  fallow,  and  then,  when  the  in¬ 
sects  had  collected  beneath  it,  burning  the  same.  But 
fall  plowing  and  frequent  culture  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  best  preparation  for 
the  growth  of  crops. 

To  fit  sward-land  which  was  infested  with  wire  worms, 
for  com,  we  should  manure  and  then  plow  immediately 
before  planting.  By  this  means  the  worms  would  be 
buried  out  of  the  way,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  food 
in  the  roots  of  the  grass,  so  that  they  would  not  injure 
the  corn  to  any  extent ;  such  has  been  the  experience 
of  many  farmers.  For  any  crop  suited  to  green  sward, 
the  same  would  be  a  good  course  ;  but  beyond  corn  and 
potatoes,  there  are  few  crops  which  succeed  well,  and 
hence  most  would  do  better  if  the  sward  were  plowed 
late  in  the  fall.  Land  planted  to  com  as  above,  should 
invariably  bo  plowed  in  autumn  for  the  next  crop,  or 
the  product  would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  or  largely 
injured  by  this  pest. 

An  effectual  method  to  rid  the  land  of  wire  worm,  is 
to  plow  very  late  in  the  fall,  and  work  thoroughly  the 
next  season  until  time  to  sow  buckwheat,  which  if  sow¬ 
ed  the  next  year  also, — following  the  same  plan  of  fall 
plowing  and  culture— will  totally  eradicate  them,  giv¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  two  valuable  crops.  This  grain 
seems  quite  offensive  to  the  wire  worm,  and  growing 
close  and  thick,  it  leaves  nothing  for  them  to  feed  upoiq 
and  thus  starves  them  out.  Other  plans  may  be  as 
profitable,  but  we  leave  them  to  be  suggested  by  our 
attentive  correspondents. 


Manuring  in  the  Hill  for  Corn. 

The  question  of  applying  the  usual  domestic  or  bam 
manures  to  corn,  in  the  hill  at  planting,  or  over  the 
whole  surface  before  that  time,  is  one  which  we  have 
not  seen  particularly  discussed  in  our  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals,  though  often  mentioned  as  practiced,  or  vice  versa, 
in  accounts  of  the  culture  of  this  grain.  From  obser¬ 
vation  on  this  point,  we  conclude  it  more  common  in 
New-Hampshire  than  elsewhere,  where  indeed  it  was 
learned  from  the  aboriginal  corn-growers.  We  have 
heretofore,  from  results  in  our  own  experience,  recom¬ 
mended  manuring  in  the  hill,  in  addition  to  a  good 
dressing  over  the  whole  field,  as  productive  of  an  essen¬ 
tial  improvement  in  the  crop — giving  an  earlier  and 
stronger  start,  which  advatfee  it  keeps  through  the 
whole  period  of  growth. 

Some  experiments  in  corn  growing,  comparing  hill 
manuring  with  its  application  over  the  whole  surface, 
are  given  by  Mr^Baker  of  Oak  Hill,  in  a  recent  N.  E. 
Farmei — and  thinking  it  will  interest,  we  condense  the 
same  for  our  readers.  Five  plots  of  an  acre  each,  were 
planted  the  last  of  May.  On  the  first,  twenty  loads  of 
long  manure  was  spread  and  plowed  under,  eight  inches 
deep.  On  the  second,  ten  loads  of  fine  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  were  spread  on  the  surface  after  plowing,  and 
thoroughly  harrowed  before  marking.  The  third  acre 
was  manured  in  the  hills — two  quarts  of  very  fine  stable 
manure  to  each.  The  fourth  received  in  the  hill,  one 
quart  of  compost— two  parts  muck,  two  parts  hog  ma¬ 
nure,  and  one  part  each  of  lime  and  ashes.  The  fifth 
acre,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,-  received  no  manure. 
The  kind  of  corn  planted  was  the  yellow  smut  or  red 
blaze,  the  kernel  of  which  is  large  and  flat,  and  the  ear 
good  size.  Making  no  account  of  the  soft  corn,  it  pro¬ 
duced  as  follows:  No.  1,  84  bushels  of  earst;  No.  2,  90 
bushels ;  No.  3,  99  bushels ;  No.  4,  95  bushels ;  No.  5, 
08  bushels.  From  these  results,  he  concludes  that  for 
present  profit,  manuring  in  the  hill  is  the  best,  and  de¬ 
composed  barn  manure  harrowed  in,  produces  more 
effect  than  green  dung  plowed  under — at  least  on  the 
first  crop.  ' 

Most  commercial  manures,  as  guano,  superphosphates, 
poudretto,  etc.,  have  been  applied  in  the  hill  exclusive¬ 
ly,  so  we  have  no  means  of  comparison  of  the  effect  of 
the  same  broadcast.  Of  fertilizers  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  hen  manure  has  more  generally  been  applied  in 
the  hill  for  corn  than  any  other  material.  It  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  of  a  concentrated  character,  and  readily  prepared 
and  applied,-  while  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
profit  arising  from  its  judicious  use.  As  hinted  before, 
this  manure  and  others  of  like  character,  give  the  young 
shoots  an  early  and  vigorous  start,  and  enable  it  the 
sooner  to  strengthen  itself,  by  extending  its  'roots  to 
more  .distant  stores  of  food. 

The  effect  of  manuring  in  the  hill  exclusively,  would 
seem  to  be  less  calculated  to  benefit  the  next  crop  than 
if  applied  over  the  whole  ground,  though  the  active  or 
thoroughly  decomposed  character  of  the  fertilizers  thus 
used  would  leave  little  benefit  to  be  expected  the  second 
year.  But  we  leave  the  .  question  with  our  readers, 
simply  remarking  that  while  we  would  commend  plenti¬ 
ful  broadcast  manuring  in  all  cases,  we  would  also  ad¬ 
vise  the  application  of  some  concentrated  fertilizer  in 
the  hill,  believing  it  will  in  all  cases  prove  profitable  by 
forwarding  and  increasing  the  crop.  Indian  corn  can¬ 
not  well  be  surfeited  by  high  feeding — and  abovo  most 
grains,  uses  and  repays  a  plentiful  supply. 
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Reclaiming  Swamps — Surface  Draining. 


Swamps  and  Marshes  Abundant— General  Characteris¬ 
tics — Draining  and  Clearing  give  them  High  Value — 
Situation,  Conformation  and  Subsoil— Sources  of  Wa¬ 
ter :  from  Springs  and  Adjoining  Slopes;  the  Drains 
Required — A  Recent  Example  of  Surface  or  Open  Drain¬ 
ing — Eighteen  Acres  of  Mirey  Swamp  Drained  for  $50 — 
Clearing  and  Crop — Treatment  Recommended  by  an 
Experienced  Farmer. 

All  over  our  country  are  found  frequent  portions  of 
boggy  land,  covered  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year 
with  water,  and  producing  little  or  nothing  of  value  to 
the  farmer.  These  tracts  vary  in  size,  from  less  than 
one  to  several  thousand  acres,  and  the  character  of  their 
vegetation  is  also  varied.  Some  are  covered  with  coarse 
ferns,  flags,  and  grasses  pothers,  with  small  bushes; 
others  still,  with  alders  am  willows,  and  an  occasional 
elm,  birch,  soft  maple,  or  black  ash  sappling.  They 
are  characterized  alike  however,  by  a  deposit  of  muck 
of  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  by  the  presence  of  slug¬ 
gish  or  standing  water  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  To  render  such  lands  of  the  highest  value  for 
agricultural  purposes,  draining  and  clearing  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  it  is  of  these  operations  that  we  propose  to 
speak  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  water — the  original  cause  of  the  swamp  or  marsh 
— sometimes  arises  from  springs,  which  break  out  in  a 
comparatively  level  spot,  and  from  a  sluggish  stream 
which  overspreads  and  saturates  a  comparatively  wide 
surface  ;  in  other  cases,  the  water  seems  to  run  in  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  higher  land  surrounding  it — the  marsh 
occupying  a  natural  depression  or  basin.  In  most,  if 
not.  all  cases,  the  subsoil  is  of  a  retentive  character, 
(otherwise  the  muck  would  not  have  been  formed,) — 
often  a  pure  blue  clay,  through  which  water  penetrates 
with  great  difficulty,  and  in  almost  inappreciable  quan¬ 
tities. 

Where  springs  supply  the  water,  good  and  sufficient 
drains  should,  be  opened  to  carry  it  readily  away.  If  a 
number  of  springs  exist,  each  one  must  thus  be  tapped  ; 
and  if  possible,  the  general  outlet  should  be  of  sufficient 
depth  to  take  off  all  water  within  three  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  springs  are  numerous,  and,  as  in  some  in¬ 
stances  coming  under  our  notice,  do  not  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  any  very  marked  places,  the  ditches  should  sur¬ 
round  the  boggy  plot  as  well  as  penetrate  it  at  frequent 
intervals. 

When  the  supply  of  water  comes  from  rain  and  snow, 
and  the  drainage  of  surrounding  slopes,  aided  by  the 
retentive  character  of  the  subsoil,  a  different  treatment 
seems  necessary.  Ditches  must  intercept  the  inflow  of 
water — running  around  the  plot  at  the  point  where  up¬ 
land  ceases  and  swamp  or  marsh  begins.  These  will 
divert  and  carry  away  the  surplus  water,  and  by  the  aid 
of  frequent  drains  across  the  marsh,  proportioned  to  its 
extent,  will  soon  change  the  character  and  value  of  the 
land.  The  stagnant  pond,  the  miry  slough,  and  the 
boggy  marsh,  will  soon  become  firm  ground  to  the  foot 
of  man  and  beast,  and  ffhen  cleared,  will  yield  most 
ample  and  surprising  returns  for  the  expenses  of  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  improvement. 

As  a  recent  example  of  sur/ace-draining  of  swamps, 
(we  will  give  one  of  under-draining  hereafter,)  we  may 
cite  the  reader  to  the  statement  of  C.  L'.  Kiorsted  of 
Ulster  Co.,  given  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Journal  of 
our  State  Society,  and  to  whom  was  awarded  a  premium 
of  $1 0.  lie  had  on  his  farm  eighteen  acres  of  such  land, 
“  most  of  it  covered  with  roots  and  Stumps ;  the  surface 


very  soft — cattle  or  horses  could  not  go  upon  it,  except 
after  a  long  drouth,  without  becoming  mired.”  In  com¬ 
pany  with  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  lands,  they  open¬ 
ed  an  outlet  at  an  expense  to  each  of  about  $25 — a  part 
of  the  work  too  often  hindering  the  improvement  of 
such  l;mds  materially,  for  the  want  of  union  of  purpose 
between  those  interested.  During  the  season  he  fitted 
twelve  acres  for  crops — seven  in  time  for  planting  to 
corn.  He  cross-ditched  and  drained  it,  and  plowed  with 
a  lap-furrow,  it  having  a  sward  of  water  grass ;  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  planting  in  the  usual  way,  but  on  the  most 
of  it,  put  a  small  handful  of  horse  manure  in  each  hill, 
with  a  view  “to  warm  tho  hill.”  The  manured  part 
yielded  some  185  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  After  finish¬ 
ing  this,  he  drained  about  five  acres  more  by  cutting  a 
ditch  around  it,  three  feet  deep  and  a  little  over  four 
feet  wide  at  the  top ;  on  this  he  grew  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  buckwheat.  He  afterwards  ditched  the  remainder 
of  the  lot  in  the  same  way,  drawed  out  the  roots  and 
stumps,  cleared  off  the  briers  and  bushes,  and  has  the 
entire  plot  plowed  for  corn  the  present  spring.  It  is  in 
beautiful  order,  as  mellow  as  ashes,  and  he  confidently 
expects  a  large  crop.  The  whole  expense  of  draining 
incurred  by  Mr.  K.,  is  $51.40,  and  the  land  is  now  val¬ 
ued  by  him  at  $200  per  acre. 

Mr.  Kiersted  says  he  has  had  many  years  experience 
in  draining  swamps  in  Greene  county,  (his  homo  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,)  and  always  met 
with  the  best  of  success — has  made  them  the  best  and 
most  productive  of  any  part  of  his  land.  He  prefers 
open  ditches  to  covered  drains — cleaning  them  when¬ 
ever  it  becomes  necessary.  (We  have  found  a  good 
deal  of  cleaning  necessary  in  our  own  experience,  in  a 
case  where  the  fall  was  slight,  and  the  earth  through 
which  the  outlet  must  be  dug,  the  hardest  kind  of  hard- 
pan.) 

The  culture  and  crops  Mr.  K.  recommends  are  worthy 
of  mention,  and  must  close  our  present  notice  of  the 
subject.  “  Swamps  composed  of  peat  or  muck,  should 
be  planted  with  corn  or  potatoes  at  least  two  successive 
years,  then  seed  down  in  the  fall  with  about  half  a 
bushel  of  timothy — keep  it  in  grass  buttw'O  years,  then 
plant  again,  use  200  bushels  slacked  lime  to  the  acre  ; 
plant  two  years,  then  seed  again — the  longer  you  work 
it  in  this  way,  I  think,  the  better.” 


JVIillc  for  a.  Pound  of  Blatter. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  article  in  the  “  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  ”  of  24th  ult.,  headed  “  Milk  for  a  pound  of  Butter,” 
induced  me  to  test  tho  yield  of  my  cow,  which  calved  on 
the  13th  of  January  last. 

During  the  week  ending  yesterday,  March  7th,  her  calf 
being  now  nearly  8  weeks  old,  she  gave  128  quarts  of  milk, 
which  yielded  14  pounds  9  ounces  butter.  Tills  is  a  large 
return,  but  ivould  have  been  still  larger,  had  the  last  three 
days  been  equal  to  the  first  four,  which  was  not  the  case, 
owing  to  the  cow’s  indisposition.  Her  beet  yield  was 
large,  2  pounds  2  ounces  butter  per  day,  from  an  average 
of  19  quarts  of  milk. 

She  is  a  large,  heavy  cow,  short-horned,  black  with 
wdiite  marks,  and  about- 9  years  old. 

Her  previous  calf  was  born  1st  of  Ausrust,  1856.  From 
various  causes  eke  did  not  produce  another  until  the  date 
first  mentioned,  and  kept  in  milk  in  t.o  October  of  last 
year,  more  than  two  years  and  two  months,  when  I  dried 
her,  her  milk  having  been  sufficient  to  supply  my  family 
during  most  of  that  time. 

Of  course,  as  I  did  not  breed  this  cow,  I  have  no  merit 
in  the  matter,  and  can  only  say  that  I  consider  myself 
very  fortunate  in  having  her,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a 
better  return.  Subscriber. 
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Laborer’s  Cottage. 


The  accompanying  design  of  a  neat  and  ornamental 
laborer’s  cottage,  was  furnished  by  Lawrence  B.  Valk, 

architect,  627  Broadway, 
New-York.  The  views 
and  plans  furnish  of  them¬ 
selves  all  the  necessary 
information  in  relation  to 
it,  being  but  one  story. 
He  assures  us  it  was  actu¬ 
ally  erected  for  $360,  for 
the  owner  in  New-York.  A  peculiar  mode  of  ventilation 
is  adopted,  the  openings  for  which  are  indicated  in  the 
view,  but  he  has  not  favored  us  with  an  explanation  of 
the  mode 


Stump  Machine. 


Eus  Co.  Cent. — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  24th,  a  Maine 
correspondent  gives  a  description  of  his  stump  machine. 
After  careful  study,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  understand 
the  “modus  opeTandi  ”  of  the  machine.  I  have  seen' 
machines  costing  from  $200  down  to  $3,  and  for  ef¬ 
ficiency,  the  last  are  the  best.  In  the  Cultivator,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  a  cut  and  description  of  a 
machine,  which  we  have  tried  ;  and  it  invariably  work 
well.  I  enclose  a  drawing  and  description  (lest  your 
old  cut  may  be  lost.) 


a  a— Side  pieces,  10  ft.  (or  morel  in  length. 
b — Cross  pieces,  2£  ft.  long,  8  inches  wide,  and  2  inches 
thick. 

c — Bolt  of  iron  inches  in  diameter  (to  draw  by.) 

The  side  pieces  may  be  of  peeled  bass-wood,  or  hem¬ 
lock,  6  inches  in  diameter  ;  or  of  good  soft  wood  scant¬ 
ling  6  inches  square.  An  iron  band  should  be  put 
around  the  apex  The  bolt  c  should  be  as  near  the 
top  as  possible,  leaving  enough  room  for  the  chain 
hooks.  Coat  about  $3. 

Now  for  the  “  modus  operandi.”  Yoke  up  the  oxen 


(or  harness  the  horses ;  either  can  be  used,)  borrow 
chain  enough  of  your  neighbors,  so  that  you  will  have 
60  or  SO  feet;  the  more  the  better;  hitch  a  chain  hook 
on  the  bolt  of  the  machine,  drawing  it  as  you  would  a 
three  cornered  harrow.  When  you  get  to  the  stumps, 
dig  on  one  side  of  one, 'so  that  a  chain  can  be  passed 
around  a  strong  root.  Set  the  machine  up,  astride  of 
the  stump,  leaning  a  few  inches  from  the  perpendicular, 
towards  the  side  where  the  root  has  been  dug  around. 
Hitch  your  strongest  chain  to'  the  root  and  to  the  bolt 
c.  The  remainder  of  the  chain  goes  from  the  bolt  to 
the  team.  Start  the  team  slowly,  and  as  the  machine 
rises  to  a  perpendicular,  it  lifts  the  stump  a  little,  and 
the  chain  being  so  high  the  stump  is  easily  pulled  over. 
The  lifting  power  at  first  is  immense,  and  if  the  back 
chain  is  not  very  strong  it  will  snap.  The  machine 
might  be  Lnade  still  higher,  but  it  would  be  too  heavy 
for  two  men  to  set  upright.  If  a  man  made  it  for  him¬ 
self  the  whole  cost  would  not  be  over  $1  50  D.  A.  A 
Nichols. 


“Winter  Cherr y—Physalis  viscosa. 

Messrs.  Editors— As  most  persons  like  a  “good 
thing,”  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  many  readers 
to  a  vegetable  which  is,  undoubtedly,  good.  It  is  the 
Winter  Cherry, — Physalis  viscosa^-a,  plant  that  should 
be  cultivated  in  these  times  when  the  larger  fruits  are 
scarce.  It  has  various  names,  as  the  "Ground  Cherry, 
Tomato  Gooseberry,  French  Tomato,  Strawberry  To¬ 
mato,  etc.,  but  its  true  American  name,  Winter  Cherry, 
is  given  it  from  the  fact  that  it  will  keep  three  or  four 
months  as  good  and  fresh  as  when  gathered  from  the 
plant,  by  being  put  away  in  boxes  in  the  husk  or  capsule. 
The  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high,  branching,  leaves 
entire,  pubescent;  fruit  enclosed  in  a  husk  or  inflated 
calyx,  from  which  it  gets  its  generic  name.  The  fruit  is 
about  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  light  orange 
color,  and  when  very  ripe  it  is  transparent.  It  falls  to 
the  ground  when  ripe,  and  can  be  seen  through  the  husk. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  for  pies  there  is  ;  makes  a 
preserve  which  tastes  very  much  like  honey  ;  makes  an 
excellent  pickle,  and  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  wine  ; 
hut  it  is  chiefly  used  for  pies  and  preserves.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  much  the  same  as  the  tomato.  Planted  about  the 
first  ®f  -May,  it  will  come  up  about  the  last  of  the  same 
month,  and  you  will  have  ripe  fruit  the  last  of  August. 
The  seed  is  “  slow,  hut  sure”  to  gdrminate.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  some  of  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  to  have  a  few 
early  plants.  It  yields  abundantly,  sometimes  a  quart  to 
each  plant,  and  consequently  it  takes  but  a  few  plants  to 
supply  a  family  with  plenty  of  fruit. 

When  once  introduced  into  a  garden,  there  is  no  fear 
of  losing  it,  as  it  will  come  up  from  seed  dropped  the 
previous  fall,  and  I  think  that  if  it  is  once  tried  and  cook¬ 
ed,  no  person  will  be  willing  to  be  without  it  again.  It  is 
truly  a  valuable  fruit,  and  I  think  will  ere  long  be  grown 
in  most  places,  at  least  it  should  be.  E.  A.  Fleming. 
Curwensville,  Clearfield  Co.t  Pa. 

We  procured  the  seeds  of  this  plant  from  our  Shaker 
friends  at  Niskayuna,  tenor  twelve years.sinee,  and  have 
never  bad  to  sow  them  since,  as  an  abundance  of  plants 
spring  up  in  the  spring  from  self-sown  seeds,  proving 
their  entire  hardiness.  Many  persons  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  as  they  are  a  sure  crop,  are  well  worth  plant¬ 
ing.  Wo  have  kept  them  in  a  drawer  where  they  would 
not  freeze,  through  the  winter,  as  sound  :is  when  first 
gathered.,  and  with  rather  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this  fruit.  Physalis  Alke- 
kengi ,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  wo  have 
not  seen,  but  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  Viscosa,  and  of  equal  value  for  eating  and  culinary 
purposes.  Wu.  Thorburn  of  this  city,  has  the  seed  of 
the  Alkekengi  for  sale,  and  will  have  the  seed  of  the  Vis¬ 
cosa  if  it  can  lie  procured. 


Board  Drain. — A  good  under-drain  is  made  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  ditch  three  feet  deep,  and  one  foot  wide  in  the 
bottom.  Split  boards  fourteen  inches  long ;  set  them  in 
at  one  side,  and  lean  the  upper  end  against  the  opposite 
bank.  A  little  brush  or  hay  should  be  thrown  on 
them  and  then  fill  up.  P.  M.  Des  Moines ,  Iowa. 
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Visit  to  a  Swiss  Cheese  Dairy. 


From  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  published  in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  we  select  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  a  Swiss  Cheese  Dairy,  on  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Switzerland  : 

We  had  not  been  there  very  long  before  the  weather 
became  cloudy,  and  we  decided  to  go  to  one  of  the 
chalets,  which  we  saw  in  the  distance,  surrounded  by  a 
herd  of  cows,  and  otherwise  showing  signs  of  being  oc¬ 
cupied,  to  rest  us  for  a  short  while  and  wait  for  the 
shower  to  pass  off.  Our  path  led  us  among  the  cows, 
a  large  herd  of  fine  animals  of  the  Swiss  breed,  well 
kDown  for  its  milk  giving  qualifies  ;  the  cows  are  large 
and  bony,  but  ill-shaped  For  fattening  purposes,  being 
very  large  feeders,  and  I  believe  not  very  easily  kept, 
but  giving  a  great  quantity  milk,  the  average  product  of 
dairy  cows  being  about  1000  gallons  each,  every  year, 
and  a  great  many  cows  milking  from  six  to  eight  gal¬ 
lons  a  day,  when  fresh,  but  the  milk  is  not  as  rich  as 
it  is  generally  in  this  country.  It  is  not  without  some 
anxiety  that  the  traveller  passes  through  one  of  these 
herds,  for  although  the  cows  are  very  gentle,  they  are 
generally  accompanied  by  a  bull,  who  is  often  very 
dangerous  from  being  ill-natured,  and  woe  to  the 
stranger  who  excites  his  displeasure,  if  no  tree  or  rock 
is  at  hand  to  hide  him.  Accidents  from  those  animals 
are  very  frequent,  and  a  mountain  where  it  is  known 
that  the  bull  kept  is  ill-natured,  is  avoided  by  every 
body.  We  passed  without  accident,  and  in  the  house 
found  two  or  three  men  who  received  us  kindly,  and  I 
resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  whole 
establishment,  and  to  take  all  the  information  possible 
on  their  business. 

As  it  may  interest  your  readers  I  will  try  to  describe 
all  I  saw  there  in  the  way  of  cheese  making.  Switzer¬ 
land  is  renowned  for  its  cheese,  which  is  one  of  its  staple 
products  ;  some  of  them,  such  as  Gruyere,  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  world  ;  and  the  largest  quantity  is 
made  on  the  mountains,  in  such  chalets  as  we  were  in 
The  building  was  made  of  stones,  low  and  tight;  one 
end  of  it  used  to  stable  the  cows,  and  partitioned  in 
stalls  provided  with  halters  to  tie  the  cows  ;  the  floor 
was  laid  with  strong  planks,  worn  so  smooth  by  use,  ns 
to  make  it  difficult  to  stand  upon ;  the  cows  were 
stabled  night  and  morning  to  be  milked,  and  the 
manure  cleaned,  and  the  floor  swept  twice  a  day  ;  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  separated  by  a  stone 
wall,  stood  the  kitchen,  used  as  well  to  cook  as  to  make 
the  cheese,  and  above  was  a  kind  of  loft  where  the  men 
slept.  The  whole  establishment  seemed  of  the  most 
primitive  order,  and  the  utensils  very  few  in  number. 
Soon  after  milking,  the  milk  yet  warm,  was  poured 
into  a  large  kettle,  and  heated  to  78  or  80  degrees, 
then  curded  ;  after  a  while  the  curd  is  finely  broken 
with  the  hands,  and  then  heated  again  to  the  same 
heat  tor  only  a  few  minutes.  The  curd  is  then  gather¬ 
ed  with  a  large  milk  pan,  all  at  once,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  transferred  to  the  press.  By  that  method  the  cheese 
keeps  all  its  flavor,  and  is  most  tender,  the  curd  being 
very  soft.  After  it  has  staid  about  two  days  in  the 
press,  it  is  carried  to  the  cheese  house,  a  tight  log 
house,  the  logs  hewed  square  and  laid  close  one  on  top 
of  the  other  with  moss  in  the  crevices,  and  there  rub¬ 
bed  with  salt  and  turned  over  every  day  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  carried  down  in  the  valley  where  it  is 
sold  to  large  dealers  in  the  fall,  and  brings  about  six 
cents  a  pound.  The  Swiss  cheese  is  very  delicate  while 
young,  and  neither  cloth  nor  paint  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rind,  as  it  must  be  rubbed  with  salt ;  and  to 
enable  it  to  cure  well  the  cheese  house  must  be  tight 
and  not  too  dry,  to  prevent  the  rind  from  cracking. 
The  grass  on  the  mountain  is  generally  short,  very 
nutritive  and  high  flavored,  and  the  method  of  the 
cheese  makers  is  evidently  adapted  to  give  all  the 
strength  and  taste  of  the  milk  to  the  cheese. 

These  chalets  are  often  extensive  establishments, 
containing  sometimes  upwards  of  two  hundred  cows  ; 


the  cows  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  men,  but  are 
generally  rented  for  the  summer  from  the  farmers  in 
the  valley,  by  the  chief  dairyman,  who  also  rents  the 
pasture  and  buildings  and  hires  hands  to  help  him  in 
his  work.  Their  life  is  not  laborious  or  disagreeable, 
but  they  are  often  very  lonesome,  especially  on  thc.se 
mountains  which  do  not  possess  attractions  for  the 
travellers  ;  they  hardly  ever  see  anybody  during  the 
entire  summer,  and  their  only  intercourse  with  the 
world  below  them,  is  when  they  go  for  provisions,  which 
they  must  carry  on  thejr  backs  from  the  villages.  The 
men  we  found  in  the  chalet  on  the  Rochers  de  Naie 
seemed  perfectly  contented  and  in  good  spirits  ;  they 
were  kind  and  obliging,  showed  ns  everything,  gave  us 
plenty  of  cream,  and  charged  full  price  for  it,  and  other¬ 
wise  seemed  perfectly  well  posted  in  the  ways  of  the 
world. 

In  the  valleys,  the  farmers  who  do  not  rent  their 
cows,  or  after  they  have  come  back,  associate  to¬ 
gether  to  keep  a  dairyman  to  make  their  cheese.  In 
every  village  is  found  a  large  building  used  as  dairy- 
house  ;  there,  night  and  morning,  the  farmer  brings 
his  surplus  milk  which  is  credited  to  him,  and  when 
his  turn  comes  to  get  the  cheese,  he  is  charged  all  the 
milk  brought  that  day,  and  his  account  balanced  ;  if  be 
is  yet  in  debt  he  must  bring  on  milk  till  he  is  even, 
before  he  starts  a  new  account;  the  dairyman  is  board¬ 
ed  and  paid  every  day  by  the  person  who  gets  the 
cheese.  The  building  and  utensils  belong  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  corporation' and  are  used  free  of  charge,  every 
inhabitant,  however  poor,  having  a  right  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  of  the  establishment. 


Keeping  Bees  in  Itooins. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  have  in  my  wood-shed  chamber 
a  box  four  feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  feet  each  other 
way,  in  which  I  have  kept  bees  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  plan  which  W.  R.  in  the  Country  Gent,  of 
Jan.  27,  would  like.  I  set  a  common  hive  on  a  shelf 
which  covers  abont  one-half  of  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
and  the  shelf  is  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  on  the  front  side.  After  the  bees  fill  the  hive, 
they  work  on  the  outside,  and  there  should  be  a  few  slats 
laid  in  so  that  they  can  fasten  their  comb  to  them.  I 
keep  the  box  perfectly  tight  and  dark,  except  where  the 
Lees  go  in.  I  have  never  had  them  swarm,  kept  in  this 
way.  In  cold  weather,  we  take  out  honey  as  it  is  wanted, 
and  I  never  saw  it  of  finer  quality  from  any  source.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  change  the  swarms  after  they  become 
old,  and  the  comb  in  the  hive  too  much  fillled  with  bes 
bread,  & c.  II.  Shelburne ,  Vt. 

Remedy  for  the  Squash  ZBmg, 

I  should  think  that  Mr.  I.  W.  Briggs,  with  ali  his  in- 
genunity,  would  long  ere  this,  have  discovered  a  remedy 
for  the  “bugs”  that  infest  squashes,  cucumbers,  pump¬ 
kins,  &c.  I  give  the  remedy.  Take  a  quantity  of  poppy 
leaves,  stalks,  buds,  &c.,  or  any  part  of  the  poppy,  and 
steep  in  water  either  cold  or  hot  ;  and  if  poppies  are  not 
to  be  had,  take  a  small  quantity  of  opium  and  dissolve  it 
in  water.  This  liquid,  applied  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
sprinkler  to  the  vines  once  or  perhaps  twice,  will  cause 
the  “varmints”  to  leave  the  plant  never  to  return.  Where 
they  go  to  I  do  not  know,  neither  do  I  care.  It  will  not 
kill  the  bugs,  for  they  know  better  than  to  take  anything 
of  an  opiate  nature.  Let  friend  Briggs  try  this,  and  what¬ 
ever  “humbugs”  there  may  be  in  the  world,  lean  as¬ 
sure  him  there  is  no  “humbug”  in  this. 

The  same  liquid,  applied  with  a  squirt-gun  to  apple 
trees,  effectually  prevents  the  ravages  of  the  apple,  tree 
worm.  An  ounce  of  opium  would  probably  be  sufficient 
for  a  large  orchard.  G.  W.  Durant. 

Turnip  Fly.— If  “Gustavus”  will  apply  unleached 
wood-ashes,  immediately  after  covering  his  turnip  seed, 
(say  a  good  sized  handful  to  each  hill,  if  planted  in 
hills,)  direqtly  over  the  seed,  I  think  it  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  bug  or  fly,  and  it 
also  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  loose,  thereby  causing  the 
seed  to  vegetate  sooner,  and  come  forward  more  rapidly 
1  afterwards.  AVm.  F.  Bassett. 
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Jenkins’  Cast  Iron  Fence  Post. 


Messrs.  Editors — The  numerous  letters  of  inquiry 
received  by  both  Mr.  Jenkins  and  mysolf  in  relation  to 
the  Cast  Iron  Fence  Post ,  since  the  publication  of  it  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  13th  ult.,  has  induced  me 
to  send  you  an  engraved  illustration  of  it,  and  of  the  fence 
built  with  it. 

I  do  this,  not,  I  assure  you  to  impose 
on  your  time  or  space,  but  because  these 
inquiries  all  come  from  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper.  Occular  demon¬ 
strations  are  always  more  intelligible 
and  satisfactory  than  verbal  ones,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  new  inventions  and  articles 
with  which  the  reader  is  not  familiar. 

The  length  of  this  post  is  six  feet ; 
breadth,  three  and  a  half  inches  ;  length 
below  cross-piece,  eighteen  inches,  ta¬ 
pering  and  terminating  in  a  barbed  or 
spear  head  bottom.  Cross-piece  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  mortice  or  slot  in  mid¬ 
dle,  through  which  the  post  is  inserted, 
and  made  to  wedge  firmly  at  the  depth 
of  eighteen  inches— the  margin  of  the 
post  on  both  sides  is  provided  with  a 
band  or  flancli  five-eights  of  an  inch  wide 
to  stengthen  the  main  plate,  which  is 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  and  below  the 
cross-piece  on  each  side  is  a  rib  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  mortices  for  the 
bonrds  are  all  two  inches  wide,  and  the 
first  or  bottom  one,  ten  inches  long— the 
second,  nine— the  third,  eight,  and  the 
fourth,  seven — these  can  be  made  any 
size  required. 

A  three  board  fence,  Constructed  with 
this  post,  properly  banked  or  ridged,  is 
thought  by  most  who  have  examined  it, 
of  sufficient  height  for  any  ordinary 
farrrt  fence.  The  fence  built  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  some  eight  years  ago,  (mentioned  in  my  former 
article,)  is  a  three  board  fence,  (and  common  inch  hem¬ 
lock  at  that,)  without  any  stay  lath  or  other  support  for 
the  middle  of  the  panel,  and  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
public  road.  Mr.  J.  tells  me  this  fence  has  never  been 
repaired,  and  now  stands  as  erect  and  apparently  as  good 
as  when  first  built,  not  having  been  disturbed  by  cattle 
or  the  frost. 

I  would,  in  all  cases,  except  when  used  for  hurdles, 
recommend  this  fence  to  be  more  or  less  banked  or  ridged, 
as  its  permanency  depends  very  much  on  the  cross-piece 
being  buried  from  six  to  ten  inches.  When  the  plow  is 
employed  to  construct  the  ridge,  a  team  without  whiffle- 
trees  should  be  used,  or  else  the  ridge  should  be  made 
before  setting  the  posts,  as  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of 
breaking  the  posts  by  the  whiffietree  coming  in  contact 
with  them.  For  prairie  fencing,  this  post  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  as  to  their  strength,  let  me 
here  say  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  had  them 
in  use  so  long,  and  never  one  broken  in  the  fence,  and 
others  who  have  examined  them  and  tlje  fence,  entertain 
no  doubt  of  their  sufficiency  for  a  good  and  substantial 
cattle  fence.  As  all  ordinary  forces  must  necessarily  be 
applied  to  or  against  the  edge  of  the  post,  it  offers  the 
resistance  to  all  such  forces  of  an  iron  bar  three  and  a 
half  inches  across,  by  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
A.  S.  Rowley.  Hudson ,  N.  Y. 


Shares’  Cultivating  Implements. 

We  recently  published  an  engraving  of  Shares’  Po¬ 
tato  Covering  and  Hoeing  machine*  We  now  add  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  two  other  implements  invented  by  Mr. 
Shares.  The  three  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Pease 
and  Eggleston  of  this  city,  to  whose  advertisements 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars. 


Share’s  Patent  Coulter  Harrow . 


Share's  Cultivating  and  Hilling  Machine. 


Scotch  Fife  Wheat. 

C.  (Wisconsin)  writes  depreeatingly  of  the  "  Fife  ” 
Wheat,  as  compared  with  the  Club  variety.  Club 
Wheat  was  a  favorite  here,  until  the  “  Fife  ”  or 
Scotch  Spring  Wheat  was  introduced  some  years  ago. 
It  has  held  its  ground  against  all  competitors  as  yet, 
and  our  millers  have  never  raised  the  objection  spoken 
of,  while  the  Perth  bakers  (Scotch)  who  make  as  good 
bread  as  is  produced  anywhere,  give  it  the  preference 
over  every  other  Spring  variety.  Out  of  100  returns 
for  1858,  to  our  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  60  state  that 
no  rust  affected  the  w  Fife  or  Glasgow  Spring  Wheat,” 
and  no  returns  state  that  it  did,  although  the  rust  has 
this  year  been  nearly  as  destructive  as  the  midge. 
From  rather  less  than  two  acres  of  fair  land,  only 
moderately  manured,  and  a  season  unusually  wet,  seed 
sowed  broad  cast,  we  measured  60  bushels  of  Scotch 
Spring  W’heat,  as  it  came  from  the  thrashing  machine, 
with  cleaning  apparatus  attached.  The  wheat  weighs 
about  62  lbs.  to  the  measured  bushel — yields  in  flour, 
after  the  miller  takes  his  toll,  (1-  12th)  42  pounds.,  be¬ 
sides  the  bran,  Ac.  Better  tillage,  and  the  seed  dril¬ 
led  in,  would  give  larger  and  heavier  heads.  W.  0. 
Buell.  Perth.,  C.  W. 
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Pumping  "by  Wind. 

I  wish  to  pump  the  wa/er  out  of  a  pond  of  three  acres, 
in  order  to  get  the  mud  or  muck  for  manure.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the,  water  is  to  he  raised  28  feet  and  led  in  a 
spout  over  a  dam.  The  pond  has  no  outlet,  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  quite  low.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  inform 
me  how  I  can  best  rig  a  pump  to  go  by  wind  power,  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  If  so,  please  publish  in  the  Cultivator, 
which  paper  I  take.  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
such  a  pump  and  fixtures  ?  S.  W.  Randall. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which,  this  water  may  he  dis¬ 
charged,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more.  The  two  first- 
mentioned  are  by  wind  and  horse  power ;  and  if  the 
ground  admits,  the  use  of  a  syphon  may  be  added. 

A  “  horse-power”  is  reckoned  equal  to  raising  33,000 
lbs.  one  foot  a  minute,  but  common  horses  will  not  do 
much  more  than  half  his.  Three  acres  are  equal  to  480 
square  rods,  or  about  130,000  square  feet ;  consequently 
to  lower  the  pond  one  foot  would  require  the  lifting  of 
130,000  cubic  feet  28  feet  high.  Making  allowance  for 
the  friction  of  machinery,  one  stout  horse  would  raise 
about  250,000  lbs.  a  day,  and  it  would  require  the  labor 
of  a  horse  at  least  one  month  to  lower  the  pond  one  foot. 
Our  correspondent  does  not  inform  us  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  how  long  before  the 
drainage  would  be  effected.  A  wind-mill  with  sails 
each  five  feet  long,  would  work  with  about  the  force  ot 
one  horse  in  a  brisk  wind — supposing  such  a  wind  to 
blow  half  the  time,  it  would  require  two  months  to  lower 
the  pond  a  foot.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  price  ot 
Ilalladay’s  wind-mill  of  this  size,  (the  only  self-regu¬ 
lating  wind-mill  whose  operation  we  have  witnessed, 
that  has  uniformly  sueceeded,)  but  we  think  with  all 
the  necessary  fixtures  for  its  successful  working,  it  would 
cost  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  A  forcing  pump 
would  answer,  or  a  very  well  made  suction  pump,  for  28 
feet. 

A  syphon  would  undoubtedly  be  best  and  cheapest,  ii 
a  place  of  discharge  could  bo  found  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  pond,  which  would  be  a  few  feet  lower  than  the 
pond  itself.  Such  a  syphon  made  of  lead  pipe  two  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  would  discharge  in  twenty-four  hours 
about  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  one  horse — if  three 
inches  in  diameter,  more  than  two  horses. 

Our  correspondent  will  perceive  that  any  thing  short 
of  cutting  a  permanent  ditch  to  drain  the  pond,  will  be 
attended  with  much  trouble  and  considerable  expense, 
to  remunerate  which,  a  very  large  quantity  of  manure 
must  be  obtained. 


Sugar  Cane  Mills. 

Messrs.  Tucker — I  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  your 
paper,  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  what  is  the  best  mill  for 
pressing  Sorghum  1  This  has  been  a  question  of  some 
importance  with  us,  and  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  iron  or  wood  mills  were  preferable. 

The  iron  mill  has  the  advantage  of  a  larger  yield  of  juice 
by  20  or  30  per  cent,  from  its  harder  pressure  ;  hut  the 
wood  mill,  will  he  more  than  that  per  cent,  a  head  in  the 
quality  of  the  product.  The  trouble  with  iron  rollers  is 
simply  that  the  cilritf  acid,  contained  in  the  fresh  juice,, 
acts  upon  the  iron,  and  by  corrosion  of  the  surface,  diffuses 
a  dark  color  and  en  unpleasant  flavor  to  both  the  syrup 
and  sugar,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  also  prevents 
granulation. 

Very  considerable  quantities  of  molasses,  and  some  good 
samples  of  sugar,  have  been  made  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  subject  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  in¬ 
telligent  men  ;  the  best  samples  by  far  we  have  produced 
have  been  by  mills  made  with  rollers  of  wood. 

The  recent  improvement  in  iron  rollers,  noticed  in  your 
last  paper,  patented  by  Mr.  W.  T  Dennis,  Richmond, 


I n d. ,  completely  meets  the  objection  heretofore  existing 
against  their  use,  and  meets  with  very  general  favor  as  the 
annexed  resnTutfon,  passed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  show  : 

Resolved,  That  the  improved  sugar  mill  roller,  present¬ 
ed  by  M  r.  W.  T.  Dennis,  is  recommended  to  sugar  growers 
as  entirely  obvating  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  iron 
rollers. 

This  improvement  simply  consists  in  plating  or  coating 
the  iron  roller  with  tin,  or  any  anti-corrosive  metalic  com¬ 
position,  by  which  the  discoloration  is  prevented.  This 
process  is  applicable  to  any  construction  of  mill,  and  is 
easily  and  cheaply  applied.  The  mill  in  use  among  us,  Is 
made  with  three  upright  rollers,  twelve  inches  diameter 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  geared  to  work  together  by 
pinions  at  the  top  of  the  upper  plate,  the  first  and  second 
roller  working  f  inch  distance,  and  first  and  third  in  close 
contact.  Upon  the  upper  end  ofthe  shaft  of  theflrst  roller 
a  lever  is  fixed  like  a  cider  mill,  to  which  the  horse  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  the  canes  are  fed  in  by  hand.  These  mills 
should  be  made  with  wrought  iron  journals,  and  other¬ 
wise  strong,  as  there  is  great  strain  upon  them. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  sorghum  planted  in  this 
State  (Indiana)  the  coming  season,  and  there  is  liardjy  a 
doubt  but  the  wliole  corn  growing  region  of  the  west,  win, 
in  a  very  short  time,  produce  their  own  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  In¬ 
diana. 


Raising  Potatoes  Under  Straw. 

Editors  of  the  Country  Gent. — I  think  it  is  at  least 
fifty  years  since  I  first  saw  this  plan  suggested — in  the 
almanac  perhaps,  and  that,  in  the  average,  it  has  been  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  once  a  year  ever  since. 

Upon  it  I  remark  :  1.  The  general  suggestion  is  wise. 
Straw  keeps  the  soil  both  cool  and  moist,  two  most  im¬ 
portant  conditions  in  the  culture  of  potatoes  in  a  dry 
summer.  Uniformity  of  moisture  and  temperature  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  growth  of  an)'  vegetable,  hut  especially  of 
one  that  is  tropical,  as  is  the  potato,  though  coming  from 
the  mountains  there,  and  hence  not  requiring  much  heat. 

2.  The  plan,  however,  as  it  Is  usually  proposed,  is  of 
little  practical  value.  Thus,  a  writer  in  your  paper  of 
Jan.  13tli,  p.  27,  laid  his  seed  on  the  unbroken  Bod  and 
covered  them  eight  or  nine  inehes  thick  with  straw.  He 
got  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  a  whole  bushel  of  potatoes — 
yes,  a  whole  bushel,  and  he  thought  he  did  well.  For  the 
heuor  and  recompense  of  the  farmer  I  hope  there  is  not 
one  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  experimenter  who  will 
endorse  this  judgment.  So  far  from  approving  of  this 
mode  I  would  plow  the  ground  deeply  and  well,  and  fur¬ 
row  deeply  also.  Then  drop  the  seed  and  lay  the  straw 
on  the  top  of  it,  using  more  or  less  as  you  have  much  or 
little.  Last  of  all,  coverthe  straw  with  a  light  covering 
of  earth.  This  mode  will  make  the  straw  spread  from 
ten  to  fifteen  times  as  well  as  by  the  other  mode.  .  This  is 
the  precise  mode  practiced  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  where  potatoes  are  deeply  planted  and  deep¬ 
ly  mulched  in  November,  December,  or  January,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  south.  In. this  way  alone  can  they 
secure  coolness  and  moisture  sufficient  for  the  common 
potato,  their  dry,  hot  soils  being  much  more  natural  to 
the  sweet  potato.  Thus  cultivated, the  crop  is  dug  in  March, 
April,  May,  &c.  Where  straw  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
hard  ground  the  potato  will  not  readily  draw  a  sufficiency 
of  nutriment  from  it,  nor  will  the  straw  retain  its  moisture 
half  so  well  as  when  covered,  nor  yield  as  nm#h  food, 
since  “one  straw  under  ground  is  worth  two  above.” 

3.  This  plan  does  not  include  straw  alone,  but  any  loose 
mulchy  substances,  such  as  weeds,  cornstalks,  tanbark  (if 
limed,)  sawdust,  &c.  Indeed,  the  superiority  of  well  drain¬ 
ed  swamp  muck  soils,  when  old  enough  to  have  become 
sweet,  and  green  swards,  for  the  potato  crop  is  explained 
on  the  same  principle.  Both  are  retentive  of  moisture 
and  poor  conductors  of  heat,  and  thus  serve  to  maintain  a 
uniformity  of  condition  about  the  hills  of  the  potatoes. 
At  the  same  time  by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  muck  and 
the  sward  the  plant  is  fed  in  a  more  even  manner  than 
when  the  soil  is  fortified  by  fresh  manure.  In  all  cases 
the  loose  texture  of  these  materials  is  favorable  to  the 
ready  formation  of  the  tubers  under  and  in  them.  (See 
my  thoughts  on  these  points  in  my  essay  on  the  diseases 
of  the  potato,  in  the  New-York  Agricultural  Transactions 
of  1851,  pg.  385  and  592.) 

4.  The  plan  when  confined  strictly  to  straw,  even  in¬ 
cluding  weeds,  sawdust  and  tanbark,  is  of  very  limited 
availability;  for  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  obtained  in  a  quantity  one-tenth  adequate  to 
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the  requisition  of  potato  culture  in  our  country?  The 
ordinary  production  of  straw  on  a  farm  would  be  nohow 
sufficient  to  answer  the  requisition  of  the  potato  crop,  if 
always  cultivated  in  this  way  ;  and  in  any  case  it  would 
be  used  at  the  expense  of  robbing  the  farm  stock  of  need¬ 
ful  bedding.  The  loss  of  this  straw  from  the  stable  and 
barnyard,  would,  moreover,  lessen  the  quantity  arid  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  manure  very  far  beyond  its  benefit  to  the  potato 
crop.  Let  the  farmer  ordinarily  devote  his  straw,  and 
other  similar  waste  materials,  to  the  purposes  of  the  barn¬ 
yard,  while  he  avails  himself  of  reclaimed  swamp  grounds, 
but  especially  of  greensward  deeply  plowed,  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  potato  crop.  It  will  certainly  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  beauty  and  even  the  measure  of  his  potato 
crop  may  suffer  from  worms  in  greensward,  especially 
when  old  meadows  and  pastures  are  broken  up.  But  this 
occasional  drawback  will  not  nullify  the  general  economy 
of  the  plan.  C.  E.  Goodrich.  Utica ,  Jan.  22,  1859. 


The  Sweet  Potato  at  the  North. 


There  are  thousands  in  the  northern  states  who  would 
be  glad  to  raise  this  luxurious  esculent  for  their  own  ta¬ 
ble,  had  they  the  evidence  that  it  could  be  done,  and  with¬ 
out  an  unreasonable  expense.  They  have  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  its  culture  must  be  confined  to  the  warm  cli¬ 
mate  and  long  seasons  of  the  south.  There  is  its  home — 
but  by  being  gradually  acclimated,  it  has  finally  found  its 
way  into  the  appreciating  hands  and  grounds  of  the  north¬ 
erner.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  efforts  to 
introduce  it  into  Now-York  and  New-England,  as  well  as 
the  north-western  states,  have  been  decidedly  progres¬ 
sive.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have  generally 
been  quite  satisfactory — flattering  to  the  experimenters. 
Many  are  now  so  well  satisfied  of  the  successful  culture 
of  tlie  6weet  potato  among  them,  that  they  are  contem¬ 
plating  growing  them  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  future, 
for  marketing. 

The  sweet  potato  as  now  cultivated  in  New-Jersey, 
Northern  Virginia,  Ohio,  &c.,  is  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Carolinas,  Indies.  &c.,  being  acclimated  to 
this  northern  climate.  The  variety  which  has  proved 
the  best  adapted  to  the  north,  is  called  the  Nansemond , 
from  the  county  in  Virginia  whence  it  was  taken  to  New- 
Jersey,  &c.  The  southern  or  Carolina  tubers  are  unfit  for 
the  north  for  seed— even  at  Cincinnati  they  are  never 
tried  but  once. 

The  Nansemond  has  the  quality  of  being  good  for  ta¬ 
ble  use  at  any  stage  of  its  growth— a  peculiarity.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  variety  to  be  superior  to  others  for  the  north, 
in  every  respect.  Persons  who  have  tried  this  with  oth¬ 
ers,  have  invariably  given  their  opinion  in  its  favor,'  as 
far  as  we  have  known,  and  we  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

We  saw  this  variety  growing  finely  the  past  season  in 
Vermont,  (at  44  degrees  of  latitude,)  and  ate  of  them  the 
fore  part  of  September.  .The  product  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  same  individual  had  grown  them  there  for  se¬ 
veral  years,  procuring  seed  and  plants  from  southern 
Ohio. 

The  sweet  potatoes  carried  into  the  northern  states  for 
table  use,  are  often  injured  by  long  carriage  and  expo¬ 
sure,  and  many  persons  who  have  eaten  of  these  badly 
cooked,  in  inexperience  have  pronounced  them  “about 
as  good  as  a  frozen  Irish  potato  1”  and  conclude  that  the 
sweet  potato  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten 

They  may  be  baked  or  boiled  ;  we  prefer  the  former. 
A  good  way  is  to  boil  till  nearly  “  done,”  then  place  them 
in  the  oven  to  finish,  which  will  make  them  dry.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  them  cook  quickly.  Our  folks 
make  excellent  pies  of  them,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  pumpkin  pies  ",  they  prefer  sugar  for  sweetning,  and 
use  one  egg  for  two  pies.  We  never  get  tired  of  having 
sweet  potatoes  on  the  table— they  are  the  favorite  dish 
the  year  round. 

The  sweet  potato  is  propagated  by  placing  the  tubers  in 
hot-beds  during  the  mouth  of  April,  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  loose,  rich  soil  over  them.  The  plants  are  pull¬ 
ed  from  the  tubers  about  the  time  the  first  leaves  have 
attained  full  size,  which  takes  three  or  fouii  weeks  gene¬ 
rally — more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
beds  and  weather. 

This  mode  of  starting  them  is  neeessary,  on  account 
of  our  growing  season  being  so  much  shorter  than  that  of 
its  nativity.  The  ground  for  them  is  prepared  into  hills 
or  ridges,  (we  prefer  the  latter  for  general  culture,)  made 
high  and  narrow,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  sun’s 
warmth.  The  plant  throws  out  a  number  of  runners, 
which  often  cover  the  ground  with  their  growth,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  beautiful  sight.  Persons  at  the  north  will  find  it 


better  to  procure  plants  from  points  where  this  potato 
matures,  except  when  planting  largely.  They  can  be 
packed  by  those  experienced,  to  go  to  almost  any  point  in 
the  northern  states  where  railroads  and  expresses  will 
carry  them — the  charge  generally  comparatively  small. 

Northerners,  try  this  luxury  1  Success  and  gratification 
will  be  the  result.  Any  soil  that  will  produce  corn  well, 
except  that  which  is  too  rich  in  vegetable  mold,  will  pro¬ 
duce  sweet  potatoes  ;  the  latter  soil  causes  an  excessive 
growth  of  vines  without  forming  tubers  in  proportion,  in 
our  short  seasons.  Use  animal  manure  in  preference  to 
vegetable— ashes  are  good.  C.  B.  Murray.  Twenty 
Mile  Stand,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio ,  Feb.  21,  1859. 


Winter  U3o\iq.u.ets. 

We  have  now  in  our  parlor  a  very  pretty  bouquet, 
which  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1S57 — the  flowers  not 
yet  faded. 

To  those  of  your  readers  who  would  like  to  have  a  fine 
winter  bouquet, 

When  the  last  rose  of  summer 
Has  faded  and  gone, 

let  me  recommend  the  following  plants,  viz  : 

Acrolinium  roseum. 

Globe  Amaranthus,  purple,  white  and  orange. 

Eternal  Flower,  golden  and  white. 

Quaking  grass. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 

And  any  other  handsome  everlasting  flower  which  can  be 
procured.  But  the  above  will  do  very  well  with  the  ad- 
tion  of  a  few  handsome  grasses,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  almost  any  locality. 

The  seed  of  the  above  can  be  purchased  for  about  five 
cents  a  packet,  and  should  be  planted  early  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  or  in  the  house,  and  transplated  as  soon  as  the  gar¬ 
den  is  in  order,  or  the  weather  will  adnvt. 

Gather  the  flowers  before  they  begin  to  fade,  being 
careful  to  have  long  stems  ;  hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before' your  bouquet  can  lie  arranged  to 
gladden  your  eyes  through  at  least  oiie  cold  winter,  w. 


IVXalcing  Vinegar  Rapidly. 

Mersrs.  Eds.— Can  you  inform  me  through  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  of  any  way  to  convert  cider  into  vinegar  quicker 
than  by  the  natural  process  of  fomentation,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  takes  from  one  to  two  years.  I.  L.  D. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  cider  having  first  become  fer¬ 
mented  so  as  to  render  it  alcoholic,  may  be  hastened  in 
its  change  to  vinegar,  by  the  presence  of  a  small  portion 
yeast,  brown  paper,  and  grape  leaves.  It  must  have  air, 
but  not  too  much — a  partially  closed  bung  hole  will  ad¬ 
mit  enough — and  a  warm  temperature.  The  following 
mode  is  however  much  more  rapid  :— 

A  barrel  is  filled,  except  a  vacant  part  at  the  bottom 
with  wood  shavings.  The  top  is  closed  by  a  pan,  which 
fits  into  it,  the  bottom  of  which  is  preforated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  holes,  and  through  these  short  threads  are 
passed,  to  bring  down  the  liquid  more  rapidly.  The 
shavings,  before  using,  are  well  steeped  in  vinegar, 
which  of  itself  strongly  induces  fermentation.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  its  sides  are  perforated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the  admission 
of  air,  which  passes  up  through  the  shavings,  and  es¬ 
capes  through  several  tubes,  passing  up  through  the  pan 
and  through  the  liquid  in  it..  An  alchoholic  liquor,  mix¬ 
ed  with  about  a  thousandth  part  of  yeast  or  honey,  is 
then  poured  into  the  pan,  and  it  trickles  down  the  ori¬ 
fices  by  the  threads,  spreads  over  the  shavings,  and  thus 
has  its  surface  very  largely  exposed  to  the  air.  Before 
pouring  into  the  pan,  it  is  heated  to  about  75  degrees,  the 
rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  among  the  shavings  soon 
raises  the  temperature  to  100  degrees  ;  the  heat  causes  a 
current  upwards  by  the  holes  in  the  barrel,  through  the 
shavings,  and  by  the  tubes  in  the  pan.  by  which  the 
supply  of  oxygen  is  kept  up.  The  liquid  passes  down, 
and  escapes  through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated,  and  after  passing  through  in  this  man¬ 
ner  three  or  four  times,  the  liquid  is  converted  into 
excellent  vinegar  ;  the  whole  time  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours.  Eds.  , 

To  Drive  Away  Rats. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Boston  Cutlivator,  that  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  sprinkled  over  with  pulverized  potash,  will  drive 
rats  from  premises  infested  by  them,  if  crowded  into 
their  holes. 
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Saddle  Grafting. 

[The  following  mode  of  grafting  has  been  long 
known  to  some  propagators,  and  is  figured  and  descri¬ 
ed  on  p  40  of  the  American  Fruit  Culturist,  from  which 
we  take  the  third  figure,  being  a  little  more  distinct 
than  the  sketch  from  our  correspondent.  We  give  his 
description,  being  minute  and  accurate,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  full  experience  ] 

Messrs.  Editors — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  A. 
H.  A.,  I  send  you  the  accompanying  rough  sketch  and 
description  of  a  method  of  grafting,  which  differs 
slightly  from  any  method  I  have  ever  seen  described, 
and  which  I  have  found  to  succeed  admirably  for 
stocks  one-quarter  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
etor,  especially  plum  trees,  which  may  by  this  meth¬ 
od,  be  grafted  at  the  usual  time  of  grafting  the  apple. 
It  will  answer  either  for  small  trees,  or  the  branches 
of  larger  ones. 


A.  represents  the  stock  prepared  for  the  scion,  by 
cutting  it  off  with  a  sloping  cut,  and  two  slits,  a.  and  b. 
made  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  down  those  two  sides  of 
the  stock,  a  little  into  the  wood. 

B  is  a  scion  made  to  fit  A. — a.  being  inserted  into 
the  slit  a,  and  b.  into  slit  b.,  by  passing  ever  the  slop¬ 
ing  cut  and  bending  at  the  point,  as  seen  in  C.,  which 
shows  the  scion  and  stock  fitted  to  each  other. 

The  whole  is  then  tied,  so  as  to  keep  all  parts  in 
place,  and  cemented  to  exclude  the  air.  When  it  has 
grown  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  the  strings  cutting  into 
the  bark,  they  should  be  cut  loose. 

I  have  always  succeeded  by  this  mode  from  the  first, 
and  believe  it  almost  sure.  I  think  it  not  necessary 
to  take  any  care  about  matching  the  inner  bark  of  the 
stock  and  scion  W.  F.  Bassett.  Ashjicld,  Mass. 


Potato  Culture. 

We  have  had  some  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
experience  in  raising  potatoes,  from  planting  simply 
the  eyes,  just  rimming  them  out  with  the  point  of  a 
narrow  knife. 

We  selected  the  largest  and  best  potatoes  from  the 
cellar,  took  out  the  eyes,  and  used  the  rest  of  the  po¬ 
tato  for  the  table,  about  as  profitably  as  if  the  eye  had 
not  been  taken  out.  They  were  then  planted  three  in 
a  hill  or  place,  about  one  foot  apart,  and  i&  rows  some 
two  feet  apart ;  and  then  cultivated  often  enough  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  to  keep  the  ground  stirred 
and  mellow. 

The  result  was,  we  gathered  a  fine  yield  of  large 
potatoes  from  every  hill,  with  no  small  ones — a  very 
important  consideration  in  harvesting  or  picking  them 
up.  Besides,  wo  had  no  diseased  or  unsound  ones;  al¬ 
though  in  the  adjoining  ground,  where  we  planted 
whole  potatoes,  there  were  many  unsound  ones  at  the 


harvest.  Hence  we  believe,  that  where  there  are  large 
quantities  of  the  old  seed  to  rot  in  the  hill,  it  is  likely 
to  affect  the  young  tubers  unfavorably  ;  and  also  where 
there  is  too  much  seed  in  a  hill,  it  produces  too  many 
tubers,  so  that  the  young  potatoes  grow  badly  crowd¬ 
ed.  and  consequently  many  of  them  must  be  small, 
and  others  become  diseased.  Here  is  matter  for  thought 
and  experiment.  D.  S.  C.  Madison,  I  Vis. 


Chimney  Cap — Smoking  Prevented. 


In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  after  we  mov¬ 


ed  into  our  new  house,  at  three  different  times  when 
the  wind  blew  directly  from  the  north,  it  forced  the 
smoke  downwards  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  kitchen, 
and  one  day  we  had  to  put  out  the  fire  and  See  to 
another  part  of  the  house.  This  was  a  cold  day,  and 
the  wind  blew  very  strongly  and  steadily.  We  took 
the  marble  cap  off  the  chimney,  but  this  made  no  per¬ 
ceivable  difference.  There  are  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  both  east  and  west  of  us,  but  it  is  an 
open  valley  north  and  south  ;  consequently  no  hill3  to 
turn  the  current  of  air  from  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
what  seems  strange,  (inasmuch  as  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  was  lower  than  the  ridge  of  the  two  story  part,)  is 
the  fact  that  we  were  only  troubled  with  smoke  when 
the  wind  came  directly  from  the  north. 


I  then  went  to  work  to  find  a  remo- 
rnedy,  and  adopted  the  “Mott  plan,” 
which  I  found  in  “The  Cultivator” 
of  December,  1345.  The  diameter  of 
the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  cap  is 
nine  inches — the  proportion  of  the  oth¬ 
er  parts  are  nearly  represented  in  the 
figure.  That  it  might  not  rust,  I  bad 
it  made  of  galvanised  sheet  iron.  It 
weighed  131  pounds,  and  cost  at  the 
shop  §4.63  It  has  proved  an  effectual 


Lilt  XT 
Mott’s  Chim¬ 
ney  Cap.  , 

remedy  up  to  this  t.ime,  (about  two  years,}  and  is 
worth  more  to  us,  (if  we  could  not  get  a  substitute,) 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  copy  of  all  the  “Cultivator” 
since  the  commencement  of  its  publication.  D.  G. 
Williams.  East  Dorset,  Vt. 


Suppurating  Knobs  on  Cow's  Jaw  Cured. 

In  1856  I  had  a  half  Durham  heifer  that  had  five 
knobs  on  her  near  jaw.  They  first  appeared  when  she 
was  two  months  off,  and  had  so  increased  that  the  lar¬ 
gest  was  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist,  and  down  to  the  size  of 
a  large  duck  egg.  They  had  now  been  enlarging 
about  a  year,  and  one  of  them  had  discharged  and 
closed  up  alternately  two  or  three  times.  An  old  far¬ 
mer  from  Somersetshire,  (England,)  told  me  he  had 
seen  a  cure  in  a  similar  case,  by  opening  with  the 
knife.  I  considered  the  matter,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
tried  it,  cutting  the  knobs  open  so  as  to  ensure  a  com¬ 
plete  discharge  of  their  contents.  To  secure  a  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  interior  parts,  so  as  to  preclude  suppuration 
again  taking  place  by  the  infection  of  the  sound  parts 
by  puss,  was  of  the  first  importance.  Having  nothing 
better  at  hand,  I  selected  wool,  thinking  its  elasticity 
would  help  keep  it  in  the  cavities,  and  saturated' it 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  I  believed  would  be 
very  likely  to  cauterize  and  cleanse  the  inside  of  the 
sores,  filling  each  cavity  as  full  as  it  would  hold.  The 
heifer  got  well,  bred  a  good  calf,  and  no  knob  has  re¬ 
appeared  up  to  this  time 

When  the  bone  is  affected,  and  becomes  enlarged 
and  cellulated,  the  ease  becomes  more  difficult,  and 
probably  for  such  there  is  no  certain  cure.  J.  W. 
Clark.  Wisconsin. 
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Feeding  Flax  Seed,  Oil  Cake  and  Corn. 

Messrs  Tucker  &  Son — In  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  Jan.  6th,  there  is  an  inquiry,  made  by  W.  C. 
R.,  of  Ill.,  of  John  Johnston  or  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  how  flax  seed  may  profitably  be  fed  to  stock 
instead  of'oil  cake.  I  had  hoped*Mr.  J.  would  answer 
this  question,  which  he  is  so  competent  to  do,  and  I 
therefore  waited  to  hear  from  him.  It  is  much  more 
trouble,  and  requires  more  care  to  feed  the  seed  than 
the  meal;  yet  at  a  dollar  per  bushel,  the  seed  is 
sufficiently  cheap  to  pa.y  the  difference  over  the  meal 
at  present  prices,  which,  in  this  section,  ranges  from 
$27  to  $30  per  ton.  To  feed  seed  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way,  is  to  boil  it.  To  one  bushel  of  seed  there 
should  be  four  or  five  bushels  of  water  to  commence 
with,  and  then  it  would  have  to  be  filled  up  several 
times,  as  one  bushel  of  seed  will  make  four  bushels 
after  it  is  boiled,  if  boiled  as  long  as  it  should  be  to 
make  every  seed"  perfectly  soft. 

Soaking  one  or  two  days  before  boiling,  saves  much 
time  in  the  boiling.  It  can  then  be  mixed  with  any 
ground  or  mill  feed  that  you  choose  to  feed  with  it,  or 
by  grinding  with  other  grain,  it  answers  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Talcott  of  Rome. 

For  milch  cows  I  regard  Linseed,  in  some  shape,  as 
almost  indispensable,  for  a  few  weeks  before  and 
after  the  cow  comes  in,  if  she  comes  in  before  turned 
to  grass;  not  that  it  is  good  to  make  her  butter  keep 
well,  or  give  it  a  fine  flavor  while  she  is  eating  it,  but 
for  the  reason  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  her  condition 
at  that  time,  and  is  better  than  an  insurance  office  for 
calves,  while  they  are  fed  milk,  and  through  the  first 
winter,  and  equally  good  for  sheep. 

In  Illinois  I  do  not  believe  you  can  afford  to  use  it 
in  any  way,  where  corn  ranges  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
bushel,  to  fatten  or  winter  cattle — what  you  term  in 
the  western  States  half  fed  stock,  to  turn  to  grass  to 
ripen  early  for  summer  market,  for  a  pound  of  corn 
meal  will  make  as  much  beef  as  a  pound  of  oil  meal, 
or  any  other  kind  of  meal  you  can  feed.  By  the  time 
your  cattle  reach  the  Washington  drove  yard,  a  bul¬ 
lock  that  carries  800  lbs.  beef,  York  weight,  will  shrink 
at  least  25  or  30  lbs.  more  that  has  been  fed  on  oil 
meal  than  on  corn.  I  say  so,  not  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  tried  it,  but  for  the  reason  that  my  cattle  fed 
on  oil  meal  when  driven  from  my  place  to  York,  (before 
there  were  railroads,)  a  distance  of  300  miles,  would 
shrink  about  that  much  more  than  those  fed  on  corn 
meal.  The  shrinkage  of  the  oil  men!  fed  cattle  would 
be  about  the  same  as  those  fed  on  still  slops.  Again, 
oxen  that  are  six  years  old  and  upwards,  will  make  as 
many  or  more  pounds  on  corn  meal  than  on  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  oil  meal,  while  the  two  year  old 
steer  will  not.  The  reason  for  this  must  be  that  their 
stomachs  are  not  as  strong,  and  cannot  digest  so  much 
rich  food,  in  proportion,  as  the  full  grown  ox.  The 
steer  will  not  make  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
weight  through  the  winter,  on  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  oil  meal  than  on  corn.  If  he  had  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  for  toe  reason  he  was  only  half  fed,  or  did  not 
ripen  on  full  feed,  or  the  prospect  of  a  better  market 
in  June  or  July,  then  all  that  the  steer  fed  on  corn 
meal  lacks  in  winter  will  be  made  up  as  soon  as  he 
runs  to  grass  30  or  40  days. 

Corn  meal  not  only  fattens  while  you  are  feeding  it. 
but  unlike  oil  meal  or  roots,  or  anything  else,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  fatten  after  you  have  stopped  feeding  it. 
When  the  bullock  is  turned  to  grass  you  can  see  it 
swell,  and  the  scales  will  tell  that  he  makes  more  flesh 
in  the  pasture  than  if  fed  on  any  other  food.  These 
tests  were  made  with  all  the  cattle,  having  as  much 
good  hay  as  they  could  eat ;  what  they  left  was  thrown 
out  in  the  racks  for  the  young  stock.  I  endeavored  to 
make  the  experiment  with  much  care,  after  the  price 


of  oil  meal  advanced  to  about  the  same  price  per  ton 
with  that  of  corn ;  when  I  first  began  to  purchase,  it 
was  as  low  as  seven,  eight,  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  per 
ton.  I  have  used  large  quantities  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  could  I  purchase  it  at  its  relative  worth  compared 
with  beef  for  fattening,  I  should  always  use  my  feed 
mixed  with  a  liberal  portion  of  the  oil  meal,  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  cloying  ;  and  the  manure  is  worth  more 
than  that  made  from  anything  else  I  have  tried, 
especially  for  corn,  grass  and  wheat,  and  perhaps  for 
all  crops  except  potatoes,  which  are  more  apt  to  rot 
since  the  blight  made  its  appearance,  than  with  any 
other  manure  ;  all  kinds  are  more  or  less  dangerous 
since  that  time. 

For  working  cattle  or  horses,  a  small  quantity  is  good. 
It  should  be  small,  as  it  does  not  give  much  strength 
or  power  of  endurance,  compared  with  oats,  which  feed 
the  muscles. 

I  have  said  that  I  made  the  experiments  with  much 
care.  It  was  for  my  own  benefit,  without  ever  ex¬ 
pecting  to  give  publicity  to  them  at  the  time,  or  I 
should  have  preserved  the  record  of  the  whole  trans¬ 
action,  which  is  either  lost  or  mislaid.  It  was  for  two 
successive  winters  With  forty  head — twenty  head  in 
a  stable  on  one  side  of  a  large  mow  of  hay  and  the 
same  on  the  other.  I  fed  hay  from  the  same  mow, 
turned  in  the  same  yard  through  the  day,  and  they 
dranK  the  water  from  the  same  trough.  Those  that 
were  stabled  on  the  north  side  of  the  barn  made  16  or 
18  lbs.  more  each,  than  those  in  the  south  stable,  which 
was  equally  warm  except  from  the  northern  exposure. 
The  oil  meal  was  fed  on  the  south  side  one  winter,  and 
on  the  north  the  next.  I  can  only  account  for  the 
cattle  doing  better  on  the  coldest  side,  from  not  having 
their  windows  left  open  in  warm  nights,  at  all  times, 
as  they  should  have  been.  Stables  can  be  too  warm 
for  cattle  as  well  as  too  cold.  Nature  has  provided 
them  with  warm  covering,  and  if  kept  dry  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  wind,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
then  in  warm  nights  they  are  better  off  in  a  good  yard 
with  plenty  of  straw  to  lie  on.  I  weighed  the  cattle 
myself;  they  were  fed  by  what  I  regarded  a  faithful 
hired  man,  and  I  have  become  satisfied  from  forty 
years  experience,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  purchase  oil 
meal  at  present  prices  to  fatten  cattle,  or  to  husk  corn 
and  send  it  to  mill  and  give  a  tenth  for  grinding  to 
feed  cattle,  and  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  lost,  by 
feeding  the  corn  whole  to  the  cattle  ;  the  hens,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese,  will  find  nearly  all  of  that.  Cut  the 
corn,  bind  ft  up  in  sheaves,  and  set  it  up  well  ;  when 
cured  sufficiently,  house  it,  if  room  ;  if  not,  stack  it 
well  and  feed  as  you  choose.  In  the  western  States 
hogs  follow  the  cattle,  which  is  the  better  way,  when 
large  quant  ties  are  fed. 

Our  corn  costs  too  much  labor  to  make  a  business  of 
fattening  on  hat,  and  I  can  only  afford  my  cattle  a 
start  on  corn  f  something  else,  and  fatten  on  grass. 
One  bushel  of  corn  fed  in  the  spring  before  going  to 
grass  is  worth  two  fed  in  the  fall.  The  reason  is  that 
com  is  so  strong  and  rich  in  its  fattening  properties, 
that  it  fills  up  the  crevices  or  pores  of  the  flesh  of  the 
bullock  with  tallow,  a  portion  of  which  seems,  in  a 
measure,  to  lie  dormant  when  fed  on  other  dry  food, 
until  it  is  developed  on  grass. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  how  much  boiled 
linseed  should  be  mixed  with  corn  meal  for  fattening  ; 
the  quantity,  however,  much  less  than  with  mill  feed, 
but  should  always  be  mixed.  The  oil  meal  can  be 
safely  fed  without.  A.  B.  Dickinson.  Hornby. 

Singular. — A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  cow  very  sin¬ 
gularly  affected.  When  she  goes  to  drink,  instead  of 
supping  the  water,  she  “laps”  it,  as  a  dog  does.  The 
cow  is  in  good  health  in  every  other  respect ;  eats 
heartily,  and  is  giving  milk.  Can  you,  or  some  of  your 
readers,  tell  us  of  a  cure  for  it!  R.  B.  C.  Chatta¬ 
nooga. ,  Tenn. 
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Thoughts  about  Oxen. 

Oxon,  from  their  docility,  were  probably  the  first  of 
domestic  animals  which  gave  their  strength  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  man.  Ancient  writers  frequently  speak  of  them, 
and  King  Solomon,  among  his  pithy  proverbs,  declared, 
“Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean,  but  much  in¬ 
crease  is  by  strength  of  the  ox.”  The  Hebrew  hus¬ 
bandman  had  made  some  advancement  in  agriculture, 
as  they  used  plows  and  carts,  and  “  the  strength  of  the 
ox”  to  draw  them.  It  seems  strange, -however,  that 
having  arrived  at  this  point,  they  should  go  no  farther, 
but  that  the  farmers  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Canaan 
should  follow  the  same  routine  to-day  which  they  did 
five  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  wise  king,  that 
“  much  increase  is  by  the  ox.”  Taken  literally  as  a 
working  animal,  and  also  as  included  when  we  speak  of 
cattle,  there  is  no  profitable  agriculture  without  them. 
Stock  and  grain-growing  are  inseparably  connected  in 
most  soils  and  climates.  Wherever  cultivation  is  re¬ 
quired,  wherever  manure  is  useful,  there  his  “  crih  is 
clean”  who  keeps  no  stock,  to  assist  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  to  consume  its  coarser  products',  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  manure  to  keep  its  fertility  unimpaired.  To  grow 
breadstuffs  profitably,  we  must  also  raise  meat — and  so 
it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

As  to  farm  teams,  the  points  in  which  oxen  differ  from 
horses,  scarcely  admit  of  close  comparison.  The  ox 
serves  the  farmer  by  his  labor,  and  profits  him  by  his 
growth.  The  horse,  as  an  idler,  is  useless  to  his  owner, 
but  the  ox  is  increasing  in  value  by  the  foed  and  rest 
he  takes,  as  those  prepare  hint  for  the  butcher’s  stall. 
For  work  to  which  he  is  adapted,  the  ox  is  the  best,  as 
he  is  the  least  expensive  team ;  but  for  speed — for  all 
uses — horses  will  ever  be  preferred. 

It  has  been  questioned  at  what  age  it  is  most  profita¬ 
ble  to  cease  working  oxen,  to  fatten  them  for  beef. 
Some  would  not  go  above  six  years— contending  that 
previous  to  that  age,  they  can  be-most  readily  and  pro¬ 
fitably  fattened — and  that  at  seven  years  or  older,  they 
require  much  longer  feeding  to  fit  them  for  beef,  more 
than  enough  to  balance  the  additional  labqf'perforined. 
The  general  opinion  places  this  period  at  eight  or  nine 
years,  giving  the  prime  of  life'  to  work,  and  when  they 
begin  to  fail  for  this,  using  them  for  beef.  What  say 
our  readers  on  this  I 


Notes  about  Potatoes. 

I  notice  many  accounts  of  the  yield  and  quality  of  a 
new  variety  of  potato,. called  the  Prince  Albert.  Can  you 
inform  us  where  it  originated,  or  tf  it  has  a  synonyme? 
I  sent  to  Mr.  G.  Howatt  last  spring  for  some  of  them, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  any.  Since,  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation  I  can  obtain,  I  am  led  to  believe  they  are  the 
old  St.  Helena  under  a  new  name.  The  St.  Helena  is  a 
second  rate  potato,  quite  good  for  baking  till  towards 
spring,  when  they  bccorpe  watery,  though  when  grown  on 
sandy  soil  they  arc  better.  I  have  bought  them  in  the 
Boston  market  under  the  following  names,  though  con¬ 
vinced  at  the  time  they  were  St.  Helenas  :  East  Port 
White  Mountain  Seedling,  and  Wild  Mexican.  They 
yield  very  well  ;  will  bear  manure  without  rotting;  are 
worth  sixty  cents  per  bushel  in  Worcester  market. 

The  Davis  Seedling  originated  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  some 
six  or  seven  years  since.  For  several  years  it  was  free 
from  rot.  Mr.  Davis  secured  a  gold  medal  valued  at  $50, 
from  the  Worcester  Horticultural  Society  for  his  potato. 
I  have  planted  them  five  years — the  first  two  not  a  de¬ 
cayed  potato  could  be  found  among  them  ;  but  for  the 
last  three  one-half  to  two-thirds  have  rotted.  In  quality 
they  far  excell  the  St.  Helena,  and  are  second  only  to  the 
Carter,  while  they  yield  abundantly.  Hundreds  of  bush¬ 


els  of  Peach  Bloics,  (which  are  almost  worthless  here,) 
and  Western  Reds,  have  been  sold  in  Boston  market  for 
Davis’  Seedling,  so  that  many  have  condemned  them  with¬ 
out  having  ever  tried  them.  They  are  now  selling  at  60 
cents  per  bushel  in  Worcester  market. 

I  procured  from  Mr.  Goodrich  of  Utica,  last  spring, 
several  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  which  bid  fair  to  be  or 
great  value.  Among  the  best  is  the  Garnet  Chili. 

I  have  written  these  things  because  1  take  a  deep  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  endeavorto  pro¬ 
cure  all  valuable  new  varieties.  One  feels  rather  “  cheap,” 
after  paying  double  price  for  a  choice  kind  and  $1  to  $3 for 
express,  to  find  an  old  sort  long  since  discarded 

js  the  Chenango  and  Mercer  the  same?  G.  W.  G. 
Holden,  Mass. 

We  first  received  the  Prince  Albert  Potato  from  Mr. 
Howatt  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  who  informed  us  that  he 
bought  them  in  New-York  under  that  name.  About 
the  same  time,  we  received  them  from  Mr.  Geo.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  of  New-Milford,  Conn.,  under  the  name  of  Na¬ 
poleon  or  Prince  Albert.  Since,  we  hpve  received  seve¬ 
ral  different  kinds,  which  are  claimed  to  be  Prince  Al¬ 
berts,  which  are  not  the  same  as  those  received  from 
Messrs.  Howatt  and  McMahon.  The  only  St.  Helena 
potatoes  we  have  seen,  were  from  Tompkins  county  in 
this  State,  and  our  first  impression  was  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  Prince  Albert,  but  on  a  more  careful 
examination  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
different  varieties.  Thu  Chenango  and  Mercor,  wo  be¬ 
lieve  are  identical. 


Turf" .iYsslieB— Bone  Manure. 

Eds.  Cclt.  &  Co.  Gent.— I  was  pleased  to  see  your 
invitation  for  inquiries  on  all  matters  relating  to  fanning. 
I  have  often  wished  to  ask  for  information,  but  feared 
the  many  letters  of  inquiry  you  must  receive,  might  be 
annoying.  I  have  never  seen  fully  described  the  method 
of  preparing  Turf  Ashes. 

1.  Will  any  old  turf,  such  as  is  usually  found  by  the 
rondrfide,  answer  for  burning  ?  (1.) 

2.  At  what  season  of  the  year  should  it  be  cut  ?  (2.) 

•  3.  Will  a  common  plow  do  the  work  where  the  soil  is 

somewhat  hard  and  strong?  and  4th,  What  depth  of 
furrow  ?  (3.) 

o.  Should  the  turf  be  turned  or  moved  in  any  way  to 
dry  them  more  completely  before  burning?  (4.) 

6.  Would  patches  of  brakes  and  sweet  fern  be  proper 
for  this  purpose*  i5.) 

7.  What  quantity  of  ashes  should  be  given  to  an 

acre?  (6.)  .  . 

Is  there  any  cheap  and  practicable  Vay  of  preparing 
bones  as  food  for  crops  where  there  is  no  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing?  (7.)  I  saw  it  stated  that  if  thc-y  were  placed  in 
heating  horse  manure,  they  would  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  become  soft,  and  I  did  as  directed,  but  the  boneB 
in  the  spring  were  as  hard  as  ever.  Inquirer. 

(1.)  It  will;  and  the  older  and  more  compact  the 
grass  roots,  the  better  the  turf  will  burn. — (2.)  This  is 
not  important ;  probably  early  in  summer,  that  the  turf 
may  be  well  dried  by  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
when,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the  burning  may  be  per¬ 
formed. — (3.)  A  plow,  if  sharp,  will  do  the  work,  but  it 
should  not  be  run  down  more  than  about  three  inches, 
or  lower  than  the'  stratum  of  dense  grass  roots.— (4.)  It 
should  be  set  on  edge,  or  built  in  loose  heaps.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  alternate  layers  of 
brush,  weeds,  &e.  These  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
cause  clay  or  loam  to  become  burnt,  if  dry  enough. — 
(5-)  Fern  might  be  burned  with  the  heap. — (6  )  This 
would  vary  with  circumstances — if  much  vegetable 
matter  were  bunted,  producing  much  ashes,  an  amount 
equal  in  extent  to  the  removed  layer  of  turf,  would  do. 
On  heavy  soils,  with  less  vegetable  ashes,  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  beneficial. 

(7.)  We  know  of  no  mode,  combining  cheapness  with 
efficiency. 


1859. 
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Wheat  and  Chess. 


D.  W vrick  furnishes  us  a  long  account  of  a  crop  of 
wheat  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fly,  and  a  large  crop 
of  chess  took  its  place — he  supposes  the  seed  and  land  to 
have  been  nearly  clean.  He  wishes  us  to  inform  him 
“where  the  seed  of  the  chess  came  from?  An  answer 
is  demanded.” 

In  reply,  we  wish  it  first  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  inform  every  farmer  through¬ 
out  a  widely  extended  country,  where  all  the  seeds  of 
every  weed  come  from  that  is  found  growing  in  every 
field  —  nothing  less  than  omniscience  could  do  this, 
and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  ask  the  question.  We  will 
ask  our  correspondent  a  much  simpler  one,  which  will 
puzzle  him  to  answer:  In  passing  a  field  one  evening 
we  saw  in  it  three  oows ;  the  next  morning  the  same 
field  was  observed  to  have  no  cows,  but  three  sheep — 
the  question  is,  where  those  sheep  came  from  ?  He  can 
say  that  they  might  have  found  their  way  there  in  many 
ways,  without  resorting  to  a  transmutation  of  cows  to 
sheep,  but  that  is  not  answering  the  question.  So  we 
could  inform  him  how  the  seed  of  the  chess  might  have 
been  sown,  but  this  is  not  what  he  asks.  We  have  often 
met  with  quite  as  extraordinary  instances  as  this  which 
he  mentions,  and  more  so,  where,  knowing  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  could  easily  account  for  the  souree  of  the 
seeds  of  this  weed ;  but  in  the  present  case,  we  have 
not  the  benefit  of  personal  observation. 

He  admits  the  land  had  some  chess  before,  and  that 
there  might  have  been  accidentally  a  few  grains  of 
chess  in  the  seed  wheat.  We  have  made  observations 
on  the  character  of  the  chess  plant,  and  found  it  to  in¬ 
crease  three  thousand  fold  in  a  single  season,  that  is, 
one  seed  would  give  three  thousand  the  first  year,  nine 
million  the  second,  twenty-seven  thousand  million  the 
third,  eighty-one  billion  the  fourth,  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  billion  the  fifth  year,  which  would 
be  eighty-one  thousand  million  bushels,  at  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  grains  to  a  bushel— enough  to  seed  every  improv¬ 
ed  acre  in  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  one  peck 
per  acre,  twenty  thousand  times!  This  is  the  increase 
that  might  take  place  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances — and  when  it  is  remembered,  as  we  have  often 
observed,  that  chess  will  grow  and  perfect  its  seed  in 
stubble  and  even  in  new  meadows,  wholly  unperceived, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  soil  may  become  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  seed,  independently  of  the  various 
other  ways  in  which  it  might  be  scattered. 

When  the  wheat  grows  luxuriantly,  the  chess  plants 
are  small  and  unpercoived  ;  when  it  is  killed,  they  spring 
up  and  yield  a  thousand  fold.  We  have  observed  very 
dense  crops  of  chess,  each  plant  spreading  out  so  much 
when  full  room  was  given  it,  that  a  fair  acreable  pro¬ 
duct  has  been  yielded  from  an  amount  of  seed  not  great¬ 
er  than  what  we  have  found  in  some  seed  wheat  said 
to  be  “  perfectly  clean,”  without  resorting  to  any  sup¬ 
posed  increase,  or  previously  impregnated  soil. 

Our  correspondent  says,  “you  now  have  the  entire 
culture  of  the  field  [alluded  toj  by  one  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  men  the  world  could  produce.”  Yet  he  admits  there 
was  some  chess  both  on  the  land  in  the  seed  ;  we  have 
known  a  number  of  farmers  who  were  so  much  more 
careful,  that  they  had  not  only  no  chess  on  their  land, 
buL  their  seed  had  none,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
no  wheat  ever  changed  to  chess  on  their  lands ,  whether 
winter-killed  or  not. 


-Protec  :ion  from  Rats. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  have  noticed  that  our  friend  A.  G.  E. 
of  Cardington,  O.,  wishes  to  know  of  “  some  good  way 
to  destroy  or  drive  away  rats,”  and  furthermore  that  he 
does  not  manifest  “  any  regard  for  their  feelings.”  Now 
I  suppose  when  he  sees  the  poor  fellows  fleeing  for  safety, 
he  could  hardly  in  truth  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet 
Burns,  on  turning  out  a  poor  mouse  with  his  plow,  as  it 
scampered  off : 

“  I’m  truly  sorry  man’s  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature’s  social  union, 

An’  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 

At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion. 

An’  fellow’mortal  1” 

“As  regards  destroying  or  driving  away,”  I  have  hut 
little  to  say  ;  but  would  say  to  all  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  harboring  them,  that  after  considerable  experience, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  there  would  be  much  less 
cause  of  complaint,  provided  they  were  not  allowed  such 
ample  accommodations  in  the  matter  of  cellar-room.  We 
know  it  is  easier  to  keep  out  bad  tenants  than  to  oust  them. 
Years  ago,  when  I  came  into  possession  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  a  portion  of  the  cellar  had  a  brick  pavement,  and 
a  portion  was  earthen  floor  ;  there  was  also  some  holes 
in  the  walla  as  well  as  under  them.  To  the  former  I  appli¬ 
ed  mortar  freely,  and  then  plugged  them  up  with  stones, 
after  which  the  whole  floor  was  covered  over'with  mor¬ 
tar  some  three  inches  deep,  which  was  carefully  pounded 
down  as  it  dried,  to  avoid  having  cracks  when  completely 
hard.  Difring  the  process  I  frequently  had  fresh  made 
holes  to  plug  up,  but  I  kept  up  the  warfare,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  exclusive  possession.  Since  then 
I  have  had  full  belief  in  the  saying  that  “  one  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.” 

In  1S49,  when  I  commenced  building  at  Highland 
Home,  the  first  was  a  barn,  which  we  had  scarcely  roofed 
in,  when  a  dog  discovered  a  large  rat  under  the  wall  of 
entry  sills.  So  the  building  was  tenanted  before  there 
were  any  provisions  in  it.  I  then  concluded  that  I  would 
not  accommodate  such  tenants  with  cellar-room,  and 
straightway  with  pick  and  shovel  dug  a  trench  the  width 
of  shovel,  and  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  on  both  sides 
of  the  foundation  walls,  into  which  I  pounded  down 
(with  a  hammer  for  the  purpose,)  small  stones,  to  within 
about  three  inches  of  the  surface,  and  then  covered  them 
with  earth  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  very  little 
troubled  with  rats  since. 

I  am  aware  how  diflicult  it  would  he  for  many  who 
have  ample  accommodations,  and  have  them  already  oc¬ 
cupied ,  to  get  rfd  of  them  ;  but  I  would  advise  all  who 
can,  to  debar  them  the  privilege  of  cellar-room  as  much 
as  possible.  Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  if  my.  having 
thus  much  “  investigated ”  the  “subject”  as  our  friend 
recommends,  should  induce  others  to  plug  up  their  cellar 
walls  and  lay  mortar  floors,  they  will  be  amply  recom¬ 
pensed  for  their  trouble.  J.  Cope,  West  Chester ,  28th 
of  1st  mo.,  1859. 

Japan  -A-pple  Pie  Jdelon. 

Messrs.  Editors— Enclosed  I  send  you  a  package  of 
the  seed  of  this  celebrated  melon,  which  I  hope  you  will 
give  a  fair  trial  the  coming  season.  They  are  a  Japanese 
melon,  brought  there  by  Com.  Perry.  When  grown  to 
perfection,  they  often  weigh  from  35  to  40  pounds— are  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  and  when  perfectly  matured  are  of  a 
light  golden  color,  with  fine,  nrni  grained  flesh.  When 
cooked  they  are  almost  tasteless, ‘but  by  the  aid  of  lemon 
juice  and  sugar,  an  excellent  pie  can  be  made.  For  pre¬ 
serves  we  say  they  have  no  equal.  If  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
cellar,  where  they  will  not  freeze,  they  will  keep  through 
winter.  Should  any  of  file  subscribers  of  the  Co.  Gent, 
or  Cultivator,  wish  any  of  these  seeds,  I  will  exchange 
with  t4*em  for  any  varieties  of  seeds  they  may  have  and 
think  worthy  of  cultivation.  I  have  none  of  these  seeds 
to  sell,  but  should  any  desire  them  without  exchanging,  I 
will  send  a  package  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  the  expense  of  putting  up  and  mailing. 
Willson  J.  Rali.ston.  Georgetown,  Brown  Co.,  Ohio. 

Clover  Seed,  on  Prairie  Sod. 

W.  Phelps  of  Crete,  111.,  writes  the  Prairie  Farmer : 
“  Two  years  ago  last  spring,  I  sowed  a  quantity  of  clover 
seed  in  the  chaff,  on  gome  prairie  sod  It  being  a  season 
of  drouth,  but  little  came  up  that  year.  The  next  year  it 
came  up  thick,  and  is  now  good  pasture.”  This  adds  an¬ 
other  fact  in  regard  to  those  recently  given. (Co.  Gent. 
Nov.  4,  ’58,)  on  seeding  unbroken  prairie  to  the  cultivated 
grasses. 
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April. 


The  same  Land  Fruitful  and  Unfruitful. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  translation  of  this 
and  another  letter  from  Mr.  Schmidt,  which  came  to  us 
in  the  German  language  ] 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Some  years  ago  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  reclaim  by  irrigation,  a  large  part  of 
the  Teuflor  heath.  The  heath  contained  more  than  100,- 
000  acres  of  sandy  land,  so  sterile  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  cover  it  even  with  a  growth  of  pines.  The  river  water 
used  for  irrigating  it,  was  conducted  about  ten  miles 
through  a  canal,  and  it  required  six  weeks  after  the  chan¬ 
nel  was  opened,  before  the  porous  soil  along  its  banks  be¬ 
came  so  saturated  that  the  water  reached  its  proper  des¬ 
tination.  Several  years  elapsed  before  the  hitherto  so  bar¬ 
ren  soil  could  sustain  a  tolerable  growth  of  grass  ;  never¬ 
theless,  in  time  it  was  fully  shown  that  even  there  much 
grass  could  be  produced  from  sand  and  water. 

As  the  soil  adjoining  the  canal  became  saturated  with 
water,  the  farmers  living  within  a  certain  distance  began 
to  complain  that  their  lands  were  turning  to  marsh,  and 
they  received  indemnification  from  the  government. 
However,  instead  of  losing  their  crops,  the  next  season 
gave  them  a  better  harvest  than  ever  before,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  were  able  to  grow  good  barley,  where  hitherto 
only  poor  props  of  oats  had  been  obtained. 

For  the  experienced,  reflecting,  intelligent  agriculturist, 
an  accurately  executed  chemical  analysis  of  his  soil  has 
great  value  ;  but  to  him  who  imagines  ho  can  make  an 
easy  chair  of  it,  it  can  be  of  no  use.  E.  Soumidt.  II ig  h 
Place ,  Henry  Co.,  III. 


Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 


Messrs.  Editors — At  your  solicitation,  I  now  proceed 
to  give  your  readers  my  experience  and  views  in  corn 
raising,  after  a  trial  of  different  modes  for  over  thirty 
years  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal. 

The  best  soil  for  Indian  Corn,  is,  I  think,  everything  con¬ 
sidered,  a  gravelly  loam.  Though  almost  any  other  kind 
of  good  soil,  if  properly  managed,  will  produce  good 
crops  of  corn.  My  practice  has  been,  if  the  ground  was  in 
grass,  to  manure  well  with  long  stable  manure;  turn  it 
under  a  few  days  before  thetime  of  planting  with  a  furrow 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  afterwards  make  the  surface 
tine  and  mellow  by  frequent  harrowing.  Then,  if  I  design 
to  plant  by  hand,  I  mark  off  the  ground  for  the  rows  at 
the  distance  of  three  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other,  and 
plant  with  hoes,  using  a  handful  of  compost  to  each  hill, 
composed  of -one  part  hen  manure  and  three  parts  fine 
muck  or  loam,  well  incorporated  and  made  line  before 
being  applied. 

This  compost  gives  the  young  rootlets  a  start,  and  keeps 
them  growing  finely  until  they  reach  the  manure  below7. 
I  prefer  to  plant  w'ith  “  Emery’s  Corn  Planter,”  when  the 
land  is  in  a  good  mellow  condition.  Its  advantages  are — 
it  saves  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  in  planting.  The  row7s 
are  straighter  and  can  be  worked  closer  than  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  The  number  of  stalks  can  be  better  regulated  to 
a  given  space,  and  the  yield  is  considerably  greater  to  the 
acre. 

When  the  condition  of  the  land  has  permitted,  I  have 
practiced  “  ridging  up  ”  my  corn  ground,  having  previous¬ 
ly  manured  the  land  and  plowed  it  deeply — by  which 
means  the  soil  is  put  in  fine  tilth  arid  the  .  manure  well 
mixed.  The  planting  is  done  .very  expeditiously  ;  the 
crop  is  not  as  subject  to  injury  from  w7et.  weather.  In 
short,  the  best  piece  of  corn  I  saw  the  past,  season  was 
“ridged  up  but  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

As  regards  the  time  of  planting,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  season — but  as  it  opens  sometimes  earlier  and 
and  sometimes  later,  and  as  nothing  can  be  told  of  the 
future  concerning  the  weather  with  any  degree  of  certain¬ 
ty,  I  have  always  found  it  the  best  plan  to  "defer  planting 
till  the  weather  has  become  settled,  and  the  ground  warm 
enough  to  bring  the  corn  up  quickly,  I  once  knew  a  piece 
of  corn  planted  so  early  that  it  became  stunted  by  cold 
wet  weather,  and  did  not  recover  during  the  whole  season, 
and  failed  almost  entirely. 

My  time  of  planting  is  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  first 
of  June,  subject  to  variations  by  state  of  weather,  &c. 
After  a  two  years’  trial  with  the  King  Philip  corn,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  “in  my  estimation,”  it  is  the 
variety  best  adapted  to  this  section  of  country,  as  it  has 
not  only  proved  the  earliest,  but  yields  the  most  sound 


corn  of  any  Kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  if  properly 
planted.  It  should  be  planted  three  and  a  half  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  with  the  hills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from 
each  other  with  five  or  six  kernels  in  a  hill.  U.  Niagara 
Co.,  n.  y. 


Sugar-Cane  Molasses  and  Mills. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  I  have  not  seen  much  in  your 
valuable  paper  about  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  of  late,  I 
thought  I  would  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting  along 
in  South  Jersey,  in  the  manufacturing  of  molasses  from 
the  cane  in  a  small  and  cheap  way.  In  1S57, 1  made  a  few 
gallons  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  my# boilers  being  cast- 
iron,  but  I  determined  to  try  it  again  ;  I  accordingly  pur¬ 
chased  a  second-hand  mill,  with  three  iron  rollers  on  a 
wooden  frame,  for  $60  ;  two  flat  bottom  tin  pans,  three 
feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  and  ten  inches  deep,  for  $3 
each  ;  then  built  a  cheap  brick  furnace  to  suit,  costing  $3 
more  — making-in  all  $69.  On  the  11th  of  October,  in  185b, 
1  commenced  operation  with  a  boy  and  a  horse,  and  man' 
ufactured  25  gallons  of  excellent  molasses  per  day,  burning 
one-eighth  cord  of  pine  wood.  In  this  way  I  have  made 
during  the  past  season,  over  900  gallons  of  superior  mo¬ 
lasses.  I  do  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  every 
farmer  will  raise  his  own  sweetening,  as  well  as  he  does 
his  own  bread  and  pork  ;  and  thus,  in  the  aggregate,  save 
a  large  amount  of  money  to  our  country  that  would 
elherwise  be  sent  abroad.  This  can  be  done,  and  very 
cheaply  to,  for  one  man  can  attend  to  three  or  four  boilers, 
and  with  one  of  Myer’s  improved  mills,  which  from  ap¬ 
pearances  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  i  ow  in  use. 
two  men  can  manufacture  80  to  100  gallons  of  molasses 
per  day.  This  machine  has  other  merits  also,  which  will 
be  likely  to  bring  it  into  general  notice.  Thomas  H.  Mil¬ 
ler. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  by  a  correspondent,  who  asks  which 
is  the  best  mill  for  pressing  sorghum  or  sugar-cane.  I  have 
often  thought  1  would  give  you  some  of  my  experience  in 
the  matter,  and  perhaps  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
unnecessary  expense  to  many  who  will  undertake  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  tried  several  mills,  and  have  seen  several 
engravings  in  different  papers — nearly  ail  are  deficient  in 
one  or  two  points,  that  is,  in  the  gearing,  or  in  the  frame, 
or  in  both.  None  but  those  who  have  tried  the  machine 
thoroughly,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  pressure  or  strength 
required.  Even  Meyer’s  patent  mill,  the  queen  of  all  su¬ 
gar-cane  mills,  had  a  weak  place  ;  this,  however,  is  reme¬ 
died  by  the  improvement  he  has  made  in  the  frame.  This 
machine,  as  far  as  my  experiene'e  goes,  is  the  best  and 
cheapest.  It  will  press  the  cane  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  any  other  machine  ;  if  will  out  cornstalks,  sugar  eane, 
hay  and  straw,  equal  to  any  fodder  cutter  ever  invented  ; 
so  one  machine  answers  two  important  purposes,  as  much 
so  as  the  combined  mower  and  reaper.  It  is  the  Only  hori¬ 
zontal  mill  that  is  properly  geared  for  hand  or  horse  power. 

T.  H.  M. 


The  Turnip  Culture. 

In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  the  16th  Dec.,  1S58,  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  L  Bartlett,  gives  his  experience  of  turnip  culture. 
Although  not  bred  a  farmer,  inclination  towards  the 
pursuit  and  its  refreshing  and  health  yielding  tendencies, 
have  created  for  me  considerable  enthusiasm  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  and  I  have  oftentimes  regretted  that  I  could  not 
give  strict  personal  attention  to  experiments  which  from 
time  to  time  have  presented  themselves  as  worthy  of  trial. 
Without  further  preface,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  raised 
the  Fetercairn  Swede,  Laing’s  Garden  Swede,  the  Yel¬ 
low  Malta,  the  White  Stone,  Dale’s  Hybrid,  the  Red  Top 
White,  the  Yellow  Aberdeen,  White  Globe,  the  Yellow 
Swede,  Yellow  Altringham,  and  the  large  English  Nor¬ 
folk,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  turnips,  all  from  good 
English  seeds.  Some  of  these,  indeed  all,  are  beautiful 
turnips.  Some  of  them  were,  from  their  size,  curiosities 
here,  weighing  from  15  to  18  pounds.  Much  benefit  was 
derived  from  testing  all  these  varieties,  but  the  practical 
results  were  summed  up  in  selecting  a  good  Swede,  s(iy 
the  Purple  Top  and  the  White  Globe,  described  in 
Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm.  The  White  Globe  matures 
early,  and  is  distinguished  .for  its  “  sweetness,  juiciness, 
size  of  root,  weight  of  crop,  and  elegance  of  form,”  and  is 
the  flrst  to  be  usvd— the  Swedes  being  the  reserve  stock, 
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firm  of  texture  and  good  keepers.  A  farmer  may  well  I 
confine  himself  to  two  such  varieties,  though  he  will  find 
some  of  the  others,  as  the  Grecu  Top  Aberdeen  Yellow, 
of  great  value. 

We  tried  them  on  a  variety  of  soils,  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  agood  crop.  Careful  preparation  of 
the  ground  is  a  pre-requisite  in  this  as  in  every  other  suc¬ 
cessful  crop  to  censure  certainty.  Our  practice  has  been 
to  have  the  land  ready,  the  drills  prepared,  and  sow  (the 
Swedes  early)  just  before  a  rain  shower.  When  it  can 
he  had,  superphosphate  of  lime,  strewed  lightly  and  cov¬ 
ered  in  with  the  drill,  will  give  the  plant  such  a  vigorous 
start  as  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  from  its  in- 


and  with  what  was  said  on  page  49  of  current  volume  of 
Co.  Gent,  as  to  the  Oakes  Cow  and  the  weight  of  Milk, 
we  would  here  remark  that  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  or 
liability  to  error  from  the  employment  of  two  different 
measures  in  milk  accounts.  The  milkmen  of  Boston  buy 
from  the  farmers  by  beer  or  ale  measure,  and  sell  by  wine 
measure  ;  -and  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
is  made  use  of  in  milk  accounts.  From  this,  errors  and 
confusion  must  arise,  as  the  former  contains  282  cubic 
inches,  while  the  latter  contains  only  231,  per  gallon. 


To  Make  Money  with.  ^Poultry. 


sect  enemies. 

For  immediate  use,  a  supply  of  turnips  should  always 
he  stored  in  the  barn  cellar.  One  year  in  particular, 
having  a  quantity  of  Swedes  for  which  we  had  not  cellar 
room,  a  dry  place,  conveniently  situated  near  the  farm 
house,  was  selected — the  earth  thrown  out  about  one  foot 
deep  with  drainage  from  the  lower  end,  and  the  turnips 
piled  up  in  a  ridge  shape,  six  or  seven  feet  wide  at  thebase, 
and  lengthwise  running  from  south  to  north.  About  ten 
or  twelve  inches  of  straw  was  laid  loosely  over  the  heap 
and  at  first  a  light  covering  of  earth  put  over  the  straw 
and  smoothed  down  with  the  spade.  At  the  approach  of 
more  extreme  weather  the  coveringof  earth  was  increased 
to,  say  six  or  eight  inches,  and  vent-holes,  filled  in  with 
shenvesof  straw,  were  inserted.  Our  confidence  waawell 
repaid,  for  in  the  springthe  turnips  were  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  when  they  came  out  of  the  ground.  Care,  however, 
should  he  taken  in  our  northern  climate  to  do  the  work 
well,  and  all  unsound  roots  should  be  picked  out.  I  will 
not  vent  ure  to  recommend,  this  plan,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
incur,  even  remotely,  the  responsibility  of  any  of  your 
readers  losing  a  valuable  crop — all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
we  practiced  it  ourselves  and  such  was  the  result.  W.  O. 
Buell.  Perth ,  Lanark  Co .,  C  Vi7. 


IProfLt  on  Mil  It  and.  TV  utter. 


There  are  probably  several  of  our  readers  to  whom  this 
question  comes  up  for  decision  every  year,  or  at  least 
every  now  and  then,  and  as  it  is  one  of  not  a  little  impor¬ 
tance,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  the  following  facts  may  prove  of  service  in  enabling 
those  in  doubt  about  this  matter  to  arrive  at  a  correct 


answer.  We  give  them  as  we  find  them  in  an  article  in 
the  New  England  Farmer  of  Feb.  5,  under  the  head  of 
“  A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Product  and  Value  of 
Milk  and  Butter,”  by  George  S.  Boutwbi.l.  Mr.  B.  states 
that  he  commenced  saving  milk  for  butter  on  the  10th  of 
May  last,  and  continued  until  Oct.  1st.  “The  milk  was 
weighed  once  a  week,  and  twenty  pounds  were  consider¬ 
ed  equal  to  one  can  of  eight  dual't8-  The  milk  would 
have  sold  for  eighteen  cents  a  can.  and  the  butter  was  sold 
for  twenty-four  cents  a  pound.”  The  result  aiqi  com¬ 
parative  value  at  the  above  rates  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : — 


Milk. 

May,  163  cans......  $29.34 

June,  241  i  do  .  43.47 

July,  1881  do  .  33  93 

Aug.,  21H  do  .  38.07 

Sept.,  202£  do  .  36.45 


$181.26 

Cost  of  making  914j 
lbs  butter  at  5|c...  50.28 


$231.54 
Difference  in  favor 


Butler. 

177£  pounds, . 

$42  60 

201|  do  . 

4S.S6 

16C£  do  . 

40.02 

193f  do  . 

46.50 

174|  do  . 

41.94 

$219  42 

Value  of  residue  of 

1007  cans  at  8c.,.. 

80.50 

• 

$299.98 

231  54 

'  Butter . 

$68.44 

The  foregoing  statement  furnishes,  incidentally,  an 
answer  to  a  question  which  has  received,  as  it  necessarily 
must  do  from  a  great  existing  variety  in  the  richness  of 
milk,  quite  a  variety  of  answers.  Taking  the  entire  season 
together  it  will  be  seen  that  22  pounds,  (which  may  be 
readily  converted  into  quarts  or  gallons,  of  either  wine  or 
ale  measure,  by  the  process  indicated  on  page  49,  of  cur¬ 
rent  volume  of  Co.  Gent.,)  produce  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
but  in  the  month  of  May  only  18.3  pounds  were  required. 

In  applying  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Boutwell  to  any 
particular  case  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prices 
which  can  be  obtained,  in  different  cases  and  different  lo¬ 
calities,  for  milk  and  butter.  In  most  cases  they  will  vary 
more  or  less  from  those  which  he  has  made  the  basis  of 
his  estimate. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  now  under  consideration, 


I  see  so  many  discussions  about  the  profits  of  poultry 
in  your  paper,  that  it  induces  me  to  suggest  the  following, 
which,  if  faithfully  put  in  practice,  will  give  the  desired 
lesults — viz.,  large  profits. 

The  object  is  to  have  hens  that  will  lay  an  egg  a  day 
every  day  of  the  year.  Tlius,  if  you  begin  with  300  hens, 
they  must  lay  300  eggs,  or  25  dozen  a  day,  or  9,125  dozen  a 
year,  which  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  will  be  $1,825  cash  a 
a  year  ;  the  expenses  on  this  will  be  about  $500. 

If  a  man  has  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  he  can  begin  with 
1,000  hens  and  about  80  or  100  roosters.  He  will  have  to 
enclose  his  land  with  board  fences  five  or  six  feet  high  ; 
make  the  hen-houses  along  that  fence — seven  or  eight  feet 
wide,  eisrht  or  nine  feet  higli  in  front,  with  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  every  fifteen  or  twenty  feet — one  or  two  roosting 
poles  along  the  whole  length  back,  so  as  to  give  every  bird 
.one  foot  square  at  least  to  roost — the  nests  can  he  put  un¬ 
der  the  windows  or  back  part  of  the  house  ;  there  will  he 
then  sufficient  space  in  the  middle  for  a  storm  and  feed¬ 
ing  room  to  put  them  in  stormy  weather — the  house  in 
such  weather  being  well  supplied  with  clear  water,  and 
ashes,  lime  and  sand,  for  the  hens  to  roll  and  dust  them¬ 
selves  in. 

The  interior  of  the  six  acres  will  have  to  be  divided  in 
several  divisions,  which  can  be  done  with  lath  fences,  so 
as  to  keep  the  poultry  in  as  many  distinct  groups  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  will  naturally  roost  in  the  house,  the  groups 
by  themselves  also,  although  it  may  be  partitioned  off  for 
that  purpose,  and  also  well  supplied  with  clear  water 
every  day,  lime,  ashes  and  sand. 

The  way  to  make  them  lay  every  day,  is  to  feed  them 
on  nothing  but  cut  raw  meat,  which  may  be  of  any 
kind— horse  or  dog,  or  any  other  meat,  worms,  grubs, 
caterpillars,  or  offal  meat.  They  will  then  lay  every  day 
certain.  No  liens  should  he  allowed  to  set.  Any  eggs 
that  wane  to  be  hatched,  should  be  hatched  by  artificial 
means,  (an  eccalobeon,)  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  hens  from 
laying. 

In  the  choice  of  poultry,  discard  all  except  good  barn¬ 
yard  fowls— Dominiques,  Dorkings  and  Spanish  will  do 
very  well,  and  the  common  dung-hill  fowl.  These  will 
prove  uninterupted  good  layers. 

As  above,  a  man  with  1,000  hens  will  get  30,416g  dozens 
of  eggs  a  year,  worth  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  $6,083.31 ;  hut 
in  winter  eggs  will  sometimes  sell  for  one-third  to  one-half 
more,  and  often  double  the  price  in  summer. 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  wiifbe  sufficient  to  keep 
100,000  hens  ;  but  then  room  should  he  had  elsewhere  to 
prepare  the  meat,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  high, 
hut  the  income  wojild  be  large — almost  fabulous,  however 
true  and  certain. 

Properly  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  feeding,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  the  meat  can  he  procured.  Near  a  large  city 
it  will  be  less  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  better  supply 
of  dead  horses,  so  that  in  a  measure,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hens,  the  less  the  meat  will  cost;  for  there  any 
number  of  dead  Worses  and  dogs  can  be  got,  and  even 
particularly  a  profit  can  be  made  on  the  dead  horses,  so 
that  the  meat  would  cost  almost  and  in  many  cases  noth¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  hides,  the  blood,  the  heads,  hoofs  and  bones, 
can  be  disposed  of;  the  glue  and  Prussian  blue  manufac¬ 
turers  will  buy  the  heads,  hoofs  and  joints  ;  the  tanners 
will  buy  the  hide  ;  the  button  makers  will  buy  the  large 
bones  ;  cutlers  will  buy  the  small  and  flat  bones  for  han¬ 
dles,  or  the'  rest  of  the  bones  can  be  sold  to  bone  dust 
makers  for  manure,'  &c.,  &c.,  or  the  gluten  can  be  boiled 
and  made  into  gelatine.  Any  quantity  of  meat  can  be 
prepared  by  chopping  it  fine,  packing  it  in  barrels  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  a  little  above 
freezing,  all  the  year  round. 

The  hens  eat  the  meat  greedily,  and  thrive  uncommon¬ 
ly  on  it.  Any  one  can  thus  graduate  the  income  he  is  de¬ 
sirous  to  realize  from  any  given  humber  of  hens. 

No  hens  should  be  kept  over  four  years.  All  at  that  age 
should  be  fed  entirely  on  grain  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
sold  off.  F.  A.  Nauts.  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 
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Hubbard  Squash. 


The  above  engravings  are 
good  representations  of  this 
celebrated  squash,  which 
has  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  Mt.  Gregory, 
to  whom  the  public  are  in¬ 
debted  for  its  general- intro¬ 
duction,  says  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  more  than  forty  years 
since,  and  that  during  this 
long  period  it  has  so  main¬ 
tained  its  character,  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  a  person 
now  living,  who  ate  the 
first  squash  brought  into 
that  town,  that  the  quality 
is  fully  as  good  now  as 
when  firstintroduced.  It 
has  a  thick,  hard  shell — flesh 
usually  of  a  deep  orange  co¬ 
lor,  and  of  first-rate  quality, 
fine  grained,  compact  and 
dry.  It  keeps  well  until 
spring. 


THE  nUBBARD  SQUASH. 


Hooker’s  Seedling  Strawberry  —Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  “  Hooker  Strawberry”  advertised  in 
your  paper,  and  is  it  what  it  is  represented  7  N.  J.  B 
\V.  Tappahannoc,  Va  [The  Hooker  Seedling  is  a 
strawberry  of  superior  quality,  uniformly  a  great  bear¬ 
er,  and  ranks  among  the  best  for  home  consumption ; 
but  is  said  not  to  be  sufficiently  firm  fleshed  for  distant 


marketing.  The  size  given  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  is  the  result  of  exact  measurement  of  the  fruit 
as  grown  in  Western  New-York  with  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Unusual  care  would  doubtless  afford  larger  ber¬ 
ries] 

Fertilizers/ — Burnt  leather  makes  a  very  powerful 
manure.  All  manure,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be 
be  moistened  every  other  day  by  its  own  drainings,  and 
always  sheltered  from  the  weather,  h.  l. 


The  Hydraulic  Ram. 


EXPENSE  OF  CARRYING  WATBR  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  A  MILK. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son— My  father  is  anxious  to  bring 
into  town,  the  water  from  a  spring  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  The  pipe  would  have  to  pass  over  hills  and 
hollows,  and  the  water  must  be  raised  about  100  feet. 
The  spring  is  a  very  strong  one,  running  at  least  50  or  60 
gallons  i>er  minute  throughout  the  year,  and  a  fall  of  10 
feet  could  be  obtained  by  carrying  the  water  a  few-  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Would  a  hydraulic  ram  be  the  best  way  to 
raise  the  water,  and  could  it  be  depended  upon,  or  would 
it  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order  ?  What  proportion  of  the 
water  can  be  raised  ?  Are  hydraulic  rams  much  used 
and  do  they  generally  give  satisfaction  1  II.  W.  W. 
Jonesboro,  Union  Co.,  III. 

Answer. — We  have  seen  a  number  of  Rams  in  ope¬ 
ration  for  carrying  water  to  di’stanccs  less  than  required 
by  our  correspondent,  and  we  have  heard  very  little 
complaint  ip  any  case,  of  any  difficulty  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  operation.  And,  on  consulting  Messrs. 
Emery  Brothers  of  this  city,  as  to  the  cost  in  the  in¬ 
stance  under  consideration,  they  give  us  to  understand 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  warrant  entire  success 
to  any  customer  of  theirs  in  circumstances  similar  to 
those  of  our  correspondent. 

As  to  expense,  the  first  item  is  the  cost  of  the  Ram. 
No.  6  would  best  answer  the  purpose,  which  is  sold  for 
#30,  and  which  by  the  use  of  a  three-quarter  inch  iron 
pipe,  would  probably  deliver  at  the  least  estimate  full 
50  to  60  gallons  per  hour.  Eighty  feet  of  two  inch 
driving  pipe  would  be  required,  which  sells  for  75  cents 
per  foot,  and  3,840  feet  of  three-quarter  inch  pipe — 
price  13  cents — making  a  total  of  #559.  Deduct  for 
cash  15  per  cent,  and  the  balance,  together  with  the 
price  of  the  ram,  makes  the  total  cost  #505  15.  If  a 
less  amount  of  water  would  answer  the  purpose,  one- 
half-inch  pipe,  (10i  cents  per  foot,)  could  be  used,  re¬ 
ducing  the  net  cost  to  #423.72. 

Wc  know  of  no  other  or  cheaper  way  of  carrying  the 
water  to  the  desired  height  and  distance,  so  likely  to  bo 
effective  and  durable. 


N.  L.  Chaffee,  Esq.,  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  Co., 
0.,  recently  purchased  of  Jas.  0.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of 
Geneva,  the  bull  “Clarendon,”  red,  bred  by  Jonas 
Webb  of  Babraham,  England,  and  imported  in  fall  of 
1857  by  Wm.  Betts  &  Co.,  New-York. 
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Scotch  Harrow. 


Messrs.  Editors — Could  you  give  a  description  of  the 
Scotch  Harrow,  form,  size,  weight,  &c.  Owasco. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  usual  form  of  the 
Scotch  Harrow.  In  this  form  of  construction,  the  bars 
are  about  two  inches  and  three-fourths  square,  or  if  of 
the  best  timber,  two  and  a  half  will  do — and  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  long.  It  contains  about  forty  teeth, 
each  when  first  made  about  a  foot  long,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square,  the  four  lower  inches  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  point.  They  are  driven  but  partly  through, 
and  as  they  wear  shorter,  they  are  successively  driven 
further.  If  the  wood  work  is  made  of  tough  elm,  at  a 
specific  gravity  of  seven-tenths,  it  will  weigh  about  70 
to  80  pounds  ;  the  forty  teeth  will  weigh  about  65  or  70 
pounds;  total  weight  of  harrow,  135  to  150  pounds. 

The  modification  of  this  harrow,  usually  constructed 
in  this  country,  consists  of  only  six  instead  of  eight  tim¬ 
ber  bars,  which  are  three  inches  square,  and  four  feet 
nine  inches  long,  containing  32  teeth  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square,  and  the  whole  weight  being 
a  trifle  more  than  we  have  stated.  This  form  renders  it 
somewhat  stronger  and  better  adapted  to  rough  stoney 
ground,  but  it  is  not  so  efficient  in  pulverizing.  The 
team  is  usually  attached  by  means  of  a  clevis  to  one  of 
the  central  bars,  which  is  made  a  few  inches  longer  for 
this  purpose. 

We  have  seen  still  another  form  of  the  Scotch  harrow, 
intended  only  for  land  nearly  or  quite  free  from  stones  ; 
it  was  made  of  very  tough  timber  only  two  inches 
square,  with  teeth  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  and  48  in  number.  It  pulverized  the  land  to 
which  it  was  adapted  so  as  to  appear  like  an  onion  bed. 


Summer  Bouquets. 

With  a  few  flowers  we  can'  add  very  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  garden,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  house. 
First  and  foremost  for  this  purpose  I  esteem  the  Verbe¬ 
na.  There  are  so  many  different  shades  of  color,  that  a 
very  pretty  bouquet  can  be  made  of  them  alone— -though 
of  course  much  prettier  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Mig¬ 
nonette  and  Rose  Geranium. 

Let  us  get,  then,  if.  we  can,  one  dozen  plants,  and  they 
will  more  than  repay  us  for  all  the  care  we  take  of  them. 
If  the  plants  cannot  be  obtained,  then  and  only  then, get 
one  or  two  packets  of  Verbena  seeds.  As  they  bloom, 
reserve  only  the  best,  and  in  August  select  a  very  few  of 
the  very  best;  plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes j  leave  them 
in  the  open  air  as  long  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  and  move 
to  the  house  on  approach  of  winter.  They  can  be  kept 
in  the  house  very  easily— for,  when  well  rooted  in  Au¬ 
gust,  they  will  withstand  considerable  frost. 

Besides  Verbenas  for  summer  bouquets,  procure  ono 
packet  of  seed  of  each  of  the  following,  viz  :  “  Ageratum 
Mexicanum,”  “  Sweet  Alyssum,”  “  Oacalia,”  scarlet 
and  yellow,  (2  varieties,)  “  Candytuft,”  white,  purple  and 
crimson,  (3  varieties,  “China  Pink,”  “  Gilia,”  finest 
mixed ,  “Mignonette,”  “Phlox  Drummondii,”  finest  mix¬ 
ed,  “  Sweet  Pea.” 

There  are  several  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Phlox 
Drummondii,  which  can  be  obtained  in  separate  packets. 
All  of  the  above  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings  of 
B.  K.  Bliss,  of  Springfield  Mass.,  or  of  W»  Thorburn, 
Albany,  or  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New- York,  or  of  oth¬ 
er  seedsmen. 


Fancy  Pigeons.  ( 

The  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz:  Tumbler,  Barbary,  Pouter,  Fantail,  Trumpeter, 
Nun  Morehead,  Carrier,  Jacobine,  Turbit,  Swallow, 
Spot,  Magpie,  Runt,  Star,  Archangel,  and  Horseman. 


1.  Tumbler— 2.  Barbary— 3.  Pouter — 4.  Fantail. 


No.  1.  Tumbler. — This  variety  is  one  of  the  smallest, 
prettiest,  and  most  peculiar  in  its  flight,  of  any  in  the 
whole  domestic  pigeon  family.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  distinctive  peculiarity,  which  is  a  faculty  of  “tumb¬ 
ling”  when  flying.  When  first  mounting  into  the  air  for 
recreation,  as  well  as  when  near  lighting,  it  performs  a 
succession  of  “  somersets,”  throwing  itself  over  and  over 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  manner  so  unlike  any  other 
bird  of  flight,  as  to  make  itself  observed  and  admired 
wherever  it  is  known. 

The  head  should  be  nearly  round,  with  a  projecting 
forehead,  and  full  cheeks.  The  bill  should  be  nearly 
straight,  very  short,  small  and  pointed.  The  eye  should 
be  near  the  center  of  the  head,  or  a  little  below  and  back 
of  the  center  ;  it  should  be  full,  round,  bright  and  promi¬ 
nent,  having  a  silvery  or  pearl-white  iris.  The  neck  of 
medium  length,  slender  and  much  curved.  Breast  quite 
prominent.  Back  short,  with  quite  a  round  compact 
body.  Legs  very  short,  with  small,  neat  and  clean  feet 
and  toes.  Wings,  close  to  the  body,  with  flight-feathers 
and  tail  quite  short.  > 

Tumblers  are  commonly  of  some  white  color,  as  buff, 
cinnamon,  brown,  and  black,  while  some  are  irregularly 
mottled,  or  splashed  with  white.  A  few  have  the  head 
and  tail  white,  the  remainder  of  the  body  of  some  whole 
color,  and  such  are  called  bald-head,  and  are  very  pretty. 
The  pure  black  are  called  Kites. 

The  Ermine  or  Almond  tumbler,  see  fig.  1,  is  thought 
to  be  the  finest  colored  of  all.  Fanciers  claim  that  each 
feather  of  the  perfect  Almond  is  composed  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  colors,  having  a  bright  yellow  ground  variously 
splashed  with  black  and  white.  One  English  writer  says, 
“  I  have  had  some  in  my  collection  that  have  had  few 
feathers  in  them,  but  whiit  have  had  the  three  colors  that 
constitute  the  Almond  or  Ermine  ;  namely,  black,  yellow 
and  white,  variously  and  richly  interspersed.  In  short, 
their  beauty  far  surpasses  all  description,  and  nothing 
but  the  eye  can  convey  a  just  idea  of  them.”  We  should 
like  to  see  a  pair  of  such  exquisite  beauties  walking  into 
our  sanctum  some  day,  for  we  have  never  seen  a  good  one 
yet,  and  we  seriously  doubt  whether  there  have  ever 
been  any  nice  ones  brought  across  the  Atlantic. 

Tumblers  are  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  any  common 
pigeon.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  fly  with  other 
pigeons,  as  it  is  thought  to  injure  their  tumbling.  A 
dozen  or  so  on  the  wing  at  a  time,  when  at  play,  make  a 
beautiful  sight.  They  tumble  better  when  allowed  tolly 
but  about  ail  hour  each  day,  say  the  last  hour  before  sun¬ 
down. 

No.  2.  Barbary,  or  Barbe. — This  is  a  small  elegant 
and  sprightly  bird  that  derives  its  name  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  its  na¬ 
tive  state.  It  has  been  known  in  England  for  a  long  time, 
as  England’s  greatest  delineator  of  human  character 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  he  will  be  “  as  jealous  as 
a  Barbary  pigeon.”  It  is  no  larger  than  a  Tumbler.  It 
has  a  broad  head,  of  a  squarish  form,  which  should  al¬ 
ways  have  a  small  well-t  urned  tuft  of  feathers,  called  the 
“turn-crown,”  at  the  back  side.  It  has  a  naked  and 
somewhat  wrinkled,  reddish  skin  around  the  eye,  that 
increases  with  age  for  three  or  four  years.  The  beak  is 
short,  remarkably  stout,  with  quite  a  development  of 
fungous  Bkin  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The 
body  is  short,  compact  and  round.  The  color  of  its  plu¬ 
mage,  if  well  bred,  is  either  black  or  dun  ;  the  black  being 
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most  esteemed,  as  it  has  beautiful  mdescent  shadings  on 
the  neck.  Some  amateurs  think  them  delicate  to  rear, 
but  we  have  never  bred  any  pigeon  more  easily. 

No.  3 — Pouter  or  Cropper. — This  bird  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  attractive  in  appearance  of  all  the  fancy 
varieties)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  bred  in  Hol¬ 
land,  though  our  best  stocks  have  come  from  England, 
It  receives  its  name  from  an  enormous  wind-sack  that 
entirely  surrounds  the  neck,  though  mainly  developed  in 
front.  The  bird  inflates  this  sack  at  pleasure,  or  it  may 
'be  filled  artificially,  as  we  have  seen  the  hunter  take  the 
bill  in  his  mouth  and  “  blow  up”  his  bird  for  exhibition, 
as  a  boy  would  “  blow  up  ”  a  bladder.  This  peculiarity  is 
possessed  by  both  sexes,  but  is  practiced  most  by  the 
males.  As  our  cut  shows,  this  puffer,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  importance,  carries  itself,  with  a  true  aldermanic 
dignity, ,in«  very  upright  manner. 

The  best  bred  router  is  tall  and  slender,  the  taller  and 
slimmer  the  better.  When  blowing  it  should  stand  quite 
erect,  with  tail  depressed,  the  wings  carried  close  to  the 
body,  and  the  feet  be  near  together.  The  crop  should  be 
round,  large,  and  extending  quite  up  to  the  bill.  They 
are  of  almost  all  shades  of  color,  and  rarely  seen  of  one 
color,  except  the  pure  white,  consequently  color  is  entire¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  taste.  They  should  be  heavily  feathered 
on  the  shanks  and  feet. 

Pouters  are  frequently  poor  feeders,  so  it  is  well  to 
change  eggs  with  common  pigeons,  that  are  good  “  feed¬ 
ers.”  . 

No.  4— Fantail  or  Shaker.— This  beautiful  pigeon  is 
called  Fantaii  from  its  great  development  of  extra  tail- 
feathers  ;  ordinary  pigeons  have  but  twelve,  while  this 
bird  is  blessed  with  twice  or  three  times  that  number. 
When  agitated  it  has  a  peculiar  tremulous  or  quivering 
motion  which  gives  it  the  name  of  Shaker.  The  body  is 
rather  'small,  breast  remarkably  prominent;  head  and 
neck  small,  neck  rather  long  and  bent  backwards  until 
the  head  and  tail  almost  meet ;  while  the  wings  drop  be¬ 
low  the  body. 

Snow-white  is  the  most  common  color  of  the  plumago, 
though  some  are,  pure  black  ;  some  are  “  pied,”  having 
reddish  shoulders,  which  gives  them  the  name  of  “  saddle¬ 
backs  and  some,  called  “  bald-heads,”  have  white  heads 
and  tails,  with  the  body  black  or  red. 

This  bird  cannot  close  its  tail  like  other  pigeons,  but  it 
can  turn  the  outer  edges  inwards  like  the  hen,  but  not  as 
perfectly  ;  hence,  it  flies  with  tolerable  ease.  Its  con¬ 
stitution  is  rather  considered  delicate.  Like  all  pigeons  it 
breeds  more  freely  when  allowed  to  fly  at  large,  than 
when  confined,  n.  a.  h. 


Tile  Machines  and  Tiles. 


Editors  Country  Gentleman — I  notice  an  inqui¬ 
ry  about  tile  machines,  by  E.  J.,  York,  Pa.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  I  will  say,  that  such  articles  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  State,  by  John  Daines  of  Birmingham, 
Oakland  Co.  I  think  the  price  is  about  $100  or  $110. 
I  have  seen  these  machines  ;  they  are  not  complicated, 
or  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  They  are  light  and  por¬ 
table,  and  when  packed  for  transportation,  do  not  occupy 
much  space,  and  on  this  account  are  much  prized  by  tile 
manufacturers. 

The  most  experienced  drainers  now  prefer  the  pipe  of 
tubular  tiles,  to  all  others,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  ac¬ 
cident.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  small  quantity  or 
water  will  rise  higher ,  and  consequently  run  faster , 
in  the  narrow  concave  bottom  of  a  pipe,  than  in  the  flat 
and  wide  bottom  of  a  horse-shoe  tile.  Some  of  the  best 
English  drainers  assert  that  inch  pipe  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  modern  branch  drains  ;  others  prefer  those  with 
a  bore  1 1  or  even  2" inches  in  diameter;  but  1  think 
the  medium  size  is  best.  It  is  a  common  error  to  make 
draining  tiles  too  large ,  as  ther  current  is  apt  to  become 
sluggish  in  them,  and  to  deposit  sediment,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  chokes  the  drain.  Edward  Mason  Detroit 


Pope  County  Ag.  and  IIort.  Society — Officers  for 
1859 : 

President — Hon.  Wesley  Sloan. 

Vice  Presidents— John  Foote,  Gordon  Thompson,  and 
W.  S.  Hodge. 

Treasurer— A.  H.  Buel. 

Cor.  Sec'y — J.  M.  Raum. 

Rec.  Sec’y— John  M.  Iloicourt. 

The  Society  will  hold  a  fair  next  fall  at  Golconda. 


Culture  of  Hungarian  Millet. 

Eds.  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. — We  noticed  an  inquiry 
in  the  last  no.  of  The  Cultivator,  from  R  Hedges  of 
Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio,  respecting  the  culture  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass.  We  generally  sow  it,  and  the  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  millet,  in  this  latitude,  (40°  23'  north,)  from 
the  25th  of  May  till  the  10th  of  June.  If  sown  ear¬ 
lier,  the  weeds  (if  the  ground  is  not  clean,)  will  get 
the  start  of  it.  and  check  it,  as  it  grows  but  little  till 
the  weather  becomes  warm.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  by  plowing  and  harrowing. 
Then  sow,  if  for  seed  only,  about  eight  quarts  to  the 
acre  ;  but  if  for  hay,  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  should 
be  sown — following  with  the  harrow  till  the  seeds  are 
covered,  after  which  pass  over  it  a  light  roller,  or  much 
of  the  seed  will  not  vegetate. 

The  time  fqr  cutting  is  when  the  seeds  are  nearly 
ripe,  and  the  whole  plant  is  beginning  to  change  to  a 
yellow  color.  If  cut  too  early,  the  seeds  will  not  be 
perfect,  and  if  too  late,  much  of  the  seed  will  be  lost 
in  curing.  The  stalks  will  also  be  too  hard  and  reedy 
for  feed. 

It  may  be  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  other  hay. 
As  fodder,  after  threshing,  it  is  about  as  good  as  timo¬ 
thy  hay.  Horses  and  cattle  eat  it  with  avidity.  W. 
Dennis.  Applebachville,  Da. 


Early  June  Peas. 

G  Butts,  Onondaga  Co  ,  N.  Y  ,  will  find  Early  J uno 
Peas,  of  which  we  have  a  variety  here,  large  in  size, 
good  yielders  and  free  from  worms  or  other  insects — 
a  good  article  for  a  spring  crop,  preparatory  to  sowing 
fall  wheat.  I  prefer  this  practice  to  the  naked  fallow. 
It  ensures  a  crop — leaves  the  ground  mellow— keeps 
down  weeds — comes  off  at  or  soon  after  the  hay  season 
— and  gives  ample  time  to  plow  for  the  wheat.  If  the 
manure  in  hand  is  fresh,  it  can  be  put  in  the  pea  ground, 
and  be  well  rotted,  and  help  the  fall  wheat.  We  have, 
in  this  way,  manured  in  the  spring — sowed  these  peas — 
took  off  the  crop,  sowed  to  fall  wheat,  and  sowed  down 
to  grass,  with  success.  Should  the  fall  wheat  fail  from 
any  cause,  then,  in  the  spring,  the  land  may  be  agqin 
sowed  with  the  Scotch  wheat,  and  again  seeded  down. 
These  peas,  owing  to  the  vines  not  boing  naturally 
long,  will  succeed  on  good  land  without  falling  down 
and  injuring  the  crop,  though  we  have  seen  the  vines 
over  five  feet  in  lengtht  on  rich  land.  This  variety 
has  a  rich,  broad  leaf,  white  blossoms,  thick  stalk,  and 
when  in  full  bloom  the  whole  field  has  a  most  inviting 
and  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  one  of  nature’s  sights 
well  calculated  to  gladden  and  cheer  on  the  honest 
husbandman  in  his  toil.  W.  O.  Buell.  Perth ,  C.  W- 


Fence-Making— Inverted  Posts. 

I  see  in  The  Cultivator  for  1858,  p.  340,  a  hint 
given  on  inverted  posts.  This  is  a  thing  perhaps  not 
generally  known  among  farmers,  and  perhaps  not  ge¬ 
nerally  believed.  It  i3  nevertheless  true  that  posts  or 
stakes  will  last  longer  if  inverted  than  otherwise ; 
though  the  top  end  may  be  smallest,  yet  will  it  out¬ 
last  the  other  if  inverted.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
reason  why  it  is  so,  but  am  told  that  the  timber  has  a 
natural  “  suction”  by  which  water  or  dampness  is 
drawn  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  rots  it 
off,  which  is  not  the  case  if  inverted.  Try  it,  brother 
farmers.  C.  F.  Clarion  Co.,  Penn. 


Barn  Cellars. — By  your  remarks  I  am  led  to  believe 
you  do  not  favor  bam  cellars.  I  have  used  a  small  one 
for  a  few  years,  and  like  it  so  well  that  I  am  having  one, 
40  by  60,  under  a  bam  now  in  process  of  erection,  c.  w.  G. 
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Popular  Breeds  of  Cattle  in 


In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Feb.  14,  we  find  a 
review  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Ag.  Society  of  England,  from  which  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  : 


By  far  the  most  readable  paper  in  this  number  of  the 
Itoyal  Agricultural  Society’s  work  is  Mr.  Robert  Smith’s 
report  on  the  Chester  stock  show.  It  is  a  long  way  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  the  Journal  has  ever  had.  and  quite 
a  reference  for  future  Stewards  to  turn  to.  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  something  more  and  something  less  than  an 
actual  report  of  the  meeting.  We  have  carefully  prepared 
tables,  showing  how  the  different  breeds  of  animals  have 
increased  or  declined  in  the  entries  at  these  anniversaries. 
The  strength,  however,  of  the  paper— and  wonderfully 
strong  it  is— lies  in  the  introductions  to  the  several  sorts 
and  classes  now  recognized  in  the  prize  sheet.  We  never 
saw  so  much  useful  information  better  condensed.  He 
has  a  few  great  facts  to  tell  us  of  all  the  different  breeds 
be  they  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs;  while  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  some,  we  repeat,  that  he  epitomises  quite  an 
interesting  story.  Take  for  example  liis  opening  to  the 
short-horn  classes,  in  which  he  traces  them  fairly  back  to 
the  Teeswater,  and  comes  on  with  them  through  the  Col- 
lings,  Masons  and  Bates,  up  to  the'Booth  blood,  “  now  by 
almost  universal  consent,  recognized  as  the  best  tribe  of 
short-horns  in  existence.”  •  He  tells  you  what  the  bulls 
from  this  famous  Warlaby  herd  are  now  letting  for,  and 
has  a  glance  at  all  the  gre.at  short  horn  sales  of  the  time 
He  treats  equally  well,  but  at  less  length,  of  the  rise  of 
the  Hereford  and  Devon  ;  while,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
Durhamshis  most  interesting  notes  are  on  the  early  history1 
of  the  Leicester  and  other  long- woolled  sheep.  Mr.  Smith, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  has  himself  been  a  very  success¬ 
ful  breeder  in  cattle,  and  more  particularly  of  Leicester 
sheep,  so  that  he  speaks  with  higher  authority  on  such 
matter?*  than  he  even  would  as  a  steward  of  the.yard.  In 
his  estimate  how  the  short-horus  stood  at  Chester,  he  has 
to  refer  to  the  injurious  effects  of  an  abuse  we  have  our¬ 
selves  long  continued  to  complain  of : — 

“  A  review  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that,  although  the 
short-horns  have  now  become  more. the  general  stock  of 
the  country,  and  were  shown  in  unusual  numbers  at 
Chester,  they  were  not  there  superior  to  the  be6t  bred 
animals  that  have  been  exhibited  in  former  years.  The 
young  animals,  especially  the  males,  are  not  improving  as 
they  ought  from  such  parentage  as  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  at  previous  shows.  The  high  condition 
of  the  cote  and  heifer  stock  is  unnatural  and  opposed  to 
common  sense.  Are  such  animals  really  in  a  state  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  milking— one  (at  least)  of  the  uses  of  tile  beast  1 
It  would  be  well  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  lean 
meat  of  a  short-horn,  and  less  to  superfluous  fat.  It  would 
be  better  to  err  on  this  side  with  our  first-class  bulls 
rather  than  to  encourage  male  animals  of  a  smart  heifer¬ 
like  cast,  without  lean  meat — ‘quality,  -with  substance,’ 
being.really  essential.” 

We  have  in  other  parts  of  this  number  some  further 
confirmation  of  how  the  uses  of  the  short-horn  are  extend¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  live  stock  statistics,  asks  : — 

‘•What  are  the  breeds  of  beasts  and  sheep  which  form 
the  supplies  exhibited  in  London?”  From  an  analysis  of 
the  stock  exhibited  during  the  past  year,  and  founded  on 
the  most. careful  observation,  we  have  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  : — 

Per  Centage  of  Beasts  shown  in  the  Metropolitan  Market 


in  1868. 

Shorthorns, . f .  33.00 

Herefords, . 9.25 

Devons, . . . 5.00 

Longhorns, . 1.00 

Crosses, . 16.00 

Highlanders, .  2.00 

Polled  Scots, _ _ _  4  00 

Ayrshire, .  0.25 

Irish  crosses, .  8  00 

Welsh  runts, .  1.50 

Irish, .  9.00 

Bremen,  Tunning,  Dutch  and  German,...  9  50 
Spanish  and  Portuguese, . . .  1.50 


100  00 


“  The  above  table  shows  that  the  shorthorned  breed  of 
beasts  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  stock  for  what 
may  be  termed  general  consumption.  They  have  gone  on 
progressing  at  a  wonderful  rate  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  they^are  now  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  county  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  We  may  further  observe  that  half  bred  beasts, 


between  the  Scots  and  shorthorns,  have  considerably  in" 
creased  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  changes  in  the" 
various  breeds  in  this  period  have  been  remarkable. 
Whilst  the  shorthorns  and  crosses  have  increased,  the 
Herefords,  Devons,  longhorns;  and  polled  beasts  have  de¬ 
clined  considerably.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Welsh 
runts  ;  but  we  find  a  great  increase  in  Irish  crosses,  no 
doubt  with  the  shorthorned  breed  irnpoited  from  this 
country.” 


Hen  Manure  for  Corn — Hill  Fertilizers. 

Reading  C.  B.  Meek’s  communication  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  hen  manure  for  Indian  corn  as  a  top 
dressing,  (Co.  Gent.,  Feb  24,)  incites  us  to  send  you 
ours,  in  which  we  applied  it  “  in  the  hill  ”  before  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  looking  for  more  responses  to  the 
subjects  proposed  in  your  “  Reader,  will  you  write  for 
us?”  and  hope  yet  to  see  them. 

A  year  ago  last  winter,  we  built  a  hen  house,  (be¬ 
fore  that  the  hens  had  roosted  under  the  shed,  dropping 
their  manure  with  that  of  the  barn-yard)— last  spring 
we  cleared  it  out,  and  kept  the  contents  separate  for  try¬ 
ing  their  virtue  on  our  cornfield.  AVe  had  a  large  pile 
of  muck  near  the  barn  ;  from  this  enough  was  cut  down 
for  mixing  with  the  hen  manure,  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  the  better  way  to  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
latter.  About  two  parts  of  muck  to  one  of  hen  manure 
made  a  compost  not  offensive  to  handle,  and  from  which 
very  little  odor  of  ammonia  arose.  Taking  a  wagon 
load  of  it  to  the  field,  and  a  handle  basket  to  carry  it 
while  dropping  ;  one  man  went  with  a  hoe  and  made  a 
hole  for  .each  hill  ;  another  followed  with  a  basket  of 
the  compost,  dropping  as  much  as  he  could  grasp  in 
his  hand  in  each  hole,  while  a  third  followed  to  plant, 
first  drawing  a  hoeful  of  dirt  over  the  manure,  then 
dropping  the  corn  and  covering  it  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  hands  are  thus  required  to  plant  as  fast  as  one 
would  do  without  any  hill  fertilizer. 

The  “  benefits  of  the  application  ”  were  seen  in  a 
quicker  and  stronger  growth  from  the  time  the  corn 
was  an  inch  high  until  it  ripened.  The  whole  field  was 
first  manured  with  long  manure  from  the  barn-yard, 
and  the  corn  top-dressed  before  the  first  hoeing,  with 
a  mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster.  The  crop  was  a  very 
good  one.  AVe  took  the  second  premium  at  our  county 
fair,  last  autnmn. 

On  the  part  manured  in  the  hill  as  above,  the  hills 
due  on  any  rod,  would  give  a  bushel  of  ears  sound  corn. 
Some  of  the  seed  failed — thus  some  hills  had  but  one 
or  two  stalks  and  some  none.  B  &  Son.  Niagara 
Go.,  N.  Y.  '  - 

Mangold  Wurzels. 

AVe  have  cultivated  them  here  for  some  years,  and 
found  them  very  valuable  for  feeding  to  milch  cows, 
as  they  made  rich  yellow  cream,  and  do  not  taste  the 
butter  as  turnips  are  apt  to  do.  AVe  succeeded  in 
growing  them  on  heavier  soil  than  turnips  would  do 
well  upon.  Some  of  your  subscribers  seetn  to  have 
had  no  small  trouble  to  get  their  stock  to  eat  them 
AVe  have  no  difficulty  with  ours.  Everything  about 
the  yard  is  fond  of  them.  Cows,  calves,  sheep  and 
swine  eat  them  with  apparent  relish.  AVe  feed  them 
regularly  to  the  cows,  and  a  neighbor  fed  them  to  his 
ewes  before  the  lambing  season  to  bring  the  milk  on 
them,  with  manifest  advantage. 

I  do  not  consider  them  equal  toSweedish  turnips  for 
laying  on  fat.  They  are  of  a  more  scouring  nature, 
and  require  to  be  fed  in  small  quantities.  They  have 
also  the  advantage  over  carrots  for  dairy  purposes,  in 
growing  on  stiffer  soil  and  being  easier  cultivated. 
They  bear  transplanting  well,  which  is  convenient  to 
fill  vacant  spaces  in  the  drills.  Thomas  Bain.  C.  W 
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Management  of  Bees. 


Messrs.  Editors— The  March  number  of  The  Culti¬ 
vator.  p.  91,  contains  an  article  entitled  “  Raising  of  Queen 
Bees.”  The  following  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to. 

“  To  breed  in-and-in,  always  leads  to  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  in  bees  as  well  as  in  animals  ”  Theoretically  it 
may,  but  how  can  it  be  proved  to  be  so  wit/i  bees,  by  satis¬ 
factory  experiment?  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  testing 
this  with  our  present  knowledge  of  their  habits.  If  “  the 
near  relationship”  of  a  drone  from  the  same  hive  “is  re¬ 
pulsive”  to  a  queen  bee  seeking  impregnation,  then  truly, 
this  wonderful  insect  is  endowed  with  a  faculty'  or  sense 
as  yet  undiscovered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  whole 
animal  creation.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  following  from 
the  article  : 

“  Has  the  queen  been  impregnated  by  a  drone  from  the 
same  hive,  (namely,  her  brother,)  then  the  female  of  such 
a  mother  is  less  fruitful  than  if  she  had  paired  with  a  drone 
not  so  closely  related  ;  for  only  seldom  will  a  swarm  be 
thrown  out  of  such  a  hive.  Moreover,  the  workers  are 
generally  lazy',  unconcerned  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
hive,  commence  their  work  late  in  the  morning,  and  are 
inclined  to  rob  and  carry  in  but  little  honey,  &c,”  “  Now 
this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  apiarians  lose  all  their 
swarms — the  relationship  is  too  near.” 

I  think  this  reasoning,  and  remaining  silent  upon  the 
many  known  causes  of  failure  that  every  one  can  and 
should  see  for  himself,  is  calculated  to  do  harm  by  con¬ 
soling  many  careless  observers,  who  have  had  their  bees 
“  run  out”  from  other-causes,  and  making  them  conclude 
their  want  of  success  was  beyond  their  control. 

My  remarks  would  be  too  long  for  one  article,  so  I  will 
only  state  a  few  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  bee  culture,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  fn  bees,  and  who 
like  myself,  are  anxious  to  press  forward  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  will  give  these  causes  in  short 
accounts  of  the  experienceof  some  of  my  neighbors.  Mr. 
B.,  ten  years  since,  had  twenty  hives,  the  product  of  one 
warm  in  five  years.  He  now  has  eleven,  He  never  “  took 
up,”  i.  e.  condemned  to  the  sulphur  pit,  a  single  swarm. 
For  several  years  he  has  nof  realized  more  honey  than  he 
required  for  his  own  use,  and  with  bis  management,  he 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  the  original  number,  one.  Why 
this  decrease  ?  Mr.  B.’s  management  is  a  shed  made  of 
boards  16  feet  long.  The  hives  rest  on  a  plank  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  southern  exposure — his  hive,  the  com¬ 
mon  box  hive.  According  to  Mr.  B.’s  account,  his  bees 
have  been  mostly  destroyed  by  worms.  An  inspection  of 
the  hives  and  the  cracks  in  the  boards  of  the  shed,  is  all 
one  needs  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  worms  have  done  much 
towards  lessening  the  bees.  Now,  what  better  or  more 
convenient  arrangement  could  be  devised,  than  the  hives 
near  each  other,  and  a  good  plank  to  crawl  on,  fur  the 
breeding  of  worms— easy  communication  and' never  dis¬ 
turbed?  Add  to  this,  occasionally  a  weak  hive  is  robbed 
by  a  strong  neighbor,  and  deserted  and  destroyed  ;  this 
passing  Hnnoticed,  makes  an  excellent  nest  for  worms, 
and  in  due  time  all  your  hives  are  worm  stocked. 

Worms  robbing,  removing  too  much  honey,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  starvation,  and  endeavoring  to  save  weak  stocks,  do 
more  than  all  other  causes  I  am  acquainted  with,  to  de¬ 
populate  an  apiary.  To  cut  my  story  short  for  the  present, 
I  would  advise  all  who  have  thus  managed,  and  who  have 
had  like  results,  to  reform — to  tear  down  their  shed — to 
follow  closely  Mr.  Qcinby’s  directions  as  given  in  his  book, 
and  his  success  will  surely  be  theirs.  Bees  can  be  driven 
from  a  worm-infested  hive,  placed  in  a  good  hive,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  they  will  thrive,  and  a  large 
and  flourishing  apiary  may  be  established  from  them, 
showing  that  no  deterioration  in  the  breed  had  taken 
place.  I  state  this  from  my  own  experience. 

Should  this  meet  your  approval,  I  will  give  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  from  time  to  time,  showing  causes  of  success 
and  failures.  If  thought  desirable,  I  will  give  a  plan  for 
those  who  love  to  speculate  and  experiment,  that  will 
enable  them  to  effect,  though  not  with  certainty,  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  a  queen  by  a  drone,  not  her  brother ,  if  from 
the  same  hive.  E.  P.  New-  York. 

Please  continue  the  subject,  and  send  us  your  address, 
that  we  nqay  send  you  the  Co.  Gent,  in  which  your  articles 
first  appear. 

Cotton-Seed  Cake. — The  use  of  this  as  an  auxiliary 
article  of  food  for  stock,  is  becoming  more  extensive  in 
England,  and  taking  the  place  of  oil-cake  with  a  good 
many  feeders.  Is  it  not  too  little  appreciated  in  this 
country  ?  The  chemist  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society  of 
England  has  analyzed  several  samples,  arid  finds  that 
they  vary  in  composition  more  than  samples  of  linseed 
cake  do.  This  is  a  disadvantage,  certainly. 


Trenching  Land  for  Vineyards. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  wish  to  inquire  if  it  really  is 
necessary  that  land  intended  for  a  vineyard  should  be 
deeply  trenched,  as  the  books  on  grape  culture  recom¬ 
mend  ? 

I  have  seen  many  vines  set  in  places  where  the 
ground  never  had  been  plowed  more  than  eight  or  ten 
inches  deep,  yet,  where  it  is  kept  cultivated,  they  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  What  advantage  can  it  be  to  bury 
the  soil  beneath  a  foot  of  sour,  cold  and  inert  subsoil, 
and  why  should  grapevines  need  a  soil  prepared  in  this 
manner  any  more  than  fruit  trees  do  1 

I  believe  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that 
pear  trees,  which  are  double-worked  on  quince,  are 
generally  very  short  lived.  Is  it  so?  And  would  it 
prove  true  if  the  double- worked  variety  was  one  which 
succeeds  well  on  quince  ?  Which  kind  of  pear  would 
you  advise  one  to  take  as  a  stock  for  double- working  ? 

How  can  one  distinguish'  the  Fon*enay  quince  from 
the  Angers,  and  which  do  you  think  preferable  as  a 
stock  for  the  pear?  Old  Subscriber.  Worcester, 
Mass.  . 

Grapes  may  be  raised  with  deep  plowing  only,  but 
the  largest  and  finest  cannot  be  obtained  without 
trenching  or  deep  eubsoiling,  accompanied  with  very 
high  manuring.  The  very  finest  Isabellas,  obtained 
by  this  high  cultuure,  (which  of  course  must  include 
constant  cultivation  and  proper  pruning,)  sell  readily 
for'  15  to  18  cts.  per  lb. — common  ones  are  heavy  on 
the  market  at  8  or  10  cents.  Most  sorts  of  fruit  are 
greatly  improved  by  trenching,  but  the  grape  «ends 
its  roots  furthor  in  a  given  time,  and  is  a  ranker  feeder 
than  most  fruit  trees.  If,  however,  wo  had  to  choose 
between  a  deep  soil  merely,  and  ceaseless  cultivation, 
we  would  take  the  latter.  An  acquaintance  who  does 
not  manure  highly  his  ten  acre  vineyard,  cultivates  it 
fifteen  times  in  a  single  season,  and  raises  grapes  that 
are  scarcely  excelled. 

“Refractory”  sorts  of  the  pear  are  not  apt  to  be 
very  long-lived,  even  if  double-worked,  but  seme  do 
finely  for  a  while.  The  best  intermediates  fordouble- 
workiDg  are  Beurre  d’Amalis,  Angouleme,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ac. 

The  Paris  or  Eontenay  and  Angers  stock  are  both 
excellent — we  scarcely  know  which  to  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  Paris  is  more  spreading. 

Hen  Manure  for  Corn. 

Messrs  Editors — Seeing  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Meeks,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  hen  manure  for  corn, 
I  beg  permission  to  say  something  also.  I  fully  concur 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  subjects,  and  if 
it  would  not  be  asking  too  much,  I  should  like  to  have 
you  publish  that  article  again  or  give  us  some  new 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  subscribers  who  have 
not  that  no.  I  find  that  the  great  trouble  with  my¬ 
self  is  to  find  a  subject,  which,  after  being  supplied,  I 
can  go  ahead. 

In  1852,  I  had  a  lot  of  hen  manure  in  an  old  corn 
house  which  I  had  fixed  up  for  my  hens,  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  try  it  on  the 
land  rather  than  to  sell  it  as  many  of  my  neighbors, 
and  in  fact  myself  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  So 
I  planted  about  thirty  rows  through  the  middle  of  my 
piece  on  it,  and  the  rest  on  old  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  corn  on  the  hen  manure  was  taller, 
larger  and  the  best  corn  every  way.  The  next  year 
the  piece  was  sown  down  with  wheat,  and,  where  the 
hen  manure  was,  it  was  the  best,  and  every  one  asked 
the  reason  for  it;  and  when  I  came  to  mow  the  gross, 
it  was  the  best  where  the  hen  manure  was  applied. 
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Last  year  I  had  one  acre  on  it,  and  one  on  stable 
manure  ;•  the  one  on  the  hen  manure  gave  twenty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  the  most,  and  was  the  best 
corn  ;  both  were  planted  the  same  time  on  the  same 
soil,  and  reoeived  the  same  culture,  viz.,  cultivating 
and  howing  twice. 

My  way  of  using  it  is  this  :  put  about  a  large  hand- 
full  in  the  hill,  and  cover  over  a  little  earth ;  then 
drop  tbe  corn  on,  and  cover ;  and  after  the  corn  is  up, 
put  a  little  around  the  corn,  but  be  careful  not  to  let 
it  touch  the  seed  or  young  stock,  or  to  get  too  great  a 
quantity  in  the  hill,  for  then  the  corn  comes  up  and 
•is  as  black  as  ink,  and  soon  dies.  But»#n  the  whole  1 
find  it  the  best  manure  that  I  can  use  on  my  corn, 
although  great  care  has  to  be  used,  but  I  shall  here¬ 
after  compound  it  with  dry  muck  and  ashes,  and  then 
there  will  not  be  so  much' danger  in  its  use.  M.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Me. 


In  answer  to  occasional  inquirers,  wc  give  the  above 
figure  of  this  implement.  The  small  revolving  hoes 
scatter  the  earth  among  the  plants  in  the  row,  and 
perform  thus  the  usual  labor  of  hand  hoeing.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  fine  earth  is  shot  into  the  rows 
causes  all  weeds  not  over  several  inches  high  to  fall  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  to  become  completely  buried,  if  only  an  inch 
of  earth  is  deposited  ;  while  the  stouter  plants  of  the 
crop  are  not  affected.  AVe  have  given  this  implement  a 
partial  trial,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with  its  per¬ 
formance.  We  intend  the  present  season  to  experiment 
with  it  fully,  and  to  report  to  our  readers. 


Shares’  Implements. 


Messrs.  Editors — In  the  fall  of  1857,  I  plowed  ten 
acres  of  my  farm,  which  had  not  been  broke  up  before  in 
eighteen  or 'twenty  years.  It  was  covered  with  ba>  berry 
and  sweet  fern  bushes,  wild  Indian  grass,  which  grows  in 
hunches,  and  some  white  birch  trees,  which  we  cut  off, 
and  then  burnt  over  the  lot  before  plowing.  In  the 
spring  of  1858,  I  did  not  cross  plow,  but  put  Shares’ 
Coulter  Harrow  on  to  the  inverted  sod.  It  worked  ad¬ 
mirably.  It  went  right  over  bayberry  roots,  white  birch 
stumps,  &c.,  without  clogging  or  breaking  a  tooth.  I  think 
wo  did  not  have  to  put  a  hand  to  it  in  harrowing  the  whole 
the  whole  ten  acres.  It  done  the  work  first-rate  for  so 
rough  a  piece  of  ground.  It  was  the  only  implement  that 
I  used  in  preparing  the  ground,  excepting  a  bush  harrow 
where  I  sowed  oats.  It  did  the  work  as  well  if  I  had 
cross-plowed  and  harrowed  with  my  Geddes  harrow,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  the  time.  The  harrow  has  already 
saved  me  more  money  than  I  paid  for  it,  and  I  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend  it  as  a  first-rate  implement  for 
the  purpose  it  was  designed  for. 

I  used  the  Cultivating  and  Hilling  Machine  among  my 
potatoes  on  a  part  of  the  ten  acres  spoken  of  above.  On 
the  very  roughest  part  it  worked  first-rate.  It  is  a  thorough 
pulverizer  and  death  on  weeds.  It  leaves  the  ground 
level  and  as  fine  and  mellow  as  a  chest  of  meal.  It  hills 
potatoes  first-rate  and  is  as  good  as  a  double  mould-board 
plow  for  furrowing. 

The  Potato  Covering  and  Hoeing  Machine  is  another 
first  class  implement.  A  man  can  cover  an  acre  of  po¬ 
tatoes  with  it,  as  fast  as  he  could  furrow  the  same,  and  do 
it  better  than  he  can  with  a  hand  hoe.  The  machine 
leaves  a  wide  mark  so  the  potatoes  can  be  cultivated  out 
when  they  are  just  breaking  ground  without  any  danger 
of  getting  on  to  the  hills.  Edward  Aborn.  South  See- 
konk,  Mass. 


Reaping  Machine  and  Tread  Powers. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  on  my  farm,  embracing 
350  acres  of  land,  about  65  acres  of  wheat  growing,  40 
acres  of  which  are  in  a  condition  to  use  a  reaper.  A V ill 
it  pay  to  buy  a  machine  to  cut  that  number  of  acres  ? 
And  if  so,  which  of  all  the  patent  reapers  and  mowers 
is  the  best,  and  where  can  it  be  had,  and  at  what  price  ? 
And  also,  which  is  the  best  two-horse  tread  power 
threshing  machine,  and  where  can  it  be  procured  ?  In 
answering  the  first  question,  I  would  have  you  take  into 
consideration  that. I  intend  adding  another  20-acre  field 
to  those  already  fitted  for  the  mower,  each  successive 
year,  for  a  few  years  to  come.  AV.  C.  Marshall,  Mich. 

Several  points  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
economy  of  reapers.  A  good  one  will  cut  some  ten  acres 
a  day— they  have  often  done  more  by  hard  driving. 

The  two  horses  and  two  men  are  worth  about  $3  a  day, 
perhaps  more.  Hence  the  cost  of  cutting  is  about  35 
cents  per  acre.  A  laborer  with  a  cradle  would  ask 
about  75  cents  per  acre — and  therefore  the  direct  saving 
on  the  40-aere  field,  would  be  about  $16 — tbe  cost  of 
the  reaper  is  about  $115 — the  interest  on  which  at  7 
per  cent,  would  be  $8,  and  the  ultimate  wear  and  tear, 
accidents,  Ac.,  about  the  same.  The  yearly  cost  of  the 
reaper  would  be  about  $16 — the  amount  yearly  saved 
on  a  40-acre  field. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  gTeatly  in  favor  of 
reapers.  The  farmers’  horses  are  usually  nearly  idle  in 
harvest,  and  may  nearly  as  well  as  not  be  employed  in 
cutting  grain,  and  saving  this  severe  exertion  of  men. 

It  is  also  very  difficult  in  most  places  to  procure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  good  cradlers,  and  the  loss  by  a  few 
days  delay  in  cutting  40  acres,  would  probably  amount 
in  a  single  year  to  the  entire  cost  of  a  reaping  machine. 
AVheat  cut  before  all  the  green  streaks  have  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  chaff,  according  to  our  own  measured  expe¬ 
riments,  affords  an  amount  of  more  than  a  bushel  per 
acre  with  a  fair  crop,  when  compared  to  the  same  crop 
allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  ;  while  the  waste  by  scat¬ 
tering  and  shelling  at  the  latter  period  is  not  trifling. 
Still  greater  than  all  these,  is  the  occasional  loss  by  con¬ 
tinued  rains  when  harvesting  has  been  delayed.  Taking 
all  these  facts  into  consideration,  our  correspondent  may 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  purchasing  a  reaper. 

There  are  several  well-tried,  or  what  may  be  te.rmed 
standard  machines,  whose  value  has  been  amply  pro¬ 
ved,  but  which  on  the  whole  are  so  nearly  alike  in  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  skillful  farmers  differ  as  to  the  best.. 
Among  these  are  AVood’s,  Allen’s,  Ketchum’s,  Kirby’s, 
Ball’s,  Burrall’s,  Seymour  &  Morgan’s,  Ac.,  and  besides 
these  there  are  several  new  ones,  some  of  which  are  of 
probable  excellence,  but  which  need  further  proving. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  some  reapers  are 
evidently  superior  to  others  in  principle,  they  may  be 
really  inferior  in  performance  in  consequence  of  bad 
manufacture.  It  is,  therefore,  always  best  to  buy  of  an 
establishment  whose  machines  have  been  well  proved 
and  endured  continued  use.  AVe  refer  to  our  past  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  for  prices  and  places  of  manufacture. 

The  best  tread-powers  are  made  by  Emery  Brothers, 
Pease  A  Eggleston,  and  AA’heeler,  Melick  A  Co.  of  this 
city,  and  G.  AVestinghouse  A  Co.,  Schenectady — all  these 
machines  are  good. 

Muck  as  a  Manure. — Mr.  Phipps,  of  Orleans  Co., 

N.  Y.,  gives  in  the  Rurtil  Neic-  Yorker,  an  account  of 
some  experiments  in  applying  muck  directly  to  the  soil. 
About  200  loads  were  drawn  in  the  winter  of  1857, 
from  a  tamarac  swamp,  upon  adjoining  loamy  land,  and 
left  in  small  heaps  suitable  for  spreading.  He  covered 
about  one-half  of  a  lot  of  fourteen  acres.  The  remain¬ 
der  was  dressed  with  barn-yard  manure.  Tbe  field  was  1 
planted  to  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  and  produced  a 
good  crop.  It  was  hard  to  tell  which  part  of  the  field 
was  the  best,  that  fertilized  with  muck  or  manure. 
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Barley — Rotation  of  Crops. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  The  Cultivator  for  Feb.  1859, 
is  ari  invitation  to  farmers  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  raising  barley  and  the  substitution  of  other  crops 
in  its  place.  With  more  or  less  acquaintance  with  barley 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  rather  ashy,  uncertain  crop  to  raise, 
and  that  those  fanners,  who  place  their  chief  dependence 
on  it  to  make  money,  would  meet  with  many  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

The  causes  of  the  uncertainty  of  barley  as  a  paying  crop, 
are  many  and  various.  Some  of  them  are  given  in  the 
article  already  refered  to  ;  and  as  there  stated,  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  other  causes  that  are  not  well  understood, 
and  there  are  some  other  reasons  why  barley  has  failed, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  consider.  Insects  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  affecting  the  crop,  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
farmers  in  this  section,  that  the  common  wheat  midge 
seriously  damaged  their  barley  the  past  season,  Not  many 
days  ago  a  farmer  told  me  he  “  had  straw  enough  for  40 
bushels  an  acre,  but  only  got  twelve."  Barley  is  frequent¬ 
ly  damaged  by  wire  worms,  and  probably  by  other  worms 
and  insects  in  the  soil,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  affected  by 
bad  seasons  than  other  and  hardier  crops.  I  think  in 
many,  if  not  most  instances,  that  two-rowed  barley  would 
have  done  much'  better  than  four-rowed — the  former  being, 
in  my  opinion,  more  hardy  and  lesB  difficult  to  raise. 

But  in  my  opinion  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  is, 
that  barley  is  naturally  a  difficult  crop  to  raise— that,  as 
a  general  thing,  it  only  succeeds  in  making  a  paying  crop 
where  ali  the  circumstances  are  favorable,  and  that  this 
has  not  been  sufficiently  well  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  farmers — that  consequently  they  have  been  less 
cautious  in  entering  into  the  cultivation  of  this  kiiid  of 
grain,  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  barley  has  been  sown  on  all  kinds  of  soils,  after  all 
kinds  of  crons,  and  all  kinds  of  cultivation,  and,  of  course, 
with  ail  kiwis  of  success — the  failures  greatly  predomina¬ 
ting— so  that  now  the  general  cry  is,  “I  shall  sow  no  more 
barley.” 

Now  I  come  to  your  question — “what  course  then, 
shall  farmers  pursue?"  I  cannot  give  a  better  answer  to 
this  question  than  by  stating  the  course  of  farming  1  have 
followed  for  tjte  last  four  years,  and  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen  any  reason  to  change,  which  is  a  five  years  rotation 
as  follows  :  First  year,  corn  ;  second,  barley,  if  the  soil  is 
suitable  and  ir)  good  condition — if  not,  oats ;  seed  down 
with  second  crop;  third,  cut  early  for  bay,  and  save  the 
second  crop  for  clover  seed  ;  fourth  and  fifth  years,  hay 
and  pasture  as  circumstances  require. 

Now  I  will  answer  the  question,  “which  is  likely  to 
prove  the  most  profitable,  corn  or  barley  ?”  Corn,  decided¬ 
ly.  But  why  sow  barley  ?  Because  corn  already  has  its 
place  in  the  rotation  and  I  wish  to  seed  down  with  the 
next  crop  after  corn  But  if  barley  is  an  uncertain  crop, 
why  not  sow  oats?  Because  barley  is  a  much  better  crop 
to  seed  down  with.  On  good  land  oats,  when  sown  after 
corn,  in  a  favorable  season,  will  grow  too  rank  and  large 
for  clover  or  grass  seed  to  do  well.  Were  it  not  for  the 
seeding  down,  I  think  oats  would  be  a  bettercrop  than 
barley  to  raise.  And  then  I  would  only  sow  barley  after 
corn  or  some  other  hoed  crop  ;  then  on  a  good  soil, 
with  good  cultivation,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect 
a  fair  crop. 

As  to  winter  barley,  as  yet  that  has  been  more  uncertain 
in  this' section  than  spring  barley,  owing  as  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  extends,  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  its  great 
liability  to  freezing  out,  or  winter  killing.  Where  it  has 
come  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  it  has  doue 
first  rate. 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  “cultivating  more  land  than 
we  can  farm  thoroughly.”  I  break  up  tny  grass  land  when 
it  has  been  seeded  down  three  years,  as  by  that  time  it  is 
generally-  pretty  well  run  out,  and  wants  seeding  over 
again  I  plant  corn  the  first  year  because  I  find  it  a 
profitable  crop  to  raise,  and  because  the  succeeding 
crop  of  grain  will  be  much  .better  than  it  would  be 
if  sown  on  a  sward.  I  also  think  that  clover  and  grass 
seeds  are  much  more  likely  to  take  well  when  sown  with 
acrop  that  lias  followed  corn.  This  course  of  farming  gives 
a  large  proportion  of  forage,  crops,  and  thus  enables  the 
farmer  to  keep  considerable  stock.  I  also  believe  that 
when  judiciously  carried  out,  it  is  well  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  labor  and  capital  invested. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  According  to  the 
census  report  for  1850,  the  State  of  New- York  produced 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  barley  raised  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  and  there  is,  as 


undoubtedly  there  will  be,  a  great  falling  off  in  the  amount 
sown,  then  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  higher  prices, 
which  will,  in  some  measure,  makeup  for  a  comparative 
ly  light  yield  of  grain.  F.  Orleans  Cn.,  N.  Y. 


Letter  from  John.  Johnston. 


Near  Geneva,  March  7th,  1859. 

Messrs  Editors — The  weather  here  is  mild  and 
spring-like — mercury  often  from  40°  to  50°.  On  the 
whole  we  have  had  a  singular  winter — a  few  days  hard 
frost;  then  w*itn  and  the  ground  quite  soft,  and  I* 
may  say  we  have  no  snow  in  this  neighborhood — the 
wheeling  always  better  than  sleighing.  It  has  been 
one  of  those  winters  called  bad  for  the  growing  wheat; 
still,  in  this  neighborhood,  it  looks  well.  Even  the 
most  inveterate  croakers,  cannot  complain  much.  Al¬ 
though  my  observation  extends  only  a  few  miles  around 
here,  I  should  Judge  from  it  that  the  wheat  so  far  is 
safe,  but  the  drains  under  it  have  no  doubt  saved  it  in 
this  section.  How  is  it  where  draining  is  not  com¬ 
menced  ? 

We  have  now  a.  prospect  of  an  early  spring.  I  have 
a  memorandum  of  the  time  I  turned  to  pasture,  and 
it  is  singular  to  see  how  uniform  the  seasons  have  been 
after  all,  with  the  exception  of  1830,  ’34,  ’36,  ’44,  and 
’47,  which  were  all  late  springs.  There  has  not  been 
over  a  week’s  difference  in  the  others  in  this  time  I 
have  turned  my  cattle  to  pasture,  say  from  the  15th  to 
21st  May,  since  1847  ;  hut  draining  and  high  manur¬ 
ing  bring  grass  much  earlier ;  the  ground  gets  sooner 
warm  when  drained  and  well  fed.  Before  1847,  I  kept 
my  drained  land  in  tillage,  and  did  not  know  the  effect 
of  it  on  grass,  but  it  is  as  beneficial  there  as  anywhere. 

I  have  sold  my  fat  sheep,  to  be  taken  away  on  the 
24th  of  this  month.  By  that  time  the  501  sheep  will 
have  consumed  24  tons  144  lbs.  of  oil  cake  meal,  with 
40  days  of  good  clover  hay,  and  with  straw  from  23d 
Nov.  until  12th  Feb  ,  all  they  would  eat,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  to  trample  down  to  absorb  the  liquids 
and  make  food  for  the  land — some  would  say  for  the 
crops ;  but  feed  the  land  and  it  will  feed  the  crops. 
Yours  truly,  John  Johnston 


Braining  with  Boards. 

Our  way  of  underdraining  with  boards,  is  to  have 
the  boards  sawed  an  inch  thick — one  five  inches  wide 
at  one  end,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the  other.  The 
other  board  that  we  nail  to  that,  (hog-trough  fashion.) 
is  one  inch  narrower,  so  as  to  make,  the  troughs  lap 
over  each  other  as  we  lay  them  in  the  drains.  We 
generally  lap  them  about  six  inches.  Some  farmers 
say  put  them  down  two  feet,  some  more ;  but  our 
plan  is,  more  or  less,  to  suit  the  situation  ;  in  some 
situations  two  feet  yould  be  plenty;  others,  six  feet 
little  enough.  The  object  is  to  go  down  till  you  come 
to  the  spring  The  meadow  where  we  have  been 
draining,  is  black  mud  about  two  or  three  feet  deep; 
then  comes  gravel.  I  had  an  experienced  drainer  put- 
ing  in  a  few  drains  where  was  a  tnirey  place  of  a  few 
rods  square  that  could  not  be  ploughed;  I  paid  no 
attention  to  hilu,  having  so  many  other  things  to 
attend  to,  and  considering  that  he  knew  more  about 
the  business  than  I  did;  but  he  did  no  good;  horses 
would  mire  through  the  sward  I  went  down  after 
the  plowman  had  given  the  job  up,  and  with  a  boy,  in 
four  hours  we  put  in  an  underdrain  that  dried  the 
piece,  so  that  I  had  better  corn  there  than  any  where 
else  in  the  whole  field.  We  went  through  the  mud 
with  our  drain,  and  as  soon  as  we  struck  on  the  gravel 
the  water  boiled  up  as  from  a  fountain,  and  in  such  a 
situation  sap  pine  boards  will  never  rot;  all  you  have 
to  do  to  preserve  them  is  to  keep  them  always  wet.  E. 
i  O.  2  mo.  4 th.  1859. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Corn  on  Moist  Land. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  that 
has  been  mowed  six  years.  It  is  a  sandy  soil,  and  so 
moist  that  rye  is  liable  to  winter-kill  on  about  half  of 
it.  I  thought  I  would  put  on  a  moderate  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  plow  it  in  and  subsoil  it,  and  harrow  it  well, 
then  furrow  it  out  and  manure  in  the  hill,  and  plant 
with  com.  Would  that  be  a  good  plan,  or  would  you  do 
differently  ?  I  have  Prouty  &  Mears’  plow,  Eagle  C, 
ten  inches  across  the  share — what  size  subsoil  plow  do  I 
want  to  follow  it?  L.  C.  New- Milford,  Conn.  [If 
the  season  should  prove  dry,  this  course  would  probably 
succeed  well — taking  it  for  granted  that  the  wet  por¬ 
tions  are  not  clayey  enough  to  bake  after  the  spring 
working.  Underdraining  the'  wet  parts  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  next  to  that  we  would 
recommend  plowing  the  land  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
dead  furrows  may  be  in  the  lowest  parts,  which  may  be 
deepened  by  a  few  extra  furrows,  and  shovelling  out  the 
loose  earth.  The  subsoiling  would  be  useful,  but  far 
more  so  on  drained  land.  Thorough  subsoiling  requires 
four  horses  for  the  operation;  the  stronger  the  team  the 
deeper  the  loosening,  without  much  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  common  plow  which  precedes  it.  Therefore,  for 
a  moderate  subsoiling,  select  a  two-horse  implement; 
for  deeper  work,  one  for  four  horses  ] 

Vine  Borders — It  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
me,  could  I  build  a  grapery  this  season,  say  in  May  or 
June;  but  I  have  no  compost  or  other  good  material 
with  which  to  form  the  border — nor  do  I  know  where  to 
get  it  in  my  vicinity.  My  only  resource  is  my  manure 
heap,  made  sinco  November  by  a  pair  of  horses,  two 
cows,  and  a  couple  of  pigs.  I  might  procure  next 
month,  some  street-sweepings  from  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage.  By  advising  me  through  The  Cultivator,  how 
to  manage,  perhaps  you  would  oblige  more  than  one  of 
your  many  readers.  J.  V.  [Stable  manure  should  form 
the  principal  active  ingredient  of  a  vine  border — say 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth,  and  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  good  fresh  turf,  applied  in  as  thin  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  as  practicable.  One-tenth  crushed  bones,  or  one- 
twentieth  ground  bones  would  be  a  useful  addition. 
Street-sweepings’  would  be  useful,  and  would  need  a 
smaller  admixture  of  turf.  If  sufficient  manure  cannot 
be  had,  use  a  little  guano  or  poudrette,  with  a  larger 
portion  of  turf.] 

Root  Steamer. — Will  you,  if  not  too  much  trouble, 
give  us  a  description  of  a  feasible  steaming  apparatus, 
for  hogs  and  cows.  We  steam  hay  a  little,  but  lack  the 
appliances.  We  have  nothing  but  a  farmer’s  furnace. 
L.  W.  J.  Hartford,  Conn.  [Our  correspondent  will 
probably  find  the  desired  information  on  p.  115  of  the 
Illustrated  Annual. Register  for  1858.] 

Culture  of  Rape  for  Sheep  and  Soiling. — I  see 
J.  M.,  Morpeth,  C.  W.,  asks  if  rape  can  be  recommend¬ 
ed  for  sheep.  I  answer  yes.  If  he  raises  sheep,  I 
recommend  him  to  grow  rape.  I  raised  rape  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  last  three  years  I  have  grown  it  in  Cana¬ 
da  West.  I  consider  it  the  best  green  food  that  can  be 
grown  for  sheep.  I  likewise  found  it  very  good  for  soil¬ 
ing  cattle  and  young  calves.  If  J.  M.  wishes  more  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  management  of  raising  it,.  I 
will  very  freely  give  it.  The  seed  can  be  procured  in 
Guelph,  C.  W.,  imported  from  the  best  seedsmen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Practical.  Wellington  Co,  -  C.  W.  [We 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent,  if  he  will 
favor  us  with  the  details  of  his  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  disposition  he  makes  of  the  crop  ] 

Velocity  of  a  Horse  Power. — The  larger  the  hand- 
wheel"  of  a  tread  power,  and  the  smaller  the  pulley  of 
the  machine  it  drives,  tile  more  velocity  with  the  same 
speed  of  the  horses  or  mules  which  propel  it.  Does  it 
not  require  more  force  or  weight  to  put  and  keep  it  in 
motion,  than  it  does  with  a  smaller  band-wheel  and 
larger  pulley?  It  seems  so  to  me.  [You  arc  perfectly 
right,.]  I  have  a  tread  power  requiring  a  larger  band- 
wheel  (i.  e  ,  in  diameter,)  to  give  it  the  required  velocity, 

- - - 


and  to  do  justice  to  the  beasts  which  propel  it,  but  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  first.  H.  K.  [If  increased 
power  as  well  as  greater  velocity  should  be  found  requi¬ 
site,  the  latter  is  to  be  obtained  as  above  proposed,  by 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  band-wheel,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  by  raising  the  inclination  of  the  horse  power  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.] 

Poultry  House,  &c. — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  give  me  the  most  cheap  and  improved  plan 
of  a  poultry  house,  and  yard.  J.  W.  A.  [In  our  An¬ 
nual  Register  for  1859,  pp.  220  and  221,  you  will  find 
just  what  you  want  ] 

King  Philip  Corn. — Can  you  or  some  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  subscribers,  inform  me  where  I  could  procure 
some  of  the  “  Improved  ”  King  Philip  or  Brown  corn  ? 
H.  S.  F.  Brooklin,  C  W.  [We  do  not  know  anything 
of  an  “  Improved  King  Philip,”  but  the  genuine  King 
Philip  corn,  can  be  procured  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  Union 
Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  we  presume  at  most 
seed  stores.] 

Delaware  Grape. — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
favor  mo,  through  The  Cultivator,  with  a  description 
of  the  fruit,  growth,  &c.,  of  the  Delaware  grape  ?  By 
so  doing  you  will  much  oblige  A  Subscriber.  [The 
Delaware  grape  is  a  very  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  the 
wood  small  and  short-jointed — the  bunches  rather  small 
and  very  compact,  often  shouldered ;  the  berries  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  copper-rose  color — skin 
thin,  very  little  pulp,  flavor  sweet,  sprightly,  and  excel¬ 
lent.  Holds  about  the  same  rank  among  American 
grapes  that  the  Seckel  does  among  pears, — for  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  hardiness,  and  small  size.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  hardy  sort. 

Buckwheat  for  Sheep. — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  Feb. 
17th,  W.  S.  inquires  as  to  the  propriety  of  feeding  buck¬ 
wheat  to  sheep  with  lambs.  Having  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  matter,  I  would  say  buckwheat  is  one  of 
the  best  grains  to  feed  sheep  and  cows  where  a  large 
flow  of  mild  is  desired.  I  should  not,  however,  advise 
to  feed  it  before  they  have  dropped  their  young,  be¬ 
cause  its  tendency  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  would 
be  likely  to  injure  the  udder.  For  feeding  laying  hens, 
it  does  very  well  for  a  variety,  but  should  prefer  corn  or 
some  other  grain  as  the  principal  food.  Lawrence 
Smith. 

Rats. — Can  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your  jour¬ 
nal,  inform  me  how  to  banish  rats  from  a  dwelling?  I 
have  poisoned  them,  and  in  that  way  can  keep  them  off 
awhile,  but  in  a  short  time  they  get  back  again.  In 
spite  of  a  wide  and  deep  stone  foundation,  they  have 
“mined”  into  my  castle — an  octagon  gravel  wall  house. 
Is  there  no  wiry  to  expel  them,  and  then  barricade  them 
out  effectually.  T.  Boyer.  Gallatin,  Tenn.  [In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  above,  we  give  the  following  from  another 
correspondent,  who  says—  “  For  rats  take  a  box,  say  one 
board  wide  — the  wider  the  better — and  from  four  to  six 
feet  long,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  (and  wire  grating  for 
a  window,)  and  raised  by  an  old  fashioned  well-sweep 
and  a  treadle,  to  drop  the  doors  from  a  wire  from  the 
side.  The  longer  the  trap,  and  the  more  the  bait  i3 
scattered,  the  greater  number  of  rats  will  be  caught  at 
a  time.  Those  that  have  no  dog,  may  let  them  run  out 
in  a  bag  to  destroy  them.  n.  j. 

How  to  Raise  Muck  from  a  Pond. — I  have  a  poor 
piece  of  land  adjoining  a  muck  pond,  which  has  plenty 
of  muck  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  to  four  feet 
along  on  the  shore  where  I  desire  to  get  out  the  muck. 
Can  you  give  me  the  information  as  to  how  I  shall  get 
out,  at  the  least  expense,  a  few  thousand  loads  of  muck — 
and  do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  use  on  poor,  light,  sandy 
soil  that  has  been  sapped  by  its  former  owners  for  the 
last  fifty  years  ?  Should  I  require  a  dredging  machine, 
and  if  so,  what  sort,  and  what  will  it  cost?  What  effect 
(compared  with  other  methods,)  will  it  have  to  spread 
it  on  the  land  as  fast  as  drawn  from  the  pond  ?  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  from  any  of  your  subscribers  who  have 
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had  experience  in  taking  mud  from  a  pond  covered  with 
water — explaining  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  do¬ 
ing  it.  j.  b.  J. 

Guano  fob  Corn — Will  you  please  inform  me  ns  to 
the  proper  manner  of  using  guano  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn  on  green  sward.  D.  P.  G.  [Compost  it  with  three 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  peat,  or  friable  loam,  and 
after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  drop  a  handful  in  each 
hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  Or,  having  first  furrowed 
for  the  corn,  drop  a  spoonful  of  clear  powdered  guano 
at  each  hill,  cover  it  an  inch  deep,  drop  the  corn  on  this 
spot,  and  cover  as  usual.  The  latter  mode  may  be 
easiest  in  many  cases,  but  in  dropping  the  clear  guano, 
it  should  not  be  in  a  heap,  but  spread  over  an  area  of 
six  or  eight  inches.  The  inverted  sod  must  of  course 
have  been  previously  well  harrowed  J 

Seeds. — Several  inquirers  for  Apple-pie  Melon  and 
other  Seeds,  are  referred  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Thobbubn,  in  this  number,  p.  181,  headed  “  Novelties.” 

“  Industry's  ”  50  Acre  Farm. — “  Subscriber,”  Mer¬ 
cer  county,  N.  J.,  makes  some  inquiries  about  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  50  acre  farm,  which  we  copied  from  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper,  into  the  Co.  Gent.,  vol.  12,  p.  363.  We 
fear  that  description  of  “  Industry’s  ”  farming,  will 
have  to  be  considered  as  a  fiction,  as  the  writer  has 
failed  to  answer  a nv. of  the  numerous  calls  which  have 
been  made  ujion  him  for  farther  information. 

Malt  Dust. — Will  you  inform  me  through  The 
Cultivator,  what  malt  dust  is  good  for — if  itris  good 
for  corn,  and  if  so,  what  amount,  and  how  to  be  applied, 
and  at  what  time — whether  in  the  hill  at  planting,  or 
when  up.  James  Higgins.  [Browne,  in  his  Muck 
Manual,  says  that  malt  dust  excels  in  stimulating  a  cold 
soil,  and  answers  best  as  a.  top-dressing  in  spring,  and 
recommends  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  for  grass  lands — 
from  30  to  60,  for  barley  or  turnips,  and  from  40  to  §0, 
for  wheat.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  used  it,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them  ] 

Cows  and  Calves — Is  there  any  better  market  for 
our  calves,  than  to  sell  them  at  a.  week  old  for  50  cents, 
which  is  the  price  for  “  deacon  ”  skins  I  When  we  raise 
them,  they  bring  only  from  $10  to  $15,  at  two  years  old, 
which  does  not  pay  for  raising.  Our  dairy  cows  bring 
us  from  $20  to  $30  per  annum.  After  deducting  cost 
for  keeping  and  labor,  it  leaves  a  very  small  profit,  if 
any.  Each  cow  cousumes  about  two  tons  of  hay  during 
the  winter,  which  is  worth  $10  per  ton.  Native.  [We 
do  not  know  where  this  comes  from,  and  consequently 
cannot  advise  as  to  (he  market  for  his  calves.  If  our 
correspondent’s  cows  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and 
their  milk  properly  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese, 
they  ought  to  bring  him  in  more  than  he  states,  in  al¬ 
most  any  part  of  the  country.  .  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  some  of  our  dairy  farmers  inform  us  as  to  the 
average  product  of  their  cows  ] 

Hed-top  Seed.- — In  your  next,  please  give  the  price 
of  Red-top  seed.  P.  B.  Otego.  [We  do  not  find  it  for 
sale  in  this  city,  but  our  dealers  say  they  will  soon  have 
it.  It  usually  comes  in  5-bushel  sacks— price  per  sack, 
from  $5  to  $7 — per  bushel,  $1.5001.75  ] 

Bones. — I  have  looked  carefully  at  all  that  you  have 
published  on  the  subject  of  dissolving  bones.  We  have 
no  bone  mill  near,  and  if  means  of  dissolving  bones,  at 
an  expense  not  too  great  for  the  farmer,  could  be  had, 
this  exceedingly  valuable  manure  would  be  within  his 
reach  here.  A  summary  of  his  practice  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  with  a  statement  of  the  expense,  from  some  of  your 
correspondents  similarly  situated  with  us,  would  be 
valuable.  w.  o.  b. 

What  Ails  my  Horse? — I  have  a  valuable  young 
horse,  and  should  like  to-  know  what  ails  him.  His 
symptoms  are  these:  He  had  not  been  harnessed  for  a 
week.  I  took  him  out  to  drive  to  the  city,  five  miles — 
he  seemed  very  inactive — could  hardly  raise  a  trot — he 
fell  down — did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he  got  up  or 
not — finally  he  got  up,  and  came  home  just  like  an  old 
worn-out  horse,  with  his  head  down — I  put  him  in  the 


stable — he  ate  and  drank  as  usual.  The  next  day  or 
two,  he  was  stupid  and  stiff-— could  not  turn  round  short 
— rather  full  or  bloated.  I  found  he  was  very  foul — 
had  him  well  cleansed,  and  gave  him  loosening  things, 
so  that  he  passes  off  freely — he  is  quite  fieshy.  If  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  can  tell  what  ails  and  what 
will  cure  him — he  yet.  remains  stiff  and  inactive — they 
will  greatly  oblige  S.  L.  Hotchkiss.  Wolcott ,  Ct. 

Making  Manure. — I  am  quite  favorably  impressed 
with  J.  B.  B.’s  manner  of  making  manure,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Co.  Gent,  of  Feb.  17,  p.  108,  as  I  am  satisfied 
it  is  the  most  economical  method  of  saving  the  whole, 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  parts,  and  increasing  the  bulk. 
Will  the  writer  inform  the  readers  of  the  Co.  Gent, 
about  his  arrangements  for  feeding  ?  W.  A.  Fair /'clx 
C.  H,  Va. 

Water  Tboughs — Carding  Cattle. — 1.  What  is 
the  most  approved  material  and  manner  for  making  a 
water  trough  foy  barn-yards?  I  have  seen  some  good 
ones,  but  wish  to  learn  more. — 2.  Is  it  a  practice  among 
careful  stock-growers  to  practice  the  daily  use  of  the 
cattle  card?  I  have  tried  it  some  and  most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  seem  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Is  it  thought 
to  be  worth  while  to  do  it  ?  E.  L.  W. 

Cane  Syrup.—  Can  any  one  answer  decidedly,  wheth¬ 
er  the  syrup  of.  Chinese  sugar  cane  will  sour  in  warm 
weather  to  spoil  it,  or  not.  J.  B.  Jones.  Clinton  Co  , 
Iowa. 

Wolf  Tekth. — Can  you  tell  Dio  what  wolf  teeth  in 
horses  are,  and  whether  they  will  make  a,  horse  blind  ? 
A.  B.  [Wolf,  or  what  are  more  generally  called  “  blind 
teeth,”  are  said  to  come  out  “between  the  bridle  tooth 
and  grinders — a  small  long  tooth,  without  roots,  and  not 
inserted  in  a  socket,  but.  merely  in  the  gum  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw.”  They  should  he  extracted,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  frequently  cause  blindness.] 


Stabling  Cattle—  Manure . 

Messrs.  Editors — I  should  be  glad  to  hear,  through 
your  valuable  periodical,  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
subscribers  on  the  subject  of  ”  lobse  boxes ,  versus 
stalls”  for  cattle  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  plan  of 
tying  them  up  it)  stalls’  They  appear  to  me  to  be  too 
much  confined.  I  have  just  completed  a  barn,  stabling 
attached,  on  the  loose  box  principle.  Each  stall  or 
box  is  fitted  with  a  rack,  the  front  of  which  is  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  a  manger  below.  As  the  cattle  are  eat¬ 
ing,  the  hay  will  fall  into  the  manger,  instead  of  on  the 
ground.  This  I  consider  an  improvement  on  the  old 
fashioned,  slanting  rack. 

My  plan  of  feeding  to  be  something  like  this  :  Each 
beast  to  have  his  manger  filled  from  the  barn  floor  with 
straw,  and  his  rack  with  hoy  from  the  mow  above. 
Some  will  only  get  straw  and  a  small  supply  of  roots, 
&c.  I  find  that  cattle  fed  entirely  on  hay,  will  still 
eat  a  little  straw.  What  straw  they  leave  will  be 
spread  for  bedding.  No  dung  is  to  be  thrown  out, 
as  it  will  drop  evenly  about.  This  will  be  a  saving 
of  lahyr,  besides  making  a  large  quantity,  as  I  believe 
it  will,  of  first-rate  manure.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
winter,  it  is  my  intention  to  clean  out  the  stable  and 
haul  on  a  sleigh  to  wherever  tt  may  be  wanted.  The 
floor  of  each  box  is  formed  of  stiff  clay.  I  commence 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  straw  or  some  dry  litter.  I 
should  think  sawdust  would  be  a  good  thing  to  start 
with,  as  an  absorbent.  The  stables  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  From  what,I  can  learn,  cattle  kept 
in  this  way  are  much  cleaner  than  tied  in  stalls.  F.  F. 
Credit ,  C  W. 

EJgT”  We  learn  that  our  friend,  Joseph  Juliand,  2d., 
of  Bninbridge,  Chenango  Co.,  has  sold  “Sultan,”  the 
Short-llorn  bull  lately  advertised  in  this  paper,  to  B. 
Zebina  Stebbins,  Esq.,  the  agent  of  a  stock-breeding 
company  at  Deerfield,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 
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The  Agricultural  College  Bill — Since  our  last 
we  have  received  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Veto  of  the  Bill 
granting  Lands  in  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Education.  This  Bill  was  only  passed  by  Congress 
after  much  opposition,  in  overcoming  which  the  thanks 
of  the  public  are  due  to  Mr.  Morrill,  its  originator, 
and  perhaps  also  to  others.  The  veto  of  the  bill  is 
based  upon  its  being  both  “inexpedient  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional,”  because,  1,  it  will  deprive  the  Treasury,  the 
President  asserts— of  nearly  the  whole  revenue  it  next 
year  counts  upon  from  sates  of  Public  Lands ;  2,  it  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  constitutional  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  General  and  the  State  Governments ;  3,  it 
will  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  new  states  ;  4,  its  favora¬ 
ble  influence  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  is  questioned,  and,  5,  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  seriously  with  already  existing  institutions. 

We  give  these  positions  assumed  in  the  veto  message, 
which  do  not  represent  the  whole  argument  it  contains, 
not  in  order  to  combat  them,  but  to  show  in  part  the 
grounds  on  which  the  designs  of  Congress  in  behalf  of 
our  immense  Agricultural  interests,  are  ostensibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  execution  by  the  exertion  of  the  objective 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  If  the 
same  objections  were  considered  of  equal  force,  when 
the  interests  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  specula¬ 
tors  are  brought  up  for  fostering  aid  ;  when  steam  lines 
are  to  be  established,  tariffs  to  be  adjusted,  bounty  war¬ 
rants  thrown  out  in  a  flood  over  the  country,  and  vast 
territories  partitioned  off  section  by  section  to  railroad 
lines,  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States  wTould  feel  less 
sensibly  a  discrimination  against  their  claims,  which 
must  strike  them,  we  fear,  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
however  it  may  be  fortified  by  constitutional  considera¬ 
tions  and  legal  arguments. 

“  Honey  Blade  Hungarian  Grass.” — In  answer  to 
several  inquiries  about  tire  seed  advertised  under  this 
name,  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Benton  of  St.  Louis,  w'ho 
advertises  it,  claims  that  it  is  a  “  superior  variety,  al¬ 
though  of  the  same  species  as  what  is  here  known  as 
the  Hungarian  Grass.”  The  Hungarian  grass  we  have 
heretofore  shown,  is  the  true  German  millet — Setaria 
Germanica  of  Loudon.  It  is  called  by  the  French, 
Moha  de  Hongrie.  and  under  this  name  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Patent  Office.  That  it  has  proved  a 
valuable  forage  crop  on  the  Prairies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  larger  crop  of  hay  can 
be  produced  from  it  at  the  east,  on  well  prepared  soils, 
than  from  even  good  meadows.  We  have  published, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  many  communications 
highly  favorable  to  it,  from  those  who  have  cultivated 
it  under  the  name  of  millet. 

Cattle  Sales. — We  understand  that  Dr.  Hermam 
Wendell  has  sold  his  very  fine  roan  bull  “Duke  of 
Cornwall,”  to  the  Messrs.  Brace  of  Herkimer  Co.,  and 
to  Ezra  Meech,  Esq.,  of  Shelburne,  Vermont,  roan 
bull  “  Lancashire.”  Both  the  above  are  the  get  of  im¬ 
ported  Lord  Dueio  (13181)— the  Duke  of  Cornwall  out 
of  imported  Lady  Liverpool,  and  Lancashire  out  of 
Dutchess  of  Exeter.  We  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  where  these  valuable 
animals  are  to  go,  upon  the  opportunity  they  will  have 
of  improving  their  stock,  for  we  understand  that  the 
Messrs.  Brace  intend  to  allow  their  bull  to  serve  for  a 
moderate  sum,  and  we  presume  Mr.  Meech  intends  to 
do  the  same. 

Rapid  Grafting. — Henry  Smith,  now  of  Aurora, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  set  in  a  single  day,  working  only  ten 
hours,  three  thousand  root  grafts,  a  few  weeks  since 
while  in  the  employment  of  J.  J.  Thomas  of  Union 
Springs;  an  assistant  applying  tho  wax  plasters ;  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  he  grafted  thirty-jive  hundred 
within  eleven  hours.  The  work  was  done  in  the  very 
best  manner.  We  intend  to  describe  on  a  future  occa- 
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sion,  with  illustrations,  the  mode  of  operating  by  which 
this  work  was  done,  although  it  may  not  be  new  to  some 
nurserymen,  who  may  be  familiar  with  equally  expedi¬ 
tious  labor. 

Thirty-Acre  Farm. — A  correspondent  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.,  in  a  private  letter,  says — “  I  have  a  farm  of  thirty 
acres.  Two  years  ago  we  could  barely  keep  three  cows, 
one  heifer,  and  two  horses.  Now  We  bare  twelve  cows, 
four  heifers,  one  sheep,  and  three  horses  in  summer  and 
two  in  winter,  to  say  nothing  eff  hogs,  of  which  we  keep 
a  goodly  number.  When  we  can  keep  one  cow  to  every 
acre,  I  will  give  you  the  details.  We  soil  the  cows  of 
course.” 

Correspondence. — Our  friend  John  Johnston  in¬ 
forms  us  that,  in  addition  to  all  he  has  written  for  the 
Agricultural  papers,  he  has  answered,  during  the  past 
year,  no  less  than  164  private  letters  addressed  to  him, 
making  inquiries  in  regard  to  farming  matters.  Mr.  J. 
says — “Of  the  164,  three  omitted  to  send  stamps — four 
sent  each  a  stamp  extra,  I  suppose  to  pay  for  paper  and 
envelop,  and  one  sent  nine  stamps,  asking  mo  to  write 
any  time  any  thing  new  occurred  which  would  instruct 
him.” 

The  Transactions  of  the  Hampden  Co.  (Mass)j 
Ag.  Society  for  1858,  have  been  sent  us  by  W.  E.  Boice, 
Vice-President  for  Blandford.  The  pamphlet  includes 
also  a  report  of  the  Horse  Exhibition  held  last  fall  at 
Springfield.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  public- 
spirited  efforts  of  the  officers  of  this  body,  appear  to  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  unusual  degree  of  success. 

Potato  Disease. — We  have  a  letter  from  Hon.  Ly¬ 
man  Reed  of  Baltimore,  accompanied  by  documents 
which  would  occupy  more,  than  a  page  of  our  paper, 
with  the  request  that  they  may  appear  in  the  Co.  Gent., 
all  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Reed  has  discovered  the 
true  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  in  the  attacks  of  an 
insect  on  the  tubers,  roots,  and  stalks  wider  ground. 
We  have  looked  over  the  statements  and  certificates 
with  some  care,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  us,  by  any 
means,  to  demonstrate  Mr.  Reed’s  position,  and  in  the 
present  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  we  are  unable  to 
devote  so  much  space  as  is  required  for  a  discussion  of 
the  subject,  the  more  especially  as  we  do  not  see  how  it 
would  lead  to  anjr  beneficial  results. 

Alderney  Butter  — Mr.  John  T.  Norton  of  Farm¬ 
ington,  Ct.,  who  has  a  very  fine  herd  of  Alderney  cat¬ 
tle,  lias,  we  are  informed,  at  this  time,  fourteen  cows  in 
milk,  the  butter  from  which  he  now  sells  — a  portion  of 
it  to  a  dealer  in  Boston,  and  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Aster 
House,  New-York — at  forty-two  cents  per  lb.  The  best 
butter,  it  is  generally  admitted,  can  be  made  from 
Alderney  cows  ;  but  it  must  be  well  made ,  to  bring  such 
a  price  as  this.  Mr.  N.  informs  us  that  his  cows  last 
year  averaged  176  lbs.  butter  each. 

Value  of  Back  Volumes  of  Ag.  Publications. 
— We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  business  letter 
written  by  a  Michigan  subscriber  of  the  Co  Gent: — 
“  We  are  very  proud  of  your  Agricultural  Publications. 
We  have  the  Genesee  Farmer  of  January  first,  1831, 
and  the  most  of  your  agricultural  papers  ever  since,  all 
neatly  bound  and  in  good  order,  except  they  are  well 
thumbed.  We  would  not  part  with  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.” 

Grasses  for  the  Prairie. — A  Kendall  Co.  farmer, 
“  twenty-one  years  in  Illinois,”  speaking  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  of  grass-growing  and  culture,  says  :  “  To  have 
good  pasture  we  must  have  a  variety  of  grasses.  Ours 
(pronounced  as  good  by  a  New-York  cattle  man  as  he 
ever  saw,)  is  composed  of  white  and  red  clover,  which 
we  have  sown  in  the  chaff ;  timothy,  which  we  have  got 
in  both  by  foddering  on  it,  and  by  sowing  tho  seed; 
June  grass  is  natural  to  this  region,  and  soon  shows  an 
abundant  proportion,  but  none  too  much.”  He  has  also 
some  blue-grass,  and  says  that  all  tame  grasses  can 
readily  be  introduced  by  merely  sowing  the  seed  either 
on  the  burned-over  or  unchanged  prairie.  We  believe 
this  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  our  Western  read- 
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ers — the  prairie  grass  cannot  be  depended  upon  either 
late  or  early  in  the  season. 

gg?*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that 
the  Junior  Editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
The  Cultivator,  proposes  to  spend  several  months 
abroad  the  coming  season,  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  as  thoroughly  as  his  time  will  permit,  with 
the  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent.  His  intention  at  present  is  to  devote 
May  and  a  part  of  J une  to  a  hurried  tour  through  some 
portion  of  Prance,  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  be  present,  if 
possible,  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  which  is  pro¬ 
mised  at  Paris  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  at  those 
of  the- Royal  Ag.  Societies  of  England  and  Ireland  and 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  to  expend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  in  inspecting  with  some 
minuteness  the  modes  of  cultivation  practiced  by  the 
best  practical  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  The  results  of  his  observation  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  time  to  time  through  our  columns,  and,  while 
it  forms  no  part  of  his  contemplated  plan  to  undertake 
commissions  of  any  kind,  his  services  as  far  as  consistent 
with  other  engagements,  will  be  cheerfully  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  any  of  our  friends  -who  iliay  desire  to 
avail  themselves  incidentally  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered,  while  any  in  formation  from  them,  tending  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  journey ,  and  to  place  within 
his  knowledge  and  access  either  persons,  places,  or  es¬ 
tablishments,  whose  acquaintance  would  be  of  value 
and  which  might  be  otherwise  overlooked  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  time,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  and 
acted -uj > on  Communications  should  reach  us  by  the 
middle  of  April. 

French  Potatoes. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  B.  K.  Bliss  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who 
it  will  be  seen  offers  a  great  variety  of  potatoes  raised 
from  tubers  grown  in  France,  and  specially  selected  for 
this  country.  The  Springfield  Republican  says: 

“  Those  who  attended  the  late  Ilampden  County  Fail- 
will  remember  the  exhibition  made  by  B.  K.  Bliss  of  this 
city,  of  one  hundred  and  five  varieties  of  potatoes,  raised 
by  him,  from  tubers  imported  from  France.  The  i*nme 
specimens  were  exhibited  in  Hartford,  at  the  Connecticut 
Slate  Fair,  and  elicited  much  admiration  and  inquiry. 
The  tubers  for  these  specimens  were  sent  to  him  by  Yil- 
morin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  of  Paris,  seedsmen  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Agricultural  Society,  and  embraced  all  the  popular 
varieties  cultivated  in  France,  and  many  not  fully  intro¬ 
duced.  Some  of  them  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very 
prolific,  and  very  fine  in  the  eating;  and  we  suggest  to 
farmers  in  this  region  'that  they  may  possibly,  and  very 
probably,  in  fact,  tret  something  out  of  those  potatoes  of 
great  value  to  the  fanning  community,  independent  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  simple  change  of  seed.” 

Prices  op  Fruit  in  Oregon.— Extract  of  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  at  Oregon  City,  dated  Jan.  8,  1859 — 
“  My  last  my  shipment  of  apples  to  San  Francisco 
California,' netted  me  eighteen  cents  per  lb.  They  are 
now  27  cents  per  lb. — worth  here  in  Oregon,  20  cts. — 
retail  at  25  to  40  cents.  Apples  exported  this  year  will 
bring  into  Oregon  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars. 
Wc  had  one  snow  three  inches  deep — lay  on  the  ground 
one  week  — it  is  now  frosty  nights  with  clear,  thawy 
days.  M.  B." 

fj'jp5*'  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  McCammox,  the  well  known  Tile 
makers  of  .  this  city,  have  issued  a  Price-card  for  1859, 
in  which  they  reduce  their  rates  materially  on  several 
of  the  most  frequently  called  for  sizes.  They  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Draining, 
and  offer  their  advice,  where  it  is  desired,  as  to  the 
practical  performance  of  the  operation. 


I^IELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

from  .reliable  growers. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  ot  the 

roost  approved  patterns. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  10 — w&m3ms  go  Oortlandt-st.,  New- York  City. 

ERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED! 

and  honest  men  from  New-England  or  New- 
"  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa*  feb.10-6* 
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Of)  VJ  Able  an 
•K\  Fork.  A.  W. 
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GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICES, 
Consisting  of  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers  and  Thresh¬ 
ers.  Excelsior  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Strollers,  Harrows,  Straw 
and  Hay  Cutters,  Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  Churns.  Culti¬ 
vators,  Iron  and  Wood  Beam  Plows,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for 
a  Circular  giving  prices.  Forsaleby  A.  I.ONQETT, 

Mar  1 — m3t  |  mar  24 — w6t  No.  34  Oliff-st.,  New-York 

EISHWITZ’  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. 

Forsaleby  *  A.  LONGETT, 

ap.  7 — w4t 


N 


Mar.  1 — ni3t 


34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  old  est 

“  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries ,”  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


established 
Orders  re¬ 
ceived  at  Agricultural  Depot ,  100  Murray-gt.,  New  York. 
Mar.l-ml wit  |  apl— nuw2t  IIENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 
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U  R  0  P  E  A  N  P  0  T  A  T  0  E  S.- 


The  subscriber  received  last  spring  from  the  Seeds¬ 
men  to  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  a 
collection  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Potatoes,  selected 
as  the  best  from  upwards  of  Five  Hundred  varieties,  col¬ 
lected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  cultivated  by  that 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  quality. 

This  collection  has  been  carefully  cultivated  during  the 
paet.  season,  and  specimens  exlitbited  at  some  of  our  State 
and  Comity  Fairs,  which  have  attracted  much  attention. 
From  these,  fifty  varieties  have  been  selected,  which  for 
their  productiveness,  fine  flavor,  and  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease,  (no  signs  of  rot  appearing  in  any  of  them,)  can  be 
recommended  as  every  way  desirable  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  varieties  pro¬ 
mise  well,  but  he  has  thought  it  desirable  to  give  them 
another  year’s  trial  before  sending  out.  For  the  purpose 
of  introducing  as  extensively  as  possible,  he  has  put  them 
up  in  collections  as  folffiws,  which  can  be  sent  by  Express 
to  any  part  of  the  country  : 

50  varieties,  3  potatoes  each,  each  sort  distinctly  la¬ 
belled,  . . $500 

20  varieties,  10  potatoes  each,  distinctly  labelled, _ 4.00 

10  “  20  “  “  “  “  ....  300 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the' cash. 

Address  B,  K.  BLISS, 

Marl7 — weow4tmlt  Springfield,  Mass. 

HE  LODI  MANUP  A  CT  DRING  CO. 

Poudrette !  Poudrette  !  ! 

Is  offered  for  sale  by  the  subscribers,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  has  been  now 
in  use  for  over  17  years,  and  is  the  most  popular  manure 
for  corn  and  early  vegetables,  in  market. 

It  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  can  be  put  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed  without  injury.  Price  $1.50  per  barrel, 
delivered  on  board  of  vessel,  for  any  quantity  over  6  bar¬ 
rels.  $2.06  for  a  single  barrel. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The  undersigned  have  used  the  Poudrette  of  the  Lodi 
Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  number  of  years,  and  upon 
the  crops  set  opposite  to  their  names,  and  can  recommend 
it  as  a  cheap,  and  most  excellent  fertilizer. 

Charles  Smith,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  10  years,  corn. 

~  . . ‘  10  “  “ 


T 


10  do.  and  garden  truck. 
17  do.  “  “ 

10  do.  «  “ 

8  do.  “  « 

15  do.  “  “ 

10  do.  “  “ 

15  do. 


Cyrus  Canfield,  Caldwell, 

.John  Squires.  Livingston, 

A.  J  Jacobus,  “ 

H  W.  Harrison,  Caldwell, 

J.  Simpson,  Franklin, 

Hiram  Farribam.  Livingston, 

J.  A.  Harrison,  Orange, 

B.  F.  Luin,  Chatham, 

A  pamphlet  containing  certificates  of  practical  farmers 

in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  every  information 
and  direction  for  use.  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending 
the  address.  GRIFF1NG  BROTHER  &  CO.., 

General  Agents  for  the  Company, 

North  River  Ag.  Warehouse,  60  Cortlandt-st  ,N.  York. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  FARMERS. 

COni 

This  fertilizer  is  composed  of  dead  animals,  leather 
scraps,  old  boots  and  shoes,  (gathered  in  cities,)  dissolved 
by  a  new  and  ingenious  process,  into  a  liquid  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  molasses  ;  to  this  is  added  pight-soil,  blood, 
and  ground  bones.  The  whole  is  then  dried  and  ground. 

It  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  well-known 
fertilizing  qualities  entering  into  its  composition.  Circu¬ 
lars,  with  directions  for  use  and  analysis,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  on  application  to  t-he  subscribers— agents  for  the  Lodi 
Manufacturing  Co.  GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 
North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

March  1 — m3t  No.  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 
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TR  A  N  T’S  EVERGREEN  PE  A.— 

The  subscriber  now  offers  to  his  friends  this  new 
and  valuable  Pea.  It  bears  the  following  description  : 

“Trant’s  Evergreen  Peas  can  be  planted  as  early  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  cultivation,  and  also  very  late,  so  that 
a  family  can  have  a  supply  all  the  season.  Plant  from  six 
to  eight  inches  apart,  brush  eight  feet  high  ;  they  are  pro¬ 
ductive,  cook  easy,  and  have  been  pronounced  unequaled 
for  their  delicious  ilavor  by  all  who  have  tried  them.” 
“  At  the  State  Fair  held  at  Buffalo,  (at  which  they  were 
awarded  a  premium,)  a  gardener  from  ‘Canada  offered 
Mr.  Trant  five  dollars  for  one  gallon  1  This  is  mentioned 
merely  to  show  how  highly  they  are  appreciated.  Pack¬ 
ages  twenty-five  cents,  (by  mail  forty-six  cents,)  contain¬ 
ing  sufficient  for  one  family.* 

WILLIAM  THORBURN,  Seedsman, 
March  10 — w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

I'"  ?  O  R  S  A  i7e.—  100  BARRELS  PURE 

PRINCE  ALBERT  PO TA  TOES. 

50  bushels  Rough  Purple  Chili  Potatoes. 

50  bushels  Peach  Blow  Potatoes. 

10  bushels  N^w-Hanford  Potatoes. 

10  bushels  Garnet  Chili  Potatoes. 

Warranted  Genuine,  and  have  never  been  known  to  rot 
in  any  soil.  Price  $5  per  barrel  or  #2  per  bushel. 

F.  W.  NOBLE, 

Mar  1 — m3t  Easton,  Pa. 

\  TAPES’  NITROGEN1ZE1)  SUPERPHOS- 

JltJL  phateofLime — also  first  quality  of  Peruvian  Guano, 
for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot ,  100  Murray -st.,  New-York. 
Mar.l— mlw2t  |  apl —  mlw2t  HENRY  E.  DIBBLEE. 

CHEAP  HOMES  FOR  A  L  L.— 

Persons  seeking  a  new  home,  can  do  well  by  com¬ 
ing  to  Virginia.  Land  is  cheap  ;  climate  mild  and  healthy 
For  any  information  desired,  concerning  locations,  psices, 
Ac.,  address  L.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Maple  Valley,  Prince 
William  Co.,  Va.  Marl7—  wotmlt 

PLATTSBURGH  NURSERIE  S.— 

Hardy  Northern  Fruit  Trees. 

Apple  Trees — Standards  and  Dwarfs,  all  choice  kinds. 
Pear  Trees — Standard'and  Dwarfs,  all  choice  kinds. 
Plums,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
— all  the  best  sorts. 

New-Rochelle  Blackberries — flue  plants. 

Grapes.— The  following  new  choice  kinds  at  the  lowest 
rates :  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana,  Marion,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Concord,  and  Northern  Muscadine  ^  and  all  the 
old  sorts  in  abundance. 

Roses.— Perpetual,  Moss,  Climbing  and  other  choice 
kinds.  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs ,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Our  new  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  application.  JOHN  W.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
Marl7— wotmlt  Plattsburgh;  N.  Y. 

Drain  and  roof  tile  machine.— 

The  subscriber  is  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 
t)\e  best  Machine  extant,  for  making  Drain  and  Roof  Tile, 
and  Hollow  and  Solid  Brick.  The  Machine  grinds  the 
clay,  moulds  it  into  Tile,  Brifiks,  Ac.,  and  delivers  them 
on  to  the  drying  boards,  at  the  same  operation,  by  Jiorse  or 
other  power.  Also  the  best  Drying  Apparatus  known. 
For  further  particulars,  address  F.  M.  MATTICE. 
Mar3— weow3tmlt  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DL.  HALSEY,  Dealer  i  it 

•  CRA  NBERR  Y  PLANTS, 

Victory,  Cayuga  County,  1ST.  V . 
B3U  Price — $1  per  Hundred— $6  per  Thousand. 

Feb.  24 — we»w6tm2t 

Q  H  0  R  T-H  ORN  HERD  AT  AUCTION^ 

kj  Having  sold  my  farm  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Dutchess 
county’,  N.  Y.,  I  will  Offer  for  sale  at  auction,  my  entire 
Herd  of  Short  Horned  Cattle,  consisting  of  about  35  head 
superior  animals.  Among  them  will  be  the.  unrivalled 
Bull  “  Highflyer, ”  578  ;  also,  stock  sired  by  him,  as  well 
as  the  “  Earl  of  Warwick 465.  .  The  sale  will  take  place 
at  Dover  Plains,  on  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Rail  Road, 
on  the  10th  day  of  May  next,  at  12  o’clock. 

Catalogues  of  Pedigrees  may  be  had  after  the  10th  day 
of  March,  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
New-York;  Country  Gentleman ,  Albany;  Ohio  Farmer, 
Cleveland  ;  Boston  Cultivator,  and  of  the  subscriber, 
SAMUEL  T.  TABER, 

Mmeola,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  No  animals  will  be  disposed  of  before  the  sale  at 
auction.  Feb.  24— wlOtnfft 
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ARDEN,  FIELD,  FLOWER, 

AND  F  R  U  IT  SEED  S. 

The  subscriber  offers  a  full  assortment  of  the  above  Seeds, 
of  the  growth  of  1858,  of  the  very  best  qualities,  and  in 
addition  to  all  the  Standard  varieties,  will  be  found  many 
novelties.  Orders  by  mail  attended  to  immediately. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

A  Catalogue,  containing  full  lists  of  Seeds  and  Prices, 
furnished  on  application. 

SEED  POTATOES  of  all  choice  kinds. 

SPRING  WHEAT,  SPRING  RYE,  SPRING  BAR¬ 
LEY. 

OATS  of  superior  quality. 

GRASS  AND  CLOVER  SEEDS.— Honey  blade  or 
Hungarian,  Green,  fine  mixed  Lawn,  Blue,  Orchard,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red  Top,  Ac.;  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch,  Luzerne, 
Ac. 

PEABODY’’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— $3  perlOO 
— $2  for  50.  Also  Wilson's,  Hooey's,  and  all  other  popular 
varieties. 

Lau-ton  Blackberry  Plants. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots,  i fc..  &c.,  dj'C. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189.  Water-et.,  New-York. 

Farm  and  Garden  Implements  of  every  description, 
and  of  the  best  and  latest  improvements. 

Also  Peruvian  Guano,  Dried  Blood  and  Wool,  Bone 
Dust ,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  all  other  improved 
Fertilizers  in  large  and  small  quantities. 

M  ar3 — weow5Un2t 

0  0  D  ’  8  M  .0  W  E  R.  — 

Patented  February  22d,  185!). 
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During  the  six  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  mann 
facture  of  the  Manny  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  I 
have  given  much  thought'  and  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  what  I  foresaw  would  be  a  great  want  'of  the  Far¬ 
mers— a  lighter  and  cheaper  machine  expressly  for  mow¬ 
ing,  than  had  yet  been  made. 

And  now,  after  the  most  thorough  and  repeated  expe¬ 
riments  and  tests  in  every  variety  of  field,  and  in  all  kinds 
and  in  every  condition  of  grass,  I  am  prepared  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence  to  offer  to  the  farmers  and  dealers  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  desideratum  in  this  department 
of  Agricultural  labor-saving  machines— a  Mower,  superior 
in  its  capacity  for  good  work  to  any  hitherto  Introduced, 
of  easy  draft,  light,  cheap,  and  durable. 

This  machine  I  now  otter  as  my  latest  invention,  to 
meet  a  special  want  of  farmers,  and  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  ail,  a  Mower  tha't  for  practical  working,  cheap¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  will  be  without  a  rival. 

I  build  Two-Horse  and  One-Horse  Mowers.  The  Tv.  o- 
IIorse  Mower  weighs  425  lbs.,  and  cuts  a  swath  fonr  feet 
wide  (or  more  if  specially  ordered.)  The  One-Horse 
Mower  weighs  30  lbs.  less,  (395  lbs.,)  and  cuts  a  swath 
three  and  a-half  feet  wide. 

For  a  more  full  description  of  the  Mower,  reference  is 
made  to  my  Pamphlets,  which  will  be  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  With  eacli  machine  will.be  furnished  two  extra 
guards,  two  extra  sections,  one  wrench  and  oil-can. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  ten  acres  of  grassper  day 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Prico  of  Two-Horse  Mower, . .  $80 

•  “  One-Horse  Mower, .  70 

Delivered  here  on  the  ears. 

I  continue  as  heretofore,  and  with  greater  success  than 
at  any  previous  time,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  “  Man¬ 
ny’s  Patent  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  with  Wood's 
Improvement.”  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  A  Proprietor, 

Mar24— wAmtf  _ Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Books, 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
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Opposition  to  hand  labor.— 

D.  W.  SHARES’  Agricultural  Implements  for  sale 
—  Horse-Hoeing  Machine,  Seed  Planter,  and  Coulter  Har¬ 
row,  the  greatest  labor-saving  implements  of  the  day,  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  country,  except  on  territory  that  is  sold. 
Patent  Rights  for  Sale, 

For  further  particulars  address  the  subscriber,  who  will 
send  Circulars  or  any  information  desired,  free  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  D.  W.  SHARES, 

Mar24 — w&mlt  Hamden,  Conn. 


EW  AND  CHEAP  FERTILIZER.— 

CASTOR  RUMMAGE. 


A  valuable  organic  (vegetable)  manure,  analyzed  by  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson  of  Yale  College,  and  commended  by 
him.  It  is  PUMMACE  left  after  pressing  the  oil  from 
the  Castor  Seed,  and  in  India  and  England  bears  a  high 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  will  be  sold  at  $12  to  $16  per  ton, 
according  to  quality — at  which  rate  it  is  the  cheapest  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  market.  The  analysis  and  remarks  of  Prof. 
Johnson  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application  ;  sam¬ 
ples  of  tlie  article  may  also  be  obtained  if  required. 

No  charge  for  packages,  and  in  lots  of  Ten  Tons,  deli¬ 
vered  free  of  cartage  in  this  city.  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

Mar 24 — w8tm3t  142  Water-st..  New-York. 


DAIRY  IMPLEMENTS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

ALBANY  AGRICTJLT'L  WORKS , 

G  2  &  G  4  State  Street, 
ALBANY ,  N.  Y. 

FROM  a  large  experience,  and  the  many  trials  with 
almost  every  Churn  which  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  public  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as  well  as  repeated 
experiments  and  microscopic  examinations  of  milk,  cream 
and  butter,  sweet  and  sour  cream  or  milk,  and  at  ail  tem¬ 
peratures  from  50°  to  80°  Fahrenheit,  the  proprietors  are 
satisfied  that  the  process  of  churning  is  simply  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  the  only  requirement  is  the  proper  temperature, 
and  butter-yielding  milk  or  cream. 

Probably  no  process  known  is  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  common  Dash  Churn.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
particles  of  butter  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  milk,  an-d 
they  instantly  rise  to  the  surface,  and  each  stroke  of  the 
dasher  downwards,  carries  the  particles  with  a  compress¬ 
ing  force  against  others  below  them — the  milk  itselfform- 
ing  the  fulcrum.  These  particles,  when  of  the  .proper 
temperature  (62°  to  65p)  to  receive  and  retain  form,  be¬ 
come  butter  by  the  simple  process  of  compressing  and 
expelling  the  milky  fluid  from  between  them,  and  the  at¬ 
traction  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  themselves. 

As  the  Crank  Churn  is  more  in  cpnsonance  with  the 
best  application  of  the  human  muscular  system,  they  have 
come  into  very  general  use  for  hand  power,  throughout 


the  butter-making  sections.  The  most  complete  are  those 
whose  beaters  and  blades  conform  most  nearly  in  their 
action  to  the  common  Dash  Churn. 

Those  constructed  with  double  metallic  cylinders  for 
holding  the  cream  inside,  and  regulating  the  temperature 
by  hot  or  cold  water  between  the  cylinders — also  with  a 
thermometer  set  in  the  end  of  the  churn,  in  contact  with 
the  cream,  showing  its.tcmperature  at  all  times,  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  desirable,  and  are  shown  on  left  of  the 
plate  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  is  known  as 

CROWELL’S  PATENT  THERMOMETER  CHURN- 


Prices  and  Sizes  as  follows: 

No.  1 — 1  to  3  cows,  contains  ^gallons, .  $  3  60 

No.  2 — 3  to  6  cows,  contains  6  gallons,- .  4.00 

No.  3—5  to  8  cows,  contains  9  gallons,. _ _  4.50 

No.  4 — S  to  16  cows,  contains  12  gallons,--.. . -  5.00 

No.  5 — 16  to  24  cows,  contains  15  gallons, . .  6.00 

No.  6 — 24  or  more  cows,  (2  cranks,)  30  gallons, _  12.00 


WOOD  CYLINDER  CHURN. 

This  is  seen  in  the  middle  back-ground  of  the  plate,  and 
is  similar  in  its  operation  and  use  as  the  Churn  last  des¬ 
cribed.  It  is  a  simple  wood  cylinder  with  crank  shaft  and 
beaters,  and  is  perhaps  in  more  general  use  than  any  other 
Crank  Churn.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  simple,  and 
with  the  use  of  a  thermometer  to  get  the  cream  at  a  prop¬ 
er  temperature,  bqfore  it  is  put  into  the  churn,  the  farmer 
can  churn  with  it  as  easy  and  well  as  with  the  Thermom¬ 
eter  Churn.  Their  prices  and  sizes  are  as  follows,  for  the 


four  sizes  now  made  : 

No.  2 — 2  to  5  cows,  6  gallons,  . $2.25 

No.. 3— 5  to  8  cows,  9  gallons, _  2.75 

No.  4—8  to  16  cows.  12  gallons, . —  3.25 

No.  6  -16  to  24  cows,  15  gallons, . .  4.00 


BUTTER- WORKER. 

Much  depends  on  the  manner  of  working  the  butter 
after  it  is  churned,  as  this  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
process  of  churning,  and  consists  chiefly  in  expelling  the 
remaining  milk  from  among  the  particles  of  butter  in  the 
mass,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  churn,  which,  if  not  tho¬ 
roughly  done,  will  in  time  become  rancid,  and  produce 
what  is  termed  strong  butter,  and  which  depreciates  it 
in  price  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  in  market. 

A  good  Butter-Worker  is  shown  in  the  middle  fore¬ 
ground,  and  is  made  of  a  quadrant-formed  hard-wood  ta¬ 
ble,  upon  three  legs,  with  ledges  on  the  two  straight  sides, 
coming  nearly  together  at  the  square  corner.  The  leg  at 
this  corner  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other  two,  which 
causes  the  milk  and  water  to  drain  off  into  a  pail  or  tub 
for  the  purpose.  Over  this  table  is  a  fluted  conical  cylin¬ 
der,  with  a  hole  through  its  center  for  a  handle  to  pass 
through,  and  attach  to  an  iron  staple  at.  ihe  lower  end. 
It  is  operated  by  rolling  it  backward  and  forward  over  the 
whole  table,  where  the  butter  is  kneaded  over  and  over  as 
a  baker  kneads  bis  dough.  The  salting  and  seasoning  is 
also  done  with  the  same  machine.  This  is  also  very  use¬ 
ful  for  bread-making  purposes  when  desired. 

Trice,  all  wood, . $7:00  |  Price,  with  marble  slab,  $15 

CHEESE  PRESSES. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  Cheese  Press  are  a  continuous 
and  uniform  pressure  upon  the  cheese  duringthe  pressing 
process,  and  the  practicability  of  adapting  it  to  the  re¬ 
quired  force  for  cheeses  of  all  sizes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  shall  be  uniformly  pressed.  The  Press  shown  in  tho 
illustration  at  the  right  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient, 
cheap,  convenient,  simple  and  portable  ever  made,  and  is 
in  very  general  use  in  several  of  the  largest  cheese-making 
counties  in  this  State.  The  illustration  is  too  plain  to  need 
any  description.  It  is  a  simple  rack  and  pinion— the  rack 
extending  upward  from  the  follower,  and  passes  the  pinion 
which  is  inside  the  frame ;  the  pinion  is  fitted  upon  the 
same  shaft  with  the  large  ratchet-wheel  upon  tho  side  of 
the  frame.  One  end  of  the  iron  lever  which  passes  across 
the  Press,  is  fastened  upon1  a  fulcrum  bolt  at  one  side  of 
the  Press,  and  passes  through  an  iron  guide,  and  receives 
the  necessary  weight  uponAhe  extended  end.  Upon  the 
iron  lever  near  the  fulcrum  bolt,  is  attached  a  hook  or 
pall,  which,  on  raising  the  weight  end  of  the  lever,  catches 
hold  of  the  teeth  on  the  large  wheel,  and  on  letting  go  the 
lever,  the  hook  pulls  upon  the  large  wheel,  and  by  it  the 
pinion  is  turned  in  the  rack,  producing  the  downward 
pressure,  which  continues  until  the  lever  rests  upon  the 
guide,  when  the  attendant  simply  raises  the  lever  and 
weight  again,  and  the  hook  takes  hold  of  other  teeth  in 
the  wheel.  The  whole  Press  weighs  about  150  pounds, 
and  is  worth  $12,  and  suitable  for  a  cheese  of  50  to  100  lbs. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

62  &  64  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  on  receipt,  of  six  cents 
to  prepay  postage  on  same.  Marl7 — w&mlt 
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SEED  COR  N.— I  have  about  100  bushels 

of  Selected  Seed  Corn,  of  the  yellow  eight-rowed 
red  blaze  variety,  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  varie¬ 
ties  in  cultivation,  which  I  will  enclose  in  sacks  and  de¬ 
liver  to  express  at  Port  Byron,  for  $1.50  per  00  lbs.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  R.  LOCKWOOD, 

Marl? — wltmltMayl — wit  Victory,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


E 


T'ARLY  PARIS  CAULIFLOWER, 
and  Peruvian  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage— the  best  va¬ 
rieties  known;  both  sure  to  head.  Each  12J  cents  per 
package  by  mail.  Address  “  RURAL  EMPIRE  CLUB,” 
Macedon  Center,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  MarlO — w&mtf 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  C  0.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  Priced  Catalogues  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  Nurseries  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps, 
including  a  receni  Supplement  Circular  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits,  at  reduced  rates,  and  150  varieties  of 
Native  Grapes  ;  as  well  as  their  usual  Catalogues  of  Trees, 
Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c.  Marl7— w&mlt 

0  V  EL  TIE  81-NOVELTIES! 

1\  Japan  Apple-Pie  Melon,  per  packet  25  cents — by 
mail  28  cents. 

Bradford  Watermelon,  per  packet,  25  cents— by  mail, 
28  cents. 

Pomarian  Watermelon,  per  packet,  10  cents— by  mail, 
13  cents.  •, 

The  True  Hubbard  Squash,  (from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
the  original  introducer.)  per  packet  25  cts. — by  mail  28  cts. 

Trant’s  Evergreen  Pea,  per  packet  25  cents— by  mail 
46  cents. 

For  sale  by  WILLIAM  THORBITRN,  Seedsman, 
Marl7 — wotmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  » 
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ANNY’S  COMBINED 

REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

WITH  WOOD'S  IMPROVEMENT, 

For  the  Harvest  of  185  9. 


wmvis  r-uncei.  in. ns 


The  subscriber  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  manufacture  this  popular  machine,  and  pledges 
himself  to  produce  an  implement  that  will  fully  sustain 
its  former  reputation,  as  the  best  combined  machine  yet 
introduced,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  as  a  Reaper  or 
Mower. 

It  has  had  a  steady  and  increasing  popularity  from  the 
first  achieving  a  complete  success  in  the  first  important 
trial  at  Geneva  in  1852.  It  carried  oft'  the  highest  honors 
at  the  great  National  Field  Trial  at  Syracuse  in  1857  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  competition  and  trials  of  1858,  came  out 
with  more  and  better  established  points  of  excellence  than 
ever  before. 

The  general  principles  peculiar  to  this  machine,  and 
upon  which  it  is  constructed,  have  proved  so  successful 
that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  change  them. 

The,  main  effort  during  the  last  year  has  been  to  im¬ 
prove  its  mechanical  construction,  to  make  it  stronger  and 
more  durable,  and  sustain  its  reputation  as  the  leading 
and  most  acceptable  machine  to  the  largest  class  of  far¬ 
mers  in  the  country. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machine  as  heretofore,  varies  according  to 
width  of  cut,  and  its  adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  $125  to  $150,  deliv¬ 
ered  here  on  the  cars.  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 
Manufacturer  &  Proprietor, 

Mar24 — w&mtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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WHEELER, 

PROPRIETORS 

IV.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Works, 

Manufacturers  of  Endless  Chain  Railway  Horse  Powers, 
and  Farmer’s  and  Planter’s  Machinery  for  Horse 
Power  use,  and  owners  of  the  Patents  on, 
and  principal  makers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  valuable  Machines. 

Wheeler’s  Patent  Double  Horse  Power 

.  AND 

Improved  Combined  Thresher  <fc  Winnower. 

(Shown  in  the  Cut.) 

Our  first  Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower  was  in¬ 
vented  and  made  in  1851.  .Continued  experiments  result¬ 
ed  in  1857,  in  the  present 

Wheeler's  Improved  Patent  Combined  Thresher 
and  Winnower. 

This  Machine  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compactness, 
and  is  made  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  so  that  its 
durability  equals  its  efficiency  and  perfection  of  work. 
Its  capacity,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  been  from 
125  to  175  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  200  to  300  bushels 
of  oats  per  day.  It  works  all  other  kinds  of  grain  equally 
well,  and  also  threshes  and  cleans  rice,  and  timothy  seed. 
Price  $245. 

Wheeler’s  Patent  Single  Horse  Power 

AND 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator. 

This  is  a  One-Horse  Machine ,  adapte.d  to  the  wants  of 
medium  and  small  grain-growers.  It  separates  grain  and 
chaff  from  the  straw,  and  threshes  from  75  to  100  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  twice  as  many  oats  per  day  without  changing 
horses— by  a  change,  nearly  double  the  quantity  may  be 
threshed.  Price  $128. 

Wheeler’s  Patent  Double  Horse  Power 

AND 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator. 

This. Machine  is  like  the  preceding,  but  larger,  and  for 
two  horses.  It  does  double  the  work  of  the  Bingle  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  and  medium 
grain-growers, and  persons  who  make  a  business  of  thresh¬ 
ing.  Price  $160. 

Also,  Circular  and  Cross-Cut  Sawing  Machines , 
Clover  Hu'lers,  Feed  Cutters,  Mowers  and 
Reapers ,  Horse  Rakes,  and  other 
Farming  Machines. 

Our  Horse  Powers  are  adapted  in  all  respects  to  driving 
every  kind  of  Agricultural  and  other  Machines  that  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  driven  by  Horse  Power,  and  our  Thresher’s 
inay  be  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Horse 
Powers  in  use — either  are  sold  separately. 

To  persons  wishing  more  information  and  applying 
by  mail,  we  will  forward  a  Circular  containing  such  de¬ 
tails  as  purchasers  mostly  want— and  can  refer  to  gentle¬ 
men  having  our  Machines,  in  every  Etate  and  Territory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in-manufacturing  this  class 
of  Agricultural  Machinery  24  years,  and  have  had  longer, 
larger,  and  more  extended  and  successful  experience  than 
any  other  house. 

All  our  Machines  are  warrapted  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
time  for  trial. 

553“  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  or  Canada,  accompanied  with  satisfactory  refe¬ 
rences,  will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  fidelity  ;  and 
Machines,  securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded  according 
to  instructions,  or  by  cheapest  and  best  routes. 

WHEELER,  MELICIv  &  CO., 
Marl7— w2tmlt  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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M  APE  S’  CELEBRATED  ONE-HORSE 

Steel  Subsoil  Plow,  for  deep  cultivation  of  crops  du¬ 
ring  their  growth.  Also  the  same  pattern,  three  larger  si¬ 
zes,  for  deep  subsoil  plowing  For  sale  at  Agricultural 
Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New-York. 

Mar.l— mlw2t  I  apl— mlw2t  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


UNGARIAN  GRASS  SEED— 

the  real  genuine  “  Honeyblade  ”  and  all ;  also  pure 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  from  Mr.  Peters  of  Atlanta, 
Ga  — 2  oz.  to  4  oz.  samples — free  to  all  who  ask.  Address 
“  RURAL  EMPIRE  CLUB,”  Macedon  Center,  N.  Y., 
and  enclose  stamps  for  postage.  MarlO — w&rotf 
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EXCELSIOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

TIVOLI  HOLLOW ,  ALBANY,  N.  Y., 

RICHARD  II.  PEASE,  Proprietor. 


I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  following 
articles  of  my  manufacture,  being  satisfied  that  they  are, 
each  and  all  of  them,  the  very  best  and  cheapest  labor- 
saving  machines  ever  ottered  to  the  public.  I  use  none 
but  the  best  material,  and  employ  as  experienced  work¬ 
men  as  can  lie  had  ;  hence  my  work  is  unsurpassed,  both 
in  utility  and  durability.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  should 
make  a  trial  of  an^  of  my  machines,  and  I  am  confident 
of  giving  satisfaction.  The  Excelsior 

CHANGEABLE  RAILWAY  HORSE  POWERS, 

Have  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  best, most  durable, 
and  easiest  working  machines  in  use.  They  have  invaria¬ 
bly  taken  the  First  Premium  at  every  test  trial  where  they 
have  been  exhibited,  both  at  the  United  States  and  State 
and  County  Fairs.  Price  $116. 

CADY’S  IMPROVED  LEVER  HORSE  POW  ER, 

To  be  driven  by  2  or  4  horses,  is  a  first-rate  machine  for 
heavy  work,  as  it  combines  durability  and  cheapness,  and 
has  a  variety  of  motions  with  same  speed  of  horses. 
Price  $60. 

Excelsior  Changeable  Thresher  and  Separator, 

For  threshing  and  separating  any  kind  of  grain,  has  stood 
many  severe  tests  with  uniform  success,  and  can  be  run 
by  wind,  steam,  or  horse  power,  With  my  One-llorse 
Power,  it  is  capable  of  threshing  from  100  to  175  bushels  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley  or  buckwheat,  or  from  175  to  200  bush¬ 
els  of  oats,  in  one  day  ;  and  with  the  Two-Horse  Power 
and  one  extra  hand,  nearly  double  the  work  can  be  per¬ 
formed.  Price,  Single,  $37  ;  Double,  $40. 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER  COMBINED, 

To  be  run  by  the  Two-Horse  Power,  are  warranted  to 
clean  the  grain  thoroughly.  They  are  quite  compact,  oc¬ 
cupying  but  little  more  room  than  the  Thresher,  and  are 
highly  recommended  by  those  using  them.  Price  $125. 

Excelsior  Circular  and  Cross-Cut  Saw  Combined, 

(Cady’s  Patent,)  can  be  attached  to  any  horse,  water,  or 
steam  power,  with  a  belt,  and  is  capable  of  performing 
more  work  than  any  machine  of  the  kind  in  use.  Over 
100  of  these  machines  were  sold  in  one  State  last  year, 
and  all  worked  to  a  charm.  Price  $65. 

EXCELSIOR  CIRCULAR  SAW’  MILL, 

For  sawing«cord  wood,  stove  wood,  &c.,  has  been  in  ex¬ 
tensive  use  on  the  railroads  in  the  country,  and  also  by 
many  fanners,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 


With  a  One-Horse  Power,  it  can  saw  from  20  to  25  cords 
of  wood  in  one  day,  and  with  a  Two-llorse  Power  and  an 
extra  man,  much  more.  Price  $37. 

Slitting  Table  and  Saw,  for  fence  stuff,  fitted  to  above 
machine,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  $7.  Is  very  convenient 
for  farm  use. 

EXCELSIOR  CROSS-CUT  SAW-MILL, 

To  be  run  by  the  Excelsior  Horse  Power.  Is  capable  of 
sawing  a  log  4  feet  in  diameter.  Its  cheapness  and  facility 
of  using,  recommend  it  to  general  dse.  Price  $26. 

EXCELSIOR  CLOVER  HULLER. 

This  little  machine  is  capable  of  hulling  from  5  to  10 
bushels  of  seed  in  a  day,  without  injuring  or  wasting  it 
in  the  least.  Price  $32. 

EXCELSIOR  CIDER  AND  W  INE  MILL, 

(Krauser’s  Patent,)  is  highly  recommended  as  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  other  portable  mills.  It  grates  the  apples 
into  a  fine  pomace,  which  falls  into  the  tub,  which  is  then 
shoved  muter  the  Press,  where  it  can  be  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  nearly  10  tons,  thus  obtaining  every  particle 
of  juice.  Price  $45. 

EXCELSIOR  DOG  POW'ER, 

For  churning,  turning  grindstone,  &c.,  is  got  up  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  ail  the  shafting  and  rollers  being  of 
iron.  Is  easily  attached  to  any  churn,  and  is  a  great  saver 
of  time.  Price  $18. 

Shares’  Patent  Coulter  Harrow  &  Grain  Coverer. 

This  machine  is  a' great  improvement  on  the  Scotch  or 
drag  harrow,  and  it  saves  once  plowing.  It  lifts,  loosens, 
and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  mrfkes  the  ground  as  smooth 
as  could  be  made  by  raking.  Price  $15. 

Share’s  Patent  Hilling,  Hoeing  &  Covering  Machines 

For  covering,  cultivating,  and  hoeing  potatoes  and  corn 
They  do  away  entirely  with  the  hoe,  and  by  tilling  and 
cultivating  all  parts  equally,  they  insure  a  much  larger 
crop. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  promptly  attended  to, 
for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  machines,  which  are  all 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  they  can  be  returned  at 
my  expense. 

All  descriptions  of  Agricultural  Machinery  built  to  or¬ 
der,  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

Catalogues  sent  free,  by  addressing 

KICIl’D  H.  PEASE, 

Marl7— -w&mlt  Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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LEVER  HORSE  POWERS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EMERY  BROTHERS 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

ALBANY  AGRICULT'L  WORKS, 

6  3  <Sc  64  State  Street, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

THERE  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  men  who 
follow  threshing  as  $  business,  as  well  as  Farmers  and 
Fig.  2.  felii  Horse  Power  manufac¬ 

turers,  concerning  the 
relative  economy  and 

Eracticability  of  the 
ever  or  Sweep  Powers 
and  the  Endless  Rail¬ 
way  or  Gravity  Powers 
This  can  only  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  analysis  of 
the  two  principles,  and 
the  different  circum¬ 
stances  attending  their 
uses. 

With  the  Revolving 
Platform  of  Emery’s 
Patent  Railway  Power, 
the  force  of  the  horses 
is  always  applied  tan- 
/  \r  fc'elltlally,  or  at  right 
an8,ee  t°  the  radius  of 

. . .  the  reels  or  drums,  and 

at  their  periphery  ;  and 
consequently  commu- 
\l  /  locating  the  entire 

force  through  the  reels 
or  drums,  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  intended  to  be 
driven,  and  without 
any  loss  by  any  indirect 
application.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  Le¬ 
vers  of  a  Sweep  Power. 
The  force  of  the  horses 
being  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  levers,  and 
their  advance  being  in 
a  circular  direction,  the 
application  is  not  in  a 
right  but  in  an  acute 
angular  direction  with 
j/iV'ftUlf  the  lever— the  degree 
1  ^  *  of  acuteness  depending 

upon  the  various 
lengths  of  the  levers. 
H4  /xamgg! SWOti'/W/  f  SjM  I*"  *8  self-evident,  that 
/  \  whatever  the  differ¬ 

ence  of  the  angle  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  force  of 
the  lever  may  be  less 
than  90°,  or  a  right  an¬ 
gle,  just  such  a  ratio  of 
loss  of  effective  force  is 
the  consequence,  and 
the  shorter  the  levers, 
US  the  more  acute  this  an¬ 
gle  of  application,  and 
greater  the  loss.  The 
proprietors  have  care¬ 
fully  computed  the  re¬ 
lative  force  and  loss, 
with  four  levers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  as 
shown  by  the  following 
table,  and  have  compu¬ 
ted  the  length  of  a 
lever  required  to  per- 
1  ireiiiWJ I’  f°rnl  the  same  work 

WililPSlpjll  »\™V  with  the  same  force, 
were  it  applied  tangentially,  as  in  the  Endless  Railway 
Power. 


Length 

of 

Levers. 

Angle  of 
applica¬ 
tion. 

Length  required 
if  applied  at 
right  angles. 

Loss  by  acute  over 
right  angle 
application. 

14  feet. 

65° 

12  feet  6  inches. 

9*  per  cent. 

12  “ 

60 

10  “  5  “ 

15*  “ 

10  “ 

54 

8  “ 

25  “ 

8  “ 

42 

5  “  2§  “ 

54  “  , 

The  operation  of  the  machines  upon  these  two  princi¬ 
ples,  show  results  which  prove  conclusively  the  accuracy 


of  the  foregoing  table,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  of  the  relative  cost  and  results  of  operating  them  ; 
and  supposing  the  farmer  to  own  both  kinds  of  Powers 
and  the  horses,  and  not  charging  anything  for  interest  or 
wear  of  either,  which,  if  computed,  would  be  against  the 
Lever  Power.  m 


Emery’s  Patent  Endless  R 
Road  Power. 

Average  result  for  10  hours 


Emery’s  Patent  Lever  or 
Sweep  Horse  Power. 
Average  result  for  10  hours. 


Four  men  to  attend,  $1,  $4  00 
Two  horses,  50c  each,  1.00 
Boarding  men  and  hor¬ 
ses,  87£c.  eaijh, .  2.25 


$7.25 

Average  amount  of  wheat. 
200  bu.;  cost  for  threshing, 
3  cts.  6  mills  per  bushel. 


Ten  men  at  $1 .  $10.00 

Eight  horses,  50  cts.,-  4.00 
Boarding  men  and 
horses,  37£c.,.. .  6.75 

$20.75 

Average  amount  of  wheat, 
300  bu.;  cost  for  threshing, 
6  cts  9  mills  per  bushel. 
Making  the  work  by  the  Lever  Power  cost  92  per  cent, 
more  per  bushel  than  with  the  Railway  Power. 

Notwithstanding  this  disparaging  show  of  the  two  ma¬ 
chines,  the  Lever  Power  has  the  advantage  of  increasing 
the  number  of  horses  almost  indefinitely,  and  by  so  do 
ing  can  aggregate  a  greater  force,  and  perform  more  work 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  horses  and  mules  which  would 
be  unfit  from  their  small  size,  to  operate  any  Two-Horse 
Railway  Power  to  advantage  ;  and  a  Railway  Power  for 
more  than  two  horses,  is  impracticable  and  worthless,  and 
from  its  double  cost,  cumbrousness  and  weight,  can  never 
be  substituted  for  the  Lever  Powers. 

Therefore,  where  time  is  the  greatest  consideration  in 
getting  out  a  crop,  or  horses,  mules,  &c.  unfit  for  the  Rail¬ 
way  Power,  the  Lever  Power  becomes  a  necessity,  and 
always  will  be  used  under  such  circumstances.  The  an¬ 
nexed  cuts  represent  Emery’s  latest  improved  Lever 
Power,  as  adapted  for  driving  all  kinds  of  machines  made 
at  th'e  Albany  Agricultural  Works.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
master  wheel  with  the  levers  attached,  and  the  pinion,  and 
a  portion  of  the  ground  shaft  and  timbers.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  other  end  of  the  said  shaft  and  timbers,  with  the  jack 
and  band  wheel  attached,  for  driving  directly  by  the  band 
any  machines  desired.  The  timbers  and  shaft  are  planked 
over  where  the  horses  cross  them,  thus  avoiding  injury  to 
the  horses  and  machine.  This  band  wheel  is  much  pre¬ 
ferred  over  the  horizontal  band  wheel  which  most  manu¬ 
facturers  are  selling,  as  no  intermediate  guide  rollers  and 
pulleys  are  required  for  twisting  and  changing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  band,  to  apply  it  to  the  several  machines. 

Price  of  Power,  with  Levers,  Band  Wheel,  ^c., 

complete, . . . $125.00 

Price  of  Power,  without  Levers,  ; .  118.00 

For  full  description,  prices,  terms,  and  warranty,  see 
Illuminated  Catalogue  just  published,  which  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  gratis  to  all  applicants,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  to 
prepay  postage  op  same.  EMERY  BROTHERS, 
Marl7— w&mlt  62  &  64  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PERUVIAN  GUAN  0.— 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Government  Brand  and 
Weight,  direct  from  the  Peruvian  Agents,  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Send  for 
a  Circular.  A.  LONGETT, 

Mar  1 — w&m3ms  34  Clift'-st.,  New-York. 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

_  “Hoyt’s”  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Bone  Dust,  Plaster, 

Poudrette,  Tafeu,  &c. 

The  above  Fertilizers  warranted  pure,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

G RIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO„ 

Feb.  10— w&m3ms  60  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 

P  P  0  S  I  T  ION  FOR  ALBANY. 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 

DAIL  Y,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.,  from 
the  foot  of  Robinson-street,  in 
connection  with  the  New-York 
.  — .f. Central  Railioad. 

The  Steamer  KNICKERBOCKER.  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  Steamer  HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Hancox,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Sundays. 

Tickets  can  be  had  at  the  office  on  the  wharf,  for  all  the 
stations  on  the  New-York  Central  Railroad,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  Western  States  and  Canada 
Baggage  checked  to  all  points,  free  of  charge. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly.  ELI  HUNT,  Agent. 

New-York,  March  10,  1859 — w&m9ms 
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Flower  seeds  by  mai l 

Twenty  five  choice  varieties  for  $1. 

Fifty  choice  varieties  for  $2. 

One  Hundred  choice  varieties  for  $4. 

And  postage  paid.  For  sale  by 

WILLIAM  THORBURN,  Seedsman, 
Mar24 — w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OSIER  WILLOW  CUTTINGS. 

Having  received  numerous  applications  for  cuttings 
of  the  Salix  Purpurea,  S.  Triandria ,  and  .St  Grantiana, 
from  the  readers  of  a  communication  in  this  paper,  giving 
an  account  of  his  success  in  raising  them,  the  subscriber 
will  send  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  planted  with  entire  success,  for  One  Dollar. 

Address  O.  D.  PALMER, 

Mar24 — w2tmlt  Zelienople,  Butler  Co.,  Penn. 
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HOEING  AND  HILLING  MACHINES,  $10 
SOLD  BY  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

SOLD  BY  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Mar24 — w&mlt  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Berkshire  pig s. — i  have  now 

another  choice  lot  for  sale— $5  at  6  weeks. 

Mar31 — w6tm2t  WM.  J.  PETTEE,  Lakeville,  Ct. 


rp  II  0  R  0  U  G  H-B  R  E  D  AYRSHIRE  S.— 

■A-  I  offer  for  .sale  ten  young  Bulls  bred  from  the  best 
families  of  this  breed — also  the  prize  coif  Jessie,  and  ono 
or  two  others.  Also  a  young  DEVON  BULL,  sire  im¬ 
ported  “Comet,”  and  two  or  three  females  with  Herd- 
Book  pedigrees.  ALFRED  M.  TRED  WELL, 

.  Madison,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 

Address:  251  Pearl-st.,  New-York  City.  Mar24-w4ml 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

BONE  DUST.  Warrranted  pure. 

For  sale  by  A  LONGKTT, 

Mar  1 — m3t  |  mar  24 — wlOt  34  Cliff  st ,  New-York. 

Albany  hay-press  works. 

THE  PARALLEL  LEVER  HAY  PRESS. 

These  celebrated  and  only  Parallel  Lever  Hay  Presses  are 
manufactured  by  the  subscriber,  (successor  to  Edward 
Wilson  )  in  the  city  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  by  Clark,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  celebrity  of  these  Press¬ 
es, so  extensively  known  and  universally  admitted,  is  justly 
earned  by  their  present  perfect  operationvwhich  is  giving 
the  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  Being  the  inventor  of 
the  Parallel  Lever  Hay  Press,  and  having  now  resumed 
the  manufacture,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  for  the 
future,  nothing  shall  he  wanting  to  increase  etill  more  the 
popularity  of  the  Parallel  Lever  Hay  Press,  as  well  as 
the  confidence  heretofore  reposed  in  the  manufacturers. 

Two  men  and  a  boy,  with  a  horse,  can  halo  from  6  to  9 
tons  of  hay  per  day,  according  to  the  No.  of  the  Tress. 

Prices  in  Albany,  from  $130  to  $165,  including  capstan, 
rope,  Sec.  Finished  Presses  constantly  oil  hand. 

Dealers  furnished  as  heretofore. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increasing  demand  for  their  Par¬ 
allel  Lever  Hay  Presses,  manufacturers  are  wanted  in 
every  district  of  the  United  States,  to  build  and  introduce 
these  Presses.  Castings,  &c.,  furnished  for  building  new 
or  changing  old  Stationary  Hay  Presses.  For  particulars, 
descriptive  circulars,  lists  of  premiums,  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation,  &c.,  apply  to  LEVI  DEDERICK, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
Office  -No.  68  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  New-York. 
Mar31 — w4tmlt 
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I  Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman 
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The  Growth  of  Plants. 

From  the  first  movement  of  the  germ  in  the  seed  the 
farmer  commits  to  the  soil,  till  the  full  maturity  of  the 
crop  it  produces,  is  one  continuous  series  of  chemical 
changes,  combinations  and  effects  ;  and  all  these  changes 
and  combinations  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  those 
physiological  laws  that  were  established  “in  the  begin¬ 
ning.”  Animals  and  plants,  from  infancy  to  their  full 
growth,  are  gradually  made  up  of  atomic  accumulations 
and  accretions.  Day  by  day  the  processes  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  assimilation  and  enlargement  go  on ;  and  a  few 
months  of  favorable  weather  suffices  to  grow  from  a 
grain  of  Indian  corn,  a  plant  in  all  its  parts  a  thousand 
fold  heavier  than  the  parent  seed. 

The  atoms  of  which  the  plant  has  been  builc  up,  have 
always,  each  of  them,  existed  since  the  creation,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  properties  then  conferred  on  them.  Those 
elementary  substances  that  compose  our  farm  products, 
in  themselves  are  indestructible  and  unchangeable ; 
yet  they  have  been  endowed  with  the  quality  of  com¬ 
bining  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  and  producing  an  endless 
variety  of  products,  but  upon  the  decomposition  of  these 
products,  by  the  slow  process  of  natural  decay,  or  by 
the  more  active  action  of  fire,  they  are  resolved  into 
their  approximate  or  ultimate  elements.  But  by  the 
action  of  decay,  or  that  of  fire,  these  elements  are  not 
lost,  for  there  is  no  such  word  as  lost  in  the  whole  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  nature. 

The  living  plant  cannot  change  the  character  of  the 
atoms  presented  to  it — it  flourishes  or  dies,  according  as 
they  are  food  or  poison ;  it  can  but  select  those  proper 
for  its  growth ;  and  the  growth  of  the  plant,  whether 
luxuriant  or  stinted,  (other  conditions  being  equal,)  will 


he  according  to  the  accumulation  and  availability  in  the 
soil  of  those  atoms  which  form  the  substance  of  our 
cultivated  plants.  These  atoms  so  abound  in  the  fertile 
virgin  soils  of  the  West,  and  are  so  readily  available  to 
the  plants,  that  it  requires  but  little  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  husbandman  to  grow  maximum  crops.  But  on  long 
cultivated  soils,  if  originally  fertile,  there  is  usually  a 
deficiency  of  many  of  those  constituents  so  necessary 
for  the  production  of  large  crops  of  corn,  grain,  and 
grasses.  Here  then,  knowledge  and  skill  become  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  for  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  business.  This  skill  in  part,  consists  of 
that  knowledge  in  agriculture  which  enables  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  cheapest  sources,  the  plant-food  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  growing  crops,  for  this  is  a  matter  of  “  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  ”  with  him. 

The  great  body  of  our  farmers  must  depend  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  manure  of  their  farm  stock,  and  other 
manurial  resources  of  the  farm,  for  growing  remunera¬ 
tive  crops  and  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  their  land. 

In  the  proper  management  and  application  of  farm  ma¬ 
nure,  depends  much  of  the  success  of  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  The  want  of  care  and  forethought  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  farmers  in  regard  to  this  matter,  is  very 
much  to  he  regretted.  In  some  excursions  we  have 
made  this  winter,  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  loads  of 
manure  lying  at  the  hovel  windows,  exposed  to  the 
washing  of  rains  and  melting  snows,  whereby  much  of 
the  valuable  soluble  portions  of  the  manure  were  car¬ 
ried  off  in  the  dark-colorod  rills  of  water  that  coursed 
from  the  yard  ;  while  thero  had  been  no  provision  made 
to  save  the  liquid  portion  voided  by  the  stock.  These 
liquids  hold  in  solution  much  of  the  real  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  manure,  and  they  should  not  he  suffered  to 
run  to  waste.  In  the  long  run,  we  think  farmers  can 
generally  expend  money  in  the  saving  and  composting 
their  manures,  much  more  profitably  than  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  guano  or  superphosphates.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions.  But  the  use  of  these  concentrated 
manures,  if  of  prime  quality,  does  not  add  anything  to 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  but  usually 
tends  to  hasten  its  exhaustion  of  many  of  the  naturally 
fertile  substances  it  contained. 

The  plowing  in  of  clover,  or  manure  composted  with 
two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  swamp  muck,  or  leaves 
and  mold  from  the  woods,  will  give  immediate  returns, 
and  at  the  same  time  add  lasting  fertility  to  the  land. 

We  are  happy  to  say  however,  in  our  excursions  above 
alluded  to,  that  we  in  numerous  instances,  witnessed 
among  farmers  great  improvements  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  manure,  over  that  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ,0 
ago.  Scores  of  them  have  bam-cellars,  in  which  the  a) 
manure  of  their  stock  is  stored  and  protected  from  waste,  vv 


Reclaiming  Swamps— Underdraining. 

Unproductive  Swamp  Lands  and  their  Uses—  Their  Re¬ 
clamation  Profitable— An  Example  of  Underdraining— 
Character  of  the  Swamp— Open  Drains  Insufficient — 
Surprising  Effect  of  Thorough- Draining—  Satisfactory 
Results—  Cost,  $26  per  acre— Conclusions  to  Open  and 
Under  Drains. 

Very  many  farms  are  disfigured  by  tracts  of  marsh 
or  swamp  land,  of  various  extent  and  characteristics, 
but  alike  in  being  nearly  valueless  in  their  present  un¬ 
improved  condition,  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
They  may  afford  a  covert  for  birds,  or  a  haunt  for  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  perhaps  some  wild  berries  and  coarse  grasses ; 
but  their  growth,  unlike  that  of  the  forest,  deteriorates 
rather  than  increases  in  value  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Y et  when  cleared  and  drained,  these  wastes  and 
eye-sores  of  the  provident  husbandman,  become  the 
most  easily  cultivated  and  productive  part  of  the  farm. 
The  reclamation  may  be  expensive,  yet  generally  a 
very  few  years  will  repay  the  outlay,  and  bring  in  an 
additional  handsome  profit. 

In  our  opening  paper  on  this  subject,  (Co.  Gent.,  p. 
185,)  we  quoted  an  example  in  which  eighteen  acres 
were  reclaimed  by  open  drains,  at  an  expense  of  some 
$50.  Wo  propose  now  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  an¬ 
other  farmer,  whose  experience  was  also  called  out  by 
the  offer  of  premiums  by  our  State  Ag.  Society.  In 
this  case  nine  acres  were  thoroughly  underdrained  with 
tile,  at  a  cost  nearly  five  times  that  of  our  former  in¬ 
stance,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  experiment  of  the 
latter  is  as  entirely,  and  will  be  as  permanently,  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  owner  as  that  of  the  former  can  be. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  facts  already  known  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  (yet,  in  our  opinion,  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  restated  in  this  connection,)  we  condense  from  the 
N  Y.  Ag.  Transactions  for  1855,  the  statement  of 
Wm.  Johnson,  near  Geneva,  to  whom  a  premium  of  $10 
was  awarded  for  reclaiming  swamp  lands.  The  lot, 
when  it  came  into  his  possession,  was  overgrown  with 
small  trees,  bushes,  willows,  bog-grass,  Ac.,  according 
to  the  surface  ;  being  a  rough  uneven  piece,  full  of  holes, 
in  which  water  stood  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
soil  was  vegetable  mold,  interspersed  with  clay  knolls ; 
the  subsoil  a  tenacious  clay,  and  it  received  the  water 
running  from  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  lands.  The 
first  work  done  upon  it,  was  the  season  after  its  pur¬ 
chase,  when  the  trees  and  brush  were  cut  off  and  burn¬ 
ed,  and  an  open  ditch  run  through  the  lowest  part, 
which  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  water 
and  improved  it  materially,  but  still  left  it  too  wet  for 
successful  tillage. 

In  1855,  Mr.  J.  concluded  to  finish  the  work  by  thor¬ 
oughly  underdraining  his  field.  He  cut  a  main  ditch 
thirty  inches  deep  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  swamp, 
putting  six-inch  tile  in  the  same,  (after  finishing  side- 
drains,)  the  whole  expense  being  58g  cents  per  rod,  or 
about  $25  for  forty-two  rods.  Into  this,  cross  drains 
were  led  at  about  two  rods  apart,  and  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  the  main  drain,  120  rods  being  laid  with 
two-inch  tile,  and  510  rods  with  one  and  a  half  inch 
tile ;  the  total  cost  of  the  latter  drains  being  32J  cents 
per  rod,  that  of  the  former,  four  cents  more.  In  the 
main  drain  the  tile  were  laid  upon  boards,  to  secure 
them  from  sinking  unevenly  into  the  soil,  or  from  being 
filled  up  from  its  pressure  from  beneath — a  precaution 
often  required  in  case  of  large-sized  horse-shoe  tile,  on 
any  but  hardpan  gravelly  soils. 

“Now,”  to  quote  the  statement,  “for  the  result.  As 


the  drains  progressed,  the  water  began  to  disappear 
from  the  surface,  and  within  about  one  week  after  the 
drains  were  dug,  the  water  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  lowest  places.  The  effect  was  striking  to  every  one 
who  saw  it;  that  portion  drained  being  entirely  dry, 
while  the  other  portion  immediately  joining  was  lite¬ 
rally  soaked  with  water,  and  as  fast  as  the  drains  pro¬ 
gressed  the  water  would  rapidly  disappear.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.”  It  is  now 
one  of  the  driest  lots  on  the  farm ;  fit  to  work  at  any 
time,  and  producing  abundantly.  The  expense  of  drain¬ 
ing  was  about  $26  per  acre. 

We  have  little  hesitation  from  our  own  experience, 
in  advising  open  drains  at  first,  in  all  large  marshes 
where  there  is  much  depth  of  muck,  not  only  because 
wo  believe  them  amply  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  sur¬ 
face  water  and  allow  of  the  settling  of  the  boggy  soil, 
but  because  some  time  must  elapse  after  the  surface 
water  is  removed,  before  underdrains  can  be  so  laid  as 
to  be  permanently  efficient.  When,  however,  the  miry, 
boggy  marsh  gains  a  settled  and  grassy  surface,  and  yet 
that  grass  is  coarse  and  innut  ritious  because  of  water 
in  the  soil,  then  it  will  be  wisdom  to  underdrain  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  we  know  for  the  farmer,  with  such  land,  of 
no  better  or  more  paying  enterprise  in  which  he  can 
embark. 

Agricultural  Botany. 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  :  being  a  second 
and  illustrated  edition  of  Agricultural  Botany.  By 
“William  Darlington,  M.  D.  Revised,  with  addition, 
by  George  Tuhrber,  Prof,  of  Botany  and  Mat.  Med.  in 
N.  Y.  College  of  Pharmacy.  New-York,  A.  O.  Moore 
&  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Darlington’s  Agricultural 
Botany  has  been  our  most  valuable  book  of  reference  in 
a  compact  form,  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  botany  of 
farming ;  the  eminent  scientific  acquirements  of  its 
author  imparting  entire  confidence  as  to  its  accuracy  and 
ability.  In  some  particulars,  the  present  edition  is  a 
great  improvement;  there  are  many  important  addi¬ 
tions  ;  the  engravings  of  plants  which  are  numerous, 
are  remarkable  for  their  life-like  appearance  os  well  as 
rigorous  accuracy,  and  indeed  we  do  not  now  recollect 
any  American  work  on  this  science  where  the  figures 
are  so  perfect  as  many  of  these. 

We  do  not  think  the  study  of  botany  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  become  “rich”  without  the  best  practical 
knowledge,  nor  even  generally  to  raise  larger  crops  ;  but 
more  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  many  possess  would 
not  only  prove  a  great  convenience,  in  identifying  new 
or  unknown  weeds,  but  in  some  instances  would  prevent 
large  pecuniary  loss,  by  leading  to  the  extirpation  of 
weeds  in  new  localities,  before  they  have  attained  an 
extensive  foothold.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
grasses  and  other  agricultural  plants  will  enable  the 
farmer  by  a  little  attention  to  this  science,  to  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment  and  confusion  from  the 
misapplication  of  names. 

There  are  many  interesting  notes  subjoined  to  the 
descriptions,  of  which  we  copy  a  single  specimen  under 
the  head  of  Bromus  secalinus ,  or  chess  : 

Observations.  This  foreigner  is  a  well-known  pest 
among  our  crops  of  Wheat  and  Rye,— and  occasionally 
appears  in  the  same  fields,  for  a  year  or  two,  after  the 
grain  crop  ;  but  being  an  annual,  it  is  soon  choked  out  by 
the  perennial  grasses, — and  the  fallen  seeds  remain,  like 
myriads  of  others,  until  the  ground  is  again  broken  up, 
or  put  in  a  favorable  state  for  their  development.  The 
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best  preventive  of  this  find  all  similar  evils,  in  the  grain- 
field,  is  to  sow  none  but  good  clean  seed. 

Among  the  curious  vulgar  errors  which  yet  infest  the 
minds  of  credulous  and  careless  observers  of  natural 
phenomena,  may  be  mentioned  the  firm  belief  of  many 
of  our  farmers  (some  of  them,  too,  good  practical  far¬ 
mers,)  that  this  t  roublesome  grass  is  nothing  more  than  an 
accidental  variety,  or  casual  form,  of  degenerate  Wheat, 
produced  by  some  untbward  condition  of  the  soil,  or  un- 
propitious  season,  or  some  organic  injury  : — thoug'h  it 
must  be  admitted,  I  think,  by  the  most  inveterate  de¬ 
fender  of  that  faith,  that  in  undergoing  the  metamor¬ 
phosis,  the  plant  is  decidedly  uniform  in  its  vagaries,  in 
always  assuming  the  exact  structure  and  character  oi 
Bromus  1 

A  similar  hallucination  has  long  prevailed  among  the 
peasantry  of  Europe,  in  relation  to  this  supposed  change 
of  character  in  the  Grasses.  But,  in  the  Old  World, 
they  were  even  more  extravagant  than  with  us  ;  for  they 
beiieved  that  Wheat  underwent  sundry  transmutations, 
— first  changing  to  Rye— then  to  Barley — then  to  Bro¬ 
mus, — and  finally  from  Bromus  to  Oats  1  I  believe  the 
most  credulous  of  our  countrymen  have  not  been  able, 
as  yet,  to  come  up  with  their  transatlantic  brethren,  in 
this  matter.  This  grass  has  been  cultivated  within  a  few 
years  as  Willard’s  Bromus,  and  the  seed  sold  at  a  high 
price.  The  farmers  found  that  they  not  only  did  not  get 
a  valuable  grass,  but  were  really  propagating  a  worthless 
and  pernicious  weed,  being  thus  doubly  cheated. 

This  volume  is  a  neatly  printed  duodecimo  of  about 
450  pages,  and  with  nearly  300  figures,  and  is  sent  by 
the  publisher,  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  by  mail 
for  §1.50. 

- - - - •  •  - 

Manuring  in  the  Hill  for  Corn. 

This  question,  which  was  referred  to  last  week,  we 
find  there  are  various  opinions  on.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  we  cannot  adopt  either  mode  in  all  cases.  In  some 
soils  one  mode  would  be  preferable,  in  other  soils  the 
other,  while  in  some  soils  we  might  apply  part  of  the 
manure  in  the  hill,  and  the  remainder  broadcast.  For 
example,  a  few  miles  east  us  there  are  a  few  towns  sit¬ 
uated  upon  a  high  ridge  of  land ;  the  soil  is  very  cold 
and  wet,  which  makes  the  season  late  before  they  can 
plant ;  they  apply  all  their  manure  in  the  hill ;  where¬ 
as,  if  they  plowed  it  under  or  harrowed  it  in,  they  would 
get  little  or  no  corn.  My  rule  has  been,  upon  our  hill 
land,  where  the  soil  is  a  little  heavier,  to  plow  in  a  part, 
and  put  a  portion  in  the  hill ;  while  upon  our  warm 
plain  land,  our  different  kinds  of  manure  are  drawn 
out  and  worked  over  two  or  three  times  before  it  is 
plowed  ;  in  this  way  it  becomes  light  and  warm  ;  after 
the  ground  is  plowed,  it  is  then  carted  out  upon  the  fur¬ 
row  and  harrowed  in.  J.  B.  B.  New  Braintree ,  Mass. 


Success  with  a  Small  Farm  at  the  West. 


We  have  been  kindly  furnished,  at  our  request,  with 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  farming  operations  of  A. 
and  0.  Barnard  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  who  both  oc¬ 
cupy  a  farm  of  only  fifty -one  acres,  and  which  as  they 
state,  proves  “altogether  sufficient”  for  the  support  of 
their  two  families. 

They  practice  thorough  and  enriching  cultivation — 
plow  deep  and  manure  well.  They  use  the  double 
Michigan  plow,  doing  the  work  in  the  best  manner — 
and  for  pulverizing  employ  a  30-toothed  harrow  and 
joint-roller.  Manure  is  spread  for  corn  while  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  going  on.  Corn  is  planted  3  feet  8  inches  each 
way  ;  plowed  or  cultivated  four  times  ;  at  the  third  all 
the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  three  stalks  to  a  hill — the 
ground  is  left  as  level  as  possible,  and  the  hoe  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  needed.  The  crop  of  1857  on  five  acres,  yielded  51 1 
bushels  and  17  lbs.  of  corn — the  whole  crop  was  2,100 
bushels.  A  quarter  acre  of  potatoes  the  same  year 
gave  73  bushels  45  lbs.  In  1858,  the  corn  averaged  87 
bushels  5  lbs. — the  planting  being  late,  from  the  wet¬ 


ness  of  the  weather.  In  1857,  four  acres  of  spring 
wheat  yielded  106  bushels  ;  in  1858,  the  crop  was  nearly 
a  failure — oats  nearly  destroyed  by  the  army  worm. 

The  cattle  are  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  exposed  to 
all  winds,  but  there  is  a  high  board  fence  around  the 
barn-yard,  and  they  are  always  housed  at  night. 

A  large  share  of  their  profits  consists  in  buying  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  animals,  feeding  and  improving  them,  and 
then  selling.  The  following  is  their  statement  for  cat¬ 
tle  and  pigs  a  year  ago : 

Jan.  28,  1858,  and  subsequently,  bought  cattle  to  the 


amount  of, .  $557.00 

Six  of  our  own  raising  worth  before  feeding, _  205.00 

Hogs  bought,  cost, . 251.90 

Hired  labor, . 120.00 


$1,133.90 

The  cattle  were  sold  by  May  7,  for . $1,047.50 

Hogs,  Sept,  and  Dec.,  for .  431.57 

Ten  pigs  for  breeding  stock,  about  $10 

each, .  80.50 

One  sow  on  hand,  worth . .  15.00 

Six  head  cattle  on  hand,  worth _  100.00 

— -  1,674.57 

Profits  on  animals, .  $540  67 


This  does  not  include  the  profits  on  horses,  which  have 
not  always  been  fed  on  the  farm — nor  the  crops  sold. 
Most  of  the  grain  was  consumed  in  feeding  them. 

The  owners  have  been  but  a  short  time  on  this  small 

$ 

farm,  and  do  not  think  its  “strength  and  ability”  are 
yet  developed.  They  have  young  and  thriving  orchards, 
which  may  yet  increase  the  profits  of  the  land.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  sales,  is  their  own  living,  pork,  bread  and 
potatoes.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  a 
statement  of  their  entire  products,  but  hope  to  do  so 
another  year. 

How  to  Grow  Early  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  saw  it  recommended,  not  long 
since,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  to  prepare  hot¬ 
beds  to  sprout  or  start  potatoes,  in  order  to  get 
them  earlier,  and  doubtless  it  would  be  the  best  mode 
for  large  farmers  where  a  great  quantity  of  them  are 
needed  for  such  uses  ;  but  I  would  say  to  those  who 
only  require  a  few,  to  get  them  early  for  their  own 
table,  that  if  they  will  place  them  in  some  room  where 
there  is  a  fire  kept  daily,  they  will  not  only  sprout 
quicker  than  in  a  hot-bed,  but  equally  well,  and  sprouts 
grown  in  this  way  will  bear  the  air  and  sun  even  if 
large  enough  to  transplant,  and  continue  to  grow  after 
being  transplanted,  while  those  grown  in  the  cellar,  or 
in  dark  and  damp  places,  generally  die  and  start  anew 
after  being  planted.  I  sprouted  this  way,  and  planted 
some  last  season,  on  some  of  which  the  sprouts  were  six 
inches  in  length.  I  covered  all  but  one  row  in  the 
usual  way,  and  this  one  I  transplanted,  leaving  the 
end  of  the  sprouts  some  two  inches  exposed  to  sun  and 
air.  This  row  was  about  a  week  more  forward  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  than  the  others,  though  at  the  first  hoeing 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  size  or 
forwardness  of  the  vines.  I  generally  hang  a  basket 
containing  from  half  a  bushel  to  three  pecks  of  such 
as  I  wish  for  early  purposes,  in  my  kitchen,  near 
the  stove,  the  first  part  of  April,  and  by  the  time 
it  is  prudent  to  plant  or  transplant  them,  they  are 
sufficiently  started  for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  cut 
before  sprouting  or  afterwards,  or  not  at  all,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  method  of  seeding  chosen.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  four  eyes  sufficient  for  a  hill,  and  would 
not  care  to  have  more  than  this  were  they  to  be  had 
gratis.  E.  Allin.  Pomfiret,  Conn. 
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An  Experience  in  Wintering  Sheep  and  Other  Stock. 

A  correspondent  who  says  he  wishes  to  add  his  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  a  practice,  which  though  often  recom¬ 
mended  in  The  Cultivator,  has  been  neglected  too 
much  by  others  as  well  as  himself,  writes  us  as  follows : 

“The  Cultivator  has  been  ‘the  man  of  my  coun¬ 
sel  ’  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  every  year 
made  some  change  in  the  modes  of  management  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  hints,  suggestions,  facts,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  which  I  have  found  in  its  columns.  These 
changes  have  uniformly,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  turned  out  to  he  improvements,— a  fact  which  you 
may  easily  believe  to  be  no  baseless  flattery,  when  I  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  where  such  a 
thing  as  departure  from  the  established  routine  would 
have  been  considered  a  proof  of  great  folly,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  worse.  Doing  as  their  fathers  had  done,  was  also 
the  rule  followed  on  all  the  farms  around.  You  can 
readily  see  then,  that  when  I  began  for  myself,  and 
read  The  Cultivator  in  order  to  learn  how  the  best 
farmers  in  the  country  managed  their  business,  I  must 
have  found  a  great  many  ways  of  managing,  in  the 
form  of  experiences  or  recommendations,  which  differed 
from  those  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  The 
changes  I  have  made  in  consequence  of  these  hints  and 
facts,  have  been  improvements,  profitable  often,  and  al¬ 
ways  satisfactory. 

“  There  is  one  change  which  I  now  regret  that  I  had 
not  made  sooner  than  I  have,  as  I  would  thus  have  had 
fewer  deaths  among  my  flock  of  sheep,  more  milk  from 
my  cows,  and  my  working  stock  in  better  condition  for 
spring’s  work.  I  had  seen  it  stated  on  several  occasions 
— probably  more  than  once  in  every  volume — that  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  have  sheep  and  other  stock, 
come  to  the  yard  or  the  stables  on  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition ,  and  that  it  was  bad  management 
and  poor  economy  to  allow  cows,  sheep,  or  any  other 
stock  in  fact,  to  depend  wholly  on  the  dry,  frozen  pas¬ 
tures  as  long  as  snow  left  them  accessible.  I  had  read 
more  than  once  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  an 
animal  that  is  poor  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  into  any 
better  condition  while  that  season  lasted.  But  though 
all  these  things  seemed  reasonable  and  worthy  of  being 
attended  to  in  practice,  like  some  other  of  my  peigh- 
bors,  readers  too  of  the  same  facts  and  admonitions,  I 
neglected  to  conform  my  practice  to  what  my  judgment 
approved.  This  last  autumn  however,  I  resolved  to 
have  my  stock  in  the  very  best  condition  before  winter 
should  set  in,  and  by  feeding  cows  and  sheep  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  were  let  out  into  the  field  in  the  mornings, 
and  a  little  after  coming  home  at  nights,  and  by  other 
similar  arrangements,  I  managed  to  have  them  all  fat 
or  in  fair  condition  when  snow  came.  And  though  the 
fear  of  not  having  enough  hay  to  carry  my  whole  stock 
through  the  winter,  has  made  us  feed  rather  scantily, 
they  are  all  in Jirst  rate  condition  now. 

“  I  have  been  induced  to  give  you  and  your  readers 
these  details,  in  the  hope  that  an  additional  testimony 
in  favor  of  getting  stock  in  good  condition  before  win¬ 
ter,  may  persuade  some  to  try  it.” 

.Apple  Slump. 

Place  stowed  apples  in  a  round  pie  pan,  an  inch  thick — 
make  a  crust  of  flour,  sour  milk,  a  piece  of  lard  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  one  small  tea  spoonful  of  soda — roll  out  the 
crust  half  an  inch  thick,  place  it  on  the  apples  and  steam 
it  an  hour  then  turn  it  out  on  a  plate,  bottom  side  up, 
and  serve  up  with  sweetened  cream  or  butter.  Berries 
may  be  used  in  the  place  of  apples,  e.  j. 


Culture  of  the  Onion. 


Messrs.  Editors— In  a  late  number  of  the  Co.  Gent. 
I  read  an  article  on  raising  onions,  which  contained  what 
might  by  some  be  called  bad  advice.  It  said  the  drills 
should  be  from  15  to  18  inches  apart.  This  distance  will 
do  for  those  with  whom  alarge  crop  on  a  given  area  is  no 
consideration  ;  but  is  altogether  too  great  a  space  for  those 
who  must  make  every  acre  yield  its  utmost.  Drills  10 
inches  apart,  is  a  very  good  distance,  and  some  sow  them 
only  8  inches  asunder.  Thus  your  readers  will  see  that 
other  things  being  equal,  the  latter  distance  will  give 
twice  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre  as  the  former  ;  and  the 
crop  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  growth  will  spread  itself 
over  the  entire  space. 

Hoes  made  especially  for  this  crop,  are  preferable  to 
others.  Any  handy  blacksmith  can  make  one,  using  an 
old  tile  for  the  blade,  which  should  be  kept  quite  sharp 
while  in  use.  The  cost  of  a  hoe  thus  made  should  not 
exceed  40  cents  ;  the  handle  can  be  put  in  by  any  one  who 
can  use  a  jack-knife. 

Some  drill  in  their  seed,  which  is  preferable  to  sowing 
by  hand,  without  previous  marking.  I  prefer  to  mark  out 
the  rows  before  drilling,  and  for  that  purpose  use  a  drill- 
rake  made  as  follows  :  1  took  a  piece  of  2  by  4  pine  scant¬ 
ling,  4  feet  6  inches  in  length,  spaced  it  off  for  the  tooth 
holes  to  come  10  inches  from  center  to  center — each  end 
hole  to  be  2  inches  from  the  end  of  the  stick.  Put  on  a 
handle  “  to  your  taste,”  and  you  have  a  tool  that  will  be 
very  useful  in  your  garden  as  well  as  onion  patch. 

Onions  should  be  got  in  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  In  harvesting,  if  not  sold  at  once,  they  should  bo 
kept  dry,  as  moisture  will  soon  rot  them.  If  kept  until 
the  next  spring,  draw  them  to  market  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  delays  will  prove  dangerous.  J.  E varts  Whittlesey. 
Durant ,  Cedar  Co .,  Iowa. 


Management  and  Profit  of  Pees. 


In  the  farm  report  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Kelly,  published  in 
the  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1857,  we  find  the  following  : 

I  have  57  families  of  bees.  I  find  it  to  be  profitable  to 
raise  bees  for  honey.  I  have  been  engaged  in  bees  for 
25  years.  I  find  that  all  the  patent  bee  hives  that  I  have 
tried  have  failed.  I  have  tried  many,  and  they  have  all 
failed  to  be  what  they  were  represented  to  be.  The  bee 
miller  will  go  where  the  bee  can  go,  and  if  the  bees  are 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  all  the  comb,  the  miller  will 
destroy  them,  or  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  comb,  and 
hatch  and  destroy  the  whole  hive.  This  is  often  done 
when  bees  swarm  too  often,  regardless  of  the  quantity 
of  honey  they  may  have.  If  the  bees  are  strong,  they 
keep  out  the  worms  themselves. 

All  the  patent  work  that  I  have  tried  has  only  proved 
a  harbor  for  the  worms,  and  at  the  same  time  been  very 
expensive.  All  bee-hives  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
bees  could  have  the  advantage  of  driving  the  miller  or 
worm  out  by  the  inclined  plane.  I  have  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  19  families  in  one  building,  separated  of  course 
from  each  other.  Being  somewhat  acquainted  with  their 
nature,  I  manage  the  cells  so  that  they  make  the  fine 
honey  in  boxes  or  drawers,  that  hold  16 lbs.:  the  building 
is  12  ft.  square,  cost  about  $200.  I  can  take  70  or  per¬ 
haps  80  boxes  or  drawers  per  }-ear — say  70,  at  16  lbs.  per 
box  ;  1,142  lbs.,  sold  at  25  cts.  per  lb.,  $2S0,  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  bees.  I  have  one  family  that  I  have  robbed 
cver3r  year  for  14  years,  and  had  its  increase.  I  find  to 
take  their  honey  every  year  is  an  advantage  to  the  bees, 
as  well  as  to  the  owner,  if  properljT  nvtnaged. 


.A.  Groocl  Cheap  Coffee 


Take  coffee  and  peas  of  equal  quantities  ;  roast  them 
well,  separately,  taking  care  not  to  burn  them  ;  grind  them 
together  and  serve  up  according  to  taste.  By  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  peas,  the  coffee  clears  itself,  and  settles  perfect¬ 
ly  without  any  other  addition,  and  moreover  makes  a 
much  cheaper  and  more  wholesome  beverage.  I  think 
the  large,  rich  kinds  of  peas,  such  as  the  Blue  Imperial, 
are  preferable,  which  can  be  raised  very  easily  by  any 
good,  frugal  housewife,  in  her  garden.  Sow  about  the 
10th  of  June  and  they  will  be  free  from  bugs.  M  ary. 


Indian  Bread  wit  front  A  east. 


Three  tea  cupsful  of  Indian  meal,  two  of  rye  or  wheat 
flour,  one-fourth  of  a  tea  cupfull  of  molasses,  one  tea 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  and  a  half  tea  spoonfuls  of  sale- 
ratus.  Mix  in  one  quart  of  sour  milk.  Bake  two  hours. 
The  family  pronounce  this  excellent,  especially  when  first 
made.  Amanda. 
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A  Good  Farm. 

What  are  the  requisites  fora  good  farm — such  an  one 
as  would  take  and  deserve  a  premium,  and  prove  an 
example  and  an  encouragement  to  farmers  generally  ? 
Let  us  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject — recalling,  if 
not  suggesting,  valuable  hints  to  the  reader.  A  farm 
should  furnish  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  home,  and  a 
healthful  and  remunerative  business,  and  a  good  one 
readily  does  this  for  the  owner.  It  should  possess 

I.  A  good  soil — cither  naturally,  or  made  so  by  cul¬ 
tivation  and  manuring — adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  different  crops  usually  grown  in  that  locality,  and 
conveniently  situated  far  marketing  them  profitably.  It 
should  have  (2)  a  wood-lot  for  supplying  fuel  for  domes¬ 
tic  use,  the  fencing  and  a  greater  part  of  the  building 
lumber  of  the  farm,  and  there  should  be  (3)  water  con¬ 
venient  to  the  dwelling-house,  barns,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  for  the  pastures.  These  may  he  either 
naturally  or  artificially  supplied,  by  streams  and  springs, 
or  wells  and  cisterns,  as  the  locality  will  allow. 

II.  A  good  farm  is  well  fenced — divided  into  suitable 
and  convenient  lots  by  substantial  enclosures,  either  of 
rails,  stone,  hoards,  or  other  permanent  material,  con¬ 
formable  to  its  size,  value,  and  situation.  It  is  (2)  pro¬ 
perly  tilled — every  crop  being  sowed  on  properly  pre¬ 
pared  ground,  and  its  after  cultivation  thoroughly  at¬ 
tended  to.  (3.)  The  production  of  weeds  is  assiduous¬ 
ly  prevented — the  fields,  fences  and  road-sides  are  kept 
as  clear  as  possible  of  “  the  enemy  ” 

III.  A  good  farm  is  provided  with  bams  and  stables, 
permanently  and  neatly  built,  and  conveniently  placed 
and  arranged,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  and  to  shelter  the  stock  usually  kept  upon  it. 
(2.)  Cellars  for  storing  roots,  for  the  manufacture  of 
manure,  Ac.,  are  placed  under  these  buildings,  and  (3) 
convenient  yards  attached,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
waste  of  fodder  and  drainage  of  manure.  These  yards 
are  well  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  are  supplied  with 
water;  the  whole  establishment  forming  a  comfortable 
winter  residence  for  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farmer 
— such  as  he  may  rest  content  in  the  knowledge  that 
every  want  is  supplied,  and  every  needless  suffering 
prevented,  under  his  jurisdiction. 

(4.)  A  good  farm  has  various  out-buildings  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  different  operations  in  its  management ;  among 
these  may  here  be  named  a  wagon  and  tool-house  for 
storing  the  implements  of  the  farm  at  all  times  when 
not  in  use ;  a  work-shop  supplied  with  proper  tools,  a 
granary  and  corn-house,  a  convenient  piggery,  a  poul¬ 
try-house,  etc.,  all  conveniently  arranged  and  situated, 
and  neatly  and  permanently  erected. 

IV.  A  good  farm  has  a  good  dwelling-house,  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
women ;  neatly  built  and  kept  in  perfect  repair — with 
a  good  cellar,  a  well  and  cistern,  a  wood-house,  ash- 
house,  smoke-house,  ice-house  and  closets,  near  at  hand  ; 
and  these  and  all  other  buildings,  well  painted  and  se¬ 
cured  from  decay.  It  has  (2)  a  neatly  fenced  front  yard, 
enclosing  (3)  a  grassy  lawn  with  ornamental  trees, 
plants  and  flowers— the  whole  appearance  of  the  house 
and  grounds  indicating  the  abode  of  taste,  neatness  and 
comfort. 

V.  A  good  farm  has  a  good  orchard,  containing  the 
best  varieties  of  market  apples,  and  other  fruits ;  also 
(2)  a  kitchen  garden— where  are  raised  in  their  perfec¬ 
tion,  all  the  culinary  fruits  and  vegetables  usually  grown 


in  such  places.  (3.)  A  fruit  garden  for  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  &c.,  and  also  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
currants,  and  in  short  all  the  fruits  which  may  he 
grown  in  the  open  air,  is  provided  and  given  due  cul¬ 
ture  and  attention. 

Such  are  some  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  farm.  We 
shall  prosent  hereafter  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
Average  Farm,  a  subject  equally  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 


Growth  and  Consumption  of  Wheat  in  New-England. 

At  a  late  agricultural  meeting  at  Keene,  Cheshire 
Co.,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  was  the  ques¬ 
tion.  whether  the  farmer  cannot  raise  wheat  and  supply 
himself  with  flour,  at  less  cost  than  he  can  raise  other 
articles,  and  after  subjecting  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
marketing  these,  and  to  the  cost  of  paying  three  or  four 
profits  to  those  through  whose  hands  the  wheat  and 
flour  have  passed,  purchase  what  of  the  latter  he  may 
need  for  his  family  supply.  From  the  tenor  of  the  con¬ 
fessions  and  remarks  made,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
pretty  general  impression  that  the  farmers  of  that 
county,  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  New-England, 
were  working  to  disadvantage  in  neglecting  to  raise 
wheat,  while  at  the  same  time  they  purchased  so  large¬ 
ly  of  flour.  As  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  flour 
purchased  in  the  towns,  it  was  stated  that  in  a  single 
town  in  that  State,  in  which  there  was  no  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment,  but  where  nearly  all  the  people  were 
engaged  in  farming,  and  the  population  was  only  1,500, 
flour  was  annually  sold  to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,  or 
of  $3.33  for  each  individual.  This  estimate,  though  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear  rather  large,  will  not  appear  at 
all  exaggerated  when  it  is  considered  that  in  several 
districts  of  the  country,  where  wheat  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  for  bread,  it  has  been  found  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  averages  about  five  bushels,  or  a  barrel  of 
flour,  for  each  person,  young  and  old,  per  annum ;  and 
that  in  some  families,  the  rate  of  consumption  has  been 
found  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  bushels  for  each  mouth 
in  the  course  of  a  year — this  larger  consumption  having 
been  caused,  most  probably,  either  by  the  want  of  a 
garden  and  its  manifold  contributions  to  the  table,  or 
by  some  other  circumstance  leading  to  an  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  dependence  on  fine  flour. 

If,  as  seemed  to  be  thought  by  some  of  the  speakers, 
flour  is  consumed  throughout  New-England  at  about  the 
same  proportion  for  each  person  as  in  the  one  town  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  question 
stated  in  our  opening  sentence  is  one  deserving  of  a  full 
consideration,  a  free  discussion,  and  an  early  decision. 
Years  ago  the  West  produced  wheat  so  cheaply  and  so 
abundantly,  as  to  discourage  the  farmers  in  New-Eng¬ 
land  in  their  attempts  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and 
to  reduce  the  price  so  low  that  their  wheat  crops  were 
scarcely  remunerative ;  but  of  late,  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat-midge,  the  exhausted  condition  of  lands  from 
continual  taking  from  them  and  making  no  returns,  and 
other  circumstances,  have  placed  East  and  West  more 
upon  a  par,  and  made  it  less  difficult  for  the  former  to 
compete  with  the  latter  in  the  raising  of  wheat  crops. 

Hereford  Cattle. — We  learn  that  John  Merry- 
man,  Esq.,  Hayfields,  Md.,  has  lately  made  very  con¬ 
siderable  additions  to  his  hord  of  Ilerefords,  by  purchase 
from  Wm.  H.  Sotham  and  Fred.  Pumpellyof  this  State, 
and  also  from  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pro- 
l  motion  of  Agriculture. 
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Messrs.  Editors — Seeing  the  call  of  Mr.  Hulme 
and  others  for  a  more  extended  description  of  my 
Stump  Machine,  though  I  can  use  an  axe  or  shovel 
better  than  pen  or  pencil,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  en¬ 
lighten  them  on  the  subject.  One  reason  why  my  for¬ 
mer  communication  was  not  understood,  probably  is 
that  the  ox-carts  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  differently 
made  from  those  of  Maine.  Here  they  are  made 
with  two  very  large  and  strong  wheels,  with  a  tongue 
that  goes  into  the  axle,  about  eleven  to  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  according  to  the  work  you  are  doing.  Now,  if 
we  say  fifteen  feet,  by  looking  at  the  figure  (1,)  it  will 
be  seen  that  about  four  feet  is  in  two  parts.  A  stick  or 
lever,  (fig.  2,)  4  or  5  feet  longer  than  the  tongue  is  so 
cut  out  on  one  end  as  to  fit  where  it  crosses  the  axle, 
when  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  tongue.  This  lever 
should  be,  say  seven  inches  thick  in  the  thickest  place; 
it  may  taper  down  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  at 
the  long  end,  while  the  short  one  which  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  axle,  should  be,  say  four  inches  thick — the 
breadth  of  the  lever  being  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the  tongue  itself — the  two 
being  attached  together  by  two  straps  of  iron  slipped 
over  them,  which  can  be  easilv  procured  from  the 
blacksmith  as  I  before  suggested.  The  lever  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strap  of  iron  and  hook  at  each  end.  In 
operation  we  place  the  lever  (2)  upon  the  top  of  the 
tongue  (in  fig  1.)  fastening  it  snug  with  the  iron  straps, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  also  to  pass  a  chain  around  the  axle 
and  lever  where  they  cross,  to  resist  side  strains.  The 
long  end  is  raised  in  the  air,  and  there  will  be  about 
three  feet  perpendicular  height,  to  which  you  can  lift  a 
-stump  or  rock  with  the  shorter  end.  The  axle  must 
be  a  strong  one.  A  chain  having  been  fastened  around 
the  root  of  the  stump  to  be  pulled,  is  then  hooked  to 
the  shorter  end  of  the  lever,  to  the  longer  arm  of  which 
elevated  in  the  air,  a  tackle  or  “  tackle  and  pull,”  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  hooked,  and  the  lower  block 
of  the  tackle  being  secured  to  another  stump,  or  some 
similarly  stationary  object,  then  to  pull  down  the  lon¬ 
ger  arm  exerts  an  immensely  multiplied  power  in  pul¬ 
ling  up  the  stump,  and  one  which  it  cannot  well  resist. 
I  said  in  my  other  communication  that  if  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever  is  eighteen  feet,  the  short  arm  two 
feet,  and  the  tackle  has  four  ropes,  one  yoke  of  oxen 
pulling  on  the  rope  would  exert  thirty-six  times  their 
own  power  in  extracting  the  stump,  and  by  varying 
the  length  of  the  lever,  &c.,  the  power  could  be  still 
further  multiplied.  II. 


Starting  Flower  Seeds. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  one  who  can  have  a  hot-bed 
to  put  in  flower  seeds  in  order  to  have  early  flowers.  In 
our  climate  it  is  best,  if  you  do  not  wish  to-be  disappoint¬ 
ed,  to  wait  until  the  15th  of  May  at  least  before  planting 
seeds,  as  therh  is  much  risk  of  the  seeds  rotting  if  planted 
previously.  In  a  gentle  hot-bed  seeds  may  be  planted 
the  first  of  April  in  pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  half  an 
inch  high,  put  about  three  plants  into  a  three  inch  pot 
and  let  them  grow  until  about  the  15th  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  the  borders  where  they  are 
to  remain.  By  pursuing  this  course  you  will  gain  at  least 
a  month  in  the  flowering  of  your  plants.  G.  B.  H. 


Culture  of  the  Turnip. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  few  weeks  since,  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  from  one  of  your 
subscribers,  in  relation  to  raising  roots  to  feed  his  stock 
with,  in  the  winter  season.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  about  the  benefit  and  profit  of  raising  root  crop3 
to  feed  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  with,  during  that  part 
of  the  year  in  which  they  are  fed  on  dry  fodder.  After 
an  experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  years,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  what  roots  I  raise  and  feed  to  my  stock,  pay 
me  a  larger  profit  than  any  other  crop  I  have  ever 
raised.  I  have  raised  the  carrot,  sugar  beet,  mangold 
wurtzel,  and  various  kinds  of  turnip,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  turnip  is  the  most  profitable 
root  crop  for  me  to  raise,  for  several  reasons.  One  is, 

I  can  raise  a  much  larger  quantity  of  turnips  on  the 
same  amount  of  land,  than  of  any  other  kind  of  roots 
that  I  have  raised — another  reason  is,  it  is  much  less 
work  to  cultivate  and  harvest  a  crop  of  turnips,  than 
other  root  crops,  and  there  is  sufficient  time,  after  the 
rest  of  my  spring  work  is  done,  to  put  in  the  crop,  and 
have  it  mature,  as  it  can  remain  in  the  field  until  all 
my  other  crops  are  harvested. 

To  raise  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  deep,  dry,  and  mellow  soil,  and  on  most  kinds 
of  land  there  is  no  danger  of  having  it  too  well  manured, 
for  the  turnip  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food  is  given  to  it,  it  will  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  yield  bountifully,  and  indeed,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop  depends  on  amount  of  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land.  My  method  of  raising  my  crop  is  as 
follows :  When  I  get  ready  to  put  in  the  crop,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  manure  is  spread  on  the  land,  and 
plowed  in,  and  the  land  is  then  thoroughly  harrowed 
with  a  light  harrow.  I  then  take  my  horse  and  horse- 
rake,  (the  rake  is  one  of  the  coil  spring  wire  tooth 
rakes.)  and  rake  the  surface  of  the  land  OTer  until  it 
is  smooth  ;  if  the  land  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  raking  it  over  twice  will  be  enough.  Alter  this 
is  done,  I  take  my  seed  sower,  whb'h.  is  one  of  Nourse 
&  Mason’s  manufacture,  and  sow  the  seed  in  rows, 
two  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  the  second  leaf  of  the  plant 
gets  well  out,  I  hoe  and  thin  them  where  the  plants 
stand  too  thick.  At  the  second  hoeing,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  ten  or  fifteen  days  from  the  first,  the  plants  are 
thinned  out  to  one  foot  apart,  which  is  as  near  as  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  where  the  land  is  very 
rich,  eighteen  inches  will  be  near  enough.  At  these 
distances  the  tops  of  the  root  will  entirely  cover  the 
ground.  I  usually  hoe  the  crop  three  times.  After 
the  seed  is  gown,  I  hoe  the  land  as  soon  and  as  often 
as  any  weeds  make  their  appearance,  which  rule  I  in¬ 
tend  to  follow  with  all  crops  that  I  cultivate.  I  let  my 
turnips  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  I  can,  and  get 
them  harvested  before  the  ground  freezes,  though  it 
does  not  injure  a  turnip  if  it  is  frozen  some  in  the 
ground.  In  several  instances  I  have  known  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  to  freeze  quite  hard  before  my  crop 
was  all  harvested,  yet  the  turnips  were  not  injured  at 
all.  To  pull  my  turnips  I  use  an  instrument  made  of 
an  old  manure  fork,  the  prongs  cut  off  to  five  inches  in 
length,  the  shank  bent  and  fitted  to  handle  like  a  hoe, 
and  used  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  pulling  the  root 
out  of  the  ground  with  it.  I  let  my  calves  into  my 
turnip  field  a  short  time  before  I  wish  to  harvest  the 
crop,  and  let  them  eat  off  most  of  the  tops  ;  this  saves 
considerable  labor  in  trimming  them,  and  the  tops 
make  fine  feed  for  the  calves.  With  my  method  of 
managing  the  crop,  it  is  less  work  to  put  in,  cultivate, 
and  harvest  a  crop  of  turnips,  than  either  a  crop  of 
potatoes  or  corn.  I  usually  get  from  600  to  1000  bushels 
per  acre.  The  crop  thus  far  has  been  a  sure  one  with 
me,  having  been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  diseases.  It  will  endure  the  drouth  of  summer  or 
the  frost  of  autumn,  beyond  any  crop  I  raise.  The 
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kind  of  turnip  I  raise  is  similar  to  the  rock  turnip  rais¬ 
ed  in  Connecticut,  or  the  Sweet  German  turnip.  I 
have  raised  them  all,  and  consider  the  kind  which  I 
raise  equal  in  every  respect  to  either  of  the  others. 
Last  year  I  raised  some  of  Skirving’s  Improved  Swede 
and  River’s  Swedish  Stubble  turnips.  Both  kinds 
yielded  about  the  same  as  my  sweet  turnip.  <3f  the 
two  kinds  I  should  prefer  the  Swedish  Stubble  to  Skirv- 
ing's,  as  the  latter  kind  runs  to  neck  a  good  deal,  but 
the  former  kind  has  cone,  neither  has  it  as  much  root 
as  Skirving’s,  yet  both  kinds  are  valuable  for  winter 
feeding,  as  they  keep  well,  and  cattle  and  sheep  eat 
them  readily,  and  all  of  the  kinds  that  I  have  mention¬ 
ed,  when  boiled  or  steamed,  with  potatoes,  apples  or 
pumpkins  make  good  feed  for  hogs,  and  after  they  get 
used  to  eating  them,  they  will  do  well  on  boiled  turnips 
alone.  But  as  this  communication  is  getting  rather 
lengthy  I  will  postpone  to  another  time  my  experience 
in  raising  and  feeding  root  crops  to  farm  stock.  C.  T. 
Alvoro.  Wilmington,  VC. 


Cisterns  for  Stables. 

Some  of  your  subscribers  were  inquiring  about 
building  cisterns.  A  few  years  ago  I  built  a  new 
stable,  36  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  with  a  12  foot  shed 
along  one  side ;  I  got  tin  spouts  put  on  both  sides,  and 
joined  together  on  the  center  of  the  south  end.  Here 
we  sunk  a  hole  11  feet  deep,  10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
intended  to  cement  it  on  the  clay  to  about  three  feet 
of  the  top,  from  which  turn  an  arch  of  brick,  but  I  met 
a  person  who  had  one  built  in  this  way  who  told  me 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  pushed  the  cement  off  the 
clay,  and  he  advised  me  strongly  to  wall  it  up  with 
stone  and  lime  mortar.  I  had  heard  of  other  cisterns 
that  were  plastered  on  the  clay,  “caving”  in,  and  I 
hauled  as  many  thin  limestone  from  the  creek,  say  2 
to  3  inches  thick,  (thin  stone  do  best,)  as  walled  it  up 
to  within  2|  feet  of  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  wall  is 
nine  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  reduced  to  six 
inches  at  the  top.  The  plasterer  turned  a  very  flat 
arch  on  this  (with  brick)  four  inches  wide,  by  working 
round  and  round  like  a  screw,  and  inclining  the  brick 
on  their  edge  a  little  more  every  round,  till  they  were 
nearly  on  their  edge,  and  till  the  hole  was  small  enough 
to  hold  the  metal  frame,  which  was  then  set  in.  We 
filled  about  the  brick  with  clay,  and  rammed  and 
tramped  it;  over  the  clay  we  spread  gravel.  The  arch 
rises  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
we  formed  a  mound  over  the  cistern  so  that  any  water 
that  is  spilled  runs  off.  I  think  a  brick  arch  is  far 
better  than  wood,  as  the  wooden  covering  must  be 
level,  and  any  water  that  falls  on  it  may  drip  through 
into  the  cistern  and  the  wood  may  rot. 

I  told  the  mason  that  I  thought  a  four  inch  arch  too 
weak,  and  that  he  ought  to  make  it  the  length  of  the 
brick,  nine  inches.  He  replied,  “the  four  inch  would 
carry  one  corner  of  tho  barn,  and  that  it  would  last  as 
long  as  the  Pyramid  of  Egypt.”  I  find  this  cistern  a 
great  labor-saving  article,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
aud  convenient  things  about  my  place.  Tbe  creek  is 
only  two  hundred  yards  from  the  stable,  but  sometimes 
a  horse  comes  in  too  warm  ;  we  let  him  cool,  and  then 
give  him  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the  cistern,  and  if 
tbe  hay  is  dusty  we  have  water  convenient  to  sprinkle 
it.  It  is  not  as  big  as  intended  by  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  but  last  summer  we  watered  four  horses  half  the 
time  out  of  it,  and  it  never  ran  out. 

Cost,  mason  building  stone  wall,  three  days,  $1  50 — 
plasterer,  turning  arch,  plastering  first  with  mortar  to 
fill  the  unevenness  of  the  stone,  plastering  with  the 
cement  and  replastering  the  old  cistern  $5  —  cement 
S3. 50 — lime  $1  50 — digging  $5 — chain  pump  and  box 
$5  50 — total,  $25  00.  Tin  spouting  $19  75— say  $45 
in  all.  The  stable  cost  $176  75.  It  has  17  feet  posts, 
which  give  a  good  hay-loft  above.  It  is  a  double 


stable  with  four  stalls  in  each  end  15  feet  long,  and  a 
feeding  place  in  the  middle  6  feet  wide  ;  two  windows 
in  each  end,  and  a  trap  door  to  throw  down  the  hay  in 
the  feeding  place,  which  acts  as  a  ventilator  to  carry 
off  the  horses’  breath.  I  ought  to  have  a  cupalo  on 
the  center  of  the  roof.  J.  J.  Craig.  N ■  Madison,  Ind. 


Culture  of  the  Grape. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — The  following  article  on  grape  culture, 
was  read  before  the  Farmer’s  Club  in  this  village,  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  29,  1859,  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Giles.  If  you 
deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal,  I  shall 
consider  myselt  well  paid  in  sending  you  a  copy.  W.  M. 
Beauchamp,  Secretary  to  tbe  Farmer’s  Club.  Skeneateles , 
Feb.  1  st,  1859'. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Skeneateles  Farmer's  Club  :  Of 
the  maDy  different  plans  adopted  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  land,  and  thereby  render  its  cultivation 
more  profitable,  that  of  grape-growing,  for  the  last  few 
years,  has  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention  ;  not  only 
has  the  amateur  fruit  grower  and  gardener  so  done, 
but  men  of  skill  and  energy,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  devoting  time  and  capital  to  tho  produc¬ 
tion  of  grapes  as  a  market  fruit.  I  propose  at  this 
time  to  give  a  short  account  of  one  of  the  latter  class 
and  his  success. 

H.  H.  Farley  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  a 
dentist  by  profession,  came  in  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land  lying  on  a  point  that  j.utted  out  into  Cayuga  lake, 
a  portion  of  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  fit  for 
a  vineyard  in  1854.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  planted 
his  vines,  and  a  t  the  same  time  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  crop  proved  an  excellent  one,  and  paid  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  cultivation  that  year.  In  1856,  he  had 
his  posts  set  for  trellises,  and  began  training  his  vines 
on  them,  but  allowed  no  fruit  to  grow.  In  1857,  the 
vines  having  done  extremely  well,  as  the  sets  for  fruit 
were  very  numerous,  he  allowed  a  portion  to  remain 
and  mature,  cutting  the  rest  off  at  the  time  of  summer 
pruning.  He  obtained  about  three  tons  of  grapes,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wet,  unfavorable  weather ;  they 
ripened  well  and  in  good  season,  and  sold  for  about 
$1,000. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  1858, 1  visited  his  vineyard. 
They  were  then  gathering  the  crop  of  perfectly  ripen¬ 
ed  fruit,  and  though  he  estimated  the  crop  only  at 
about  one- third  what  it  might  be  when  tbe  vines  are 
older,  it  was  hard  to  believe  so  loaded  were  the  vines 
with  large  clusters  of  luscious  fruit. 

The  picking  and  packing  which  was  then  going  on, 
was  all  done  with  the  greatest  care.  So  great  was  the 
perfection  of  cultivation,  that  not  a  weed  was  to  be 
seen.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  concerning  the  soil 
and  manner  of  preparing  it,  manures,  cost  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  amount,  of  crop,  profits,  & c.,  he  kindly  furnished 
me  the  following  statement: 

“  1.  The  soil  of  my  vineyard  i3  varied, or  more  proper¬ 
ly  spotted,  being  in  part  sandy  and  gravelly  loam, 
underlaid  with  limestone;  while  another  portion  is 
clay  with  a  subsoil  of  stiff  clay  ;  to  these  may  be  add¬ 
ed  patches  of  black  muck  with  a  clay  subsoil.  With 
the  preparation  I  have  given  my  grounds,  I  see  but 
little  difference  in  the  health  and  growth  of  vines  on 
these  varid  soils.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  soil 
that  will  produce  good  oorn,  is  well  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vine. 

2.  It  will  pay  to  underdrain  all  soils  that  are  not 
absolutely  light  and  sandy.  I  have  underdrained 
nearly  every  rod  of  ground  that  I  have  planted.  I  put 
in  tile  drains  about  three  feet  deep  and  from  one  to 
two  rods  apart. 

3.  Previous  to  planting,  I  applied  to  most  of  my 
land,  about  fifty  loads  per  acre  of  compost,  made  of 
stable  manure  and  swamp  muck,  four  or  five  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  former,  and  upon  the  patches  of 
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heavy  clay  about  one  hundred  loads  of  coarse  sand  per 
acre  in  addition  to  the  compost.  Since  planting,  I  have 
put  on  an  annual  dressing  of  forty  or  fifty  loads  per 
acre  of  muck  as  a  top-dressing. 

4.  I  planted  mostly  two  and  three  years  old  roots, 
and  gathered  a  little  fruit  the  third  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  though  a  vineyard  should  not  be  brought  into  full 
bearing  until  the  vines  are  eight  years  old. 

5.  The  past  year  I  had  in  bearing  about  six  acres, 
the  age  of  the  vines  varying  from  five  to  seven  years. 

6.  Regarding  the  cost  of  cultivation  I  am  not  in¬ 
formed,  as  I  have  blended  other  crops  with  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  vines,  though  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  vary  much  from  $50  per  acre,  per  annum, 
including  summer  pruning  and  training.  This  sum 
would  certainly  do  the  rough  culture. 

7.  The  crop  the  past  season  was  only  a  ton  and  a 
half  per  acre,  which  I  consider  one-third  of  a  crop 
when  my  vines  are  in  full  bearing. 

I  sold  some  grapes  in  Montreal,  Canada  East — some 
in  New-York,  a  few  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  balance 
to  a  gentleman  from  the  west,  who  distributed  them 
from  Chicago  to  New-Orleans.  The  net  receipt  for 
grapes  the  past  season  was  $250  per  ton  ;  however,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  so  high  a  price  will  not  be  re¬ 
alized  again. 

I  permit  my  vines  to  produce  but  small  crops,  which 
is  governed  by  judicious  pruning,  and  thinning  out  the 
fruit  when  small.  By  this  means  the  residue  is  lar¬ 
ger  and  much  higher  flavored.  In  this  way  I  am  ena¬ 
bled  to  get  the  highest  market  price.”  • 

You  will  perceive  by  this  statement.,  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  six  acres  of  grapes  at  $250  dollars  per  ton, 
or  12j  oents  per  pound,  without  any  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation,  was  $375  per  acre.  Deducting  $50  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  he  had  $325  for  profit,  a  return  quite  as 
good  I  think,  as  a  tobacco  crop  would  have  been.  And 
is  it  not  a  strong  argument  against  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  that  the  same  ground,  with  less  work,  will 
produce  an  article  of  such  agreeable  properties  as  to 
recommend  it  to  the  taste  of  every  one,  and  command¬ 
ing  a  ready  market  with  large  profits. 


Draining  Slops  from  Houses. 

Ens.  Country  Gentleman— As  all  matters  relating 
to  domestic  economy  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  health 
of  our  families,  are  exceedingly  important,  I  may  be 
indulged  in  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  drainage 
from  the  wash-house  and  kitchen,  which  is  variously 
disposed  of  in  our  country  places  according  to  the  taste , 
or  the  absolute  absence  of  taste  of  the  proprietors. 

I  shall,  without  attempting  to  disparage  the  judg¬ 
ment,  or  the  practice  of  others,  proceed  to  describe  the 
plan  which  I  have  adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  on  the 
one  hand  the  unsightly  ana  inconvenient  accumulation 
of  ice  near  the  kitchen  door  in  the  winter;  and  on  the 
other,  the  still  more  offensive  effluvia  from  the  sink 
gutter  in  the  summer.  The  water  is  conducted  from 
Che  wash-trough  into  a  drain  beneath  through  a  2  inch 
lead  pipe  some  2^  feet  long  and  so  curved  as  to  allow 
a  portion  of  it  always  to  stand  full  of  water,  which  is, 
of  course,  displaced  by  each  successive  deposite  ;  thus 
forbidding  the  ingress  of  cold  air,  or  the  return  of 
Doxious  gases  from  the  cesspool  below.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  drain  must  be  carefully  closed  around  the 
insertion  of  the  pipe.  The  drain  is  made  of  brick  with 
a  fall  of  nearly  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  sufficiently 
deep  under  ground  to  render  it  secure  from  freezing; 
it  terminates  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  house  in 
a  pit  4  by  6  feet,  and  5  feet  deep,  walled  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  securely  covered.  As  there 
is  considerable  amount  of  waste  water  from  the  wash- 
£  house  and  kitchen,  where  there  are  several  in  family, 
?(  this  depository  will  occasionally  require  to  be  pumped 
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out.  I  have  therefore  provided  it  with  a  cheap  pump, 
so  primitive  and  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  have 
cost  less  than  two  dollars  ;  and  yet  so  efficacious  in  its 
performance  as  to  discharge,  with  ease  to  the  operator, 
a  hogshead  of  water  per  minute.  It  is  made  of  pine 
boards  about  5  inches  square,  with  a  stationary  valve 
near  the  bottom,  and  a  movable  one  attached  to  the 
piston  rod  as  in  the  common  pump — the  piston  is  work¬ 
ed  without  a  lever. 

The  contents  of  the  cesspool  are  made  to  subserve  a 
valuable  purpose  both  as  a  renovator  of  the  soil,  and 
also  for  irrigation.  In  the  latter  relation  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  to  the  garden  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  a  man 
will  throw  up  enough  water  to  thoroughly  irrigato  every 
part  of  it — thus  carrying  both  moisture  and  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  plants  at  a  time  when  they  most  need  it. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit,  because  1  believe  this  ar¬ 
rangement  has  many  palpable  advantages  over  every 
plan  of  conducting  the  drainage  away  on  the  surface; 
and  because  I  have  thought  that  a  lack  of  perspicuity 
in  a  communication  on  so  very  common  place  a  sub¬ 
ject  would  detract  from  the  little  merit  it  might  other¬ 
wise  possess.  C.  West  Grove,  Chester  Co,  Pa. 


Experiments  in  the  Culture  of  the  Potato. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — The  best  mode  of  the  culture  of  the 
potato  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  one  that  will 
bear  much  investigation  and  study,  and  one  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  farming 
community  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  think  that  far¬ 
mers  do  not  devote  the  care  and  attention  to  this  crop  that 
they  ought,  for  the  potato  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  vege¬ 
table  for  family  use,  but  is  very  good  to  feed  to  stock 
through  the  winter  and  spring. 

Our  usual  mode  of  raising  potatoes  is  toplant  on  either 
sod  or  old  ground,  well  manured,  and  use  the  largest  and 
best  for  seed,  well  cut  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  eyes  to 
each  piece,  with  two  pieces  in  each  hill,  and  planted  in 
rows  3£  by  4  feet,so  that  they  will  admit  of  being  plowed 
each  way,  saving  a  great  amount  of  labor  with  the  hoe. 
But  the  last  season  I  thought  that  we  would  plant  a  small 
piece  in  a  different  manner.  This  was  planted  on  sod 
ground  turned  in  the  spring — soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  with 
aslight  descent  to  the  southeast — and  planted  in  drills  4 
feet  apart — drills  made  with  the  shovel-plow,  as  usual. 
The  best  potatoes  were  selected  for  seed,  and  cut  some 
three  weeks  before  planting,  in  pieces  with  three  eyes  to 
each  piece  ;  and  as  one  man  passed  along  and  dropped 
them  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill,  another  followed  with  a 
compost  of  hen  manure,  lime  and  ashes,  and  dropped  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-half  pint  to  each  piece.  The  kind 
of  potatoes  planted  were  the  Irish  Cap  and  the  White 
Merino;  and  to  determine  whether  the  compost  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  yield  or  not,  there  was  one  row  of 
each  kind  left  without  the  compost. 

Now  for  the  result  of  the  experiment.  At  the  time  of 
the  potatoes  coming  up,  those  with  the  compost  were  full 
four  days  ahead  of  those  without,  and  at  the  time  of  hoe¬ 
ing,  there  was  the  same  difference  plainly  to  bo  seen. 
They  continued  more  vigorous  through  the  whole  season, 
having  a  larger  growth  of  tops,  and  of  a  darker  color, 
than  those  without  the  compost.  Now  methinks  I  hear 
my  brother  farmer  inquire,  was  there  any  difference  in 
the  yield?  We  answer,  yes;  thoso  with  the  compost 
were  much  larger  and  more  of  them.  I  think  that  the 
difference  in  the  yield  more  than  paid  for  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  compost,  and  labor  of  applying  the  same. 
Although  the  yield  was  not  exceedingly  large,  yet  it  was 
good,  compared  with  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  this  vicinity, 
(which  was  small  the  past  season,)  for  at  the  time  that 
the  potatoes  were  in  the  blow,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
potato  bug,  and  stripped  clean  of  their  leaves,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  bare  stalk  was  left ;  but  they  again 
leaved  out,  and  continued  fresh  and  green  up  to  the  time 
of  digging,  which  was  Oct.  26th  and  27th,  not  having  had 
frost  enough  on  this  piece  to  kill  the  vines,  although  we 
had  had  frosts  enough  to  kill  the  corn  on  some  fields.  A 
Subscriber.  Mantua,  Ohio. 


Garget  Poison  to  Horses. — A  writer  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer  relates  a  case  where  two  horses  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  garget  which  had  been 
cut  for  a  cow  in  a  hay-cutter  used  for  cutting  their  feed. 


1859. 
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Grass  Culture. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “  he  is  a  benefactor  of  his 
race  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before.”  That  the  honor  is  so  easily  earned,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  reason  for  so  little  effort  to  deserve  it.  The 
number  of  farmers,  in  grain-growing  sections  especially, 
who  make  grass  culture  the  direct  object,  is  compara¬ 
tively  small — very  few  give  meadows  and  pastures  the 
attention  their  importance  demands,  and  which  would 
be  returned  so  handsomely.  The  truth  is,  the  gi'asscs 
get  only  slight  culture  or  care — usually  only  timothy  or 
clover  are  sown,  and  these  with  some  grain  crop.  If 
the  latter  gets  a  dressing  of  plaster,  it  may  be  thankful, 
as  it  is  generally  the  only  fertilizer  bestowed.  The  de¬ 
mands  upon  them,  however,  are  less  scrupulous  both  in 
hay  and  pasture,  early  and  late — exacting  much  and 
bestowing  little  upon  the  ever-patient  grass-lands. 

The  subject  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  Grass 
exceeds  in  value  any  other  product  of  the  country,  al¬ 
though,  as  Prof.  Johnston  of  Edinburgh,  truly  remark¬ 
ed,  it  is  the  worst  treated  of  any  crop  among  us.  As 
yet  it  occupies  double  the  number  of  acres  necessary — 
the  average  yield  of  forage  being  less  than  half  of  what 
it  might  easily  be  made.  Look  at  an  instance  in  point. 
Mr.  Elijah  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  as  stated  in 
•the  N.  E-  Farmer ,  produces  on  low,  moist  lands,  an 
average  of  two  tons  per  acre  of  excellent  hay,  and  with¬ 
out  re-sceding  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  by  a  judicious 
and  not  expensive  course  of  management.  When 
broken  up,  the  working  is  thorough,  the  manuring  and 
seeding  liberal;  and  every  other  year,  he  gives  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  rich,  well-pulverised  compost.  The  hay 
crop  is  worth  $15  per  ton,  or  $30  per  acre  ;  the  rowenis 
worth  at  least  $8  more,  while  the  cost  of  getting  the 
hay,  and  interest  on  the  land  at  a  liberal  valuation,  is 
but  $11,  leaving  $27  clear  profit.  There  are  thousands 
of  meadows  which  might  be  made  to  do  equally  as  well, 
which  now  do  not  yield  an  average  of  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  per  acre,  and  of  inferior  quality  at  that. 

We  might  readily  improve  the  character  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  our  grain-land  meadows,  by  a  more  judi¬ 
cious  management.  Instead  of  cropping  with  one  grain 
crop  after  another,  until  they  can  bear  it  no  longer,  we 
should  seed  down  while  yet  in  good  heart,  and  seed 
down  thoroughly  and  liberally.  There  is  a  very  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  product  and  the  profit  of 
a  field  seeded  sparingly,  and  one  actually  covered  with 
grass  and  clover.  The  crop  is  of  better  character  as 
well  as  more  abundant — it  is  not  made  up  of  weeds  to 
any  extent— it  is  less  liable  to  suffer  from  winter-killing 
or  drouth,  and  far  more  permanent  either  as  meadow  or 
pasture.  In  land  partially  exhausted,  grass  seed  takes 
much  less  readily  and  perfectly  than  on  land  still  fer¬ 
tile  and  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  medium  grain 
crop.  We  believe  more  money  can  be  made  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  rule  to  seed  down  with  every  sown  crop  than  by 
neglecting  it,  even  if  we  plow  up  the  grass  the  next 
year,  though  this  will  seldom  be  necessary  where  com 
and  roots  are  produced. 

Our  plow  lands,  as  hinted  above,  unless  annually  ma¬ 
nured,  should  come  into  grass  as  often  as  every  third 
year.  If  they  are  to  remain  but  two  or  three  years,  it 
is  well  to  seed  liberally  with  both  timothy  and  clover. 
The  better  and  thicker  the  sward,  the  more  successful 
the  crop  following  its  breaking  up,  and  the  less  likely 
our  lands  to  deteriorate  in  productiveness.  The  more 


we  can  grow  on  a  single  acre,  the  less  need  of  running 
over  two  or  three  with  the  plow,  and  the  greater  chance 
for  making  all  our  lands  yield  liberally  when  we  do 
plow  them.  We  throw  out  but  these  few  hasty  sugges¬ 
tions,  hoping  the  subject  will  receive  the  attention  of 
our  practical  graziers  and  grain-growers,  and  they  will 
communicate  their  experience  for  our  journal. 


Origin  of  Coe’s  Transparent  Cherry. 

This  excellent  cherry  was  raised  from  the  seed  by 
Mr.  Curtis  Coe  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  first  brought 
into  general  notice  by  a  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  published  in  The  Horticulturist,  in  1847.  We 
have  a  letter  before  us  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  from 
Mr.  Coe,  in  which  he  says : — “  The  way  I  obtained  the 
parent  tree  was  as  follows :  I  planted  seeds  from  trees 
of  various  kinds  of  cherries  growing  near  each  other. 
I  raised  from  50  to  60  trees  from  these  seeds,  which  pro¬ 
duced  every  one  a  different  kind  of  cherry — not  one  of 
them  like  the  originals  from  which  the  seed  was  obtain¬ 
ed,  nor  any  two  of  them  alike.  In  this  lot  of  seedlings 
there  was  but  one  very  superior  cherry,  and  that  I 
named  Coe's  Transparent  Seedling  Cherry." 


Management  of  Horses. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  observed  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  dated  March  17,  an  inquiry  made,  of  “  what 
ails  my  horse  by  a  person  in  Wolcott,  Ct.  He  states 
that  his  horse  is  young,  had  not  been  harnessed  for  a 
week,  and  could  hardly  raise  a  trot— he  fell  down — 
very  inactive — he  ate  and  drank  as  usual — stupid  and 
stiff,  rather  full  and  bloated — he  is  quite  fleshy. 

He  has  told  us  “  what  ails  him.”  I  suppose  he 
wants  to  know  the  cause  and  a  remedy.  If  the  horse 
has  not  been  foundered,  it  probably  arises  from  want 
of  exercise  and  too  high  feeding.  A  young  horse  is  the 
better  for  being  exercised  every  day,  and  fed  upon 
a  little  hay  three  times  a  day,  and  two  quarts  of  oats 
three  times  a  day,  and  kept  what  is  called  in  good 
order — not  “  fat  and  bloated.”  A  horse  that  is  work¬ 
ed  or  driven  a  great  deal,  should  have  his  oats  increas¬ 
ed  perhaps  to  Jour  quarts  at  a  feed  ;  in  some  cases 
horses  require  even  more  than  that  quantity;  if  so  add 
a  little  corn.  A  young  horse  requires  more  exercise 
than  an  old  one,  and  if  he  is  kept  high  and  used  but 
little,  he  will  puff  and  blow,  and  is  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  drive,  and  will  “  fall  down.”  He  loses  the 
use  of  his  limbs  from  want  of  proper  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  his  system.  The  horse  requires  a  great 
deal  of  care  bestowed  upon  him,  and  should  be  driven 
the  first  mile  slowly.  He  will  then  be  in  good  condition 
to  have  the  lines  drawn  upon  him,  and,  if fast  enough , 
he  will  be  able  to  keep  the  track  and  out  of  other’s 
dust.  Walk  up  and  down  steep  hills  when  nothurriod, 
so  as  not  to  distress  him.  When  the  horse  returns  to 
the  stable,  he  should  be  well  rubbed,  then  blanketed, 
and  when  dried  off  have  a  good  curyiug.  Before  being 
fed  with  oats  or  water  is  given  him,  he  should  eat  a 
little  hay. 

The  writer  of  this  has  a  horse  that  he  has  driven 
twelve  years.  He  is  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  ap¬ 
parently  as  good  as  ever,  and  full  as  fast,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  he  will  last  ten  years  longer  if  no  accident  hap¬ 
pens  to  him.  He  is  never  sick — is  fed  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  Never  feed  with  clover  hay,  as  it  will,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  produce  the  heaves  Good,  sweet 
Timothy  hay  and  oats  are  the  best  feed  for  a  driving 
horse,  and  a  quart  or  two  of  ship  stuff  at  night  if  he 
wants  loosening.  I  have  known  a  splendid  horse  ruin¬ 
ed  by  high  feeding  and  the  want  of  exercise— he  would 
fall  down,  and  finally  died.  Darby.  Tel.  Co ,  Pa. 


Visit  to  a  South  Carolina  Plantation. 


Eds.  Co  Gent. — It  would  be  well  for  the  shallow- 
plowing,  and  no-grass-growing  planters,  still  so  nume¬ 
rous  in  many  sections  of  the  South,  to  visit  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Summer,  at  Pomaria, 
South  Carolina.  There  they  would  see,  even  in  the 
winter,  fields  green  with  grass,  winter  oats,  barley, 
wheat  and  turnips  (ruta  baga.)  and  if  their  visit  be  the 
last  of  February,  or  the  first  of  March,  they  would  wit¬ 
ness  the  land  being  plowed  deep  with  a  double  team, 
for  Cotton,  and  manure  placed  in  the  furrows  made 
with  a  shovel  plow  for  the  rows  of  cotton.  They  use 
guano,  stable  manure,  and  a  compost  which  will  be 
experimented  on  this  season  and  the  results  published 
in  the  Planter.  I  saw  a  field  of  about  three  acres  of 
Egyptian  Winter  oats  and  barley,  which  had  been 
pastured  with  thirty  sheep  during  the  winter,  and 
which  now  gives  promise  of  a  fine  crop.  The  sheep 
are  the  Southdowns,  part  of  which  have  been  imported 
from  England.  I  do  not  see  why  the  coarse-wooled 
sheep  cannot  be  made  very  profitable  ;  the  mild  winters 
here  renders  their  keeping  much  less  expensive  than 
at  the  North.  All  the  cattle,  horses  and  mules  are 
stabled  at  night  and  during  the  storms  of  winter.  This 
is  economy,  because  it  lessens  much  the  expense  of 
their  keeping.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors 
to  reflect  that  all  their  stock  are  comfortable  during 
storms  and  cold  nights  This  is  the  first  and  only  in¬ 
stance  I  have  seen  of  cows  and  cattle  being  stabled  at 
the  South.  Each  cow  and  steer  knows  its  place,  and 
goes  there  to  be  fastened  and  receive  its  evening’s  al¬ 
lowance.  The  Messrs.  Summer  prefer  the  Devon  stock, 
of  which  they  have  some  fine  full  bloods,  of  which  they 
sold  one  about  one  year  old,  a  few  days  since,  at  $150. 
They  top  their  corn,  cutting  off  the  entire  stalk  just 
above  the  ear.  The  stalks  are  tied  in  bundles  with 
twine,  shocked,  and  at  leisure,  when  thoroughly  dry, 
stacked  for  the  winter,  and,  when  needed,  hauled  into 
the  barn  and  cut  with  a  cutting  machine.  Oats  in 
straw  are  also  cut  and  occasionally  mixed  with  the  corn 
fodder.  By  having  all  the  food  cut,  they  have  no  long 
manure,  all  being  fitted  to  mix  freely  with  the  soil. 
The  quantity  of  manure  i3  also  increased  by  stabling 
the  stock.  By  plowing  deep,  not  only  is  the  crop  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  soil  is  less  liable  to  wash,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  side- hill  ditching,  now  so  prevalent  at 
the  South,  to  prevent  the  land  from  washing 

Red  clover  is  said  to  grow  large  ;  the  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested,  but  the  clover 
and  timothy  succeed  well  enough  to  form  fine  pastures 
during  the  summer  season,  and  the  winter  oats  and 
barloy  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  winter  pasture 
for  calves  and  sheep.  Cattle  and  horses  are  too  heavy 
to  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  soft  fields  during 
the  winter.  At  Greenville,  in  this  State,  I  saw  fine 
lawns  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  (Poa  pratensis)  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Carolinas  is  deficient  in  lime, 
the  soil  overlaying  the  crysta.line  rocks,  (granite, 
gneiss,  &c.,)  hence  the  utility  of  lime  as  a  manure.  Let 
the  planters  use  lime,  cultivate  grass  and  the  cereals, 
plow  deep,  and  thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  raise  more 
cotton,  and  their  soil  will  become  better  and  more 
fertile  by  cultivation. 

The  nursery  belongs  to  Wm.  Summer,  who  is  doing 
much  to  extend  the  culture  of  fruit,  ornamental  trees 
and  flowers  in  this  State.  He  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  the  pear,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety. 
Some  which  are  coarse  and  almost  worthless  at  the 
North  and  in  Belgium,  in  this  climate  become  fine 
fruit.  Cherries  do  not  thrive  except  when  grown  on 
the  mahaleb  stock.  The  curculio  and  black  knot  doe? 
not  trouble  the  plum,  of  which  Mr  Summer  cultivates 
the  best  varieties.  I  observed  the  black  knot  very 
abundant  on  the  thorn  trees  (Crataegus)  in  this  vieini- 
tv.  This  is  the  region  for  fine  peaches,  and  if  Jack 


Frost  would  only  stay  north  and  not  come  here  in  the 
month  of  March,  when  he  is  not  wanted,  what  a  fine 
fruit  section  this  would  be.  S.  B.  Buckley.  Pomaria. 


Honey  Blade  or  Hungarian  Grass. 


Messrs.  Tucker — I  have  become  wearied  of  an- 
answering  communications  from  different  sections  of 
the  country,  for  information  as  to  the  value  and  mode 
of  cultivating  the  Honey  Blade  and  Hungarian  grass, 
which  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  having  done  good  service  in  giving  its  true 
character  last  year,  I  trust  has  not  become  wearied  in 
well-doing,  and  should  like  to  see  a  fair  description  of 
the  Honey  Blade  stereotyped  and  nailed  at  mast-head 
of  the  farmer’s  true  sentinels,  whenever  it  becomes 
profitable  for  these  land-sharks  to  change  its  name 
again.  What  is  this  Hungarian  grass  of  last  year, 
and  the  Honey  Blade  of  this  1  It  is  nothiug  more 
than  what  was  Millet  forty  years  ago— what  was  cul¬ 
tivated  as  summer  or  barn-yard  grass  seventy  years 
since,  which  is  the  meanest  of  all  grasses  that  grows. 

Millet,  on  soils  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  gives  a 
large  yield,  though  by  no  means  as  much  as  corn,  if 
well  cared  for,  even  for  fodder,  nor  will  cattle  do  as 
well  on  it  as  on  corn,  cured  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  never  seen  it  do  as  well  anywhere  else  as  on 
a  newly  burnt,  clean,  dry  piece  of  good  corn  land,  and 
sown  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  If  sown  for 
fodder  merely,  twelve  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre,  on 
such  land,  is  not  too  much,  whilst  if  cultivated  for  the 
seed,  three  quarts  to  the  acre  is  all-sufficient.  Three 
bushels  of  millet  for  feed  is  about  equal  to  two  bushels 
of  corn  if  ground.  It  is  worth  but  little  to  feed  whole, 
except  to  sheep  or  hens,  as  nothing  passes  through 
them  until  thoroughly  ground.  If  fed  to  horses  or 
or  cattle,  one-half  or  three-fourths  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  grow  after  it  has  passed  through  them. 
How  long  it  will  lay  in  the  ground  and  keep  in  good 
condition  for  growing,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I 
do  know  that  it  will  lay  in  the  ground  twenty-two 
years,  when  the  ground  is  seeded  to  grass  with  the 
millet  and  kept  to  grass  that  length  of  time,  and  then 
broken  up  and  cultivated  for  any  crop.  I  have  never 
known  a  farmer  to  continue  raising  it  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time. 

It  is  not  the  value  of  the  crop  that  I  am  anxious  to 
call  attention  to,  but  the  gross  extortion  by  many  of 
the  venders,  selling  an  article  of  seed  for  ten  dollars 
per  bushel  that  is  only  worth  half  as  many  shillings. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  agricultural  journals  of 'the 
country  should  stand  as  sentinels  for  the  farmers,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  apologists  and  advertisers  of  those  who 
would  make  fortunes  from  the  sale  of  Morus  multi- 
caulis,  Chinese  Yam,  <tc.  You  have  saved  thousands 
of  farmers  from  great  loss  in  days  gone  by,  exposing 
these  and  a  thousand  other  worthless  things  that  are 
hawked  on  the  farmers  by  these  pirates,  pretending  to 
be  our  friends  and  would-be  teachers.  A.  B.  Dickin¬ 
son.  Hornby ,  March  20th,  1859. 


Cattle  Sale. — Extract  of  a  private  letter  from  lion. 
J ohn  Wentworth,  dated  Chicago,  March  25th  :  “  Your 
notice  of  ‘  Albion  ’  (a  Short-Horn  bull  owned  and  bred 
by  R.  A.  Alexander,  Esq.,  see  Co.  Gent.  vol.  xi,  pp. 
284,  369,)  was  none  too  flattering,  lie  beats  everything 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  bought  a  heifer  by  him  out  of  Mr. 
Alexander’s  imported  prize  cow  “  Jubilee  ”  by  Ly- 
curgus  (7180)  whom  you  must  have  noticed.  I  also 
bought  a  bull  calf  out  of  his  celebrated  red  cow  called 
1  Grisi  ’  by  Grand  Duke  (10284.)  The  calf  was  got  by 
Alexander’s  celebrated  Duke  of  Airdrie  (12730)  who 
was  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster.  Thus  he  has  two  crosses  of 
Duchess  blood.” 
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Suspension  Wire  Fence. 
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Messers.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son— Having  had  much 
experience  in  wire  fences,  and  never  until  now  had  any 
that  were  satisfactory,  it  may  he  of  service  to  the  public 
to  give  you  a  sketch  and  explanation  of  one  put  up  on  my 
lawn  last  year,  which  has  gone  through  the  seasons  for 
expansion  and  contraction  without  injury,  and  proved  a 
complete  barrier  against  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  I  claim 
no  credit  for  its  application,  and  am  solely  iudebted  to  Mr. 
Hewitt  of  the  firm  of  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co.,  No.  17 
Burling  Slip,  New-Yorlr,  where 'I  went  to  purchase  wire 
of  the  best  quatity  and  at  the  most  reasonable  price, 
to  repair  and  rebuild  a  variety  of  wire  fences,  which,  as  I 
before  stated,  wore  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hewitt  informed  me  of  a  suspension  fence,  invented 
by  his  brother  Charles,  which  he  said  was  a  perfect  thing, 
and  comparatively  low  priced,  and  was  kind  enough  to 
describe  it  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  do  to  you,  (but 
without  a  drawing,)  informing  me  where  samples  might 
be  seeu  in  use,  and  ottering  to  send  me  a  practical  man 
to  put  it  up.  I  accepted  the  latter  proposition,  which  I 
can  assure  you  is  the  most  important  part,  as  the  whole 
merit  and  beauty  of  the  fence  depends  upon  its  being  put 
up  in  such  a  way  that  if  an  animal  comes  in  contact  with 
it,  each  strand  or  wire  will  bear  a  proportional  part  of 
the  strain  or  pressure. 

The  above  illustration,  with  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
wire,  with  an  approximation  as  to  cost,  may  induce  par¬ 
ties  wishing  to  build  wire  fences,  to  try  this  kind,  which 
is  the  object  of  this  communication;  and  if  they  desire 
to  see  mine,  my  location  is  such  that  they  can  do  so 
readily.  The  engraving  represents  a  panel  of  100  feet 
in  length,  (the  panels  may  be  from  50  to  150  feet  in  length) 
the  suspension  rod,  supported  between  two  trees,  being 
eight  feet  high  at  the  trees,  and  five  feet  high  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  panels.  The  wires  are  secured  to  the  trees 
by  small  sized  staples,  which  will  not  injure  their  growth 
it  properly  driven  and  the  trees  are  of  a  good  size.  The 
top  or  suspension  wire,  is  of  a  larger  size,  say  one-quarter 
inch  rolled  iron,  upon  which  all  the  other  strands  (of  num¬ 
ber  eight  to  number  eleven  annealed  wire)  are  hung  or 
suspended,  by  up  and  down  smaller  sized  strands,  (of 
number  twelve  annealed  wire,)  whieh  are  neatly  woven, 
five  feet  apart,  on  the  parallel  strands,  and  secure  the 
paiallel  strands  at  proper  and  equal  distances  apart.  A 
wooden  pin  or  stake  is  fastened  to  the  center,  and  at  sev¬ 
eral  other  parts  of  the  panel,  and  driven  into  the  ground, 
which  draws  all  the  wires  “taut,”  and  gives  the  panel  a 
neat,  festooned  and  graceful  appearance.  When  cold 
weather  approaches  the  pins  or  stakes  can  be  drawn  up  a 
little,  which  gives  play  for  contraction. 

Paint  the  wires  with  rosin  or  coal  tar,  which  costs  a 
mere  nothing,  and  may  be  applied  by  any  common  labor¬ 
er,  by  warming  the  tar  and  dipping  a  woollen  rag  in  the 
pot,  and  apply  it  by  clasping  the  wires  with  the  hand  and 
rubbing  it  on,  which  is  very  expeditiously  done.  One  or 
two  coats  will  give  it  a  glossy  black  appearance,  and  pre¬ 
vent  all  rust. 

If  trees  do  not  exist  where  the  fence  is  wanted,  it  is 
built  in  tiie  same  manner  on  posts  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
leaving  eight  feet  above  ground — panels  fifty  feet  long. 
The  posts  should  be  well  secured  by  sideway  braces, 
either  above  or  below  ground,  and  the  starting  and  ending 
post  s,  if  trees  cannot  be  had,  will  require  very  great  care 
to  make  them  firm  in  every  way. 

The  cost  of  this  fence,  if  trees  are  used,  (which  saves 
the  expense  of  posts  and  setting  the  same,)  will  vary  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  rod,  if  the  wire  is  properly  purchased,  and  hands 
employed  who  understand  the  erection  of  it.  In  no  cases 
let  the  number  of  strands  be  diminished,  as  cattle  will 
attempt  to  get  their  heads  through  and  graze  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  will  strain  single  wires,  marring  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  fence,  and  giving  an  unseemly  and  careless 
appearance,  by  the  grass  or  crop  on  the  opposite  side 
being  bitten  off  unevenly.  I  would  rather  recommend 
an  added  strand,  say  eight  instead  of  seven,  besides  the 
suspension  rod.  Yours  very  respectfully,  &c.,  L.  Or. 
Morris.  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Pickle  PTiirns. 

For  seven  pounds  plums,  taka  four  and  a  half  of  sugar, 
one  quart  vinegar,  four  ounces  cinnamon,  two  ounces 
cloves — put  the  spices  in  a  bag — scald  the  sugar,  spice  and 
vinegar  together — then  pour  over  the  plums — cover 
tight— let  them  stand  on  the  stove  and  keep  hot — but  not 
boil,  for  four  hours.  J.  A.  S.  Buffalo. 


~  I3P"  We  learn  that  Mr.  John  P.  Welsh  of  Oregon, 
has  just  purchased  from  Samdel  Thorne,  Esq.,  the 
young  bull  Grand  Admiral,  by  Grand  Turk  from  Agnes. 
He  was  to  go  out  by  the  steamer  of  the  7th  inst. 


A  New  Barley  Insect. 


IPaclcing  Eggs  for  Transportation. 


A  new  insect,  which  we  regret  to  learn,  is  already 
committing  serious  depredations  upon  the  barley  crop 
in  several  parts  of  this  State,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Fitch,  in  the  just  issued  number  of  our  State  Society’s 
Journal : 

In  October  Ledyard  Lincklaen,  Esq.,  of  Cazenovia, 
sent  to  the  Agricultural  Rooms  a  few  joints  of  barley 
straw,  containing  the  cells  and  larva)  of  an  insect  by  which 
the  growing  of  barley  in  his  vicinity  had  been  much  affect¬ 
ed,  and,  to  some  extent,  injured  that  season,  and  had  also 
been  noticed  there  one  or  two  years  before.  An  examina- 


Messrs.  Editors— As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  send  eggs  to  a  distance,  I  send  you  my  mode  of 
packing,  by  which  they  may  be  sent  any  distance,  without 
danger  of  injuring  their  vitality. 

a 


tionof  this  diseased  straw  led  me  to  the  confident  belief  that 
the  insect  was  the  Eurytoma  hordei  of  Dr.  Harris,  original¬ 
ly  found  in  barley  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  which 
he  subsequently  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  “Joint 
worm”  which  of  late  years  has  made  such  havoc  in  the 
growing  wheat  in  Virginia.  A  statement  to  this  effect,  I 
think,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  at  that 
time. 

With  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  of  the  parasitic  des¬ 
troyers  of  th’s  important  insect,  whereby  to  render  its 
history  more  complete,  a  request  was  sent  to  Mr.  Linck¬ 
laen,  to  forward  to  us  a  small  quantity  of  this  diseased 
straw.  A  parcel  was  thereupon  received  from  him,  which 
was  enclosed  in  a  glass  jar.  July  23d  and  25th,  1857,  the 
flies  were  observed  hatched,  and  crawling  about  in  the 
jar,  coming  out  unusually  late — probably  from  the  straw 
having  been  kept  dry.  Other  engagements  were  so  press¬ 
ing  upon  me  at  that  date,  that  I  was  unable  then  to  turn 
aside  to  investigate  these  insects.  And  it  was  not  till  now, 
that,  on  examining  the  contents  of  this  jar,  I  find  they 
lead  me  to  far  more  important  results  than  I  was  antici¬ 
pating.  I  obtained  from  among  this  straw  some  sixty 
flies,  dead,  but  otherwise  in  good  condition  for  study  ; 
about  a  quarter  of  their  number  males,  all  pertaining  to 
one  species,  no  parasites  having  been  developed  among 
them.  And  these  flies  are  clearly  a  different  species  from 
the  one  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  though  affecting  the 
straw  in  the  same  manner.  And  now  that  I  come  to  see 
in  such  a  number  of  specimens  of  these  barley  flies,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  flies  from  the  Virginia  joint  worm, 
which  I  have  before  me,  how  perfectly  constant  and  uni¬ 
form  these  insects  are  in  the  colors  of  their  bodies  and 
limbs,  the  fact  becomes  patent  that  the  joint  worm  of 
Virginia  is  a  different  insect  from  the  Massachusetts  bar¬ 
ley  fly,  and  not  a  mere  variety  of  it,  as  Dr.  Harris  regard¬ 
ed  it.  We  thus  have  depredating  upon  barley  and  wheat, 
in  our  country,  three  different  insects,  closely  related  to 
each  other,  and  hitherto  currently  regarded  as  but  one 
species.  As  it  will  be  a  year  before  I  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  describing  these  insects  fully,  in  my  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Society,  in  connection  with  our  other  in¬ 
sects  injurious  to  grain  crops,  I  here  present  the  marks  by 
which  they  are  recognized  and  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

These  are  small  insects,  little  over  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  the  shape  of  their  bodies  having  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  wasp.  They  pertain  to  the  order 
Hymenoplera  and  the  family  Chalcidida ,  and  are  the  only 
insects  of  this  family  yet  discovered  which  feed  on  vege¬ 
tation  ;  all  the  other  species  whose  history  is  known, 
being  parasites  on  other  insects,  feeding  upon  them  in¬ 
ternally.  mostly  when  in  their  larvse  state,  and  thus  des¬ 
troying  them.  European  naturalists,  therefore  will  scarce¬ 
ly  credit  us  when  we  say  these  barley  and  wheat  flies  are 
enemies,  and  not  friends.  But  so  much  evidence  has  now 
accumulated  upon  this  subject,  that  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  as  to  their  true  character.  They  are  much  more 
nearly  related  to  the  genus  Pteromalus  than  to  the  genus 
Eurytoma,  to  which  Dr.  Harris  referred  them.  Still  they 
may  differ  from  other  insects  of  the  genus  Pteromalus ,  and 
should  very  likely  constitute  a  new'  genus.  But  until  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  the  species  of  this  most  intri¬ 
cate  group  a  more  thorough  revision,  I  am  unprepared  to 
decide  as  to  their  true  generic  location. 

The  Black-legged  or  Massachusetts  Barley  fly 
( Pteromalus ?  hordei,  Harris)  is  black,  its  feet  and  knees 
pale,  dull  yellow,  its  anterior  shanks  of  the  same  dusky  or 
blackish  color  with  the  middle  and  hind  ones. 

The  Joint  worm  fly  (which  I  propose  to  name 
Pteromalus 7  iritici)  is  black,  its  feet  and' knees  and  its 
anterior  shanks  pale,  dull  yellow,  its  neck  with  a  dull  white 
spot  on  each  side. 

The  Yellow-Legged  or  New'  York  Barley-fly 
( Pteromalus  ?  fulvipes)  is  black,  its  legs  bright  tawny 
yellow,  its  feet  whitish,  its  neck  with  a  small,  dull,  white 
dot  on  each  side.  Asa  Fitch. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Each  and  every  dozen  is  packed  into  a  heavy  pasteboard 
box  divided  into  twelve  cells,  (see  fig.  1,)  one  cell  for  each 
egg,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  one  egg  touching 
another.  To  commence,  I  take  out  the  divisions  and  put 
a  row  of  wadding  or  batton  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  then 
replace  the  divisions,  in  each  cell  put  an  inch  or  so  of 
bran,  then  place  the  eggs  in  end  down,  fill  in  around  and 
cover  the  eggs  with  bran,  then  a  layer  of  batten,  put  on 


cover  and  tie  carefully.  Then,  where  only  one  dozen  is 
sent,  put  this  pasteboard  box  inside  of  a  wooden  box  of  a 
size  to  leave  about  1  £  inches  in  the  bottom  and  all  round 
sides  and  top  to  fill  in  with  bran  or  cotton.  To  make  it  all 
plain,  see  fig.  2 — />  representing  the  box  containing  eggs — 
a,  the  outer  or  wooden  box.  When  packed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  eggs  may  be  sent  with  safety  a  great  distance  by  rail¬ 
road,  stage  or  other  conveyance — the  double  packing  of 
bran  being  elastic,  the  eggs  do  not  receive  any  injury, 
should  the  outer  box  receive  a  jar.  Four  dozen  or  more 
can  be  sent  with  as  much  safety  as  one,  care  being  taken 
to  pack  them  as  seen  in  fig.  3,  so  that  they  cannot  by  any 
means  touch  or  jar,  the  space  between  each  box,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  outer  wooden  box  being  tilled  with 
bran  or  some  other  soft,  springy  substance  to  break  the 
jar  received  by  the  outer  box.  E.  S.  Ralph.  Buffalo. 


Substitute  for  Green  Akpple  I?ie. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — The  following  recipe  I  have  never 
seen  in  print,  though  known  to  many.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  thousands  of  your  readers  who  have  never 
seen  it. 

For  one  pie  of  ordinary  size,  take  one-half  of  a  slice  of 
a  shilling  loaf  of  baker’s  bread,  (home-made  wheat  bread 
will  answer,)  one  teacupful  of  hot  water,  one  teaeupfuj 
of  brown  or  white  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  mix  together,  and  season  with  nutmeg  or  lemon. 

The  above  recipe  wil  l  be  found  a  valuable  one,  especial¬ 
ly  at  this  season,  as  in  many  places  green  apples  are 
scarce,  and  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  green  apple  pie.  J.  B.  Stoll.  American  Hotel,  Branch- 
ville,  N.  J. 


Climbing  'Vines. 


A  neat  method  of  supporting  climbers  is  to  tako  a  strip 
of  two-inch  plank,  two  inches  wide,  planed  the  full  length 
of  the  board,  and  painted  green,  which  set  firmly  in  the 
ground.  Next,  obtain  from  a  wooden-ware  or  toy  store, 
two  children’s  hoops,  one  the  largest  and  the  other  the 
smallest  you  can  find.  Now  suspend  the  small  one  as 
near  the  top  of  the  pole  as  possible,  by  strings,  and  fasten 
the  large  one  close  to  the  ground.  Plant  your  seeds 
around  the  outside  of  the  large  hoop,  and  when  up,  run 
strings  of  soft  twine  regularly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
hoop.  It  will  look  better  to  have  the  hoops  painted  green, 
and  the  twine  should  be  dark,  and  not  cotton  twine. 

G.  B.  H. 
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Preserving  Eggs  and.  Bulbs. 


Average  Product  of  Cows. 


Eds.  Co.  Gentleman— I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  March 
17,  a  short  article  with  regard  to  a  communication  which 
you  had  received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Hal],  of  New- York, 
in  which  he  claims  “  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  preserving 
eggs  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without  the  exclusion 
of  light,  air,  or  closing  the  pores.”  And  it  adds,  that  he 
has  eggs  that  have  been  preserved  by  him  nearly  six 
months.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  yet  I  think  I  can  beat  him  in 
length  of  time,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  “  art” 
of  preserving.  This  day,  March  26,  we  had  on  our  dinner- 
table  the  “  Yankee  dish  ”  of  fried  ham  and  eggs— and  ex¬ 
cellent  it  was  too.  The  eggs  were  pronounced  (by  my  hus¬ 
band  and  the  rest  of  the  family)  to  be  fresh  laid  eggs. 
But  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  not  fresh,  but 
were  more  than  eight  months  old,  preserved  by  the  simple 
method  which  I  have  practiced  for  three  years  past  with 
perfect  success.  I  think  I  can  safely  assure  your  readers 
that  if  they  choose  they  may,  without  the  least  trouble, 
preserve  eggs  perfectly  fresh  for  any  reasonable  or  neces¬ 
sary  length  of  time,  if  they  will  manage  them  as  I  do. 
Which  is  simply  this  :  Procure  shallow  baskets  which 
are  rather  coarse  or  open,  (they  should  hold  about  8  or  10 
dozen  eggs  ;)  carefully  place  the  eggs  in  them,  and  without 
any  covering,  hang  them  on  nails  or  hooks  driven  into  the 
beams  of  the  cellar.  The  lighter  and  more  airy  the  cellar 
is,  the  longer  the  eggs  will  keep  good. 

I  will  also  add,  that  we  have  found  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  and  other  tuberous  and  bulbous 
flower  roots,  was  to  tie  them  with  strong  twine  in  small 
bunches,  and  hang  them  on  the  beams  in  the  cellar,  far 
enough  apart  so  that  the  bunches  do  not  touch.  Of 
course,  they  have  to  be  carefully  labelled.  We  have 
practiced  this  way  of  keeping  them  for  Beveral  years,  and 
have  not  lost  one  bulb,  and  never  the  whole  of  a  Dahlia 
root.  We  had  fifty  seven  fine  Dahlias  hung  up  in  the 
cellar  last  November,  which  I  carefully  examined,  a  few 
days  since,  and  I  did  not  find  one  unsound  tuber  among 
them.  Sixteen  of  them  were  seedlings  which  I  raised  last 
summer,  and  they  looked  as  plump  and  fresh  as  when  put 
into  the  cellar.  M.  Champlain ,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  Seed  Wheat. 

John  Johnston  of  Geveva,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  successful  farmers  in  this  country,  as  all  our  readers 
know,  says  that  he  quit  raising  chess  twenty-eight  years 
ago— by  never  sowing  it.  He  has  not  raised  a  bushel  of 
it  in  all  that  long  period  on  his  extensive  wheat  farm. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  he  obtained  eight  bushels  of  chess 
iu  every  hundred  of  wheat.  His  mode  of  cleaning  seed  is 
the  same  in  substance  that  we  have  practiced  thirty  years 
ago,  but  will  bear  repetition,  and  we  therefore  give  it  as 
recently  described  by  him  : 

My  plan  is  to  take  out  the  fanning-mill  riddles  ;  some 
call  them  screens  •  I  call  the  lower  one  only  a  screen  —it 
takes  out  mustard  seed  and  cockle  in  part.  After  the 
riddles  are  out,  take  oft' the  shaking  rod,  or  at  least  the 
one  nearest  the  wings  or  fans.  Then  let  one  man  turn 
the  wings  or  fans  by  the  crank  or  handle,  as  usual  ;  let 
another  pour  the  wheat  into  the  hopper  from  a  basket 
or  any  other  vessel — a  tin-pail  answers  very-  well — let  him 
pour  the  wheat  in  regularly  and  not  very  fast,  if  much 
chess.  Let  the  man  turning  keep  up  a  steady  wind  ;  he 
need  not  turn  very  fast.  Have  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  or  a  man, 
or  a  woman,  if  you  choose,  to  take  back  the  clean  wheat 
as  it  comes  down  from  the  mill,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
every  chess  seed  will  be  blown  out.  The  man  pouring 
in  the  wheat  ought  to  be  boss,  to  make  sure  that  the  man 
turning  does  not  slack  up  too  much,  or  that  he  don’t  stop 
turning  until  the  wheat  and  chess  are  all  out  of  the  hop¬ 
per,  else  it  may  fall  down  amongst  the  clean  wheat.  If 
the  wheat  is  GO  lbs.  to  the  bushel  or  over,  very  little,  if 
any,  will  be  blown  out  with  the  chess.  As  considerable 
will  lay  on  the  cockle  and  mustard  screen,  when  that  is 
going  to  be  put  down  it  ;a  safest  to  scrape  back  the  upper 
part  with  the  hand,  because  if  there  is  chess  anywhere 
amongst  the  wheat,  it  will  be  there.  Now  if  this  is  done 
precisely  as  .  direct,  and  if  the  wheat  is  not  made  entire¬ 
ly  free  of  chess,  unless  three  chess  seeds  are  sticking 
together,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  top  seeds 
on  the  main  stalk,  in  which  case  there  may  be  some  left 
hit  he  wheat:  still  a.  little  more  wind  will  blow  them  out.  If 
any  man  will  try  it  and  cannot  do  it,  send  for  me  and  If 
I  cannot  do  it  to  perfection  I  won’t  ask  them  to  pay  my 
traveling  expenses. 


This  like  all  other  productions  will  admit  of  various 
results.  I  should  judge  your  correspondent  “  Native,” 
did  not  live  in  this  country ,  or  at  least  it  must  be  very 
near  the  outside ,  from  his  accounts  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
cows  and  calves. 

The  farmers  in  this  town  give  their  whole  attention  to 
dairying.  I  will  give  you  an  account  for  their  usual 
mode  of  managing,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  some 
dairies.  The  cows  begin  to  calve  in  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  where  they  can  they  like  to  get  rid  of  all  their 
calves  before  May.  Their  early  calves  are  kept  from  six 
to  eighteen  weeks,  and  are  then  dressed  and  sent  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  ""  Many  commence  making  new  cheese  the  first  of 
April,  some  before,  some  later.  When  they  commence 
as  soon  as  the  first  of  April  they  generally  begin  to  Bend 
their  cheese  by  the  middle  of  May  to  market,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  it  every  two  weeks  through  the  season,  or 
till  the  first  of  December.  Y ou  will  perceive  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  not  more  than  two  months  old  before  it  is 
sent  to  market.  The  average  amount  of  cheese  varies  in 
different  dairies  from  300  to  500  lbs.  to  each  cow,  besides 
fatting  the  calf.  The  account  of  a  good  dairy  would  fig¬ 
ure  something  like  this  : — 


500  lbs.  of  cheese  at  10  cts . . $50  00 

1  Veal  Calf. .  10  00 


$60  00 

It  would  probably  vary  from  40  to  70  dollars  to  each 
cow.  J.  B.  B.  New  Braintree ,  Mass. 


Average  D’l'ocluct  of  24  Cows. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  last  Cultivator,  you  reques¬ 
ted  dairymen  to  give  the  average  product  of  their  cows. 
I  cheerfully  respond  by  giving  my  experience  last  year. 
My  cows,  24  in  number,  averaged  172  pounds  each,  and 
we  suffered  from  a  very  severe  drought  for  two  months, 
at  that— 172  lbs.  each,  at  24  cents,  price  sold  for,  amounts 
to  $41.28  each  for  the  butter,  and  we  gpt  about  $1  each  for 
deacon  skins,  and  the  calves  that  we  raise  we  can  sell  in 
the  fall  for  from  $5  to  $6  per  head. 

I  consider  the  milk  from  a  good  cow,  worth  at  least  $5 
to  feed  to  calves  or  hogs.  I  think  Native  must  have  a 
poor  lot  of  cows,  or  let  them  run  in  very  poor  pasture,  to 
get  only  from  $20  to  $30  each.  John  Shattuck.  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


_A_  Cow  Worth  Having. 


Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — The  following  arti¬ 
cle  I  copy  from  last  week’s  “Madison  County  Observer.’’ 
The  statement  can  be  amply  proved  if  desired.  Where 
Squire  Hunt  is  known,  his  word  will  not  be  doubted. 


Gardner  Morse.  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

“  We  have  received  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  butter  made  during  the  past  year,  from  a  cow 
belonging  to  Otis  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Eaton  Village  : 

Amount  made  from  April  8  to  July  8, _  191  lbs. 

“  made  during  the  month  of  June,  ..  74  “ 

Made  during  the  year, .  516  “ 

Besides  furnishing  all  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  persons  all  the  time,  besides  comers  and  goers. 

“  The  cow  is  of  native  blood,  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  fair  average  of  the  product  of  butter 
for  years  past.  If  the  yield  of  milk  was  large  in  quanti¬ 
ty,  we  can  aver,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  but¬ 
ter  made  from  it  was  good  in  quality.” 


Hens  Eating  Eggs. 


In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  March  24th,  I  notice  an 
inquiry  from  “  Down  Easter,”  to  prevent  hens  eating 
their  eggs.  I  have  been  very  successful  in  preventing  it 
in  this  manner  :  Take  a  partially  eaten  egg  from  the  nest, 
and  substitute  ground  mustard  for  the  yolk,  and  put  the 
egg  back  again.  I  think  one  trial  will  prove  sufficient.  I 
have  never  been  obliged  to  repeat  it.  Out  Wester. 


One  of  your  correspondents  inquires  for  a  cure  for 
hens  eating  their  eggs.  I  have  been  troubled  in  the  same 
way,  and  find  no  remedy  so  sure  as  the  one  I  adopt  for 
hens  that  will  get  into  the  garden  and  scratch  up  the  new 
made  beds.  I  hand  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  woman’s  department,  where  in.  the  shape  of  a  roast 
or  a  stew  we  make  an  end  of  them.  T.  L.  B. 

Chester ,  Pa. 


May. 


T  H  E  U  U  L  T I  V  A  T  0  R. 


A  Productive  Cow. 


Messrs.  Editors — Reading  the  account  of  the  Oakes 
cow  in  the  Co.  Gent.,  in  regard  to  her  high  qualities, 
brought  to  my  mind  the  qualities  of  one  that  I  now  own. 
She  was  dropped  from  one  my  father  raised.  We  call 
her  Cherry.  Well,  Cherry  was  dropped  in  1842  or  3— she 
dropped  calves  regularly  until  1850.  She  then  failed  to 
drop  them — had  none  until  November,  1854.  In  October, 
1853,  she  was  so  prolific  in  milk  and  butter,  that  my  moth¬ 
er  spoke  of  it.  I  asked  her  how  much  butter  she  was 
making.  She  did  not  know.  I  said  to  her,  set  in  the  1st 
of  November,  and  make  every  ounce  you  can  through 
the  month.  She  set  at  it.  For  three  days  we  used  no 
cream  for  coffee  ;  the  residue  of  the  month  we  used  it 
twice  per  diem,  three  in  family.  She  made  forty  and 
three-fourths  pounds  of  butter  in  the  same  month.  No 
other  cow  on  my  farm  to  give  a  drop  of  milk.  I  know 
nothing  of  her  grade  or  stock.  She  has  not  dropped  a 
calf  since  1854,  yet  she  has  never  ceased  to  give  milk. 
She  has  always  been  in  good  keeping — stabled  all  the  time 
in  winter,  except  when  let  out  in  the  yard  to  water,  and 
at  night  in  summer.  You  can  judge  how  far  she  would 
fall  short  of  the  Oakes  cow.  S.  H.  Beal.  Fluvanna, 
N.  Y. 


Ground  Cherry— Fits  Tomatoes. 

We  endorse  every  word  your  correspondent  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ming,  says  of  these  two  fruits,  and  sure  we  are  they  will 
sooner  or  later  be  much  sought  after,  especially  with 
apples  as  they  sell  here. 

We  grew  quite  a  quantity  of  bo.th  the  past  season,  and 
intend  trying  them  for  market  the  coming,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  fig  or  husk  tomato.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
tomato  or  Solanum  family  at  all,  but  is  a  variety  of  the 
Physalis ,  but  which  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  fig  toma¬ 
to  when  cooked,  especially  partially  green,  has  much  the 
flavor  of  some  plums  ;  it  contains  much  more  acidity 
than  the  ground  cherry,  and  hence  by  many  likely  to  be 
more  prized.  They  are  both  most  bountiful  bearers,  and 
as  we  have  said  before,  if  they  have  any  fault,  it  is  that 
they  seed  themselves  rather  too  freely  ;  hence  will  cause 
a  little  more  hoeing — but  being  an  annual  in  nature,  are 
not  more  troublesome  than  similar  weeds.  All  those 
who  have  tasted  preserves  made  from  the  fig  tomato,  pro¬ 
nounce  it  excellent.  The  keeping  of  the  fruit  in  winter 
is  a  new  idea  to  me,  but  from  analogy  can  easily  perceive 
they  will  do  it.  Edgar  Sanders. 

Eai-ly  Tomato  and.  Cabbage  Flunts. 


To  Make  Cows  “  Give  Down.” 


Messrs.  Editors — I  have  observed  the  question  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  “  how  shall  cows  be  prevented 
from  holding  up  their  milk  ?”  and  various  remedies  pro¬ 
posed,  none  of  which  I  believe  were  claimed  to  be  infalli¬ 
ble. 

When  a  boy  my  business  was  to  suckle  the  calves  night 
and  morning.  I  noticed  after  the  calves  were  of  some 
size,  and  when  first  admitted  to  the  cows,  and  after,  when 
the  milk  was  nearly  exhausted,  particularly  if  the  supply 
was  scant,  that  they  made  a  most  vigorous  butting  of  the 
cow’s  bags,  causing  them  to  kick  about  lustily. 

I  wondered  why  they  should  keep  up  such  a  butting, 
evidently  very  annoying  to  their  mothers,  and  after  much 
reflection  I  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  :  That  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cow’s  bag  and  teats  are 
closely  but  involuntarily  contracted  to  prevent  the  escape 
and  waste  of  their  contents  ;  that  the  butting  of  the  calf 
is  instinctive  on  the  part  of  the  calf,  to  cause  the  muscles 
of  the  bag  to  relax  and  permit  the  milk  to  flow.  The 
muscles  of  some  cows’  bags  seem  to  be  more  rigid  than 
others,  and  hence  require  more  of  the  punching  process. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  hereby  derived,  the  next 
time  I  began  to  milk  a  cow  that  refused  to  “  give  down,” 
I  most  vigorously,  with  closed  hand,  tried  to  imitate  the 
performances  of  the  calf,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
And,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  never  failed  with  the  most 
obstinate  holders  up,  by  this  method,  to  bring  the  milk 
speedily  down.  A.  S.  Proctor.  Rome  Farms ,  III. 


Best  Three  Shrubs. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  but  a  limited  space 
for  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  yet,  for  want  of  knowledge, 
occupy  the  little  ground  they  have  with  common  flowers 
and  shrubs,  while  the  same  space  could  be  occupied  with 
choice  plants,  costing  no  more  at  first,  and  requiring  no 
more  time  and  attention.  In  place,  then,  of  the  lilac, 
syringa,  and  others  of  that  nature,  which,  though  very 
proper  in  extensive  shrubberies,  are  entirely  out  of  place 
in  a  small  garden,  we  would  put  Weigelia  rosea,  Deut- 
zia  gracilis  or  scabra,  and  Spirea  Reevesii.  These  are 
moderate  in  size,  beautiful  in  foliage  and  flower,  and  with 
a  little  attention  to-pruning  in  the  spring,  can  always  be 
kept  of  a  good  shape,  g.  b.  h. 

Three  Bedding-out  Plants. 

The  Verbena  of  course  Beads  the  list.  Nothing  can 
surpass  this.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pin  down  the 
shoots  with  little  wooden  sticks,  as  they  immediately 
take  root  at  the  joints,  and  grow  more  vigorously.  Next 
the  Petunia.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  distinct  and 
desirable  varieties,  blooming  freely  the  whole  season. 
The  Heliotrope  should  by  no  means  be  omitted.  Half  a 
dozen  plants  will  keep  you  in  perfume  a  whole  season — 
perfume  excelling  anything  ever  composed  by  Mons.  Lu¬ 
pin.  In  my  next  I  will  treat  of  annuals,  a.  b.  h. 


Messrs.  Tucker — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concern¬ 
ing  a  subject  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time — 
that  is,  to  procure  good,  large,  and  health}’  tomato  and 
cabbage  plants.  Those  that  have  hot-beds  can  have  them 
easily.  This  is  for  those  that  have  them  not.  Make  or 
procure  a  small  box  —an  old  raisin  box  will  answer  for 
tomatoes — bore  §  or  f  inch  holes  all  over  the  bottom  ;  fill 
nearly  full  of  good  earth.  Now  every  farmer  knows  that 
in  the  spring,  manure  thrown  out  of  the  horse  stable  in  a 
little,  heap,  will  in  two  or  three  days  begin  to  smoke  ;  set 
your  box  on  the  top  of  this;  put  your  cabbage  seed  to 
soak  in  a  little  warm  milk  until  some  of  the  seeds  begin 
to  sprout  ;  supposing  that  the  box  has  been  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  a  few  days,  so  that  the  earth  is  warm,  sow  the  seeds, 
and  they  wilt  be  up  in  from  two  to  four  days.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  water  well  with  warmish  water,  because  the  heat 
below  soon  dries  the  roots.  It  is  not  well  to  sow  too 
early  because  the  natural  soil  will  not  be  warm  enough  to 
receive  the  plants.  Believing  that  every  farmer  ought  to 
communicate  through  the  columns  of  the  Agricultural 
papers,  anything  that  they  think  would  be  a  benefit  to 
others.  I  write  the  above  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  benefit 
to  some,  by  its  quickness,  who  have  failed  to  raise  plants 
in  the  usual  way.  D.  McCullock.  Areola ,  Va. 


Culture  of  the  Onion. 


Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — 1  have  often  seen  the  culture 
of  the  onion  given  in  The  Cultivator.  Now  I  will  give 
my  way  of  raising  onions.  If  the  ground  is  wet,  horse 
manure  is  best  for  it.  Plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  let  it  lay 
till  spring.  But  if  it  is  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  common  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  the  best.  Put  it  on  in  the  spring,  and 
plow  it  8  or  9  inches  deep,  and  then  rake  smooth,  and  draw 
your  drills  14  inches  apart— after  marking,  let  it  lay  to 
the  sun  a  few  hours,  and  then  sow  6  to  8  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Cover  up  the  seed,  and  roll  the  beds  with  a  light 
garden  roller.  When  they  come  up,  a  top-dressing  of 
wood  ashes  is  very  beneficial  to  this  crop.  Hoe  and  weed 
when  needed,  but  not  hoe  too  deep.  Thin  out  to  2  or  2£ 
inches  apart  in  the  drill.  At  the  last  weeding,  brush  the 
dirt  away  from  the  bottom  to  give  it  a  good  chance  to 
bottom  above  ground.  I  have  not  given  any  time  to  sow, 
as  every  one  can  judge  for  himself  Gboiige  T.  Osborn. 
Pawling ,  N.  Y. 


Best  Three  Herbaceous  Blants. 

First  and  foremost  must  be  put  the  beautiful  Dielytra 
— hardy  as  a  peony,  and  infinitely  more  desirable,  since 
the  flower  is  much  more  elegant,  and  remains  long  in 
bloom. 

Pyrethrum  or  Double  Feverfew.  By  pinning  the  shoots 
to  the  ground  as  fast  as  they  grow  up,  these  can  bo  made 
to  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  when  covered  with 
their  pure  daisy-like  double  w’hite  flowers,  are  beautiful 
plants.  They  flower  the  whole  season.  They  need,  in 
this  latitude,  a  little  covering  of  litter  in  the  winter  to 
preserve  them. 

Delphinium  Barlowi  or  IIendcrsoni,or  Larkspur.  These  Wr 
are  beautiful  varieties  of  this  well-known  plant,  and  re- 
main  in  bloom  almost  the  whole  season,  g.  b.  h.  V> 

— : 
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Death,  of  Col.  Jaqn.es. 


Tobacco  Culture  in  Connecticut. 


Col.  Samuel  Jaques  of  “  Ten  Hills  Farm,”  in  Som¬ 
erville,  near  Boston,  about  and  concerning  whom  the 
readers  of  the  Co.  Gent,  have  been  informed  from  time 


to  time,  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  Colonel,  as  your  readers 
have  already  been  informed,  was  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  man — one  whose  knowledge,  if  judged  by 
the  books  he  had  read,  might  be  regarded  as  limited, 
but  if  tested  by  his  knowledge  of  things  as  they  really 
are — as  they  exist  in  nature,  would  be  regarded  far 
otherwise.  He  improved  what  every  farmer  enjoys, 
his  opportunities  for  observation  and  experience,  thus 
furnishing  and  storing  his  mind  with  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  knowledge.  He  resorted  to  the  original  sour¬ 
ces,  not  being  willing  to  take  instruction  second  hand  or 
from  books,  but  interrogating  Nature  herself,  and  care¬ 
fully  noting  and  treasuring  up  her  oracular  responses. 
In  this  way  the  Colonel  had  acquired  a  large  amount 
of  information  not  contained  in  books,  but  found  in  the 
recesses  of  Nature,  who  yields  her  treasures  to  none 
but  earnest  seekers,  and  such  she  never  turns  empty 
away.  In  this  respect  the  life  of  Col.  Jaques  is  a  model 
for  every  young  man  who  desires  to  become  useful,  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy. 

The  breeding  of  domesticated  animals  seemed  to  in¬ 
terest  the  Colonel  more  than  any  other  department  of 
rural  life.  In  this  he  has  done  more  to  develop  the 
laws  of  propagation,  than  any  other  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  not  only  originated  a  breed  of  cattle,  but 
has  in  various  ways,  tested  and  confirmed  by  demon¬ 
stration,  that  breeding  in-and-in  is  not  only  the  best, 
but  about  the  only  way  of  improving  stock  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  He  owned  for  several  years,  that  remarkable 
English  horse,  known  as  Bellfounder,  or  Norfolk  trotter. 
He  had  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  the  Sherman 
Morgan,  the  sire  of  the  Vermont  Black  Hawk. 

The  Creampot  breed  of  cattle,  as  heretofore  stated, 
was  made  chiefly  of  the  blood  of  Cmlebs,  a  Short-Horn 
bull,  a  grandson  of  Comet,  and  two  extraordinary  native 
cows.  He  has  bred  in-and-in  for  nearly  40  generations 
with  constant  improvement  in  symmetry,  and  no  de¬ 
terioration  in  constitution,  as  anybody  can  see  who  will 
look  at  the  specimens  still  kept  at  his  late  residence. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  successful  breeder  of  Merino 
sheep,  as  the  premiums  he  received  from  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  abundantly  prove.  For 
further  detail  on  these  matters,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  back  volumes  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and  the 
Cultivator. 

The  Colonel  was  remarkable,  also,  for  his  love  of  fox¬ 
hunting.  Some  still  live  who  well  remember  the  inte¬ 
rest  he  formerly  took  in  this  kind  of  sporting.  His 
horn,  his  hounds  and  his  horse,  were  his  equipments  for 
this  kind  of  enjoyment  and  recreation.  He  was  always 
cheerful  and  full  of  life — active,  vigorous  and  health¬ 
ful,  loved  home  and  domestic  scenes  better  than  public 
life,— though  publie  men  were  frequent  visitors  afid 
most  welcome  guests  at  his  spacious  mansion.  He  fre¬ 
quently  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  of  our  country.  He  enjoyed  that 
rare  and  most  un-American  quality  of  not  being  an 
office  seeker,  though  he  had  forced  upon  him  the  office 
of  Inspector  General  of  Hops,  which  he  held  from  1806 
to  1838. 


Notwithstanding  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  which 
the  Colonel  shared,  his  life  in  this  respect  was  a  success, 
as  he  loft  his  family  a  large  and  valuable  estate.  But 
had  he  left  no  property,  the  inheritance  of  his  good 
name  and  virtues  would  be  an  invaluable  legacy.  While 
the  surviving  children  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  father, 
they  may  well  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that  to  them  the 
linos  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  they  have 
goodly  heritage  Columella. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — A  short  time  since  I  saw  an  article 
in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Dec.  9,  1858,  entitled 
“  Essays  of  Arator.”  You  wish  to  know  what  Con¬ 
necticut  tobacco  raisers  think  of  Col.  Taylor’s  views  on 
the  subject. 

When  we  set  out  tobacco,  we  know  before-hand 
what  we  have  got  to  do.  The  Col.  says  :  “Even  sup¬ 
posing  the  crop  to  amount  to  the  extraordinary  quanti¬ 
ty  of  1000  pounds  per  acre,”  we  would  seldom,  if  ever, 
find  it  producing  a  profit  on  a  fair  calculation.” 

In  Hartford  county,  (and  I  may  safely  say  without 
boasting  we  raise  the  best  tobacco  in  the  country,)  a 
man  thinks  his  crop  a  very  moderate  one  if  it  does  not 
exceed  1000  pounds  per  acre.  My  brother  and  myself 
farm  together.  Our  last  crop  was  raised  on  a  few  rods 
short  of  4|  acres,  (measured  with  a  Gunter’s  chain.) 
It  was  accurately  weighed,  and  sold  for  95  pounds  less 
than  four  tons.  The  rust  injured  the  crop  somewhat, 
but  we  got  $1,144.55,  cash  on  delivery. 

So  much  for  that  part,  and  now  about  its  killing  the 
land.  Our  system  is — put  about  30  loads  barnyard 
manure  mixed  with  muck,  on  an  acre  ;  plow  it  in  well, 
and  thoroughly  harrow  the  land  ;  then  take  a  small 
plow  and  make  a  furrow  ;  put  in  guano  and  plaster  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  each  per  acre,  and  plow  two 
light  furrows  on  the  top  of  it.  The  hills  are  made  with 
a  slight  spat  of  the  hoe  on  the  ridge,  about  20  inches 
in  the  row,  and  3£  feet  the  other  way. 

We  use  the  land  two  years  in  succession  for  tobacco, 
and  then  seed  down  to  grass  with  rye,  and  we  have 
good  rye  and  good  grass. 

The  labor  on  our  crop  was  done  by  three  men  and  a 
boy,  who  in  addition  took  care  7  acres  of  corn,  9  of  rye, 
7  of  oats  and  2J  of  potatoes,  besides  cutting  25  acres  of 
grass.  Men  in  our  town  have  raised  the  past  year  2,200 
pounds  tobacco  per  acre  and  sold  the  greater  part  of 
it  for  20  cents  per  pound,  too. 

It  don’t  do,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  tell  Connecticut  men 
that  raising  tobacco  don’t  pay. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity, 
who  told  me  he  had  raised  tobacco  for  nine  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  and  got  never  les3  than 
2000  pounds  per  acre. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  the  land  in  this 
town  is  generally  sandy,  or  sandy  loam,  and  dealers 
say  it  raises  the  finest  quality  of  tobacco.  A  Young 
Farmer.  Simsbury ,  Ct. 


Common  Cattle  for  Oxen. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — I  send  on  for 
the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  common  scrub 
stock,  over  that  of  large  thorough  bred  cattle,  for 
oxen.  Now  for  the  proof  of  my  theory.  I  usually 
feed  about  8(1  or  90  cattle  during  the  winter,  which 
requires  my  oxen  to  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling, 
often  over  frozen  ground,  in  the  field,  and  along  rough 
or  rocky  roads.  For  work  cattle,  I  have  always  used 
what  in  Kentucky  are  termed  the  scrub  or  mountain 
cattle.  These  cattle  are  far  more  hardy  than  the 
thorough- bred ;  more  active  and  capable  of  fatigue, 
from  the  fact  that  their  feet  remain  uninjured  in  trav¬ 
eling  over  frozen  or  rough  ground,  in  such  situations 
as  would  ruin  the  feet  and  disable  our  large  Durham 
cattle.  I  have  now  six  oxen  of  this  kiud — have  been 
feeding  and  wooding  with  them  all  winter,  and  for 
endurance  and  activity  in  performing  a  given  amount 
of  work  in  a  short  time,  would  not  give  them  for  the 
largest  Durham  or  thorough-bred  cattle.  Isaac  P. 
Shelby.  Ruemont,  near  Lexington ,  Ky. 
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Pitching  Hay  by  Horse  Power. 

Every  farmer  who  has  ever  pitched  off  from  a  wagon 
in  one  day  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay,  is  aware  that  no 
labor  on  the  farm  can  be  more  fatiguing.  The  common 
horse-fork,  which  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  been 
brought  into  use,  has  afforded  great  relief,  this  severe 
work  not  only  being  avoided,  but  much  greater  expedi¬ 
tion  attained.  The  effective  force  of  a  horse  is  at  least 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  stout  man ;  and  if  half 
an  hour  is  usually  required  to  unload  from  a  wagon  a 
ton  of  hay,  then  only  six  minutes  would  be  required  to 
aecomplish  the  same  result  with  horse  power.  Actual 
experiment  very  nearly  accords  with  this  estimate,  five 
to  seven  minutes  only  being  required  by  the  assistance 
of  the  best  horse-forks. 


1 


The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  1,)  shows  the  common 
implement,  and  the  mode  of  using  it.  Fig.  2  is  an  en¬ 
larged  representation  of  the  rake.  The  head  is  about 

28  inches  long,  and  has  steel 
prongs  of  20  inches.  The 
rope  attached  at  a,  or  as  it 
should  be,  rather  nearer  the 
rake,  passes  over  the  pully 
above,  by  which  the  fork, 
after  being  thrust  into  the 
hay,  is  lifted  by  the  strength 
of  the  horse,  outside  the  barn¬ 
door.  The  fork  is  kept  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  the 
hay  retained  upon  it  by  the 
cord  b,  until  high  enough, 
when  this  cord  is  slackened, 
and  the  hay  accordingly  de¬ 
posited  or  dumped.  The 
horse  is  backed  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  repeated. 

There  are  however  some 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  this 
fork.  The  most  so  results 
from  the  necessity  for  the  handle  of  the  fork  to  sweep 
upwards  in  a  vertical  position  whenever  the  hay  is  drop¬ 
ped  from  it — and  falling  back  it  is  in  danger  of  striking 
the  operator.  It  is  hence  impossible  to  use  it  under  a 
low  roof,  beyond  perline  beams,  or  when  the  mow  is 
nearly  filled.  To  remedy  these  difliculties,  C.  E.  Glad¬ 


ding  of  Troy,  Pa.,  has  recently  constructed  a  fork  (Fig 
3,)  which  after  a  recent  trial,  we  are  satisfied  is  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement.  It  differs  from  the  common  horse- 
fork  by  placing  a  hinge  joint  at  the  connection  of  the 
head  with  the  handle ;  so  that  at  any  moment,  by  a 
jerk  on  the  cord  which  passes  up  a  bore  in  the  handle, 
the  fork  is  dropped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  its  load 
deposited.  This  may  be  done  instantaneously,  at  the 
moment  it  happens  to  be  swung  to  the  most  favorable 
Fig.  3. 


head  to  flyback  of  its  own  accord  and  resume  its  former 
position, — where  it  is  held  by  an  iron  catch  until  the 
next  forkful  is  to  be  discharged. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  rope  suspending  the 
fork  should  be  fastened  to  the  highest  portion  of  one  of 
the  rafters  over  the  mow,  and  a  smooth  board  should  be 
placed  vertically  against  the  face  of  the  mow,  for  the 
hay  to  slide  against  in  its  ascent.  By  attaching  this 
rope  in  front  of  and  within  a  window,  the  hay  is  carried 
with  ease  into  the  window,  and  thus  lofts  over  sheds, 
carriago-houses,  Ac.,  where  the  common  horse-fork  could 
not  be  used,  are  filled  by  the  use  of  Gladding’s  improve¬ 
ment.  It  may  (as  well  as  the  old  fork)  be  also  used  for 
stacking,  by  making  a  tripod  of  three  long  poles,  from 
which  to  suspend  the  implement. 

We  are  informed  that  the  inventor  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  intends  to  furnish  this  fork,  with  the  necessary 
ropes,  pulleys,  Ac.,  complete,  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
twelve  dollars — which  we  think  would  be  saved  in  labor 
in  a  single  season  on  any  farm  of  considerable  size— a 
remark  which  will  indeed  apply  to  either  this  or  the  old 
horse-fork — both  of  which  are  great  savers  of  labor. 


Uniting  Side  and.  IMain  Drains. 


In  my  reading  on  the  subject  of  laying  tile  in  under¬ 
drains  in  Rural  Affairs  and  in  Column's,  Munn’s  treatise, 
Ac.,  I  have  failed  to  learn  the  manner  of  entering  the 
small  tile  of  side  drains  into  that  of  main  trains.  I  could 


do  it,  but  I  will  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  post 
me  up  on  the  subject,  or  refer  to  any  work  from  which  I 
could  learn  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  A.  Berry.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Miss. 

__  Break  off  a  portion  of  the  ends 
of  the  larger  tile,  and  place 
.  them  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure, leaving  a  hole  into  which 
the  smaller  tile  is  thrust 
about  as  far  as  the  figure  ex¬ 
hibits.  Then  cover  the  whole 
joint  well  with  a  small  flat  stone  or  two,  and  apply  the 
straw  preparatory  to  covering  with  earth.  The  bottom 
of  the  main  tile  should  be  at  least  an  inch  or  two  the 
lowest,  so  that  the  side  drain  may  afford  no  obstruction 
to  the  main  current. 
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yy.  Horse  and.  Carriage  Barn. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend,  we  observed  an  un¬ 
usually  neat  and  convenient  brick  horse  barn  and  car¬ 
riage-house  which  he  had  recently  erected.  It  was 
constructed  with  an  especial  view  to  cleanliness  and  per¬ 
fect  ventilation.  Its  dimensions  are  about  22  by  36 


feet — it  has  four  horse-stalls,  surrounded  on  each  side 
with  open  passages,  admitting  freely  both  light  and  air. 
Hay  from  the  “  hay-shute  ”  drops  from  the  loft  above 
into  the  feeding  passage,  and  is  readily  given  to  the 
horses  through  broad  openings  in  front  of  their  heads, 
about  four  feet  high.  These  openings  are  substantially 
lined  with  thick  sheet  iron  to  prevent  gnawing.  The 
partition  containing  these  openings  does  not  extend  up 
to  the  ceiling  above,  and  the  partitions  between  the 
stalls  are  only  high  enough  to  effect  a  proper  separation, 
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allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  passage  over 
which  the  ventilator  is  situated,  is  used  for  clearing 
away  the  manure.  The  ventilator  passes  up  through 
the  center  of  the  hay  loft,  and  supports  the  roof.  A 
harness  and  saddle  room  is  under  the  stairs.  A  large 
cistern  holds  water  enough  for  the  use  of  the  horses,  as 
it  is  brought  up  by  a  pump  at  the  end  of  tho  feeding 
passage. 


dPIiloxes. 


It  is  strange  that  this  beautiful  class  of  herbaceous 
perennials  is  not  more  generally  cultivated.  More  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  them  than  formerly,  it  is 
true  ;  but  still  there  are  very  few  gardens  which  bsast  of 
more  than  the  old  two  varieties  of  white  and  pink  Phloxes, 
known  by  most  persons  only  as  the  “  French  Willow.” 
These  persons  may  lie  surprised  to  know  that  there  are 
several  hundred  distinct  varieties  now  cultivated.  El- 
wanger  &  Barry,  in  their  Catalogue  for  the  present  year, 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  named  Phloxes.  The 
period  of  flowering  has  been  gradually  extending,  until 
it  reaches  from  July  1st  to  the  time  of  severe  frosts. 
There  are  also  several  sorts  of  creeping  Phloxes,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  May  or  June,  and  which  propagate  themselves  by 
runners. 

The  Phlox  in  all  its  varieties,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
requires  no  care  whatever,  except  that  the  plants  should 
be  divided  (either  in  the  fall  or  spring,)  every  three  or 
four  years. 

The  Phlox  Drummondii  is  one  of  (we  are  tempted  al¬ 
most  to  .say,)  the  most  beautiful  annual  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Grown  in  a  mass  in  a  border  by  them¬ 
selves,  nothing  can  exceed  them  ;  as  they  embrace  every 
variety  of  tint,  and  are  in  bloom  for  a  period  of  at.  least 
three  months.  G.  b.  h. 


The  accompanying  plan  and  view  represents  a  barn 
adapted  to  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  erected  by  E.  W. 
Herendeen,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  on  a  tenant  farm  in  an 
adjoining  township.  It  is  neat  and  compact,  and  has 
been  found  to  combine  many  conveniences  for  a  barn  of 
such  moderate  oxpense,  the  whole  having  been  built  for 
about  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  32  by  44  feet,  and 
with  posts  18  feet  high. 
It  is  very  substantially 
built — the  siding  being 
vertical  unplaned  boards 
— the  doors  hung  on  iron 
rollers — and  tho  floors 
made  of  two  inch  pine 
plank,  planed  and  match¬ 
ed.  The  basement  is 
occupied  as  cow  stables  and  shed.  The  horse  stables 
are  above,  experience  having  proved  that  horses  are 
healthier  above  ground.  The  stable  door  is  at  the  end 
of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  view ;  and  directly  in 
front  of  this  door  is  a  wide  stall,  admitting  a  span  of 
horses  in  harness  side  by  side  when  desirable 


N otes  about  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  April  No.  of  The  Culti¬ 
vator,  C.  W.  G.  asks  if  the  Chenango  and  Mercer  are 
the  same  potato  7  I  have  often  heard  them  called,  by 
some  of  the  agricultural  papers,  the  Mercer,  Chenango, 
or  Shenango,  and  the  Neshannock- — the  latter  name  is 
what  they  are  called  here,  where  they  originated,  in 
Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  great  many  years  ago, 
from  seed,  by  Mr.  Gilky,  on  his  farm  near  the  banks 
of  the  big  Neshannock,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  Their  origin  on  the  Neshannock  being  but  a 
few  miles  from  where  it  empties  into  the  Chenango 
river,  may  be  the  reason  of  their  being  called  by 
that  name  sometimes.  Very  few  kinds  of  potatoes 
have  been  so  highly  valued  as  the  Neshannocks, 
and  they  are  found  in  every  section  of  the  Union, 
either  growing  or  in  their  markets.  However  they  are 
not  as  prolific  as  some  other  kinds,  and  are  subject  to 
rot  some  seasons,  hut  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  our 
crops  have  not  been  much  injured  with  the  disease  ;  but 
some  five  or  six  years  ago  potatoes  were  almost  a  total 
failure  here.  I  tried  a  great  many  kinds,  to  find  some 
one  that  would  be  exempt  from  rot.  I  found  the  Rough 
Purple  Chili  to  make  a  good  crop,  clear  of  rot,  two  years 
in  succession,  when  all  the  other  varieties  that  I  had 
planted  in  the  same  field  rotted  so  that  I  never  dug 
them.  The  Neshannocks  that  I  have  met  with  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country,  are  somewhat  different 
from  our  old  original,  both  in  shape  and  color.  At  pre¬ 
sent  I  cultivate  none  but  the  Chili  and  a  few  of  the 
Prince  Alberts.  The  Chili  are  an  excellent  cooking 
potato,  and  will  yield  more  from  the  same  amount  of 
seed  than  any  other  kind  that  I  can  get.  J.  A.  Nel¬ 
son.  Mercer,  Pa. 
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May 


Culture  of  Spring  Wheat. 

Where  winter  wheat  can  be  grown,  spring  wheat  re¬ 
ceives  but  little  attention.  There  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  winter  grain  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  of  superior  bread-making  qualities.  But  of 
late  years,  the  culture  of  the  spring  variety  has  largely 
increased — the  failure  of  the  better  kind  having  become 
very  general  over  its  former  most  favorable  localities. 
In  the  hope  of  escaping  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge 
and  Hessian  fly,  farmers  have  turned  some  attention  to 
spring  wheat — a  hope  which  a  better  knowledge  of  this 
grain  proves  of  slight  foundation  or  importance.  The 
experience  of  late  years  has  enabled  us  to  give  its  pro¬ 
per  position  to  this  crop,  and  taught  us  that  while  soil 
and  culture  have  very  much  to  do  with  success  in  wheat¬ 
growing,  wherever  sown,  or  of  whatever  variety,  that 
the  accidents  of  season  and  insects  cannot  be  wholly 
guarded  against  by  human  labor  or  foresight.  Still 
many  among  us  will  sow  a  few  acres  of  spring  wheat, 
and  will  hence  be  interested  in  a  few  remarks  on  its 
culture. 

1.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  spring  wheat  is  a  deep 
loam,  with  some  portion  of  clay,  but  one  in  which  neither 
sand  or  clay  have  a  large  predominance.  Heavy  clays 
and  light  sandy  soils  give  but  inferior  crops,  as  also 
those  of  a  low  mucky  character.  We  have  grown  very 
good  crops  on  a  gravelly  loam,  sowing  after  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.  An  active,  or  warm  quick  soil  is  required — as  the 
crop  has  only  about  three  months  in  which  to  come  to 
maturity.  This  fact  should  also  be  kept  in  mind,  as  it 
is  an  important  consideration. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  of  a  thorough 
character.  A  clover  ley  turned  under  carefully  in  the 
fall,  and  then  thoroughly  harrowed  or  cultivated  in  the 
spring,  is  thought  very  favorable  for  producing  a  good 
crop  of  spring  wheat.  Corn  or  potato  ground,  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  soil  and  in  good  heart,  we  should  prefer  for  our  own 
sowing.  Let  it  be  well  plowed,  and  brought  into  fine 
tilth  before  sowing.  Other  stubble  lands,  needing  tone 
manured  for  this  crop,  would  generally  be  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  either  of  those  above  named.  The  manure 
applied  should  be  pretty  well  decomposed,  and  the  plow¬ 
ing  anil  preparation  such  as  to  ensure  a  mellow  soil. 
Guano,  poudrette,  and  other  concentrated  manures, 
might  be  employed  in  this  case  with  good  effect. 

3.  Sowing,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  succeeds  best 
very  early  or  very  late,  where  injury  from  the  wheat 
midge  is  apprehended.  This  insect  has  a  certain  period 
in  which  a  greater  part  of  its  depredations  are  commit¬ 
ted,  slightly  varying  in  season,  and  continuing  about 
twenty  days  from  the  middle  of  June.  Late  sowed 
wheat  is  more  subject  to  injury  from  the  Hessian  fly. 
As  to  the  manner  of  sowing,  it  is  essential  that  spring 
wheat  be  covered  to  as  nearly  an  even  depth  as  possible, 
otherwise  it  will  not  ripen  together.  Hence  the  seed 
should  either  be  drilled  in,  or  great  care  taken  in  har¬ 
rowing  down  before  sowing,  so  as  to  cover  at  equal  depth 
as  far  as  may  be. 

4.  The  varieties  of  spring  wheat  are  numerous;  but 
those  now  most  popular  are  the  Fife,  Club,  China  Tea, 
&e.  The  first  is  highly  commended  for  late  sowing ; 
the  second  seems  to  be  deteriorating  in  many  places ; 
the  latter  has  recently  been  quite  successful  in  some 
sections  of  Western  Nevv-York.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
say  what  variety  would  prove  most  successful  in  any 
locality  experience  should  be  consulted  and  regarded. 


So  also  in  regard  to  soil  and  culture ;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  add  that  our  remarks  are  meant  for  sections 
where  spring  wheat  has  but  recently  been  introduced. 


Grass  Culture  in  New-England. 

We  last  week  offered  some  thoughts  on  grass  culture, 
intending  then  to  leave  the  subject  with  our  readers  and 
correspondents ;  but  having  since  seen  reports  of  the 
late  discussion  by  the  Mass.  Legislative  Ag.  Meeting  on 
this  question,  will  glean  some  facts  and  figures  there¬ 
from  throwing  light  upon  it. 

The  chairman,  Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  thought  clover, 
timothy  (herd’s  grass)  and  red-top,  were  the  best  species 
for  hay.  Instead  of  sowing  hay  seed  with  wheat  or 
oats  in  the  spring,  as  formerly,  he  now  plowed  and  seed¬ 
ed  in  August,  and  the  practice  would  become  more  com¬ 
mon  as  its  benefits  were  realized.  This  method  pro¬ 
duced  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  The 
latter  yield  was  obtained  in  Marblehead,  by  the  use  of 
sea-weed  as  a  top-dressing,  applied  after  the  summer 
crop  was  removed. 

Mr.  B.  V.  French  argued  the  general  necessity  of 
drainuge  for  the  production  of  grass  and  hay,  especially 
of  swamp  meadows  and  pastures. 

Mr.  Lawton  of  Great  Barrington,  had  cultivated  land 
for  hay  for  thirty  years  without  breaking  up,  and  had 
realized  as  much  as  two  tons  per  acre— which  he  thought 
worth  fully  as  much  for  feeding  stock  as  a  larger  crop. 
To  give  the  best  quality  of  hay,  the  grass  should  stand 
up  well,  and  much  more  than  two  tons  to  the  acre  will 
not  do  this ;  if  it  falls  down,  it  has  less  nutriment. 
When  he  prepared  land  for  hay,  he  drained,  plowed 
deep,  harrowed  well,  used  ashes  and  compost,  and  plant¬ 
ed  corn,  plowed  again  in  the  fall  and  manured  with 
compost,  and  sowed  down  with  timothy,  red-top,  and 
clover.  Ho  had  less  success  with  grass  sown  in  autumn 
than  in  spring.  Grass  sown  in  spring  without  grain,  the 
ground  manured,  had  produced  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre  the  same  season.  Ho  top-dressed  his  meadows 
every  second  year,  and  disapproved  of  plowing  in  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  manure — it  produced  an  acidity  in  the  soil 
unfavorable  to  the  healthy  growth  of- grasses.  He  had 
underdrained  soft  meadow  land,  and  also  wet  upland, 
with  great  profit.  Irrigation  was  practiced  somewhat 
in  his  section,  and  was  of  much  benefit  to  grass  in  its 
earlier  stage. 

Mr.  Wetherell  of  Boston,  said  that  in  some  of  the 
central  counties  of  the  State,  there  were  lands  which 
yielded  two  crops  every  year,  or  three  tons  per  acre  the 
season.  They  were  top-dressed  every  other  year,  and 
were  not  fed  with  cattle.  The  rule  was  to  apply  this 
dressing  (of  barn-yard  manure)  as  soon  as  the  crops 
were  taken  off,  and  they  were  never  plowed  or  broken 
up.  Clover,  red-top,  and  timothy,  were  the  best  kinds 
to  be  used  for  seeding  land. 

Other  topics  and  other  speakers  are  mentioned  in  the 
reports,  but  we  note  only  those  matters  most!  pertinent 
to  our  general  subject. 

Cracked  Hoop. — Allow  me  to  inform  J.  S.  P.,  if  he 
will  take  a  thin,  sharp  furmer  or  chisel  and  mallet,  and 
cut  the  width  of  the  chisel,  say  li  inch  wide,  next  the 
hair,  abo've  the  crack  crosswise  and  keep  the  hoof  closed 
together  by  means  of  a  round  shoo,  and  soften  up  the 
hoof  with  white  pine  pitch,  which  he  can  obtain  from  tho 
end  of  pine  saw  logs  at  any  sawmill  where  the  logs  can  be 
found,  or  he  can  soften  it  up  with  blue  clay  and  fresh 
cow  manure.  A.  L.  Mexico,  IV.  Y. 
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3STew  Publications. 

Essays  on  the  Soiling  of  Cattle,  Illustrated  from 
Experience  ;  and  an  Address  containing  suggestions 
which  may  be  useful  to  Farmers.  By  Josiaii  Quincy. 
Boston  :  John  Wilson  &  Son. 

The  first  of  the  two  Essays  contained  in  this  handsome 
volume,  was  prepared  by  its  venerable  author  as  long 
ago  as  1819,  at  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Massachusetts.  The  second  was  written  in  1852,  and 
the  two,  together  with  an  address  delivered  just  forty 
years  ago,  comprise  a  valuable  review  of  the  system  of 
soiling,  as  well  as  hints  as  to  other  means  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Agriculture,  and  we  shall  hope  especially  on 
the  former  subject,  to  present  some  considerable  extracts 
to  our  readers.  For  the  copy  of  the  book  before  us,  we 
are  indebted  to  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 

The  American  Home  Garden.  Being  Principles  and 
Rules  for  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  Shrubbery.  To  which  are  added  Brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  table  of  their  Average  Product  and 
Chemical  Constituents.  By  Alexander  Watson.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  New-York  :  liarper  &  Brothers. 

We  copy  above  the  title  of  a  new  hook  which  has  been 
awaiting  notice  for  a.  week  or  two,  and  which  appears  to 
be  a  most  useful  addition  to  our  rural  literature.  It  is 
embraced  in  530  pages  of  clear  type,  and  although  we 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  it  closely7  enough  to 
be  able  now  to  criticise  scrupulously  its  minor  points,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  eminently  practical  in  design  and  clear 
in  execution,  while  its  scope  is  one  that  no  previous 
work  in  our  knowledge  exactly  fills.  [We  have  ordered 
a  quantity,  and  will  send  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  price,  $1.50  per  copy. 


JNTotes  from  Correspondents, 

Value  of  Ag.  Papers. — Enclosed  please  find  $2  to 
pay  for  “  Co.  Gent.”  the  current  year.  I  have  taken 
the  paper  from  the  first  number,  and  have  some  money 
still  in  my  hands  belonging  to  it,  which  I  shall  continue 
to  remit  yearly  so  long  as  the  paper  and  myself  live. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  who  think  Ag.  Papers 
of  no  use,  I  will  tell  y7ou  how  I  got  this  money.  Four 
years  ago  last  fall,  I  bought  some  fine  Leicester  sheep. 
The  first  winter  was  cold,  and  not  having  provided  any 
roots,  the  sheep  had  to  live  on  hay.  In  February  one 
sheep  was  taken  sick  with  a  disease  of  which  I  knew 
nothing,  and  died  the  second  day.  A  few  days  after, 
I  had  been  to  the  post-office  and  got  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  While  reading  it,  my  man  came  in  and  said 
another  sheep  was  sick.  I  was  then  reading  an  ar- 
.ticle  describing  a  disease  among  sheep  called  stretches. 
I  took  the  paper,  went  to  the  barn,  and  found  the  sheep 
in  the  condition  described  by  the  paper.  I  gave  the 
remedy,  (Castor  oil.)  The  next  day7  the  sheep  was  well, 
and  in  March  brought  me  two  lambs  that  I  sold  for  ten 
dollars  each,  and  1  would  not  take  ten  dollars  for  the 
sheep  now.  So  I  think  I  could  put  thirty  dollars  to  the 
credit  of  the  “  Co.  Gent.”  This  is  one  of  many  valua¬ 
ble  items  got  from  Agricultural  Papers.  J.  W.  K.  To¬ 
ledo,  0. 

Barley. — I  send  you  a  sample  of  pure  hulled  bar¬ 
ley,  as  taken  from  the  thresher.  It  is  entirely  new  to 
mo,  though  it  may  not  be  to  yourselves.  Some  years 
since,  a  friend  of  mine  received  from  Salt  Lake,  some 
barley  which  he  sowed,  and  from  its  product  picked 
something  near  a  gallon  of  the  hulled  barley,  which  ho 
sowed,  and  from  which  he  raised  about  two  bushels. 
From  that  quantity,  if  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  he 
raised  forty  bushels  last  year.  I  have  sowed  five  bushels 
this  spring ;  and  the  result  I  will  give  you  next  fall. 

Grafting  Wax. — I  notice  in  ,No.  8,  Feb.  24,  p.  129, 
a  recipe  for  making  grafting  wax.  I  take  one  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  3  lbs.  rozin,  1  lb.  beeswax — melt  well,  and 
pour  into  a  vessel  of  water — grease  the  hands  and  pull 
until  white.  I  have  been  using  it  for  several  years,  and 
prefer  it  to  any  other.  Vegetable  oils  stand  the  weather 
better  than  animal. 

Hungarian  Grass. — I  sowed  last  year  half  a  bushel 


of  Hungarian  grass-seed  on  one  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground.  Having  no  means  of  weighing,  could  not  tell 
how  much  per  acre,  but  double  the  quantity  of  timothy 
I  ever  raised  on  the  same  quantity  of  land.  A  great 
deal  of  it  was  grown  for  sale  in  this  county.  Both  far¬ 
mers  and  livery-stable  keepers  are  much  pleased  with 
it.  For  hay,  sow  one  bushel  to  three  acres — less  for 
seed.  Sow  any  time  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  last  of 
J une  ;  put  in  shallow.  As  a.  feed,  I  prefer  it  to  any  kind 
of  grass  or  small  grain.  It  sells  for  $15  per  ton — timo¬ 
thy  and  common  late  millet,  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Jas. 
Doneghy.  Independence ,  Mo. 

Onion  Culture.— On  page  203,  vol.  xiii,  no.  13,  I 
find  instructions  about  the  culture  of  the  onion.  Mr.  W. 
says  the  drills  need  not  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  inch¬ 
es  apart.  Such  has  not  been  the  experience  of  careful 
cultivators  in  this  vicinity,  where  as  much  attention  is 
paid  to  growing  the  onion  as  any  where  I  know,  and 
where  they  are  as  careful  to  get  all  they  can  from  their 
land.  From  500  to  700  bushels  of  merchantable  onions 
is  looked  upon  as  a  good  crop,  upon  land  well  prepared 
and  highly  fertilized.  Rows  14  inches  apart  has  be¬ 
come  an  established  usage.  If  a  less  distance  would 
do  as  well,  I  think  our  cultivatiors  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  this.  They  are  careful  to  raise  their  own  seed,  and 
to  sow  none  that  has  been  on  hand  more  than  a  year. 
In  selecting  onions  for  growing  seed,  they  are  careful  to 
pick  out  the  form  and  size  they  wish  to  raise.  But  first 
of  all  they  are  careful  to  keep  their  land  clear  of  weeds. 
Essex  Co.  Mass. 

Missouri. — Farmers  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  can 
do  no  better  than  to  emigrate  to  Missouri,  as  lands  are 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  of  the  free  States  of  the 
Union.  Missouri  has  a  good  climate,  and  a  soil,  deep, 
rich  and  strong.  C.  F.  II.  Novelty ,  Knox  Co.,  Mo. 

To  Kill  Li  ve-for-ever. — I  have  seen  inquiries  how 
to  kill  live-for-ever.  I  think  a  good  way  to  do  it,  is  to 
collect  a  heap  of  old  stumps  and  rough  wood— cover  this 
with  the  turf  of  live-for-ever,  and  set  fire  to  it.  You 
will  thus  get  rid  of  a  pest,  and  have  a  fine  heap  of  ma¬ 
nure.  J.  W.  Lequear.  Frenchtown,  N.  Y. 

The  Hog  Cholera. — Hogs  are  dying  in  this  vicinity 
with  “  the  disease,”  and  by  starvation.  There  was  not 
a  bit  of  mast  last  fall,  either  oak  or  beech,  and  no  fruit 
of  any  kind.  I  know  of  one  man  who  has  lost  21  hogs 
out  of  40— another  has  only  11  left  of  40 — another  only 
21  of  60 — another  had  seven  in  a  pen  fattening,  and 
they  all  died.  J.  J.  Craig.  North  Madison,  lnd. 

Management  of  Heifers.— D.  M.  N.  inquires  “if 
it  is  best  to  let  his  heifer  go  dry  after  her  first  calf.”  I 
will  give  him  my  experience,  which  has  been  for  the 
last  ten  years,  to  have  my  heifers  drop  their  first  calf 
at  two  years  old,  and  if  possible  to  have  them  come  in 
when  they  can  get  a  full  bite  of  grass,  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  large  udders.  Let  the  calf  follow  her, 
say  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  wean,  or  sell  to  the 
butcher.  I  then  milk  her  until  about  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  has  her  next  calf.  I  prefer  to  have  her  farrow 
for  one  year — she  will  then  be  four  jrnars  old.  I  choose 
this  course  for  the  reason  that  they  make  better  cows  to 
come  in  at  two  years — not  so  steery  looking.  The  next 
year,  being  one  of  comparative  rest,  nature  has  time  to 
restore  her  exhausted  energy,  and  to  increase  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  full  size.  When  heifers  are  milked  a  short  time 
with  the  first  calf,  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  short 
milkers,  falling  off  about  the  same  length  of  time  they 
were  milked  with  first  calf.  J.  C.  II.  Chesnut  Ridge. 

Flat  Feet  in  Horses. — I  would  inform  E.  R.  B. 
that  it  will  not  answer  to  let  the  shoe  rest  upon  the  frog, 
(or  in  other  words,  the  frog  upon  the  shoe,)  if  so  the 
horse  will  he  lamed.  He  can  grow  out  a  new  hoof  in 
three  months.  Make  a  bed  or  box  of  blue  clay  and  fresh 
cow  manure,  and  make  your  horse  stand  in  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  keep  your  blacksmith  from  paring  awa.y 
the  heel  of  the  hoof,  and  your  horse  is  well.  At  the 
same  time  annoint  the  hoof  close  to  the  hair,  with  white 
pine  pitch  from  green  pine  trees  or  logs.  Careful  usage 
and  kind  treatment  is  necessary.  A.  L.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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Dissemination,  of"  "Weeds. 


A  young  farmer  once  remarked  to  us  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  new  plants  were  constantly  springing  up 
everywhere,  and  that  at  least  one  plant  could  he  found 
on  every  farm,  wholly  unknown  elsewhere.  Every  one 
having  the  least  knowledge  of  Botany  is  aware  that  this 
opinion  is  simply  absurd ;  and  that  a  new  and  unde¬ 
scribed  plant,  even  after  searching  a  broad  continent  for 
it,  is  a  rare  thing.  Others  again  are  sure  that  one  plant 
often  changes  to  another — which,  however,  they  would 
not  admit  in  the  case  of  animals.  A  friend  once  ex¬ 
pressed  in  strong  language  his  view  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  notion--1*  Only  admit,”  said  he,  11  that  one  distinct 
plant  is  transmuted  to  another,  and  soon  the  whole  face 
of  the  globe  would  be  such  chaos  that  the  Creator  would 
not  know  his  own  works!” 

We  have  at  different  times  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  springing  up  and  growth  of  great  crops  of  certain 
weeds,  when  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  the  seeds 
could  have  been  placed  there.  In  one  instance,  an  old 
grass  field  was  plowed  in  spring,  and  a  dense  growth  of 
the  common  pig-weed  grew  on  the  inverted  sod  ;  in  an¬ 
other  case,  a  meadow  which  had  been  in  grass  many 
years,  yielded  when  plowed  a  profuse  crop  of  foxtail. 
Yet  this  did  not  lead  us  to  doubt  the  immutable  law 
that  all  plants  11  yield  seed  after  their  kind,”  and  that 
to  “  every  seed  is  given  its  own  body  ”  or  identity.  And 
if,  being  on  the  spot,  and  constantly  observing,  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  secret  causes 
which  operated  in  spreading  or  preserving  seed,  a 
stranger  a  thousand  miles  off,  could  not  of  course  ex¬ 
amine  very  thoroughly  into  these  causes. 

This  brings  us  to  what  we  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  our  correspondent,  E.  Link  of  Greenville, 
Tenn.  It  appears  that  he  sowed  wet  land  with  timothy, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  great  crop  of 
chess ;  that  the  chess  was  mowed,  and  timothy  took  its 
place.  He  11  looks  upon  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  as 
a  heresy and  of  course  does  not  believe  that  the 
timothy  changed  to  chess,  and  then  chess  back  again  to 
timothy  ;  but  he  wishes  to  know  how  the  chess  seed  got 
there.  M'e  could  mention  several  ways  by  which  this 
might  be  satisfactorily  explained,  but  none  of  them 
might  be  the  true  one  ;  and  as  we  always  prefer  facts 
to  guessing,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  the  field  of  con¬ 
jecture,  with  so  little  information  as  to  all  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  We  have  on  former  occasions 
explained  the  many  insidious  modes  by  which  the  seeds 
of  chess  are  spread  entirely  unknown  to  ordinary  ob¬ 
servers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  repeat 
them  here. 

Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. 


In  answer  to  J.  G.  Norman — the  art  of  cultivating 
this  plant  artificially  is  perhaps  yet  in  its  infancy 
While  some  cultivators  have  been  completely  success¬ 
ful,  others  with  nearly  similar  treatment  have  failed. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  some  hidden 
quality  in  the  soil  that  has  an  important  controlling  in¬ 
fluence — in  the  same  way  that  while  some  rich  cal¬ 
careous  soils  are  poison  to  the  laurel,  there  are  other 
soils  on  which  it  will  flourish  with  great  success. 

Attempts  to  raise  cranberries  on  strictly  upland  soil 
have  generally  resulted  in  failure  Where  successful, 
the  plants  have  needed  careful  cultivation,  and  would 
not  endure  neglect ;  and  the  soil  instead  of  being  dry, 
has  been  of  the  character  of  moist  meadow  land.  The 
best  soil  is  said  to  be  beech  sand — or  this  applied  seve¬ 
ral  inches  over  a  swamp  surface.  The  clear  sand  not 
only  seems  best  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  pre¬ 
vents  the  entrance  of  weeds  or  grass.  Peat  often  af¬ 
fords  a  line  soil  for  the  cranberry,  if  after  the  roots  of 


trees  and  bushes  are  cleared  away,  the  whole  surface 
is  pared  off  so  as  to  remove  grass,  plants,  &c.,  and 
leave  a  clear  surface,  which  before  planting  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  one  year  to  soften  and  crumble 
it.  Water  is  always  necessary,  but  stagnant  water 
must  be  avoided,  and  there  should  be  sufficient  drain¬ 
age  for  the  overflowing  water  to  be  drawn  off  at  plea¬ 
sure.  Clay  soils  will  not  answer.  Rich  alluvions  will 
make  the  plants  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  manure  will 
either  destroy  them  or  induce  them  to  run  all  to  stems 
or  vines. 

Formerly  the  practice  of  setting  out  in  sods  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  as  this  mode  also  introduces  all  the  weeds  and 
grass  that  happen  to  grow  among  them,  the  practice 
is  now  preferred  of  separating  the  plants.  The  nearer 
together  they  are  placed,  the  sooner  they  mat  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  two  or  three  feet  is  a  common  distance.  It 
is  important  to  procure  the  most  productive  plants,  as 
some,  although  growing  luxuriantly,  produce  but  few 
berries.  Among  others  who  keep  them  for  sale,  D.  L. 
Halsey  of  Victory,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  fine  sort. 
We  would  recommend  our  correspondent  to  procure 
and  read  Eastwood’s  treatise  on  Cranberry  culture, 
published  by  A.  0.  Moore  of  New- York,  and  sent  by 
him  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  We  should 
also  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  correspondents 
who  have  been  successful  in  planting  out  and  raising 
the  cranberry. 

Wool  Table. 


Ens.  Co.  Gent. — I  send  you  a  description  of  a  wool 
table  we  have  been  using  several  years  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  four  boards,  six  feet  long  and  one 
foot  wide,  with  the  exception  of  the  board  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box,  which  is  ten  inches.  This  is  large 
enough  for  Merino  fleeces  weighing  four  to  six  pounds  ; 

twelve  inches  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  largest 
coarse-wooled  fleece. — 
These  are  laid  on  two 
Hi  ^  pieecs  of  3  by  5  scant¬ 

ling,  three  feet  ten  in¬ 
ches  long,  and  the  first, 
(A  ,)  and  third  one,  (B.,) 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  1,  (the  bottom  of 

the  box,)  are  nailed  ;  the  other  two  hoards  (C.  C  )  are 
fastened  to  B.  with  hinges.  D.  is  a  piece  of  board 
nailed  at  tho  end  of  B.  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  box 
(C.  C  )  against,  which  are  held  there  by  catches. 

It  is  supported  by  four  legs  which  are  movable,  and 
whdn  stored  away,  occupies  but  little  space.  The 

twine  is  passed 
up  through  the 
bottom  of  the 
box  near  D., 
and  across  the 
bottom  in 
grooves,  so  that 
the  wool  will 
not  disturb 
Fig.  2.  them,  and  fas¬ 

tened  by  drawing  them  down  in  notches  ma^e  w  ith  the 
saw.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  grooves 

In  using,  the  fleece  is  laid  on  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  sides  rolled  together ;  then  the  sides  of  the  box  are 
raised  and  held  by  the  catches,  (forming  a  box ;)  the 
fleece  is  then  rolled  so  as  to  leave  the  shoulder  exposed 
to  view,  and  tied  ;  the  catches  are  then  raised,  and  the 
sides  of  the  box  drop,  leaving  the  fleece  at  liberty  on 
top  of  the  table. 

The  advantages  of  this  table  over  those  commonly 
used  with  a  box  at  the  side,  are,  the  box  at  the  side  is 
in  the  way  when  rolling  the  fleece ;  it  saves  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  working  the  fleece  in  and  out  of  the  box,  be¬ 
sides  often  tearing  it,  and  is  much  easier  to  construct, 
and  less  expensive.  M.  Catherine ,  N.  Y. 
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USPixtting’s  Fanning  and  Assorting  Machine. 


This  is  a  remarkable  invention. 

The  common  fanning  mill  has  now 
been  in  use  some  forty  years  with 
but  little  variation  or  improvement 
in  its  leading  features.  A  great  ad¬ 
vancement  is  now  made  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  principle,  in  the 
character  of  the  screen  employed. 

The  old  screen  is  simply  woven 
wire.  N utting’s  screen  is  formed  by 
pressing  the  woven  wire,  so  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  remove  the  feeling  of  rough¬ 
ness  perceived  in  passing  the  hand 
over  the  surface.  All  his  screens 
have  almost  the  smoothness  of  glass 
— and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
old  ones,  that  glazed  muslin  does  to 
coarse  bagging.  Three  important 
ends  are  thus  attained.  First,  as 
the  wires  adhere  to  each  other  at 
their  crossings,  the  meshes  become 
immovable ;  and  once  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  grain,  they  always 
remain  so.  Secondly,  as  the  wires 
cannot  slide,  the  screens  remain  per¬ 
fect,  and  their  durability  is  almost 
without  limit.  Thirdly,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  their  glassy  smooth¬ 
ness  allows  the  seeds  to  slide  over 
them  when  but  very  slightly  inclin¬ 
ed  from  the  level,  whenever  any 
vibratory  motion  is  given  to  them. 

The  seed  never  falls  from  above  directly  upon  these 
screens,  but  first  upon  smooth  metal  plates,  flat  with  the 
screen,  in  passing  over  which  and  on  the  screen,  every 
oblong  grain  has  assumed  a  horizontal  posture.  If 
then,  these  grains  are  longer  than  the  meshes,  they 
slide  over  them  ;  if  shorter,  they  drop  through.  Take, 
as  an  example,  a  mixture  of  spring  wheat  and  oats, 
which  is  very  hard  to  separate,  as  tho  grains  are  about 
the  same  size,  except  that  the  oats  are  the  longer.  A 
screen  is  used  whose  meshes  are  longer  than  the  wheat 
grains,  bat  shorter  than  the  oats.  The  latter,  of  course, 
slide  over  and  the  former  drop  through,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  perfect.  Another  screen  separates  chess  from 
wheat  in  the  most  complete  manner.  Every  other  kind 
of  foul  stuff  is  cast  aside  in  the  same  way ;  advantage 
being  taken  not  only  of  the  size  and  weight ,  but  of  the 
shape. 

A  most  important  office  performed  by  this  machine  is 
its  assortment  of  different  sized  seed  of  the  same  grain. 
For  instance,  take  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  grains  of  which, 
to  a  casual  observer,  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  size- 
Pass  it  through  the  proper  screens,  and  one  drawer  will 
be  found  to  contain  only  the  largest,  ripest,  and  plump¬ 
est  grains  ;  the  next  drawer  will  afford  a  good  specimen, 
but  all  the  grains  will  bo  smaller  than  the  first ;  tho 
third  will  be  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  and  the  fourth  only 
the  shrivelled  portion.  We  look  upon  this  result  as  likely 
to  effect  improvements  of  the  very  highest  character  in 
our  agriculture.  An  experienced  farmer  declared,  on 
witnessing  its  performance,  “7  can  now  secure  the 
wheat  crop  completely  from  the  midge  !”  He  expect¬ 
ed  to  accomplish  this  end  by  selecting  the  very  largest 
grains  for  seed,  which,  of  course,  would  be  from  the 
earliest  and  most  perfectly  ripened  plants.  Repeated 
sowings  would  improve  the  variety  so  as  to  escape  the 


lElinei’ys’  Illu.ixiina.ted.  Catalogue. 


The  new  catalogue  of  Emery  Brothers  of  this  city, 
is  the  most  richly  illustrated  work  of  this  kind  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country.  There  are  seventeen  full 
pages,  representing  various  agricultural  implements 
and  machines,  most  of  them  as  seen  in  motion,  and  in  a 
good  style  of  wood  engraving.  One  page  alone  exhibits 
43  different  tools.  There  are  30  pages  more  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  explanations,  &c.,  the  result  of  the  eminent  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  proprietors  on  these  subjects,  and 
which  will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable  to  farmers 
and  implement  makors.  Its  typographical  execution 
is  nearly  perfect.  A  copy  is  sent  by  mail,  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  if  we  mistake  not,  on  the  receipt  of  six  cents, 
and  would  be  worth  for  its  facts,  at  least  ten  times  as 
much. 


insect.  All  the  grain  we  sow  for  seed  may  thus  be  con¬ 
tinually  improved.  A  now  world  of  advancement  seems 
thus  opened  before  us. 

There  are  several  smaller  advantages  of  Nutting’s 
machine.  It  runs  with  very  little  noise  ;  it  is  smaller 
than  the  common  fanning  mill ;  its  vibrations  are  very 
short  and  quick,  having  more  of  a  tremulous  and  less  of 
a  shaking  quality  than  the  common  fan;  the  wind  is 
shot  more  nearly  upward  against  the  bottoms  of  the 
screens,  thus  separating  the  chaff  alike  from  all  parts ; 
and  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  wind,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  motion  in  every  part,  are  most  complete¬ 
ly  controlled.  The  price  is  not  greater  than  that  of  old 
fan  mills.  The  inventor,  Rufus  N utting  of  Randolph, 
Vt.,  spent,  as  we  are  informed,  some  three  years  of 
thought  upon  it,  and  the  machine  certainly  shows  that 
a  great  amount  of  hard  thinking  must  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  perfect  all  its  parts.  With  the  exception  of 
New-England,  the  right  of  which  is  retained  by  the  in¬ 
ventor,  the  patent  for  this  country  is  owned  by  Wal¬ 
lace  Warren  of  Utica,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  no  humbug. 
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No.  1.  Trumpeter — 2.  Nun— 3.  English  Carrier — 

4.  Jacobine. 

No.  1.  Trumpeter. — This  bird  is  above  the  medium 
size  of  domestic  pigeons,  and  is  rather  clumsily  built- 
We  have  6een  several  theories  to  explain  its  name,  but  are 
unable  to  determine  whether  either  is  correct.  Its  note 
when  cooing  is  rather  coarse  and  heavy,  but  no  more  so 
than  its  size  would  indicate;  hence  we  think  its  name 
must  have  been  derived  from  some  other  circumstance. 

The  Trumpeter  has  a  “  turn-crown”  like  the  Barb  ;  a 
smaller  tuft  of  feathers  sprouts  up  at  the  root  of  the  bill, 
called  the  “  horn,”  which  constitutes  its  most  striking 
peculiarity,  while  its  legs  are  very  heavily  feathered  to 
the  end  of  the  toes.  They  are  generally  pure  white, 
though  some  are  very  regularly  mottled  with  black  and 
white  They  are  very  prolific,  excellent  nurses,  and  are 
easily  fattened  for  the  table,  a  consideration  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  so  large  a  bird. 

No.  2.  Nun  and  Moreiiead. — The  Nun  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  our  pigeons,  being  scarce  above  the  size  of  the 
Tumbler.  It  lias  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  “  toy”  pigeons.  Its  head  and  turn- 
crown  or  tuft,  flight-feathers,  and  tail,  should  be  of  the 
same  whole  color,  and  are  either  black,  blue,  red  or  cin¬ 
namon,  while  the  remainder  of  its  plumage  is  pure  white. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  colored  head,  which  suggests 
the  “  veil”  or  “  hood”  worn  by  a  class  of  religionists.  The 
Nun  has  a  small  and  neatly  formed  head  and  bill,  and  a 
bright  pearl  eye.  They  should  not  be  kept  in  close  con¬ 
finement.  Their  appearance  on  the  wing  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing,  especially  a  flock  of  them,  if  it  contains  no  other 
birds. 

The  Morehead  differs  only  from  the  Nun  in  having  its 
wings  entirely  white. 

No.  3.  English  Carrier.— Carrier  pigeons  have  bee. 
employed  from  an  early  antiquity  in  bringing  home  in 
telligence  from  some  place  to  which  the  birds  had  been 
previously  carried.  No  pigeon  can  be  taught  to  carry 
messages  out,  but  merely  to  bring  them  back  when  taken 
from  home  ;  aud  even  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  sys¬ 
tematically  trained  by  commencing  when  young.  At  first 
they  are  carried  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  gradually 
increasing  the  distance  at  each  successive  flight,  they  are 
soou  enabled  to  find  their  way  back  from  great  distances. 
The  greatest  authenticated  distance  from  which  a  Carrier 
has  been  known  to  return,  is  six  hundred  miles  ;  this  was 
from  St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  to  Vervier.  The  commni- 
cation  to  be  carried  is  written  upon  fine  tissue  paper,  and 
neatly  rolled  around  the  leg  and  secured  with  fine  thread, 
thus  causing  little  resistance  to  the  flight  of  the  bird. 

Carriers  possess  far  greater  powers  of  flight  and  endu¬ 
rance  than  any  other  tribe  of  pigeons.  All  have  large, 
powerful  and  rigid' wings,  strongly  attached  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  aud  breast.  They  cleave  the  air  with  almost  incre¬ 
dible  velocity  ;  it  is  stated  that  they  have  been  known  to 
fly,  “  at  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  per  hour.” 

The  question  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled  how 
the  Carrier  finds  its  way  home,  through  such  long  distan¬ 
ces.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  by  instinct,  nor  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  development  of  an  organ  that  phrenolo¬ 
gists  call  locality ,  but  it  is  the  more  probable  that  it  is 
simply  a  strong  attachment  to  the  place  of  its  residence, 
and  the  exercise  of  memory,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed.  This  conclusion  is  sustained  by 
the  fact  that  the  bird  must  first  be  trained,  and  that  it 
cannot  find  its  way  back  during  the  night  nor  in  foggy 
weather. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  Carriers  in  general.  'We 


shall  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  English  Carrier, 
which  exceeds  all  others  “  in  the  perfectness  to  which  all 
the  points  most  admired  have  been  brought,  after  long 
and  careful  breeding.” 

The  English  Carrier  is  next  in  size  to  the  Pouter,  while 
for  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  form  it  has  no  superior. 

The  head  of  this  bird  is  long,  narrow,  and  flattened  at 
the  crown  ;  eye  full,  bright,  and  preferred  fire-red,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  naked  rosette  of  fungus  skin,  larger 
in  males  than  females  ;  bill  straight,  thick,  and  very  long, 
almost  encircled  by  the  “wattle,”  so  called,  which  is  a 
very  large  fungus  excrescence,  rising  high  above  and 
across  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  is  slightly  de¬ 
veloped  on  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bill ;  the 
neck  is  long,  only  slightly  bent,  small  near  the  head,  and 
increasing  regularly  in  size  towards  the  body,  giving  it  a 
cone  shape  ;  the  breast  is  largely  developed  ;  back  broad 
across  the  shoulders  and  narrowing  towards  the  tail. 

These  birds  are  mostly  black — a  few  are  dun,  and  fewer 
still  White;  while  others,  less  esteemed,  are  splashed  or 
mottled.  They  are  very  hardy,  prolific,  and  excellent 
nurses. 

No.  4.  jAContNE.— Thif.  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  the 
domestic  pigeons.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  row  of  in¬ 
verted  feathers  that  almost  surrounds  the  head,  which 
fanciers  have  thought  to  resemble  the  “cowl  or  hood” 
worn  by  the  Jacobine  friars.  The  inverted  feathers 
should  continue  in  a  “  chain”  down  each  side  of  the  neck 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  wings.  The  more  compact  the 
feathers  in  the  chain,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  each 
other  under  the  throat,  the  better.  This  ruffle  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  bird,  and  when  fully  deve¬ 
loped  makes  a  very  striking  and  attractive  appearance. 

The  head  is  small  ;  beak  small  and  short ;  and  a  pearl 
eye.  The  head,  flight-feathers  and  tail,  should  always  be 
a  clear  white,  but  the  remainder  of  the  bird  may  be  any 
whole  color,  ns  black,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  or  buff;  a 
few  are  mottled,  and  others  entirely  white,  but  they  are 
not  much  prized.  The  blacks  and  yellows  are  decidedly 
the  prettiest.  Some  think  them  poor  breeders,  but  they 
have  been  very  prolific  with  us. 

The  Jacobine  is  sometimes  called  Ruffled  Jack,  Ruffle, 
and  Ruff.  d.  s.  h. 


Red  Antwerp  Raspberry. 

Messrs  Editors — The  Red  Antwerp  raspberry  has 
proved  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  the  best  cultivators  of 
interior  Kentucky.  No  winter  protection  that  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  crop.  Our  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  those  of  New- 
York,  but  the  changes  of  temperature  are  much  more 
frequent  and  sudden  We  have  too,  more  rain  than  is 
common  with  you.  The  growth  of  the  cane  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  vigorous,  and  leaves  and  flowers  are  put  forth 
abundantly  in  spring.  The  cane  appears  healthy 
and  strong,  until  about  the  time  when  the  fruit  should 
begin  to  form,  when  the  leaves  wither  and  dry  up,  and 
by  the  middle  of  July  four-fifths  of  the  bearing  canes 
are  dead. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents,  familiar  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  furnish  through  your  columns 
an  explanation  and  a  remedy  1  I  should  like  to  have 
a  detailed  account  of  your  mode  of  protecting  it  in 
New-York.  A  Subscriber.  .  Lexington,  Ky. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  death  of  the  canes  at  mid¬ 
summer.  Where  this  variety  fails  in  the  eastern  States, 
it  is  either  injured  by  winter,  and  exhibits  this  injury 
in  spring;  or  is  unproductive  from  unfavorable  soil, 
the  canes  growing  thriftily  through  the  summer.  To 
protect  it  from  the  effects  of  winter,  bend  over  the 
cane,  first  making  a  small  mound  of  a  few  inches,  across 
which  to  bend  the  foot  of  the  stems  so  as  not  to  break 
them,  and  then  cover  them  with  an  inch  or  too  of  soil. 
The  labor  is  economized  by  bending  the  canes  of  two 
stocks  towards  each  other,  and  covering  both  at  one 
operation. 

We  have  generally  found  the  Red  Antwerp  unpro¬ 
ductive  on  light  and  gravelly  soils  where  the  Fastolff 
and  Franconia  have  done  well.  The  Antwerp  appears 
to  need  a  deep,  rich,  6trong  and  adhesive  loam. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


IIen  Manure. — Having  read  several  articles  in  your 
paper  on  the  use  of  hen  manure  for  corn,  I  have  re¬ 
solved  to  try  an  experiment  with  it  myself  the  coming 
year ;  the  result  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
at  some  future  time.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is,  if 
the  manure  can  not  be  mixed  with  something,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  of  covering  it  in  the  hill  before  the 
corn  is  dropped,  thereby  saving  labor,  for  we  understand 
the  manure  will  injure  the  seed  if  they  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  C.  G.  W.  Buskirk’s  Bridge  [The 
hen  manure  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  dried  peat,  dry  loam,  charcoal  dust,  or  coal 
ashes,  and  applied  directly  in  the  hill.  Billings’  corn 
planter  will  drop  it  with  corn,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  earth  between  the  seed  and  the  manure,  pro¬ 
vided  the  latter  has  been  allowed  to  become  quite  dry, 
so  as  to  be  well  pulverized  before  placing  it  in  the  hop¬ 
per  of  the  planter.] 

Sheep  Ticks. — Will  you  inform  me  what  will  rid  a 
flock  of  sheep  of  lice  or  ticks  ?  Jas.  Ralston.  [Tobac¬ 
co  water  is  commonly  used.  For  100  sheep  or  lambs 
use  four  or  five  pounds  of  coarse  tobacco  or  stems,  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  and  boiled  an  hour  in  two  or  three  pails  of 
water,  and  then  add  water  in  the  tub  until  half  a  barrel 
or  more  of  the  decoction  is  made.  In  dipping  the  ani¬ 
mals,  be  careful  that  none  of  the  liquid  reaches  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  it  should  be  well  squeezed  from 
the  wool  after  immersion,  on  a  rack  or  board  over  the 
tub,  to  prevent  waste.  A  few  days  after  shearing,  the 
ticks  are  mostly  confined  to  the  lambs,  and  if  the  latter 
are  then  dipped,  it  is  generally  sufficient.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  correspondents  may  give  a  better  remedy  ] 
Ditching  Plow. — (J.  C.  Cook,  Columbus,  Geo )  The 
price  of  this  plow  is  $10  at  the  place  of  manufacture. 
It  is  now  made  by  Paschall  Morris  of  Philadelphia, 
who  can  supply  all  eastern  and  southern  demands.  It 
is  no  more  liable  to  injury  from  roots,  stones,  &e.,  than 
the  common  plow. 

Allen’s  Potato  Digger. — 1  suppose  Allen’s  potato 
digger  was  thoroughly  tried  last  fall.  As  I  think  of 
sending  for  one,  I  wish  to  know  how  much  better  it  is 
than  the  corn-plow  and  spade  method.  Illinois.  [It 
exceeds  in  value  the  corn  plow,  by  throwing  the  pota¬ 
toes  all  or  nearly  all  to  the  surface,  separating  them 
from  the  earth.  It  will  save  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  labor  of  digging  by  hand  hoes.  We  think  it  a  valu¬ 
able  implement] 

Hay  Press. — I  desire  information  in  regard  to  best 
hay  press.  What  patent  is  now  the  most  approved,  and 
what  will  be  the  cost?  J.  II.  L.  Rome ,  Geo.  [Dede- 
ric-k’s  “Parallel  Lever  Hay  Press,”  made  in  this  city 
by  Levi  Dederick  is  the  one  generally  used  in  this 
section,  and  we  know  of  no  better  any  where.  Price 
from  $130  to  $165.] 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health. — Will  you  please  in¬ 
form  me  where  Dr.  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health  is  publish¬ 
ed,  and  what  are  the  terms  ?  M.  Franklin.  Ballston 
Center  [By  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  New-York  city — 
monthly,  price  $1  a  year.] 

Horses  Rubbing. — Is  there  any  way  to  prevent 
horses  rubbing  their  tails?  I  have  been  troubled  a 
great  deal,  in  preparing  stock  for  fairs,  by  their  rubbing 
sometimes  nearly  all  the  hair  off  their  tails,  j.  d. 

Blindness  in  Horses. —  A  gentleman  inquires 
through  your  columns,  what  can  be  done  for  his  horse, 
which  he  fears  is  getting  blind.  I  will  give  him  a  sim¬ 
ple  remedy,  which  may  be  of  use  to  him  and  others. 
Take  half  a  pint  of  rain-water,  one  gill  of  good  rum, 
and  one  table-spoon  of  fine  salt — mix  well,  and  put  it 
into  the  eye  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  a  fine  colt  that  was  at  pasture  some  distance 
from  the  house,  where  it  was  not  often  seen.  It  came 
to  the  barn  one  day  with  another  horse,  and  was  ob¬ 
served  to  act  strangely.  Upon  examination,  it  was 
found  to  be  nearly  blind,  in  consequence  of  wolf  teeth. 


The  teeth  were  taken  out,  and  a  few  applications  of  this 
eye-water  removed  the  film,  and  it  has  now  as  bright 
an  eye  as  any  other  horse. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  his  heifers  had  her  eye  hurt 
or  diseased  in  some  way,  so  that  the  whole  pupil  turned 
perfectly  white.  The  eye-water  was  applied,  and  she 
can  now  see  as  well  as  ever.  A.  II.  Bronson.  Calla- 
nan's  Corners. 

Analysis  of  Millet. — Can  von  furnish  your  rend¬ 
ers  with  an  analysis  of  the  grass  and  seed  of  Hungarian 
or  other  millet  seed,  so  as  to  know  whether  it  is  a  hard 
crop  on  land  ?  F.  J.  Hoffman.  Lewiston.  [We  do 
not  find  an  analysis  of  the  plant,  but  give  the  following 
analysis  of  the  seed  from  an  English  work : 


Albuminous  compounds, .  15.00 

Starch,  with  a  little  gum,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre,.  65.80 

Oily  matter, .  3.60 

Water, .  11.20 

Inorganic  constituents,  (Ash,) .  4.40 


100.00 

Grafting  the  Grape. — Which  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  mode  of  grafting  the  grapevine  ?  What  time 
should  the  operation  be  performed,  and  which  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  the  grafts?  J.  W.  L.  [The  grafts 
should  be  cut  early,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  moist  place. 
The  grafting  should  be  delayed  until  after  the  leaves  are 
partly  expanded.  The  grafting  may  be  by  the  cleft 
mode,  precisely  as  in  grafting  fruit  trees,  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Sometimes  no  wax  is  applied,"  and  the 
earth  heaped  up — but  waxing  is  better.] 

Prolapsis  Uteri  in  Cows. — I  have  a  very  fine, 
three  year  old,  that  brought  her  first  calf  about  four 
weeks  ago.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  cast  her  withers, 
as  our  farmers  say,  which  means  that  the  uteru  turn¬ 
ed  inside  out,  and  was  extended.  It  was  replaced  with 
difficulty,  but  she  has  recovered  and  looks  well  now,  and 
her  calf  is  large  and  very  fat.  I  judge  she  will  give 
eighteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  I  wish  to  inquire  the 
best  method  of  treatment  in  such  a  case,  if  there  is  any 
plan  to  prevent  the  accident,  and  if  after  it  has  once  oc- 
eured  it  is  likely  to  be  repeated.  Any  information  will 
be  thankfully  received.  If  desired  I  will  tell  you  what 
was  done.  R.  R.  J.  Peacedale.  [We  do  not  know  of 
any  special  treatment  to  prevent  this  accident — minute 
directions  for  treatment  at  the  time  are  given  in  Youatt, 
and  more  general  directions  in  Dadd’s  Cattle  Doctor.] 

Corn  Planters. — Do  you  know  of  a  machine  that 
will  plant  corn  in  rows,  both  ways,  say  3^  or  4  feet  dis¬ 
tant  each  way,  so  that  the  corn  can  be  plowed  both 
ways  ?  If  so  please  name  the  machine  to  which  you 
would  give  the  preference  for  that  purpose  ?  In  your 
remarks  on  Billing’s  Cora  Planter,  (Feb.  10,)  you  do 
not  say  that  the  machine  is  capable  of  being  made  to 
plant  corn  in  squares  with  the  hills  of  corn  equi-distant 
every  way,  and  be  made  to  drop  any  required  number 
of  grains.  I  want  a  machine  that  can  be  made  to  drop 
2  or  3  grains  of  corn  in  each  hill ,  and  to  drop  them 
3i  or  A  feet  apart,  east  and  west  and  north  and  south. 
Please  name  the  price  of  the  machine,  and  where  it  can 
be  had.  W.  Todd.  [We  know  of  no  machine  working 
by  horse  power  that  can  be  relied  on  to  plant  com  both 
ways.  We  have  seen  machines  made  for  this  purpose, 
but  slight  inequalities  of  the  ground  will  derange  the 
straightness  of  the  cross-rows,  unless  the  man  who 
drives  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  re-arrange  the  dis¬ 
tances.  Randall  &  Jones’  hand  planter  will  plant  in 
rows  both  ways,  with  considerable  rapidity,  the  opera¬ 
tor  taking  two  rows  at  a  time.  Billings’  machine  plants 
only  in  rows  one  way — the  number  of  grains  may  be 
very  nearly  graduated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  cavities  containing  the  grains  ] 

Painting  Houses. — What  colors  should  I  paint  a 
new  frame  house,  both  inside  and  out,  in  order  that 
every  thing  may  harmonize  ?  The  different  parts  are 
the  following :  The  main  body  of  the  house,  the  win¬ 
dows,  frames  and  blinds,  the  doors  and  frames,  the  cor¬ 
nice,  finished  with  ornamental  verge  and  eaves  boards, 
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the  veranda  posts  and  ceiling  within  the  veranda,  the 
mantels,  and  stairs.  What  pigments  should  be  used  ?  I 
mean  such  as  are  most  durable  and  will  not  fade.  The 
house  stands  in  a  lawn  surrounded  by  a  few  large  and 
a  few  medium  sized  trees.  If  you  will  answer  the 
above  you  will  not  only  confer  a  favor  upon  an  old 
subscriber,  but  may  at  the  same  time  benefit  others 
of  your  readers.  A  Subscriber.  [There  are  many 
shades  of  light  brown,  which  cannot  be  described  by 
words,  that  afford  agreeable  colors  for  the  exterior 
of  houses.  Brown  letter-envelopes  and  other  tinted 
paper  will  frequently  afford  good  specimens  of  color. 
In  houses  of  moderate  pretensions,  we  would  have  the 
window  frames,  doors,  cornice,  Ac.,  all  of  one  color.  The 
blinds  would  do  if  green,  but  a  light  olive  brown  would 
be  better.  Houses  of  considerable  pretensions  may 
have  the  window  frames  and  cornice  a  little  darker  than 
the  rest.  The  interior  may  be  either  china  white,  or  a 
shade  of  brown,  lighter,  warmer,  and  more  lively  than 
the  outside,  especially  if  grained.  The  great  secret  to 
make  any  paint  durable  is  first  to  put  on  a  coat  of 
white  lead— this  holds  all  that  comes  after — as  ochre, 
amber,  the  Brandon  browns,  Ac.,  all  of  which  by  proper 
mixture  make  good  browns.] 

Tan-Bark. — I  would  like  to  know,  (through  the 
columns  of  the  Cultivator)  if  any,  in  what  manner  tan- 
yard  bark  may  be  applied  to  land  or  trees  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  I  am  living  within  a  mile  of  a  tannery  and 
can  get  as  much  of  the  bark  as  I  wish  for  the  carting  of 
it.  If  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  of  any 
way,  in  which  it  may  be  made  to  pay  for  the  trouble, 
you  will  oblige  the  inquirer,  d.  n.  A.  [Tan-bark  is  of 
little  or  no  value  except  for  mulching.  The  best  mulch 
is  mellow,  constantly  cultivated  earth,  but  in  its  absence 
tan-bark  answers  a  good  purpose,  provided  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  mulched  is  twice  as  great  as  the  height  of 
the  tree,  the  distance  to  which  the  roots  usually  extend. 
Very  old,  well  rotted  tan-bark,  will  make  heavy  soil 
lighter.] 

Ayrshire  Cattle. — J.  W  0 ,  Oak  Knoll ,  Cal. 
For  prices,  Ac.,  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  address  T.  H.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  M.  Treadwell,  251 
Pearl-st.,  New- York  city.  The  cows  of  this  breed,  are 
generally  good  milkers. 

Core  for  a  Cracked  Hoof. — J.  S.  P.  inquires  for 
a  cure  for  cracked  hoof.  Let  him  take  a  chisel,  and 
with  a  light  blow  make  a  cut  across  the  top  of  the  crack, 
just  in  the  hair.  This  in  healing,  will  cause  the  hoof 
to  grow  together;  but  it  will  take  some  time  for  the 
crack  to  grow  out,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  hard 
part  of  the  hoof  grow  together.  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  about  a  horse  Is  a  surfeited  horse  generally  con¬ 
sidered  incurable  I  I  understand  a  celebrated  V.  S.  of 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  is  ready  to  affirm  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
curable  disease.  I  do  not  find  that  Youatt  considers  it 
so.  J.  W.  Lequear.  Frenchtovm,  N.  Y. 

Mixing  of  Melons,  Ac. — Will  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  squashes,  planted  in  the  same  garden,  mix  so  as  to 
affect  injuriously  the  flavor  of  melons,  or  does  the 
“  mixing”  simply  affect  the  seeds ,  so  as  to  render  them 
worthless?  C.  S.  L.  [The  seeds  only  mix  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  fruit  the  next  year. 

Back  Vols.  Cultivator. — Have  you  back  volumes 
of  The  Cultivator?  If  you  have,  how  many  vols. 
back  ?  W.  R.  Evanston,  III.  [We  can  supply  all  the 
vols.,  (six)  of  the  third  series  of  The  Cultivator — 
price,  well  bound  in  muslin  75  cents  per  vol.,  or  $1  per 
vol.  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  ] 

My'er’s  Sugar  Cane  Mill. — Can  you  inform  me  in 
the  correspondent’s  column  of  the  Cultivator  for  May, 
where  Myer’s  Sugar  Cane  Mill  can  be  obtained,  and  at 
what  price  ?  Also  where  Thomas  H.  Miller  lives,  who 
cracks  it  up  so  high  ?  Also  whose,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  best  sugar  cane  mill  extant,  and  whether  horizontal 
or  perpendicular?  E.  S.  Holmes.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
[We  neither  know  the  price,  or  where  Myer’s  Sugar 
Cane  Mill  is  manufactured,  nor  are  we  able  to  give  the 


address  of  T.  II.  Miller.  As  we  have  had  no  experience 
in  the  use  of  sugar-cane  mills,  we  can  give  no  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  best.] 

Luthf.r  H.  Tucker,  Junior  Editor  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  Thf.  Cultivator,  was  a 
passenger  on  board  the  steamship  Vanderbilt,  which 
left  New-York  for  Southampton  and  Havre  on  the  23d 
inst.  His  letters,  which  will  be  commenced  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Europe,  will  keep  our  readers  informed  as 
to  his  travels,  until  his  return  in  September.  Hon.  Ira 
Harris,  Mrs.  Harris  and  two  daughters,  and  Col.  II. 
R.  Rathbone  of  this  city,  were  passengers  in  the  samo 
ship. 

Shares’  Harrow. 


We  have  given  a  full  practical  trial  to  Share's  har¬ 
row,  received  from  Pease  A  Egglesron  of  this  city.  It 
proves  to  be  an  admirable  implement  for  its  intended 
purpose.  It  completely  pulverizes  the  surface  of  in¬ 
verted  sod,  effecting  this  at  least  three  times  as  deep  as 
the  same  is  performed  by  the  common  harrow.  Besides 
this,  it  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  the  common 
harrow  as  well  as  over  the  gang  plow,  in  that  it  does 
not  tear  up  the  sod  or  bring  up  the  grass.  This  advan¬ 
tage  results  from  the  peculiar  form  of  each  tooth,  which 
at  first  presses  the  sod  down  like  a  sled-runner — then 
cuts  it  in  the  direction  of  motion — then  throws  the  earth 
sideways  like  the  mould-board  of  a  plow.  The  inven¬ 
tor  of  this  tooth  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  thus 
combining  in  the  proper  order  these  three  offices. 

The  form  of  the  harrow  is  neat  and  perfect.  Its 
three  bars  are  folded  snugly  together  for  conveyance, 
and  opened  again  for  use,  and  firmly  braced,  with  al¬ 
most  a  single  motion  of  the  hand. 

We  tried  this  harrow  side  by  side  with  a  common, 
nearly  new,  and  well  made  double-square  or  Scotch 
harrow.  The  Shares  harrow  pulverized  more  efficiently 
and  more  than  twice  as  deep,  at  twice  passing,  as  the 
square  one  at  four  times. 

Every  man  who  cultivates  a  farm  of  any  considerable 
size,  especially  if  the  soil  be  strong  or  adhesive,  would 
certainly  pay  for  this  harrow  in  one  year  by  the  work  it 
would  enable  him  to  perform.  Nothing  can  exceed  it 
in  preparing  inverted  sod  for  corn  or  for  any  other  crop. 
It  would  effect  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  gang 
plow,  in  turning  under  a  coat  of  manure  on  the  top  of 
inverted  sod;  and  it  would  prepare  fall-plowed  ground 
for  sowing  oats  and  barley  early  in  spring,  in  an  efficient 
manner.  It  is  one  of  the  best  inventions  of  late  years 
for  the  farmer. 

ARM  DRAINAG  E.— A  Neiv  Book 
By  Hon.  H.  F.  French  of  New-Hampshire. 

American  Farmers  are  just  awakening  to  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  subject. 

Here  is  the  Book  to  give  them  light ! 

3?rice  $1.00. 

Cr-cT  Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Address  A.  O.  MOORE  &  00., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

May2 — w2tmlt  140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 

Langstroth  on  the  bee- 

An  Instructive  and  Fascinating  Book, 
Unequaled  by  any  oilier  Work  in  any  Language! 

A  Nets  and  Perfect  System  of  Bee  Culture! 

Price  $1.3  5. 

EKF*  Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Address  A.  O.  MOORE  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 
Mayl — w2tmlt  140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 
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Uotra  for  tlje  IJToittlu 

We  learn  that  Mr.  S.  E.  Todd,  an  occasional 
contributor  to  our  columns,  has  in  preparation  a  work  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Young  Farmer’s  Manual,”  detailing  the  va¬ 
rious  manipulations  of  the  farm,  and  including  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Fences,  with  illustrations  of  nearly  every  style  of 
fence,  and  plain  and  intelligible  instructions  to  aid  the 
tyro  in  agriculture  in  building  them  in  a  workmanlike 
and  economical  manner.  Mr  T.  requests  us  to  add  that 
those  who  have  illustrations  of  any  kind  or  style  of  fence 
or  fence  posts,  patented  or  not,  will  oblige  by  forward¬ 
ing  descriptions,  &c.,  to  him  at  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  if  they  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
that  chapter,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  the 
cuts  and  descriptions  will  be  inserted  in  it. 

Buildings  for  County  Society  Fair  Grounds. — 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  style  of  erections 
for  a  society  proposing  to  build,  we  may  refer  to  the  de¬ 
scription  published  on  page  221  of  our  last  vol.,  (Co. 
Gent.,  Oct.  7,  1858,)  of  the  Amphitheater  of  the  On¬ 
tario  County  Society,  near  Canandaigua.  We  do  not 
know  its  cost,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that  better  satis¬ 
faction  is  thus  given  than  from  any  other  kind  of  struc¬ 
ture  we  have  ever  seen ;  and,  during  our  visit  last  fall 
at  the  Fair  Ground  in  question,  we  had  ample  proof  that 
in  case  of  storms  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  the 
health  and  the  wearing  apparel  of  visitors,  may  be  of 
greater  pecuniary  value  in  a  single  year  than  the  first 
cost  of  the  building  itself.  We  presume  our  corres¬ 
pondent  by  addressing  the  public-spirited  Secretary  of 
the  Ontario  society  at  Canandaigua,  Gideon  Granger, 
Esq ,  will  obtain  at  once  every  detail  he  can  desire. 

The  Next  California  State  Fair. — The  citizens 
of  Sacramento  City,  where  the  fair  of  the  California 
State  Ag.  Society  is  to  be  held  this  fall,  and  those  of 
the  county,  seem  to  be  in  earnest  about  the  matter. 
They  have  already  obtained  authority  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  tax  the  whole  people  of  the  county  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  one  per  cent. ;  by  this  means,  the  sum  of  $30,000 
will  be  raised  for  Public  Buildings  and  Fair  grounds. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society,  held  at 
Sacramento,  Feb.  25,  it  was  resolved  that  in  addition  to 
the  $5,000  which  the  State  appropriates  for  the  payment 
of  premiums,  and  which  it  was  decided  to  pay  in  all 
cases  in  cash,  there  should  also  be  offered  by  the  Society 
$7,000  from  its  own  funds,  to  be  paid  either  in  plate, 
medals,  diplomas,  books,  &c  ,  as  should  be  deemed  most 
advisable.  All  this  looks  as  though  the  people  of  our 
western  coast  were  likely  to  start  with  a  better  idea  of 
the  importance  of  Agriculture  to  the  community,  than 
has  even  yet  grown  up  in  some  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Confederacy.  There  is  now  enough  improved  stock, 
cultivated  fruit,  good  tillage,  and  public-spirited  enter¬ 
prise  in  California,  to  make  a  most  interesting  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  this  fall,  and  one,  the  fruits  of  which 
will  have  no  inconsiderable  bearing  upon  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  State. 

Bees  for  Oregon. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Stephens  from  California,  has  just  passed  through 
this  city,  with  50  stocks  of  Bees,  destined  for  Oregon. 
They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Quinby  of  St.  Johnsville, 
N.  Y.  We  think  he  could  hardly  have  made  a  selection 
in  a  better  quarter. 

More  Short-Horns  at  Albany. — Mr.  Wm.  Hurst 
has  purchased  of  Samuel  Thorne,  Esq.,  the  roan  heifer 
“Minna,”  got  by  “  Duke  of  Gloster,”  (11382,)  out  of 
imp.  “  Minerva  2d.,”  bred  by  Mr.  Slade,  Kemiral  House, 
England.  Also  the  noted  cow  “  Bloom,”  imported  by 
Col.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  and  illustrated  in  his  Catalogue 
for  1856,  bred  by  Mr.  Fowle,  Northallerton,  Eng.,  and 
winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  New-York  State  Show 
in  1854.  Mr.  Hurst  has  moreover  purchased  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  the  roan  cow  “  Bellflower 
2d.,r  bred  by  Geo.  Vail,  Esq.,  and  her  young  bull  “  Be¬ 


man  Duke.”  Bellflower  2d,  was  got  by  Mr.  Vail’s  Me¬ 
teor  104,  (11811,)  out  of  Bellflower,  bred  by  the  late 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

pT  The  call  for  a  convention  of  Cattle  Breeders 
which  we  recently  published,  drew  together  a  number 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  various  breeds,  at  Hart¬ 
ford  last  week,  who  organized  under  the  Presidency  of 
John  T.  Norton,  Esq.,  Secretary.  M.  C.  Weld.  We 
leam  from  the  Homestead  that  a  constitution  was  form¬ 
ed  of  an  “  Association  of  Breeders  of  Thorough-bred 
Neat  Stock,”  which  received  the  signatures  of  33 
breeders — 1  each  from  Vermont  and  New-York,  11  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder  from  Connecticut. 
Under  this  constitution  the  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed  for  one  year : 

President— John  T.  Norton,  Farmington. 

Vice-Presidents — Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
(Short-Horns:)  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester  Center,  Ct., 
(Devons;)  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  Mass.,  (Ayr- 
shircs;)  Tbos.  Motley,  Jr.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  (Alder- 
neys;)  Ambrose  Bowen,  Oak  Grove,  Medina,  N.  Y., 
(Heretords.) 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Henry  A.  Dyer,  Hartford. 

Among  the  measures  taken  before  adjournment,  a 
“committee  on  pedigrees”  was  appointed,  audit  was 
resolved  to  issue  circulars  asking  the  co-operation  of 
breeders ;  to  direct  the  preparation  of  a  scale  of  points 
for  each  breed  by  the  committoe  on  pedigrees;  to  hold 
the  next  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  next 
March,  and  to  ask  the  aid  and  support  of  State  Ag.  So¬ 
cieties  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  association. 

Draining  in  Ontario  Co. — At  its  winter  meeting 
the  Ontario  Co.  Ag.  Society  awarded  two  premiums  of 
$25  and  $15,  for  the  greatest  number  of  rods  of  tile  or 
stone  drains  put  down  during  the  year  1858.  The  first 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson  of  Geneva,  who  put 
down  604  rods  drains,  of  two  inch  tile,  at  a  cost  of  31* 
cents  per  rod,  and  144  rods  of  drains  of  six  inch  tile, 
costing  70  cents  per  rod.  These  drains  were  putin  nine 
and  a  half  acres  of  land.  The  second,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Tufts  of  Gorham,  who  put  down  500  rods — 2000  tile 
were  1^  inch,  the  balance  of  tile  were  2  inch.  There 
were  some  few  rods  of  stone  drain.  The  tile  drain  cost 
28  cents  per  rod,  and  the  stone  drains  37 £  cents  per  rod. 

JSjp3  Darlington’s  American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants,”  recently  published  by  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.,  has 
been  widely  noticed  as  a  “Second  Edition”  of  the 
“  Agricultural  Botany  ”  of  the  same  author.  This  in¬ 
deed  it  is ;  but  some  prominence  should  be  also  given  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not,  like  many  “new  editions,”  mere¬ 
ly  a  new  impression  from  old  plates,  but  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  enlarged,  and  put  wholly  in  a  new 
form — -an  undertaking  which  as  it  comprises  over  450 
compact  pages,  and  nearly  300  illustrations,  (all  new7,) 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  publishers,  and  aside  from 
the  high  intrinsic  merits  of  the  .book,  should  go  far  to 
attract  for  it. a  generous  patronage  from  the  Agricultural 
public.  [Copies  for  salo  at  this  office — price,  postpaid, 
$1.50.] 

BgY"  The  American  Veterinary  Journal,  by  Dr. 
Dadd,  Boston,  has,  we  regret  to  learn,  been  discontinued 
for  want  of  competent  support.  Dr.  D.  says :  “  The 
only  explanation  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  remissness  on  the  part  of  subscribers  for  the  past  two 
two  years,  my  pocket-book  is  the  seat  of  a  very  severe 
attack  of  dyspepsia,  which  threatens  to  confine  me  and 
my  family  to  a  diet  of  shorts.” 

“Honey  Blade  Grass.” — A  correspondent  in  Mis¬ 
souri  informs  us  that  the  seed  advertised  as  the  “  Hun¬ 
garian  Honey  Blade  Grass,”  was  purchased  by  its  pre¬ 
sent  proprietors  last  fall,  in  St.  Louis,  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel— the  same  seed  which  they  now  advertise,  put 
up  in  bags  stamped  with  the  Hungarian  coat  of  arms, 
at  69  per  bushel.  Those  of  our  readers  who  think  this 
only  a  reasonable  profit,  will  send  on  their  orders  at 
once  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  do 
not  want  the  pictured  bags,  can  get  it  at  most  of  the 
seed  stores  at  $3  per  bushel. 
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Under  the  title  of  “The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,”  the  management  of  the  IT.  S.  Ag.  Society 
have  determined  to  publish  their  proceedings  once  in 
3  months,  instead  of  in  an  annual  volume  or  a  “  month¬ 
ly  bulletin”  as  heretofore.  In  view  of  this  object,  we 
think  the  publication  might  have  been  less  open  to 
criticism,  if  the  title  chosen  was  somewhat  less  ambi¬ 
tious;  as  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  United  States 
Ag  Society  it  is  an  interesting  record  of  what  we  all 
want  to  know,  but  if  comparison  is  invited  with  other 
journals  of  Agriculture ,  we  must  judge  of  it  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  Without  seeming  captious, 
may  we  also  suggest  to  the  proof  reader  to  consult  a 
lexicon  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  Agriculturalists  and 
Horticultura/ists — words  repeated  in  running  titles  and 
otherwise  on  nearly  every  page,  and  always  with  this 
abnormal  number  of  syllables.  The  number  of  the 
“Journal”  for  April,  now  before  us,  contains  28  pages 
of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Society’s  last  Annual  Meeting ; 
11  of  miscellaneous  matter;  then  an  interesting,  al¬ 
though  of  course'  concise,  resume  of  the  State  Ag.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  for  1858,  and  mention  of  most  local  and  county 
ones,  occupying  about  26  pages ;  and  concluding  with 
15  more,  taken  up  with  prospectus,  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  extracts,  notes,  &c.,  of  considerable  variety. 

Personal — A  British  View  of  American  Agri¬ 
culture.— Hon.  Richard  Cobden,  distinguished  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad  for  his  strenuous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  advocacy  of  the  Corn-Law  Repeal,  as  well  as 
other  reforms,  and  who  has  been  traveling  for  several 
months  in  the  United  States,  was  the  guest  for  some 
days  last  week  of  Hon.  Bradford  R.  Wood  of  this  city. 
Mr.  C.,  as  might  be  expected,  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  our  agriculture  ;  for  his  views  as  a  statesman  had  not 
only  lead  him  to  a  thorough  study  of  this  science  in  all 
its  bearings,  in  Great  Britain,  but  his  individual  tastes 
have  likewise  induced  him  to  undertake  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  farming  himself.  He  expressed  his  surprise 
both  at  the  natural  fertility  of  our  soils  and  at  the  neg¬ 
ligence  with  which  we  too  often  regard  its  preservation. 
He  appears  to  have  been  especially  struck  with  the  vast 
expanse  of  productive  territory  which  Illinois  contains, 
and  spoke  in  astonishment  of  having  travelled  by  rail 
in  a  single  State,  seven  hundred  miles ,  of  which 
•probably  six  hundred  and  Jifty  were  fitted  perfectly 
for  plow  lands.  The  resulting  problem,  he  remarked, 
was  one  of  difficult  solution  to  him,  and  vital  interest  to 
ourselves— how  is  it  that  our  farms  generally  average 
the  scant  yield  of  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  while 
our  older  States  are  already  complaining  of  exhaustion, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  England  brings  comparatively  in 
fertile  districts  up  to  a  yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  and 
nowhere  admits  the  idea  of  anything  approximating  to 
exhaustion  I  We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  for 
some  information  as  to  agriculture  in  his  own  land,  and 
for  letters  which  will  enable  us  we  hope,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  to  see,  and  perhaps  imperfectly  explain 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  vast  difference  to  which  he  so 
earnestly  alluded. 

N.  Longwortii,  the  veteran  of  Cincinnati,  was 
recently  chosen  President  of  the  “  Pioneer  Association” 
of  that  city,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  copies  of 
the  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion.  It  is  full  of  in¬ 
cidents,  and  illustrates  not  less  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
place,  and  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended  many 
events  in  the  author’s  history,  not  at  the  time  considered 
to  promise  it, — than  it  does  the  store  of  anecdote  gath¬ 
ered  in  so  long  a  life,  especially  when  it  'has  witnessed 
all  the  stages  of  progress  from  the  log  cabin  of  a  lonely 
settler,  to  the  crowded  streets  where  citizens  are  num¬ 
bered  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Serious  Loss. — We  have  to  record  a  serious  loss  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  no¬ 
ticing  the  misfortunes  that  befel  a  vessel  containing  a 
fine  Cleveland  bay  stallion,  purchased  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  $3,000  by  Dr.  John  R.  Woods  of  Albe¬ 
marle.  The  ship  put  into  St.  Thomas  in  distress,  where 
she  was  compelled  to  remain  for  repairs.  The  cause  of 


the  death  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  buck,  also  the  property  of  Dr.  W.,  was  not  yet 
known  at  the  date  (Ap.  10,)  of  a  private  letter  received 
from  him,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  but 
the  vessel  was  expected  soon  at  Baltimore,  when  the 
events  of  tho  voyage  would  be  at  once  ascertained. 

E3?”  We  noticed  last  week  the  purchase  by  John 
P.  Welsh,  Esq,  of  Oregon,  of  a  Short-Horn  bull  from 
Mr.  Thorne,  for  exportation  to  that  State.  We 
now  learn  that  Mr.  W.  took  in  the  same  steamer 
with  the  above,  the  thorough-bred  mare,  “  Mary 
Chilton,”  by  imported  Glencoe ;  the  South-Down 
buck  No.  220,  3  yrs.  old,  bred  by  Jonas  Webb, 
and  imported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Betts;  a  Hampshire 
buck.  2  yrs.  old,  bred  by  Lord  Portsmouth  ;  two  South- 
Down  lambs,  bred  by  R.  A.  Alexander,  Esa,  of  Wood- 
burn,  Woodford  Co,  Ivy  ;  three  New-Oxfordshire  lambs, 
bred  by  John  T.  Andrew,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  and 
one  shepherd  bitch. 

The  One  Eve  Potato  System.  —  T  E  J.,  East 
Windsor  Hill,  Ct.,  reports  in  the  Horn  estead  that  ha  ving 
read  in  hisCuLTiVATOR  last  year,  the  articles  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent  Gerald  IIowatt  on  Potato  Culture  ;  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  H.’s  directions  substantially  “  till  he  came  to 
the  harrowing,”  of  which  T-  E  J  was  a  little  afraid. 
He  therefore  substituted  for  that  implement,  what 
“  might  be  called  a  bush  harrow,”  made  by  inserting 
the  butts  of  white  birch  saplings,  untrimmed,  into  a  joist 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  then  nailing  strongly  to 
this  joist,  some  four  inches  apart,  narrow  strips  of  boards 
sharpened  at  one  end  like  a  flat  picket,  and  projecting 
down  towards  the  ground  four  inches.  “  This  answered 
the  purpose  admirably” — a  weight  being  put  on  to  it, 
the  first  time  using  it,  in  front  nearly  over  the  teeth, 
“which  caused  it  to  level  the  ground  nicely,”  and  the 
second  time  it  was  used,  over  the  middle  of  the  brush, 
nearly  lifting  the  teeth  out  of  the  ground,  sweeping  off 
the  weeds,  while  the  potatoes  and  their  sprouts,  then 
just  beginning  to  appear,  were  “  unmolested.”  This 
was  on  land  free  from  stones ;  the  crop  was  a  good  ono, 
and  as  the  sprouts  came  up  on  clean  land,  the  labor  of  sub¬ 
sequent  cultivation  was  reduced  one  half,  and  enough 
saved  by  the  process  to  pay  the  subscription  price  of 
several  agricultural  papers. 

Continuance  in  Good  Works. — We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  customary  appropriation  of  $1,000,  for 
the  continuance  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  most  valuable  Entomo¬ 
logical  investigations,  has  again  passed  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

Fine  Lettuce. — Mr.  Roessle  of  the  Delavan  House, 
who  provides  for  the  tables  of  that  extensive  establish¬ 
ment  from  his  own  vegetable-farm,  will  accept  our  thanks 
for  a  supply  of  the  finest  lettuce  we  have  yet  seen,  the 
leaves  measuring  over  twelve  inches  in  length,  which 
is  doing  tolerably  well  for  this  latitude  about  the  1st  of 
April. 

Buckeye  Potatoes.— For  samples  of  this  variety, 
which  may  be  seen  at.  this  office,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
E.  Wanzer  of  Grecnbush.  They  are  somewhat  above 
the  average  size,  although  varying  considerably  both  in 
this  respect  and  in  shape. 

Windham  Co.  (Ct.)  Ag.  Society. — The  next  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  Sept.  21, 
22.  Its  officers  are  : 

President — Apollo  Richmond  of  Brooklyn. 

Vice-Presidents— Albert  Day  of  Brooklyn,  John  Paine 
of  Woodstock,  William  Bennett,  dr  ,  of  Hampton. 

Recording  Secretary — Jas.  B.  Whitcomb  of  Brooklyn. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Chas.  Osgood  of  Abington. 

Treasurer— Edwin  Newbury  of  Brooklyn. 

Clover  on  Barley. — In  England,  according  to  the 
editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  nearly  all  the  clover  is 
sown  with  barley.  The  land  is  made  as  mellow  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  clover  seed  is  generally  sown  after  the 
barley  has  been  harrowed  in  and  the  work  completed, 
except  rolling,  which  is  done  after  the  barley  is  up. 
“  Barley,”  it  is  added,  “is  undoubtedly  the  best  spring 
crop  for  this  purpose.” 
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Shrinkage  of  Corn  in  Drying. — A  member  of  an 
Eastern  Town  Club,  took  100  lbs.  of  ears  of  King  Philip 
corn  as  husked  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  stalks 
were  quite  dead  and  the  ears  dry  and  hard,  and  laid  it 
in  a  box  to  dry  until  the  15th  of  Jan.  It  then  weighed 
841  lbs.,  and  the  shelled  corn,  701  lbs  ,  and  measured 
1  bush.  4f  qts.  This  corn  was  then  laid  on  a  sheet  to 
dry  in  a  warm  chamber,  until  Feb.  4th,  when  it  was 
winnowed,  weighed  and  measured,  with  the  following 
result :  weight,  66  lbs. ;  measure,  one  bushel  and  two 
quarts,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  34  per  cent,  from  the 
ear  at  husking  time,  to  dry  shelled  corn.  We  condense 
from  the  N.  E  Farmer. 

Suckering  Corn — Growing  Pumpkins. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Skaneateles  Farmer’s  Club,  some 
remarks  were  made  on  this  subject,  and  reported  in  the 
Democrat.  Mr.  Gaylord,  on  a  trial  of  the  experiment, 
found  the  unsuckered  corn  the  best.  II.  Ellery  had 
tried  it,  and  thought  it  did  not  pay.  C.  Moses  had  been 
successful  in  growing  good  corn  and  pumpkins  together. 
He  was  particular  in  selecting  seed  from  pumpkins 
which  had  large  crowns. 

Osier  Willow — The  Right  Kind. — In  regard  to 
planting  osiers  for  market,  G.  W.  Thomas  of  Fulton,  N- 
Y.,  says  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker ,  that  he  planted 
three  acres  three  years  ago,  two  to  the  Salix  purpurea; 
(or  /S.  viminalis  of  some  writers,)  and  one  to  the  Salix 
triandra.  The  first  is  “  every  time,  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  good?'  The  latter  is  worthless,  or  worse,  “be¬ 
ing  short,  scraggy,  and  every  year  a  little  more  so.” 

Clearing  off  Rocks. — A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Far¬ 
mer ,  after  blasting,  breaking  and  burying  rocks  until 
his  patience  was  exhausted,  says  he  tried  fire  and 
water.  He  collected  a  good  quanity  of  brush,  leaves, 
and  any  combustible  rubbish,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  for 
hour,  about  a  rock  weighing  three  or  four  tons.  He 
then  dashed  on  a  few  buckets  of  cold  water  and  the 
rock  fell  in  fragments. 

Corn  Fodder  for  Wintering  Horses. — It  is  stated 
in  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  that  Jos.  Wright  of  Seneca 
Co.,  has  kept  fifty  horses  the  past  winter  in  fine  order, 
on  corn-stalks,  very  finely  cut.  by  steam  power,  and  a 
little  Indian  meal  sprinkled  over  them,  after  moisten¬ 
ing  the  mass.  He  thinks  this  a  saving  of  one-half  over 
hay  and  oats. 

Profitable  Shef.p.— I  will  give  you  a  statement  of 
a  little  flock  of  sheep  that  I  have  raised  in  two  years. 
I  bought  three  ewes,  two  years  ago  this  spring — two  of 
them  had  four  ewe  lambs ;  and  last  year  six  of  them 
had  eight  ewe  lambs,  making  in  all  fifteen  ewes ;  they 
have  never  had  a  buck  lamb.  I  consider  it  a  pretty 
good  increase.  I  paid  $14  for  the  first  purchase,  and 
the  wool  has  about  paid  for  keep,  and  I  have  just  sold 
^he  flock  for  $75.  J.  Shattuck. 

Unripe  Corn  for  Seed. — A  writer  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer ,  reporting  the  transactions  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club,  states  “  that  corn  gathered  before  fully  ripened, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  house,  germinated  sooner, 
and  was  more  forward  through  the  season,  than  if  left 
to  ripen  in  the  field.”  Have  any  of  our  readers  made 
trials  throwing  light  on  this  point  1 

Delaware  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

President— S  F.  Miller,  Franklin. 

Vice  Presidents— Wm.  D.  Bowie,  Andes  ;  Porter  Fris- 
bee,  Meredith;  J.  B.  Yendes,  Delhi;  Lyman  Lawson, 
Kortright;  Elijah  Roe,  Sidney;  Eli  B.  Hopkins,  Frank¬ 
lin;  Ezra  Osterh out.  Davenport ;  Daniel  Andrews,  Stam¬ 
ford  ;  T.  S.  Hoyt,  Walton,  and  C.  Gibbs,  Harpersheld. 

Rec.  Secretary— C  B.  Wade,  Walton. 

Cor.  Secretary— Z.  H.  Sloat,  Meredith. 

Treasurer — Hiram  Olrnstead,  Walton. 

The  next  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  village  of  Bloomville,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  14th  and  15th  of  September,  1859.  x. 

Pumpkins  Among  Corn. — Should  corn  and  pumpkins 
be  planted  together  7  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  very  accurate  test  of  this  question.  One  trial 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  made,  resulted  in  forty 


loads  of  pumpkins  on  one-lialf  the  field,  against  two 
bushels  increase  in  the  corn  of  the  other  half,  planted 
without  them.  If  neither  crop  grew  very  stout,  per¬ 
haps  such  would  be  the  usual  result. 

Draining  Plow. — The  Associate  Editor  is  unable  to 
answer  the  numerous  private  letters  of  inquiry  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  plow.  It  is  believed  the  advertisement,  and 
the  editorial  account  of  the  experiments  with  it  pub¬ 
lished  last  autumn,  give  all  the  information  necessary, 
and  to  these  inquirers  are  referred.  Much  more  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  incurred  in  experimenting,  than  is  likely 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  plows,  consequently  the 
advertised  terms  cannot  be  varied. 

Remedy  for  the  Onion  Maggot. — Much  loss  has 
been  experienced  among  onion  growers  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  young  plants  by  the  maggot.  Mr. 
Emerson  of  Hollis,  states  in  the  N.  E  Farmer ,  that 
good  guano  applied  on  the  rows  by  sprinkling  on  with 
the  hand,  so  as  to  nearly  cover  the  little  onions,  is  an 
effectual  remedy.  “  The  guano  must  be  good,  and  put 
on  with  a  liberal  hand” — his  onions,  he  adds,  do  finely 
under  the  treatment. 

Steuben  Co.  Fair. — Our  county  fair  is  appointed  for 
the  28th,  29th  and  30th  Sept.  Robt.  M.  Lyon,  Sec'y. 


Grafting  Knives. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  accompanying  drawings  of 
grafting  knives  I  wish  you  to  give  in  your  journal  if 
you  see  fit  to  do  so.  There  is  a  great  gain  in  using  a 
tool  best  adapted  to  its  work,  and  I  think  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fig.  2,  will,  after  an  explanation  of  its 
advantages,  desire  to  procure  it.  Fig.  1  is  taken  from 


April  no.  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Fig.  2  is  the 
knife  used  by  most  western  grafters.  I  have  handled 
both.  The  wedge  point,  a ,  should  be  made  of  steel, 
well  tempered  and  not  of  iron,  (as  was  the  one  I  pur¬ 
chased,  and  which  gave  me  much  trouble  by  bending,) 
for  the  point,  in  pressing  open  the  slit  just  before  plac¬ 
ing  the  graft,  receives  a  considerable  strain 


Fig.  2. 

No.  1  would  be  as  good  as  no.  2,  if  you  could  always 
be  in  a  favorable  position  to  handle  it;  but,  limbs  are 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  at.  In  such  cases,  no 
2,  from  its  form,  is  preferable,  and  a  man  can  in  a  day 
accomplish  more  with  it,  and  with  greater  ease,,  for  in 
driving  in  the  wedge  point  a,  there  is  no  projecting 
knife  blade  in  the  way  of  your  mallet,  (which  should 
be  a  round  piece  of  hard  wood,)  to  interfere  with  the 
direction  of  the  blow,  or  worse  still,  in  some  awkward 
positions,  there  is  a  risk  of  hitting  your  hand  against 
the  blade.  I  mention  this  feelingly.  No  2  is  frequent¬ 
ly  made  too  thick  in  the  blade,  but  when  properly 
made  is  a  very  satisfactory  tool  to  work  wi.th,  much 
more  so  than  the  other,  according  to  my  experience. 

K.  P. 
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Hay  and  grain  protectors. 

The  subscribers  have  for  four  years,  by  extensive 
correspondence,  by  practical  observation,  and  by  many 
experiments,  endeavored  to  obtain  information  that  would 
be  a  guide  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  Hay  and  Grain 
Covers,  and  we'now  offer  the  results  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  to  the  public.  We  knoio  that  our  Protectors  are  the 
best  ever  yet  offered  to  the  farmers.  As  to  the  utility  of 
the  covers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  intelligent  farmers 
in  every  part  of  our  country. 

Orders  for  samples  or  covers  should  be  forwarded  at 
once.  CHASES  &  FAY, 

No.  14  City  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 
May5— weow2tw8tm3t 


Art  It  in  an  <fe  IVLiller’s  Patent. 


The  subscriber  takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
Farmers  to  the  “Buckeye,”  the  most  complete  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Mower  ever  introduced  ;  combining  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  perfect  Mower. 
Its  frame  is  supported  on  two  driving  wheels ,  either  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  other.  The  Cutter  Bar  is 
attached  to  the  frame  by  a  Double  Hinge  Joint,  which 
allows  either  end,  or  the  whole,  to  rise  or  fall,  to  conform 
to  inequalities  of  the  land.  By  means  of  a  lever ,  the  Cut¬ 
ters  can  be  raised  to  pass  obstructions  or  over  cut  grass- 
in  mowing  can  turn  either  to  right  or  left— always  throws 
itself  out  of  gear  in  backing,  and  backs  with  the  ease  of  a 
cart ;  is  light  draft,  free  from  side  draft ;  has  no  wreight 
on  the  horse’s  neck  ;  is  safe  for  the  driver  ;  almost  noise¬ 
less  in  its  operation  ;  works  well  on  any  land — side-hills  or 
salt  meadows  ;  and  in  any  grass,  whether  lodged  or  stand¬ 
ing.  at  a  slow  walk  of  either  horses  or  oxen. 

H'ften  not  in  use,  the  Cutters  can  he  instantly  folded  over 
the  front  of  the,  frame,  and  the  Mower  then  driven  any  dis- 
taxi.ee  on  the  road.  This  feature  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Buckeye  Mower. 

Since  its  first  public  exhibition,  at  the  Great  National 
Trial  of  Harvesting  Machines  at  Syracuse,  N  Y..  July, 
1857.  at  which  it  received  the  Highest  Award,  the  First 
Premium  Grand  Gold  Meiial  and  Diploma,  as  the  rest 
Mower,  in  competition  with  Manny's ,  Eelchum’s ,  Hal- 
lenbeck's  Alter?  s ,  Hurrah  Is,  Kirby's,  Heath's,  and  several 
others,  its  principles  have  been  fully  tested  by  more  than 
O  le  Thousand  Farmers,  and  without  an  exception,  has 
received  their  unanimous  approval.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  numerous  Fi^st  Premiums  were  awarded  to  the 
“Buckeye,”  including  the  New- York  and  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Societies. 

The, Buckeye  has  no  equal— it  is  the  best  Mowing 
Machine  in  use. 


It  is  warranted  to  cut  and  spread  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  per  day,  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a  driver,  as  well 
as  is  done  by  the  best  mowers  with  a  scythe. 

The  demand  the  past  season  was  far  beyond  our  ability 
to  supply,  and  we  trust  orders  will  be  forwarded  early,  to 
prevent  disappointment.  KS”  Circulars,  with  a  full  des¬ 
cription,  forwarded  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  ADRIANCE, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 

No.  165  Greenwich-st.,  New-York. 

EMERY  BROS.,  Agents,  Nos.  62  &  64  State-st.,  Albany, 
N-  Y.  Mayl — w&mtf 
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SEED  POTATOE  S — (at  reduced  prices.) 

Early  Carpenter, .  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Early  Wendell,. .  1  50  “ 

Early  June . •_ .  1.00  “ 

Davis  Seedling, . . .  1.00  “ 

Dovers, . 1.00  “ 

Prince  Albert . 1.00  “ 

Also  the  following  celebrated  English  and  French  vari¬ 
eties  : 

Early  Manly, .  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Truffle  d’Aout,  (early). . 3.00  “ 

Marjolin,  (early) . 3.00  “ 

Chave  or  Shaw,  fine  for  general  crop,  3.00  “ 

Lapstone  Kidney, . .  3.00  “ 

York  Regents, . . . 3.00  “ 

Forty-fold, .  3.00  “ 

Vittelotto, .  1.50  “ 

Purchasers  ordering  one  bushel  of  either  of  the  above 
varieties  will  receive  with  each  bushel  liberal  samples  of 
three  of  the  new  French  varieties  advertised  by  us  in  a 
late  No.  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  without  extra  charge. 
Cash  orders  will  be  promptly  filled.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

Ap.28— w3t  rolfc  Springfield,  Mass. 

Hardy  Native  Grapes  in  Po;s. 

WM.  R.  P  R  I  N  C  E  &  C  0.,  FLUSHING, 

'  '  N.  Y.,  have  now  growing  in  pots,  above  250  Native 
varieties  of  Grapes,  among  which  are  500  Delaware,  Re¬ 
becca,  Clara,  Logan,  White  Transparent  Catawba,  Sum¬ 
mer  Catawba,  (ripening  one  month  before  the  old  Cataw¬ 
ba,)  and  25,000  of  other  estimable  varieties,  and  those  hith¬ 
erto  high  priced,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  A  Priced  List 
will  be  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

A  General  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grapes  will  soon 
be  published,  and  a  new  edition  of  Prince’s  Treatise  on 
the  Vine.  Mayl — w&inlt 

Agricultural  implements 

AT  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICES, 
Consisting  of  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers  and  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Excelsior  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Harrows,  Straw 
and  Hay  Cutters,  Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  Churns,  Culti 
valors.  Iron  and  Wood  Beam  Plows,  &c.,  &c.  Bond  for 
a  Circular  giving  prices.  For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

Mar  1 — m3t  |  mar  24 — w6t  No.  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York 

TiHE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Poudrette !  Poudrette  !  ! 

Is  offered  for  sale  by  the  subscribers,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  article  has  been  now 
in  use  for  over  17  years,  and  is  the  most  popular  manure 
for  corn  and  early  vegetables,  in  market. 

It  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  can  be  put  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed  without  injury.  Price  $1.50  per  barrel, 
delivered  on  board  of  vessel,  for  any  quantity  over  6  bar¬ 
rels.  $2.06  for  a  single  barrel. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The  undergigned  have  used  the  Poudrette  of  the  Lodi 
Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  number  of  years,  and  upon 
the  crops  set  opposite  to  their  names,  and  can  recommend 
it  as  a  cheap,  and  most  excellent  fertilizer. 

Charles  Smith,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  10  years,  corn. 

Cyrus  Canfield,  Caldwell,  “  10  “ 

.John  Squires.  Livingston,  “  10  do.  and  garden  trnclc. 

A.  J.  Jacobus,  “  “  17  do.  “  “ 

H.  W.  Harrison,  Caldwell,  “  10  do.  “  “ 

J.  Simpson,  Franklin,  “  8  do.  “  “ 

Hiram  Farnham.  Li vingston,  “  15  do.  “  “ 

J.  A.  Harrison,  Orange,  “  10  do.  “  “ 

B.  F.  Lum,  Chatham,  “  15  do.  “  “ 

A  pamphlet  containing  certificates  of  practical  farmers 
in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  every  information 
and  direction  for  use.  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  sending 
the  address.  GR1FFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  Company, 

North  River  Ag.  Warehouse,  CO  Cortlandt-st ,  N.  York. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  FARMERS. 

C  O  IFt  I 

This  fertilizer  is  composed  of  dead  animals,  leather 
scraps,  old  boots  and  shoes,  (gathered  in  cities,)  dissolved 
by  a  new  and  ingenious  process,  into  a  liquid  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  molasses;  to  this  is  added  night-soil,  blood, 
and  ground  bones.  The  whole  is  then  dried  and  ground. 

It  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  well-known 
fertilizing  qualities  entering  into  its  composition.  Circu¬ 
lars,  with  directions  for  use  and  analysis,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  on  application  to  the  subscribers— agents  for  the  Lodi 
Manufacturing  Co.  GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 
North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

March  1 — m3t  No.  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 
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SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS 
FOR  SPRING  PLANTING— Amaryllis  Formo- 
sissima,  crimson,  $1.50  Per  dozen — 15  cents  each. 
Gladiolus  Psittacinnus,  orange,  75  cts.  per  doz.— 10c  each. 
“  Fioribundus,  w’ite  and  pink, $1.50  “  15  ,l 

“  Gandavensis,  scar’t  &  or’nge,  75 

Trigridia  Pavonia,  red, -  1.00 

“  Conchiflora,  yellow, . 1.50 

Tuberoses,  (Double,)  Italian,  white,  76 

Madeira  Vine,  white .  1  00 

Choicest  Double  Dahliae,(by  name,)  3  00 
For  sale  by  WM.  THORBURN,  Seedsman, 

Ap7— w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany. 
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Commercial  a  g  e  n  t  s  w  a  n  t  e  d. 

Able  and  honest  men  front  New-England  or  New- 
York.  A.  W.  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  feb.10-6'* 


Genuine  hubbard  squash  seed.— 

The  subscriber  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
original  introducer  (Mr.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory,)  of  this,  the 
very  best  of  squashes,  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  genuine 
seed  to  all  who  desire.  The  seed  is  put  up  in  liberal 
packages,  at  25  cents  each  ;  by  mail  28  cents.  The  trade 
supplied  at  a  discount  ot  one-third.  One  dozen  packages 
will  be  forwarded  to  one  address  at  the  'same  rate,  or  by 
mail  for  $2.42.  WILLIAM  THORBURN, 

Mar31 — w3tmlt  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

T A  A  R  L  Y  PAR  IS  CAULIFLOWER. 

1  O  Latest  importation.  Premium  Flat  Dutch  and  true. 
Red  Dutch  Cabbage — each  12J  cents  per  package,  or  all 
three  for  25  cts.,  by  mail.  Address  “  RURAL  EMPIRE 
CLUB.”  Macedon  Center,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MarlO — w&mtf.  _ 

MANNY’S  COMBINED 
REAPER  -A-TSUD  MOWER, 

WITH  WOOD'S  IMPROVEMENT , 

If  or  the  Harvest  of  185  9. 


The  subscriber  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  manufacture  this  popular  machine,  and  pledges 
himself  to  produce  an  implement  that  will  fully  sustain 
its  former  reputation,  as  the  best  combined  machine  yet 
introduced,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  as  a  Reaper  or 
Mower. 

It  has  had  a  steady  and  increasing  popularity  from  the 
first  achieving  a  complete  success  in  the  first  important 
trial  at  Geneva  in  1852.  It  carried  off  the  highest  honors 
at  the  great  National  Field  Trial  at  Syracuse  in  1857  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  competition  and  trials  of  1858,  came  out 
with  more  and  better  established  points  of  excellence  than 
ever  before. 

The  general  principles  peculiar  to  this  machine,  and 
upon  which  it  is  constructed,  have  proved  so  successful 
that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  change  them. 

The  main  effort  during  the  last  year  has  been  to  im¬ 
prove  its  mechanical  construction,  to  make  it  stronger  and 
more  durable,  and  sustain  its  reputation  as  the  leading 
and  most  acceptable  machine  to  the  largest  class  of  far¬ 
mers  in  the  country. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machine  as  heretofore,  varies  according  to 
width  of  cut,  and  its  adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  $125  to  $150,  deliv¬ 
ered  here  on  the  cars.  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 
Manufacturer  &  Proprietor, 

Mar24 — wfcmtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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OR  SALE  CHEA  P— D  URIIAM 

BULL  LOCO  FOOO,  (1778)— calved  Mardh  1853 — 
color  red  with  some  white.  He  is  in  prime  condition,  and 
every  way  a  desirable  animal.  Price  $150 — cash. 

R.  HALE, 

Apl4— w3tm3t _ Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

from  reliable  growers. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  ot  the 

most  approved  patterns. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  10 — w&m3ms  60  Oortlaudt-st.,  New-York  City 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

“Hoyt’s”  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Rone  Dust,  Plaster, 

Pond  retie,  Tafeu,  «Src. 

The  above  Fertilizers  warranted  pure,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Feb.  10 — w&m3ms  60  Cortiandt-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Y.  STATE  TILE  WORKS, 

•  On  the  Western  Plank  Road,  near  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

ALDERSON  &  JACKSON,  Proprietors. 

The  subscribers  are  determined  to  make  the  best  Drain 
Tile  in  the  United  States.  Yes,  we  are  determined  to 
make  our  Tile  of  pure  Yellow  Clay,  clear  of  sand  or  blue 
clay,  and  neither  gas  tar  nor  coa]  dust  mixed  through  it, 
as  all  those  canso  the  Tile  to  perish  with  frost,  and  they 
are  not  so  strong.  We  are  determined  to  make  the  best 
Tile  ever  offered  in  Albany,  and  at  the  following  prices  : 

ROUND  TILE— 1$  inches  round, .  $9  per  1000 

21  inches  round, . 12  “ 


CUT  14  INCHES  LONG. 

2  inches  rise, _  $10.50  per  1000 

3  “  16.00  “ 

4  “  35.00  “ 

5  “  6500  “ 

6  “  .  80.00  “ 


2£  inches  rise, . .  $10.50  per  1000 

3J  “  .  15.00  “ 

4J  “  .  18.00  “ 

5|  “  .  35.00  “ 

6i  “  .  55  00  “ 

7£  “  . -  75.00  “ 

Remember  our  Tile  are  near  14  inches  long.  Please 
give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Cartage  free 
to  docks  and  railroads. 

E33"  Emery  Bros.,  Agents,  62  &  64  State-st.,  Albany. 
Ar>7 — weow6m2l*. 


o 


PPOSITION  FOR  ALBANY. 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 

W  DAIL  Y,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.,  from 
the  foot  of  Robin  son-street,  in 
connection  with  the  New-York 
Central  Railroad. 

The  Steamer  KNICKERBOCKER.  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  Steamer  HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Hancox,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Sundays. 

Tickets  can  be  had  at  the  office  on  the  wharf,  for  all  the 
stations  on  the  New-York  Central  Railroad,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 

Baggage  checked  to  all  points,  free  of  charge. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly.  ELI  HUNT,  Agent. 

New-York,  March  10,  1869 — w&m9ms 
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May. 


DL.  HALSEY,  Dealer  in! 

•  CRANBERRY  PLANTS, 

Victory,  Cayuga  County,  3ST.  V. 

Price— $1  per  Hundred— $6  per  Thousand. 

Feb.  24— weow6tm2t 


Gr 


ARDEN,  FIELD,  FLOWER, 

AND  FRUIT  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  a  full  assortment  of  the  above  Seeds, 
of  the  growth  of  1858,  of  the  very  best  qualities,  and  in 
addition  to  all  the  Standard  varieties,  will  be  found  many 
novelties.  Orders  by  mail  attended  to  immediately. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

A  Catalogue,  containing  full  lists  of  Seeds  and  Prices, 
furnished  on  application. 

SEED  POTATOES  of  all  choice  kinds. 

SPRING  WHEAT,  SPRING  RYE,  SPRING  BAR¬ 
LEY. 

OATS  of  superior  quality. 

GRASS  AND  CLOVER  SEEDS.— Honeyblade  or 
Hungarian,  Green,  fine  mixed  Lawn,  Blue,  Orchard,  Tim¬ 
othy, ‘Red  Top,  &.c. ;  Red  Clover,  White  Dutch,  Luzerne, 
&c. 

PEABODY’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-$3  per  100 
— $2  for  50.  Also  Wilson's,  Ilovey's,  and  all  other  popular 
varieties. 

Lawton  Blackberry  Plants. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots,  <$c.,  <J-c.,  <5’c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 


189  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Farm  and  Garden  Implements  of  every  description, 
and  of  the  best  and  latest  improvements. 

Also  Peruvian  Guano,  Dried  Blood  and  Wool,  Bone 
Dust,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  all  other  improved 
Fertilizers  in  large  and  small  quantities. 

M  ar3 — weo  w  5tm2t 


IARUIT  CARRIER,  or  PATENT 

1 TRANSPORTATION  PROTECTOR. 

(See  Co.  Gent.,  May  21,  1857.) 

The  price  of  a  Protector  containing  32  square  one-quart 
boxes,  or  32  of  the  usual  round  boxes,  is  $2.87,  deliverable 
at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Wm.  Murdoch  will 
furnish  extra  small  boxes  at  $4.50  per  gross  for  round,  or 
$4.76  per  gross  for  the  square  ones.  For  a  Protector  con¬ 
taining  four  shallow  peck  boxes,  for  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
&c..,  the  price  is  $2.10.  Orders,  addressed  to  HENRY  B. 
OSGOOD,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  are  solicited.  apl4w4m2t 

SH  A  R  E’S  COULTER  HARROW 

PULVERIZER  AND  GRAIN-COVER  ER. 


Price  $15--Weiglit  185  Pounds. 


Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  11th  April,  1859. 

Messrs.  Pease  &  Eggleston—  Gentlemen — Last  Satur¬ 
day  at  my  brother’s.  (J.  J.  Thomas,)  I  saw  one  of  your 
Share's  Harrows.  He  attached  a  team  of  horses,  and 
tested  it  in  my  presence  by  the  side  of  an  ordinary  double 
harrow,  (of  about  40  teeth,)  on  sod  ground.  Once  passing 
of  the  Share’s  Harrow  lengthwise,  produced  a  surface  ef¬ 
fect  equal  to  two  (or  nearer  to  three,)  passings  lengthwise 
of  the  ordinary  harrow  ;  but  the  penetration  and  pulveri¬ 
zation  of  the  Share's  Harrow,  teas  at  least  ticice  the  depth, 
and  the  tilth  far  more  preferable ,  leaving  the  soil  very 
much  morn  porous  —about  as  much  difference  as  between 
a  new  hair  mattrass  and  an  old  strata  bed. 

I  think,  after  fairly  testing  one  for  several  days,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  confirm  my  present  opinion,  that  the 
Shave’s  Harrow,  in  passing  once  over  ground,  both  ways, 
will  produce  a  better  effect  than  the  ordinary  square-tooth 
harrow  and  best  patterns  of  straight  draft  harrows,  will 
do  in  passing  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times  each  way,  over 
the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  effect  on  the  crop  will  be  even  greater  in 
proportion  than  on  the  soil — the  culture  being  so  much 
superior. 

You  will  please  send  me  one  of  your  largest  size — also 
two  extra  teeth,  as  I  wish  to  try'  the  experiment  of  length¬ 
ening  each  side.  Penn  Howland. 

KF*  These  celebrated  machines  are  manufactured  by 
ap21w4rult  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Choice  breeding  stoc k.— 

My'  herd  of  Short-Horn  Durhams  is  larger  than  I 
desire  to  have  it  the  coming  summer,  therefore  a  few 
young  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Calves,  of  good  quality, 
and  desirable  pedigree,  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  pri¬ 
ces. 

Residence  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Camillus  Railroad 
Station.  P.  O.  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

April  21 — w3tmlt.  E.  MARK8. 


Nansemond  sweet  potato  plants. 

From  let  of  May  onward — 1,000,  $2 — 6.000,  $10 — 10,- 
000.  $15.  Our  experience  enables  us  to  pack  so  as  to  carry 
safely  by  express  throughout  the  north.  Our  plants  have 
produced  good  crops  in  the  north — even  as  far  as  44° — in 
years  past.  Circular  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

O.  S.  MURRAY  &  SON, 

Apl4 — w6tmlt  Twenty  Miles  Stand,  Warren  0o.,O. 

Excelsior  potatoes,  $3  per  bbi. 

Prince  Albert  Potatoes,  $4  per  barrel. 

Duke  of  Cumberland  Potatoes.  $3  per  barrel. 

Peach  Blow  Potatoes,  $3  per  barrel. 

EKF"  All  for  seed. 

Also  a  new  supply  of  fine  imported  GARDEN  SEEDS 
of  all  kinds,  for  sale  bv 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Implements,  Seeds,  &c., 

84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
VFiT  Send  for  a  Circular.  Mar31—  w4tmlt 


During  the  six  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manu 
facture  of  the  Manny  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  I 
have  given  much  thought  and  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  what  I  foresaw  would  be  a  great  want  of  the  Far¬ 
mers— a  lighter  and  cheaper  machine  expressly  for  mow¬ 
ing,  than  had  yet  been  made. 

And  now,  after  the  most  thorough  and  repeated  expe¬ 
riments  and  tests  in  every  variety  of  field,  and  in  all  kinds 
and  in  every  condition  of  grass,  I  am  prepared  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence  to  offer  to  the  farmers  and  dealers  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  desideratum  in  this  department 
of  Agricultural  labor-saving  machines  — a  Mower,  superior 
in  its  capacity  for  good  work  to  any  hitherto  introduced, 
of  easy  draft,  light,  cheap,  and  durable. 

This  machine  I  now  offer  as  my  latest  invention,  to 
meet  a  special  want  of  farmers,  and  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all,  a  Mower  that  for  practical  working,  cheap¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  will  be  without  a  rival. 

I  build  Two-IIorse  and  One-Horse  Mowers.  The  Two- 
Horse  Mower  weighs  425  lbs.,  and  cuts  a  swath  four  feet 
wide  (or  more  if  specially  ordered.)  The  One-Horse 
Mower  weighs  30  lbs.  less,  (395  lbs.,)  and  cuts  a  swath 
three  and  a-half  feet  wide. 

For  a  more  full  description  of  the  Mower,  reference  is 
made  to  my  Pamphlets,  which  will  be  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  With  each  machine  will  be  furnished  two  extra 
guards,  two  extra  sections,  one  wrench  and  oil-can. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  ten  acres  of  grass  per  day 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Two-IIorse  Mower, .  $S0 

“  One-Horse  Mower, .  70 

Delivered  here  on  the  cars. 


I  continue  as  heretofore,  and  with  greater  success  than 
at  any  previous  time,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  “  Man¬ 
ny’s  Patent  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  with  Wood’s 
Improvement.”  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  &  Proprietor, 

Mar24 — w&mtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON  84  State-St.,  Albany,  Agents 
for  Albany  County  and  vicinity. 
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STEEL  PLOWS,  Manufactured  by 
SAYRE  <fc  REMINGTON, 

TJtica,  1ST.  Y. 

We  -would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in 
Agricultural  Implements,  to  the  STEEL  PLOWS  we  are 
now  manufacturing — as  the  Steel  Plow  is  destined  to  su¬ 
persede  the  Oast  Plow  in  most  localities. 

Our  Mohawk  Valley  Clipper  Steel  -was  awarded  the  first 
premium  at  the  United  States  National  Exhibition  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1858,  as  being  the  best  Steel  Plow  on 
exhibition  for  treneral  farming  purposes. 

For  sale  by  Emkry  Brothers,  Albany  ;  and  Mayher  & 
McNally,  No.  197  Water  st.,  New-York. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  Catalogue,  -which  we 
furnish  gratis.  SAYRE  &  REMINGTON, 
Manufacturers  of  Sayre  &  Kli nek’s  Patent  Cultivator 
Teeth,  Sayre’s  (not  Shares')  Patent  Horse  Hoe  and 
Double  Adjustable  Mold-Board  Plow  Combined, 
and  Steel  Plows.  Apl4 — w&mlt 

All  kinds  Sieaged  work  done  to  order. 


PURE  PRINCE  ALBERT  POTA¬ 

TOES,  at  $4  per  barrel. 

EXCELSIOR  POTATOES,  the  best  early  variety,  at 
$3.50  per  barrel.  Can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO. 

Mar24 — w4tm2t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  L  IM  E. 

BONE  DUST.  Warrranted  pure. 

For  sale  by  A  LONGETT, 

Mar  1 — m3t  |  mar  24 — wlOt  34  Cliff  st ,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUAN  0.— 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Government  Brand  and 
Weight,  direct  from  the  Peruvian  Agents,  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Send  for 
a  Circular.  A.  LONGETT, 

Mar  1— w&.m3ms  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 


EW  AND  CHEAP  FERTILIZE  R.— 

CASTOR  I* l'.>I  HACK. 


A  valuable  organic  (vegetable)  manure,  analyzed  by  Prof 
Samuel  W.  Johnson  of  Yale  College,  and  commended  by 
him.  It  is  PUMMACE  left  after  pressing  the  oil  from 
the  Castor  Seed,  and  in  India  and  England  hears  a  high 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  will  be  sold  at  $12  to  $16  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity— at  which  rate  it  is  the  cheapest  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  market.  The  analysis  and  remarks  of  Prof. 
Johnson  will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  application  ;  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  article  may  also  be  obtained  if  required. 

No  charge  for  packages,  and  in  lots  of  Ten  Tons,  deli¬ 
vered  free  of  cartage  in  this  city.  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

Mar24 — wStm3t  142  Water-st..  New-York. 


IMPROVED  LEVER 

HORSE  POWER, 

MADE  BY 

£  G.  WESTINGHOTJSE  &  CO., 

«• 

SCHENECTADY 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

THE  above  cut  accurately  represents  our 
Improved  Lever  Iron  Power,  for  from 
four  to  eight  horses.  Fig.  1  shows  the  main 
part,  with  the  sweeps  in  their  position,  and 
the  connection  with  the  band-wheel  jack. 
Fig.  2  is  a  top  view,  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  gearing,  and  its  position  in  the  cast- 
iron  frame. 

From  our  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  class  of  machines,  and  the  examination 
made  of  the  various  kinds  now  in  use, 
we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion 
that  we  have  a  Power  which  is  superior 
to  most,  if  not  all  others  now  in  use.  We 
have  its  gearing  placed  in  a  strong  cast  iron 
frame,  all  one  piece — therefore  will  not  rot 
nor  become  weak  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
as  with  wood  frames,  which  let  the  machine¬ 
ry  get  out  of  place,  causing  it  to  break  or  wear 
out,  besides  making  the  Power  run  heavy. 
Powers  often  lose  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  Power  by  becoming  strained  from  their 
proper  shape.  The  jack  is  connected  with 
the  Power  by  a  line  shaft  with  universal 
joints.  The  horses  have  only  to  step  over 
this  shaft.  The  motion  can  be  very  readily 
changed  from  that  necessary  for  threshing  to 
gr  that  for  a  Cotton  Gin.  The  band-wheel  si 
horizontal,  which  makes  it  convenient  in 
threshing,  as  the  Power  may  be  left  unmoved, 
while  the  Thresher  can  be  changed  to  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  No  arms  or  center  are  used  or 
necessary  for  the  main  driving-wheel.  The 
Power  is  conveniently  arranged  for  mo¬ 
ving,  and  easily  set  for  working,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  found  as  efficient  with  Bix 
horses  as  most  others  are  with  eight. 


Price  of  Power  with  Sweeps, .  $115 

Price  of  Power  without  Sweeps,. .  110 


Main  Driving  Belt,  -  16  to  20  cents  per  foot. 

We  also  make  Endless  Chain  Horse  Pow 
ers,  Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers, 
Threshers  and  Separators,  Clover  Hullers, 
Wood  Saws,  &c.;  and  upon  application,  will 
send  our  Circular  giving  descriptions  of  them. 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO., 

Mar3I — w&mlt  Schenectady, 
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E  IS  II  WITZ’  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. 

For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

ap.  7 — w4t  34  Cliff-st.,  New-York. 


Mar.  1 — m3t : 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing 

offer  140  Hardy  Native  varieties  of  Grapes  and  all 
small  Fruits  at  reduced  rates,  aB  per  Supplement  Cata¬ 
logue.  50,000  Pear  Stocks,  very  thrifty.  70.000  Osage 
Orange  at  $4.  Seeds — Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  Strawberries,  and  other  Fruit  Seeds.  Osage 
Orange,  Yellow,  and  Honey  Locust,  Norway  Spruce  and 
other  Evergreens,  and  other  Tree  Seeds,  &c. 

April  7 — w&mlt. 


Albany  agricultural  works, 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 


Nos.  63  and.  64  State  Street 
ALBANY ,  N.  Y. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS. 

The  proprietors  have  recently  removed  into  their  new 
and  spacious  Ware  Rooms,  (live  doors  west  of  their 
old  stand,)  where  they  have  the  largest  and  best  facilities 
to  be  found  in  the  State  of  New-York,  for  carrying  on 
the  Agricultural  Machinery,  Implement,  and  Field  and 
Garden  Seed  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  respectfully 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  Farming  Public  and  Dealers 
who  are  desirous  of  selecting  and  purchasing  anything  in 
their  line,  to  their  assortment.  Their  stock  consists  of 

HORSE  POWERS,  suited  to  all  purposes  for  which 
they  are  ever  used. 

THRESHERS  adapted  for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
grain,  and  with  or  without  Separators  or  Cleaners. 

CLOVER  MILLS  for  grating  clover  seed,  with  and 
without  cleaners. 

SAWING  MILLS  for  farm,  lumbering  and  mechanical 
purposes. 

DOG  POWERS  for  driving  churns,  grindstones,  corn- 
shellers,  &c. 

MOWING  MACHINES  of  the  most  approved  kinds  in 
use,  and  for  which  they  have  the  agency  of  the  Buck-Eye, 
Hai.lenbeck’s.  Manny’s  with  Wood’s  Improvement,  and 
Allen’s — also  Ketchum’s  and  other  kinds  to  order. 

Their  TLOW  DEPARTMENT  comprises  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  and  sizes  required  in  this  section  of  country,  of  Plows, 
Horse-Hoes,  Cultivators  for  one  and  two  horses,  Harrows, 
(several  kinds  which  are  adapted  for  nil  varieties  of  soil 
and  culture)— all  of  which  are  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  workmanship,  and 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers. 

The  foregoing,  together  with  the  largest  and  best  as¬ 
sortment  of  all  kinds  of  Farming  Implements,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds  to  be  found  in  this  city,  are  offered  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

For  Prices  Descriptions,  Terms  of  Bale,  &c..  Ac.,  see 
their  ILLUMINATED  CATALOGUE,  just  published, 
which  is  furnished  gratis  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp 
to  prepay  postage.  EMERY  BROTHERS, 

Nos.  62  &  G4  State-st,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Five  doors  west  of  their  old  stand.  Mayl — w&mlt 
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The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  185  5,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  "The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

Til e  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57.  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
& c. — price  $1.00— sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Waste  Manures. 


HORN  PITHS— REFUSE  OF  TANNERIES,  AVOOLEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORIES,  PATER  MILLS,  BTC. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  practical  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  the  older  settled  States,  than  that  of  ma¬ 
nures  ;  but  it  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  go  into 
any  discussion  as  to  the  advantages  of  sheltering  the 
manures  of  our  farm  stock,  or  of  composting  green  ma¬ 
nures  with  swamp  muck,  or  leaf-mold  from  the  woods, 
nor  of  the  importance  of  saving  the  urine  of  our  cattle, 
and  the  droppings  of  the  poultry.  All  these  subjects 
have  been  ably  discussed  in  our  journal  within  the  past 
two  years,  and  we  think  have  resulted  m  much  good. 
In  this,  we  purpose  to  cal]  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a 
few  of  the  waste  materials  that  may  be  obtained  at 
some  of  our  various  manufactories,  because  valuable 
manuring  substances  can  sometimes  be  obtained  at  such 
places  in  considerable  quantities,  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  many  places,  horn-piths  can  be  had  at  the 
tanneries  by  cartloads,  and  in  those  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  no  mills  for  crushing  bones,  they 
are  not  considered  of  much  value  ;  hut,  "  pound  for 
pound,”  they  are  worth  more  than  large  solid  bones,  be¬ 
cause  the  piths,  from  their  more  open  porous  structure, 
decompose  much  sooner  in  the  soil  than  the  more  flinty 
solid  bones  of  animals,  and  consequently  are  more  readi¬ 
ly  available  as  a-  manure.  We  know  a  farmer  who  has 
used  several  cartloads  of  horn-piths  the  two  past  seasons, 
for  manuring  his  potatoes  in  the  hill — a  pith  in  each 
hill  at  the  time  of  planting,  more  than  doubling  the 
crop  over  those  rows  having  no  manure.  As  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug,  the  piths  are  thrown  into  heaps,  and  after¬ 
wards  carted  off  and  deposited  in  a  safe  place  for  the 

.  . . — - 


next  year’s  use.  They  will  last  for  this  purpose,  many 
years.  This  farmer  pays  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
a  cartload.  He  also  occasionally  obtains  from  the  same 
yard,  the  lime,  after  having  been  used  for  starting  the 
hair  on  the  hides  and  skins,  as  rvell  also  as  some  of  the 
fleshings  and  poor  quality  of  hair.  These  are  made  into 
compost  by  mixing  with  loam  or  muck,  and  make  a  good 
and  lasting  manure,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
he  could  procure  stable  manure. 

The  waste  wool  from  woolen  factories  and  carding  ma¬ 
chines,  can  be  some  times  had  at  a  trifling  cost.  Wool 
and  woolen  rags  contain  a  large  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and  about  five  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  wool  contain  about  seventeen  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen— as  much  as  there  is  in  the  very  best  guano,  and 
more  than  there  is  in  thirty  hundred  pounds  of  fresh 
cow  dung.  Wool  and  woolen  rags  decompose  very  slow¬ 
ly  in  wet  stiff  soils;  therefore,  if  used  in  their  natural 
state,  they  should  be  spread  upon  sandy,  or  light,  warm, 
loamy  land,  and  plowed  in.  On  such  land  they  are 
valuable  and  lasting  manures.  Great  quantities  of 
waste  wool  and  woolen  rags  are  used  to  manure  the  hop 
grounds  in  England,  and  the  hop-growers  there,  readily 
pay  from  $25  to  $50  per  ton  for  them  as  manure  for 
their  hop  grounds.  From  the  slow  decay  of  wool  and 
rags,  they  probably  can  here  be  most  economically  em¬ 
ployed  when  previously  rotted,  by  being  made  into  a 
compost,  and  then  applied  to  the  wheat  crop.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  exactly  rvhat  our  farmers  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  per  pound,  or  ton,  for  waste  wool  and  rags. 
As  far  as  nitrogen  is  valuable  in  guano  or  other  manure, 
wool  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  the  farmer  per¬ 
haps  would  not  be  running  a  great  risk  in  paying  one 
cent  per  pound  for  waste  wool  or  rags. 

Lime  is  extensively  used  at  some  paper  mills,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  gritty  substance  on  straw,  the  straw  being 
boiled  for  a  number  of  hours  in  lime  and  water.  We 
have  known  this  lime  to  be  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  at  a 
paper  mill.  Perhaps  it  has  lost  some  of  its  alkaline 
qualities  by  the  process,  but  yet  we  think  it  might  be 
profitably  employed  in  composting  with  muck,  loam,  &c. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  large  quantities  of 
salt  pork,  mackerel,  and  other  pickled  fish,  are  sold  by 
the  country  store-keepers.  They  usually  make  but  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  account  of  the  brine  and  salt.  Farmers  can 
frequently  obtain  this  refuse  salt  at  a  cheap  rate.  Salt 
has  not,  as  we  are  aware  of,  been  very  extensively  used 
in  this  country  for  manurial  purposes.  Relying  upon 
Mr.  John  Johnston’s  statements  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  salt  in  growing  wheat,  we  think  it  would  be  rvell  for 
farmers  to  experiment  with  it  upon  their  wheat  crops, 
carefully  noting  the  results. 
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The  White  Daisy. 

Many  portions  of  the  State  of  New-York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  infested  with  this  weed — in  many  places 
we  may  observe  the  clear  white  of  its  abundant  blos¬ 
soms  contrasting  with  the  deep  green  of  surrounding 
vegetation.  It  is  hardy,  and  seems  to  flourish  where 
other  plants  are  starved,  while  on  fertile  soils  it  vies 
with  the  most  luxuriant,  endeavoring  to  outstrip  every 
cultivated  crop,  and  thus  exhibiting  to  the  passer-by 
the  unthrift  of  every  farmer  who  suffers  its  existence 
upon  his  soil.  It  is  a  very  prolific  weed,  each  root 
throwing  up  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  main  stalks, 
each  with  half  a  dozen  side  branches,  and  not  one  with¬ 
out  its  seed  head  well  filled  with  fully  developed  germs 
for  future  crops  of  this  pest  of  the  farm. 

Upon  stumpy  land  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  the 
white  daisy.  But  on  land  which  can  all  be  plowed,  while 
they  are  in  early  blossom,  just  deep  enough  to  cover 
them  well,  they  can  soon  be  eradicated.  After  the  first 
plowing,  allow  the  roots  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  and  then, 
in  dry  weather,  plow  again,  being  careful  to  plow  well, 
and  follow  with  a  thorough  harrowing.  When  the 
proper  season  arrives  for  sowing  buckwheat,  plow  and 
harrow  again,  and  sow  thickly  with  this  grain,  and  the 
daisy  will  be  destroyed,  if  the  work  has  been  thoroughly 
done.  The  importance  of  bringing  the  soil  into  full 
cultivation  while  the  daisy  is  in  blossom  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  Turn  the  weeds  all  under  before  the  seeds  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen,  and  with  the  harrow  keep  the  plants  from 
taking  root,  and  they  will  soon  give  up  the  contest. 

The  seed  product  of  the  white  daisy  is  enormous. 
There  are  not  often  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
heads  to  the  single  root— often  five  times  that  number, 
and  each  full  to  overflowing  with  seeds.  We  have 
found  by  actual  count  over  four  hundred— and  placing 
the  estimate  at  one-half  that  number  for  the  lowest 
number  of  seed  heads,  per  plant,  we  have  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  seeds  from  one.  At  that  rate  of  increase  the  soil 
upon  which  they  are  allowed  to  grow  will  soon  have 
room  for  nothing  besides. 

Pulling  them  by  hand  we  need  only  undertake 
after  a  soaking  rain.  Their  roots,  so  numerous  and  so 
strongly  fixed  to  the  soil,  will  not  come  up  at  any  time 
without  a  strong  pull,  and  when  the  ground  is  dry  the 
plants  will  break  before  they  will  loose  their  hold. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  clean  of  them  is  to  use 
great  caution  about  sowing  them.  Every  farmer  should 
be  able  to  detect  all  kinds  of  foul  seeds  at  a  glance. 
The  white  daisy  has  a  seed  considerably  larger  than 
timothy  seed,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  seed  of  the 
carrot,  but  smooth  and  destitute  of  fuzz.  Its  color  is  light 
drab  and  brown,  in  parallel  stripes,  running  from  one 
end  of  the  seed  to  the  other.  When  once  known  it  is 
easily  detected. 

Slieep  Husbandry  in  England— Mangolds. 

BY  JUDGE  FRENCH  OF  NEW-HAMPBBIRE. 

Since  my  visit  to  England,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  in  many  parts  of  our  country  no  more  profitable 
business  could  be  introduced  upon  our  farms,  than 
that  of  raising  some  of  the  large  breeds  of  sheep,  for 
the  shambles,  as  well  as  for  the  wool.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  pass  two  or  three  weeks  with  some 
Lincolnshire  farmers,  spending  some  days  at  their 
houses  and  travelling  with  them  through  a  part  of 


Wales  and  England.  Their  sheep,  it  seemed  to  me, 
were  a  sure  source  of  profit,  as  well  as  their  main  de¬ 
pendence  for  manure,  enriching  the  land  by  remaining 
upon  it  while  feeding  off  the  crops  of  turnips.  We 
cannot,  in  the  cold  part  of  America,  pursue  this 
system,  hut  why  may  not  we  approximate  towards  it 
as  nearly  as  may  he  ?  The  mangold  crop  can  be 
produced  here  better  than  in  England,  because  it  is 
adapted  to  a  hot  and  dry  climate.  It  can  be  kept  in 
cellars  as  easily  as  potatoes.  My  own  were  stacked  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  150  bushels  in  a  heap,  with 
nothing  under  or  over  them,  and  as  fresh  today  (April 
11th,)  as  when  pulled.  Not  one  has  decayed. 

The  letter,  from  which  an  extract  is  given  below,  is 
from  one  of  my  Lincolnshire  friends,  a  farmer  who 
knows  his  business  thoroughly.  lie  shows  us  that  the 
mangold  is  sold  there  at  three  dollars  a  ton,  (of  2240 
lbs.)  at  a  good  profit.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have 
his  cellars  full  of  them,  to  feed  abundantly  to  his  cows 
and  sheep,  and  to  his  swine  in  the  summer,  for  they 
will  keep  through  the  whole  season,  and  swine  will 
eat  them  raw  when  partly  dried.  Mr.  Mechi  of  Tip- 
tree  Hall,  feeds  them  also  to  his  horses,  and  pronounces 
them  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

But  to  return  to  our  moutons.  A  one  year  old 
sheep,  before  shearing,  which  in  Lincolnshire  is  called 
a  hog  or  hoggett,  is  worth  now  from  $12  50  to  $17.50. 
What  would  the  same  sheep  be  worth  here  7  By  the 
wholesale  prices  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  April  2nd, 
the  whole  carcases  of  lambs  ore  worth  twelve  cents  per 
pound  The  lowest  prices  quoted  for  wool,  are  “  na¬ 
tive  and  quarter  Merino  42  to  45  cents  ”  What  the 
Lincolnshire  wool  is  worth  here  I  do  not  know,  but 
take  the  English  price  of  371  cents,  and  the  average 
weight  of  meat  and  wool,  and  we  have  the  value  cf 
such  a  sheep  in  New-York  as  follows,  at  wholesale 


prices : 

90  lbs.  of  Meat,  at  12  cts., .  $10.80 

11  lbs.  Wool,  at  37i  cts., . . . .  4.12J 

Value  of  one  year  old  Sheep, .  $14,925 


Now  why  cannot  our  farmers  give  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  instead  of  producing  the  small  fine  wooled 
sheep,  and  keeping  them  till  they  die  of  old  age,  sub¬ 
stitute  a  large  heavy  animal  that  shall  be  fed  abun¬ 
dantly  as  we  feed  our  pigs  in  New  England,  and  be 
sold  at  twelve  or  fifteen  months  old,  at  these  high 
rates?  There  is  no  supply  of  good  mutton  in  any  of 
our  markets.  The  hotels  of  New-York  get  mutton 
from  England  to  supply  the  few  guests  who  know  what 
good  mutton  is.  Having  thus  preached  the  sermon,  I 
will  now  give  the  text,  thanking  my  good  friend  be¬ 
yond  the  sea  for  his  valuable  hints,  which  I  venture 
to  publish,  though  not  intended  by  the  writer  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Eor  convenience  of  your  readers  I  have 
translated  the  writer’s  English  currency  into  dollars 
and  cents  : 

“  Fanning  is  not  so  good  as  when  you  were  here,  the 
price  of  wheat  being  little  more  than  half  what  it  was 
then,  and  not  much  prospect  of  a  rise  If  it  were  not 
for  our  sheep,  it  would  be  a  bad  lookout  for  farmers. 
It  is  fortunate  that  so  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  improvement  of  sheep  of  late  years  ;  we  are  now 
getting  the  benefit  in  the  increased  weight  of  wool  and 
quality  of  mutton  and  wool  both,  but  you  would,  of 
course,  hear  all  about  that  when  you  were  here,  and 
would  not  be  much  surprised  to  learn  that  our  hogs  or 
one  year  old  sheep  are  expected  to  realize  from  $12  50 
to  $17.50  each,  at  the  spring  fairs,  the  dead  weight  of 
such  sheep  being  from  80  to  100  pounds,  at  13  cents 
per  pound,  the  fleece  10  to  12  pounds  at  37!  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  price  here.  Their  value  last  October 
would  be  from  $7  50  to  $8  75  each,  leaving  a  pretty 
fair  profit.  Of  course,  these  results  involve  a  consider¬ 
able  outlay  of  artificial  food,  say  $2  00  each  for  cake, 
besides  turnips  ad  libitum.  We  are  now  (March  17,) 
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in  the  midst  of  the  lambing  season,  which  has  been 
favorable  so  far,  with  a  good  fall  of  lambs.  The  winter 
has  been  unusually  mild  ;  neither  frost  nor  snow  here, 
so  that  the  breeding  sheep  have  been  wintered  mostly 
on  the  grass  lands,  which  is  considered  much  better 
than  wintering  on  turnips,  our  usual  keep. 

“  Your  favorite  root,  mangold  wurtzel,  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  very  general,  as  we  have  great  fea.r  that  the 
turnip  is  going  like  the  potato..  The  two  last  years 
they  have  been  very  indifferent.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  mangolds  that  have 
passed  here  from  the  fen  district,  being  bought  by  the 
highland  farmers  at  $3 .00  per  ton — a  pretty  good 
thing  for  the  fen  men,  seeing  that  they  can  grow  from 
30  to  40  tons  to  the  acre— 50  they  say.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  them  for  sheep  to  eat  off  instead  of  turnips.  The 
reports  are  favorable,  and  there  will  probably  be  some 
thousands  of  acres  this  season  in  the  place  of  turnips. 

“They  would  form  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  I  should 
think,  with  you,  for  the  winter  keeping  of  sheep,  as  I 
think  you  said  you  keep  your  sheep  folded,  and  so 
you  would  be  able  to  keep  them  always  warm.  The 
mangold  being  of  a  cold  nature,  I  raiher  anticipate 
disappointment  in  the  event  of  our  winter  proving 
severe. 

“  Our  breed  of  sheep,  you  would  remember,  are  the 
long  wools,  or  Improved  Lincolns  ;  the  old  Lincoln,  (a 
sheep  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  and  much  the  same 
symmetry,)  crossed  with  finer  breeds,  the  Leicester 
giving  quality  of  mutton  and  early  maturity.  The 
improved  breed,  at  two  years  old,  will  get  to  any 
weight  you  like  :  200  pounds  dead  weight  is  not  at  all 
unusual,  with  a  12  pound  fleece.” 

Culture  of  Mangolds. 

It  may  be  seasonable  to  give  a  few  words  of  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  cultivate  this  crop.  My  method  last  year, 
which  I  shall  repeat  the  present  season,  was  this  : 

Take  any  old  ground  suitable  for  corn,  work  it  fine 
with  the  plow  and  cultivator,  or  harrow  ;  open  drills 
with  a  double  mould- board  plow,  or  by  going  through 
twice  with  a  common  horse  plow,  thirty  inches  apart. 
Manure  in  the  drills  with  eight  cords  to  the  acre  of  any 
strong  manure,  coarse  or  fine  ;  cover  the  manure  with 
the  plow,  roll  lightly  to  flatten  the  drills,  and  sow  from 
May  20th  to  June  5th,  one  foot  apart,  three  seeds  in  a 
hole,  cover  very  lightly.  Sow  broadcast  on  the  drills, 
10  to  12  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre.  Work  the  land 
after  the  plants  appear,  with  the  horse  hoe.  Thin  out 
to  one  plant  in  a  place,  being  very  careful  not  to  wound 
a  plant  with  any  tool.  If  the  seed  fails,  fill  the  spaces 
with  Swede  turnip  seed  any  time  in  June.  The  Man¬ 
gold  does  not  thrive  well  transplanted. 

I  tried  last  year  the  long  and  globe  red,  and  the 
long  and  globe  yellow.  They  were  all  good  and  all 
keep  well,  and  I  have  no  preference. 

The  Sugar  beet  yields  about  as  well,  and  probably  is 
equally  valuable. 

Hoping  the  sheep  and  mangolds  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  I  bring  this  article  to  a  not  untimely  end.  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire. 


Sending  Grafts  by  Mail. 

The  mode  of  sending  grafts  by  mail,  so  that,  if  some 
weeks  on  the  way,  they  may  arrive  perfectly  fresh,  is 
becoming  well  understood  by  many.  It  consists  in  sim¬ 
ply  enclosing  them  in  oil-silk,  wrapping  fine  thread 
around  so  as  to  bring  all  parts  into  contact  and  making 
a  water-tight  case.  One  of  the  worst  things  to  wrap 
about  grafts  is  dry,  unsized  paper,  which  absorbs  the 
moisture  rapidly  from  the  fresh  wood.  These  remarks 
are  suggested  by  having  just  received  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent  some  grafts  of  the  Eiden  plum ,  put  up  simply 
in  paper,  and  they  had  become  dry  enough  for  kindling 
wood.  The  ends  had  been  waxed,  but  as  shoots  absorb 


and  discharge  moisture  rapidly  through  the  bark  along 
their  entire  length,  the  waxing  was  of  no  use. 

A  friend  once  sent  us  in  autumn,  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  some  apple  grafts ;  and  as  they  would  probably 
be  several  weeks  on  the  road,  he  purposely  left  the 
leaves  on  as  a  moist  casing  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dry.  As  leaves  are  constantly  pumping  out  and  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  moisture  from  the  shoot,  the  result  may  bo 
easily  guessed — the  grafts  were  as  dry  as  dead  twigs 
when  they  reached  us.  Unwilling  to  lose  them  however, 
wo  immediately  wrapped  them  in  moss  and  buried  them 
in  soil,  where  they  remained  till  spring.  When  ex¬ 
amined,  they  had  become  swollen,  plump  and  fresh,  and 
being  set,  all  grew.  We  have  served  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  plum  grafts  in  the  same  way,  and  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  they  may  be  recovered. 

In  another  instance  we  had  given  particular  directions 
to  a  friend  for  putting  up  a  few  scions  of  a  rare  sort,  but 
he  thought  to  improve  upon  them  by  first  wrapping  them 
in  cotton-batting,  and  then  applying  the  oil-doth  casing. 
The  consequence  was,  the  cotton-batting,  acting  as  a 
dry  sponge,  absorbed  nearly  all  the  moisture  from  them, 
and  they  were  dry  and  shriveled  when  received.  The 
result  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  the 
folds  of  unsized  paper. 

It  may  be  rather  late  now  for  these  remarks  to  be  in 
season,  but  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  transmission  of 
buds  at  midsummer,  and  some  of  our  readers  may  bear 
them  in  mind  till  that  period. 

Best  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

Messrs  Editors — As  there  has,  through  your  col¬ 
umns,  questions  been  asked  and  answered  in  relation 
to  which  was  the  best  breed  of  sheep  for  mutton,  it 
may  not  be  amis3  for  me  to  add  my  experience  to  what 
has  already  been  obtained  from  others.  Three  years 
ago  last  fall,  while  buying  fat  sheep  for  feeding  in 
Canada,  I  found  a  gentleman  that  had  a  few  fine  Lei¬ 
cester  ewes  that  he  would  part  with,  and  I  bought 
them.  I  then  obtained  from  Messrs.  Brodie  &  Iltm- 
gerford  a  nice  Leicester  ram,  and  commenced  sheep 
breeding.  I  raised  the  first  year,  lambs  that  at  eight 
months  old  weighed  from  120  to  145  pounds,  and  the 
next  spring  sheared  from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  clean 
washed  wool  each. 

Last  spring  I  had  two  lambs  twelve  months  old,  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  retain  in  my  flock  on  account  of  be¬ 
ing  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  sold  them  to  a  neighbor. 
They  were  sheared  and  turned  out  to  grass  alone  until 
after  harvest,  or  about  the  last  of  August,  since  which 
time  they  have  had  an  allowance  of  grain  and  roots 
with  some  hay,  daily.  They  were  sold  in  January  to 
Capt.  McGraw,  the  great  Albany  sheep  man,  for  $45, 
the  one  weighing  215  and  the  other  249  pounds,  and 
he  pronounced  them  the  best  sheep  for  their  age,  that 
he  had  ever  handled.  Quite  a  compliment  from  a  man 
that  handles  his  2,000  sheep  or  over  every  week. 
They  are  now  about  21  month3  old.  Jurian  Winne. 
Bethlehem,  Albany  Co. 

'Supports  for  Flower  Stems. 

Galvanized  iron  wire,  number  nine,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  most  hardware  storeB,  cut  into  proper  lengths, 
makes  the  best  supports  for  the  stems  of  plants  of  any¬ 
thing  we  know  of.  They  are  not  half  as  much  trouble 
to  make,-  and  are  more  neat  than  wooden  rods  ;  they 
need  no  paint,  never  rust,  and  can  be  used  year  after 
year.  Tie  the  flower  stems  to  the  rods  with  bass  matting 
or  loosely  twisted  twine.  For  tail  growing  plants  use  nail 
rods,  cut  intoproper  lengths,  and  painted  green.  o.  b.  h. 
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Construction,  of  Hives. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


It  is  now  time  for  all  who  intend  increasing 
their  stock  or  changing  their  system  of  man¬ 
agement  to  be  making  preparation.  I  would 
submit  the  accompanying  drawings  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  readers,  and  hope  they  may  call 
forth  some  further  improvement.  The  hive  is 
simple,  cheap,  durable,  is  easily  handled,  and  af¬ 
fords  sufficient  protection  for  this  latitude,  and  not 
difficult  to  construct. 

Description. — The  hive  is  made  of  inch  stuff 
Inside  measurement  14  inches  wide,  18  inches 
long,  10  inches  deep.  Top  the  same  size — total 
height  inside,  20  inches.  The  drawings  are  £  inches 
to  the  foot.  a.  a.  in  all  the  figures,  represent 
stops,  screwed  on  the  body  of  the  hive,  to  hold 
the  top  in  place. 

Fig.  1.,  b.,  projection  of  4  inches  for  a  lighting 
board — c.  c.  entrance. 

Fig.  2.  “Spare  honey  board,”  or  cover  in  position, 
being  4  inch  longer  and  wider  than  the  interior  of 
the  hive,  leaving  a  £  inch  margin  for  the  top  to  rest 
upon —  4  holes  and  space  for  4  boxes  6  inch,  square. 

Figs.  3  and  4.  Sections  showing  how  the  cover 
and  also  the  sides  of  the  top  are  beveled — d.  d. 
end  and  side  view  of  frames  in  position. 

Figs.  2  and  4  —b.  b.  battens  to  keep  cover  from 
warping,  screwed  on. 

Fig.  5.  Body  of  the  hive — fig.  4  and  b.  fig.  5, 
show  the  front  and  rear,  cut  down  to  receive 
frames  or  slats,  f  inch  deep  by  £  wide. 

I  consider  any  further  explanation  unnecessary. 

If  “  movable  frames”  are  not  used,  slats  should 
be  £  inch  thick  and  1  inch  wide,  £  inch  apart, 
nailed  in  place  slightly,  just  enough  to  keep  from 
moving.  The  expense  of  this  is  a  mere  trifle,  and 
if  you  should  afterwards  wish  to  experiment  with, 
or  to  adopt  the  “movable  frame”  system,  you 
can  readily  remove  the  slats,  cut  out  the  comb, 
and  transfer  the  frames  ;  and  should  you  wish  to 
“  take  up”  such  a  hive,  it  is  much  easier  to  cut 
out  the  comb  than  in  an  ordinary  box  hive,  and 
the  expense  of  construction  is  nearly  the  same. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  in  having  a 
hive  shallow. 

The  Rev.  L.  D.  Langstroth.  who  has  the  right 
of  “movable  frames,”  has  a  hive  of  double  con¬ 
struction,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  glass,  which, 
for  purposes  of  observation,  it  is  well  to  have,  and  / 
also  his  single  frame  observatory  hive.  In  the/ 
latter,  the  queen  may  be  seen  at  all  times.  This 
I  mention  for  amateurs. 

For  general  use  I  prefer  the  pattern  here  given  ; 
the  interior  dimensions  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth’s. 

The  Chinese  use  a  hive  with  a  movable  top,  and  when 
they  wish  to  remove  the  honey  they  stupify  the  bees  with 
smoke,  and  cut  from  the  top,  where  the  best  honey  is  al¬ 
ways  stored.  Until  within  a  few  years  we  have  not  man¬ 
aged  any  better  than  the  Celestials,  and  many  throughout 
the  country  do  not  manage  as  well  as  they. 

By  the  use  of  smoke,  one  can  always  safely  remove  the 
oover  of  the  hive  and  judge  as  correctly  of  the  condition 
of  the  interior  as  they  could,  by  looking  through  glass 
sides,  and,  for  utility,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  side  of  a  potato  barrel  as  in  a  bee-hive 
with  movable  cover.  Borne  may  think  there  is  a  loss  of 
material  in  having  the  top  as  deep  as  the  body  of  the  hive. 
The  loss  is  trifling,  and,  in  using  frames,  it  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  reverse  the  top,  and  deposit  the  frames  in  it 
during  an  inspection,  for  purpose  of  experiment,  etc.  To 
prevent  the  entrance  of  rain,  the  front  should  rest  an  inch 
or  two  lowerthan  the  back.  E.  P.  New-  York. 
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To  Prevent  Potatoes  Sprouting. 

Some  advise  to  put  potatoes  for  summer  use  in  barrels 
and  occasionally  empty  them  from  one  barrel  to  another’ 
hut  I  have  found  that  a  much  more  effectual  way  to  pro¬ 
vent  their  growth,  is  to  shake  them  in  a  basket.  Take  a 
common  basket  that  will  hold  a  bushel  or  more;  fill  it 
half  or  two-thirds  full,  and  after  giving  a  good  shaking, 
if  the  sprouts  are  long,  you  will  find  most  of  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  the  remainder  completely 
“  scotched.”  It  is  a  more  pleasant,  certain ,  and  vastly 
more  expeditious  way  than  sprouting  by  hand.  Try  it. 
H.  V.  Welton.  Waterbury,  Ct. 


a 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Recipe  for  Corn.  33read. 


Messrs.  Editors— We  have  noticed  several  recipes  in 
the  Co.  Gent,  for  making  corn  bread,  most  of  which  we 
have  tried,  but  think  none  of  them  equal  to  the  follow- 
ing,  which  we  send  you,  hoping  that  every  good  house¬ 
wife  will  give  it  one  trial,  and  our  word  for  it  she  will 
never  abandon  it.  The  advantages  claimed  over  other 
recipes,  are, 

1st.  Sweeter  and  better  bread. 

2d.  Easier  made,  as  no  kneeding  is  required. 

3d.  No  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  is  required — neither  rye 
meal— so  it  can  be  made  by  all  classes,  whether  they  keep 
a  cow  or  not. 

For  two  loaves— take — 

6  quarts  Indian  meal, 

3  quarts  wheat  flour, 

£  pint  good  molasses, 

1  pint  good  yeaRt. 

Add  warm  water  enough  to  reduce  it  to  a  thick  batter 
—pour  it  into  the  dishes  intended  to  bake  in,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  Bake  three  hours  in  a  Stewart's 
stove.  Eat  rearm  or  cold.  ’Mother.  Orleans  Co.  N.  Y. 


Cure  for  Chilblains  and  Frosted  Feet. 

Apply  common  tar  to  the  parts  affected,  and  bind  it  up 
with  cloth,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  wearing  the  stock¬ 
ing.  Wear  this  four  days  or  a  week.  This  I  know  is  a 
sure  cure,  though  it  does  not  cost  much.  w.  a.  r. 
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Proper  Depth  for  Covering  Grass  Seeds. 


2£  inches. 
2 

2  “ 

H  “ 

4  “ 


About  a  year  ago  we  published  several  articles  on  the 
proper  depth  of  covering  grass  seeds,  in  one  of  which 
we  gave  a  table,  showing  the  depth  in  inches  and  frac¬ 
tions  of  an  inch,  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  seeds 
germinate ;  also  the  depth  of  soil,  in  inches  and  frac¬ 
tions  of  an  inch,  a/t  which  only  half  the  seeds  germinate  ; 
and  further,  the  least  depth  of  soils  in  inches  and  frac¬ 
tions  of  an  inch,  at  which  none  of  the  seeds  germinated. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  new -subscribers,  we  republish 
the  table; 

Orchard  grass, _ 0  to  J  inch,  f  to  1  inch, 

Timothy  “  0  to  \  “  f  to  1  “ 

Red  Clover, . 0  to  k_  “  1}  to  1£  “ 

White  Clover,....  0  to  £  u  |  to  f  “ 

Tail-Oat  grass, _ |  to  f  **  ijtolf  “ 

The  first  column  shows  that  the  five  kinds  of  seeds 
germinated  as  well  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
those  that  were  covered  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  au  inch ;  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  soil  used  in 
the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  of  cov¬ 
ering,  was  kept  moist  during  the  process  of  germination, 
though  freely  exposed  to  the  light,  which  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  seeds  germinating  without  any 
covering  whatever. 

Only  one-half  of  the  several  kinds  of  seeds  germina¬ 
ted,  when  covered  at  the  depth  specified  in  column  se¬ 
cond;  and  none  of  the  seeds  germinated  when  covered 
at  the  depths  specified  in  the  third  column.  The  above 
statements  no  doubt  will  surprise  many  farmers,  but  we 
presume  they  are  nearly  or  quite  correct,  for  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  by  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  eminent 
seedsmen  in  Edinburgh,  who  “have  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  whose  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  practical  culture  of  grasses,  has  been  larger 
and  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  seedsmen.” 

If,  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Lawson,  red  and  white  clover 
and  timothy  seeds,  fail  to  germinate  when  covered  two 
inches  deep,  we  think  many  farmers  lose  a  large  portion 
of  the  grass  seeds  sown  by  them.  To  save  time  in  sow¬ 
ing  their  seeds,  some  farmers  wet  their  seed  oats,  rye, 
and  wheat,  mixing  the  grass  seeds  with  the  wet  grain  ; 
the  small  seeds  adhering  to  the  grain,  can  be  sown  per¬ 
haps  more  eveuly  than  if  the  dry  seed  is  sown  alone. 
But  as  the  grain  is  sometimes  plowed  in  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  or  worked  in  by  the  cultivator,  or  more  frequent¬ 
ly  by  several  harrowings,  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  grass  seed  gets  buried  too  deep  to  vegetate.  We 
have  occasionally  known  fanners  to  sow  their  wheat  and 
grass  seed  on  the  furrow,  and  then  harrow  crosswise  the 
furrow,  for  the  express  purpose  of  burying  the  seeds 
deeply,  thinking  the  young  grasses  would  much  better 
stand  the  drouth  if  the  seed  was  deeply  buried,  not 
even  suspecting  but  what  the  grass  would  come  up  if 
buried  six  inches  deep.  More  seed  wheat  will  vegetate 
when  covered  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  than  if  cov¬ 
ered  deeper.  In  October,  1857,  says  Mr.  Klippart,  Cor. 
Secretary  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

“  I  sowed  some  wheat  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  some 
at  the  depth  of  one,  three,  four  and  seven  inches.  That 
on  the  surface  and  at  one  inch,  germinated  and  came 
above  ground  in  six  days  ;  at  three  inches  in  eight  days  ; 
at  four  inches  in  ten  days  ;  at  seven  inches  in  eighteen 
days.  Unfortunately,  my  arrangements  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  at  each  depth  that  came  above  ground  of  the 
whole  number  sowed,  was  interfered  with,  but  there  were 
two  or  three  only  out  of  a  hundred  at  seven  inches,  that 
came  above  ground,  and  they  perished  during  the  few 
cold  days  in  November.  My  impression  is  that  about 
three-fourths  of  that  sowed  at  four  inches  came  up  ;  all 
of  that  at  three  inches,  and  all  at  one  inch  ;  all  that  on 
the  surface  not  destroyed  by  birds,  germinated.” 


If  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  wheat  covered  four 
inches  deep  came  up,  under  the  carefully  conducted 
experiment  of  Mr.  Klippart,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  considerable  portion  of  broadcast  sown  wheat 
fails  to  germinate,  in  consequence  of  being  covered  too 
deep  in  the  process  of  harrowing;  but  the  loss  of  seed 
wheat  must  be  light,  compared  with  that  of  the  minute 
seeds  of  grass,  which  become  buried  so  deeply  when 
sown  and  harrowed  in  with  the  wheat. 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  ask,  if  there  is  so  much 
loss  of  grass  seed  in  covering  it  with  the  harrow,  what 
is  the  remedy  7  Will  it  do  to  sow  the  seeds  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate  7 
Perhaps  not.  After  a  field  is  sown  with  grain  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  harrowed,  the  seeds  may  be  sown,  and  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  heavy  roller  over  it,  the  seeds  will  be  sufficiently 
imbedded  to  warrant  a  nearly  perfect  germination  ;  but 
if  the  roller  is  not  to  be  used,  then  it  might  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  pass  a  light  harrow  over  the  land,  after  the 
grass  seeds  are  sown. 

Within  the  past  three  years,  we  have  stocked  down 
many  acres  of  land.  The  grass  seeds  have  been  sown 
both  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  but  none  of  the  seeds  were 
sown  till  the  rye,  wheat  and  oats  had  been  harrowed  in. 
The  seeds  then  sown  and  rolled  in ;  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  failed  to  get  a  good  catch  of  grass.  We  are 
confident  that  we  get  a  better  stand  of  grass,  than  we 
did  when  we  sowed  the  grain  and  seeds  together,  and 
gave  the  ground  a  thorough  harrowing;  and  should 
prefer  sowing  the  grass  seeds  after  the  grain  was  har¬ 
rowed  in,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate  without  rolling 
the  ground,  than  to  sow  the  seeds  with  the  grain,  and 
harrowing  in  as  we  formerly  practiced. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  doubtful  about  this  manner 
of  sowing  grass  seeds,  they  can  easily  satisfy  themselves 
in  regard  to  it,  by  sowing  portions  of  their  fields  with 
grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  giving  them  several  harrow¬ 
ings,  and  defer  sowing  the  grass  seeds  on  other  portions 
till  the  grain  is  fully  harrowed  in  ;  then  sow  the  same 
proportion  of  grass  seeds,  and  finish  off  with  the  roller. 

The  usual  high  price  of  grass  seed,  should  prompt 
formers  to  experiment  with  it  in  different  ways ;  and 
by  so  doing,  they  can  ascertain  the  safest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner  of  stocking  down  their  fields.  It 
makes  a  material  difference  with  most  formers,  in  stock¬ 
ing  down  land,  whether  they  get  a  good  or  a  poor  catch 
of  grass,  and  the  difference  may  sometimes  depend  very 
much  upon  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  seed. 

We  hope  many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  try 
the  experiment  of  sowing  grass  seed,  both  with  the 
grain  and  harrowing  in,  and  not  sowing  till  they  have 
finished  harrowing,  and  carefully  note  the  results,  and 
make  them  known  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  Country  Gentleman. 

Draining — Feeding  Stock,  &c. 


Messrs.  Editors— On  my  late  visit  to  Albany,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Jonathan  Talcott,  near  Rome,  Onei¬ 
da,  who  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  had  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence  with  me  on  draining,  and  lately 
kindly  invited  me  to  visit  him,  and  see  what  he  had 
done  and  was  doing.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  great¬ 
er  improvement  made  on  land,  than  he  has  made  and 
is  making.  The  land  that  he  has  drained,  you  can 
walk  on  as  firpily  as  on  a  carpeted  floor,  while  that 
along  side  was  a  mire.  His  drained  land  raises  ex- 
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cellent  crops  of  potatoes,  and  is  very  profitable — also 
first  rate  oats,  corn  and  barley,  and  very  large  crops 
of  timothy  hay.  It  is  actually  surprising  to  see  what 
perseverance  in  draining  will  accomplish  in  rendering 
such  land  productive,  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  neigh¬ 
bors  are  still  looking  on  doubtingly,  but  I  think  their 
understanding  must  be  opened  pretty  soon  by  the  do¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  T.  When  he  gets  the  tiles  laid  he  has  now 
on  the  ground,  I  think  he  said  be  would  have  over 
40,000  laid,  besides  having  some  of  his  first  drains  laid 
with  stone. 

The  subsoil  on  his  farm  is  rather  singular,  part  be¬ 
ing  a  very  stiff.clay,  and  part  coarse  gravel.  When¬ 
ever  he  comes  near  the  highest  ground,  it  is  all  coarse 
gravel.  There  the  water  gushes  out  very  fast.  His 
whole  farm  has  very  little  rise.  Some  small  ridges  he 
thinks  don’t  need  draining,  but  if  the  drains  that  come 
up  to  their  base  dont  relieve  them  of  water,  I  have  no 
doubt  be  will  ultimately  drain  them.  He  gets  an  ex¬ 
cellent  outlet  for  his  drains  in  the  ditches  along  the 
railroad. 

Mr.  T.  labors  under  adisadvantuge  in  draining,  hav¬ 
ing  his  tiles  to  bring  from  your  city  by  railway  ;  still 
the  draining  of  his  farm  must  pay  him  a  very  large 
profit.  It  would  pay  wonderfully  for  hay,  if  used  for 
nothing  else.  The  land  he  was  draining  when  I  was 
there,  would  produce  nothing  until  drained,  unless  it 
might  be  some  pasture  during  the  dry  weather  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  no  other  time. 

Mr  T.  was  born  on  the  farm,  and  his  grandfather 
owned  it  a  great  many  years  ago,  but  it  seems  they 
never  thought  of  applying  art  to  improve  it,  until  the 
third  generation,  and  Mr.  T.  must  now  be  a  man  of 
about  45  years  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  similar  land  in  that  neighborhood,  that  could  be 
likewise  improved,  if  the  owners  had  the  enterprise  to 
undertake  it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  they  will  wake  up 
by-and-by. 

Mr.  T.  keeps  about  40  cattle — a  considerable  part  of 
them  full  blood  Short- Horned  Durhams  of  the  best 
blood  ;  the  others  are  high  grades,  but  I  think  if  he 
were  to  reduce  his  stock,  and  give  the  others  better 
keep,  he  would  find  it  more  profitable.  I  know  a  no¬ 
ted  breeder  of  imported  cattle,  who  condemns  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  keeping  breeding  stock  in  any  more  than  com¬ 
mon  condition.  I  think  that  is  true,  if  the  common 
keep  is  good  enough;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  common  keeping.  The  com¬ 
mon  keeping  in  general,  is  bad  in  the  extreme.  No 
matter  how  good  the  breed  may  be,  of  either  cattle  or 
sheep,  if  kept  in  the  common  way,  their  progeny  will 
soon  degenerate,  and  they  will  soon  become  common 
stock,  if  not  worse.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  you 
can  seldom  go  into  a  farmer’s  horse  stable,  but  you  find 
his  horses  in  very  fine  condition  ;  but  go  into  his  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  yards,  and  you  seldom  find  them  in  good 
order.  I  have  heard  many  farmers  say  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  feed  their  cattle  and  sheep  as  I  do,  as  they 
would  be  a  losing  concern,  and  would  ultimately  ruin 
them,  as  they  could  never  sell  fat  cattle  and  sheep  at 
such  prices  us  I  do ;  no  one  would  come  to  them  and 
pay  them  such  prices  ;  but  tlio  truth  is,  they  never 
make  anything  very  good.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I 
thought  myself  worth  less  capital  than  any  farmer  in 
this  town,  and  I  fed  my  stock  as  well  then  as  I  do  now; 
and  it  was  by  good  feeding  I  made  them  pay  a  profit 
on  their  keep.  It  never  pays  to  keep  stock  of  any  kind 
unless  you  are  improving  them,  and  far  worse  when 
they  are  in  a  losing  condition  for  five  months  of  the 
year — and  thousands  are  so  kept,  and  will  be  until  far¬ 
mers  will  give  thought  to  the  subject. 

One  pint,  oat  and  corn  meal  mixed,  daily  with  hay, 
will  make  a  fine  yearling  in  spring,  and  one  quart 
daily  through  winter,  will  bring  two  year  oids  in  fine 
condition  to  grass,  and  they  will  pay  far  more  for  the 
grain  than  if  the  grain  had  been  sold  for  cash.  Bar¬ 


ley  meal,  oil-cake  meal,  or  even  buckwheat  meal,  will 
answer.  Try  it,  farmers,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  fir.d 
it  pay.  A  pint  a  day  for  a  calf,  say  for  six  months, 
would  be  less  than  three  bushels;  but  if  you  give  four 
bushels  it  will  pay  you  abundantly  for  the  grain — 
twice  as  much  as  you  could  have  got  in  market  It  may 
not  do  so  every  year,  but  for  a  number  of  years  I 
know  it  will  be  so.  I  know  it  has  been  so  in  my  case, 
and  will  also  be  so  with  every  one  that  tries  it ;  but 
the  great  difficulty  with  many  is,  they  never  think  of 
feeding  grain  to  either  cattle  or  sheep  until  they  get  so 
poor  that  they  are  afraid  they  will  lose  them  ;  then  it 
is  like  feeding  roast  pork  and  beans  to  a  man  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover  from  a  fever;  it  will  do  harm.  The 
right  way  is  to  begin  feeding  grain  when  the  stock  is 
in  good  condition,  and  keep  them  improving  all  the 
time.  John  Johnston.  Near  Geneva. 


Pigs  more  Profitable  for  Fattening  than  Old  Hogs. 


Messrs.  Editors— Having  tried  an  experiment  with 
both  kinds  the  past  season,  I  am  disposed  to  give  you 
the  result,  hoping  that  others  may  also  try  a  like  ex¬ 
periment — upon  a  more  even  scale  as  to  season  of  year 
— and  report  through  your  paper.  In  this  way  far¬ 
mers  may,  through  the  medium  of  an  agricultural 
paper,  increase  their  annual  income  more  than  ten 
times  the  cost  of  such  a  paper. 

In  Sept ,  1857,  I  bought  two  pigs  at  82  each,  and 
kept  them  until  Dec.  14th,  1858,  which  was  the  time 
they  were  butchered.  They  had  been  fed  about  60 
bushels  shelled  corn — about  half  of  it  ground  and 
scalded,  the  other  half  having  previously  been  fed  iu 
the  ear.  The  feed,  ether  than  corn,  is  in  both  experi¬ 
ments  offset  against  the  manure  made  by  them.  They 
weighed  respectively  when  butchered,  332  and  341  lbs. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1858,  I  bought  two  other 
pigs,  bred  by  the  same  sow,  and  at  the  same  price. 
They  were  fed  mostly  upon  sweet  apples,  with  a  few 
raw  potatoes  and  a  few  nubbins  of  corn,  until  Dec.  15; 
then  commenced  feeding  them  with  corn  boiled  until 
soft,  and  fed  cold.  This  kind  of  feed  was  continued 
about  two  weeks,  when  their  feed  was  changed  to 
scalded  meal,  which  feed  was  continued  uatil  Feb.  8th, 
when  they  were  butchered.  Their  respective  weights, 
237  and  244  lbs.  They  had  been  fed  about  25  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  in  form  as  above  described.  The  old 
hogs  were  about  seventeen  months,  and  the  pigs  three 
days  less  that)  seven  months  old,  when  killed.  Valu¬ 
ing  the  corn  at  80  cents  per  bushel  and  the  pork  at  8 
cents  per  lb.,  the  account  stands  as  follows  : 


Old  Hogs.  Dr.  Cr. 
To  cost  of  pigs,.  $4  00 
To  60  bn.  corn,  .  48  00 
By  616  lbs.  pork,  $54.08 


Pigs.  Dr.  Cr. 
To  cost,  of  pigs,.  $4.00 
To  25  bu.  corn,  .  20.00 
By  4S3  lbs.  pork,  $38.64 


$52  00  ($54.  OS 


$24.t)0|$38.64 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  pigs  yield  a  profit  of  814  64, 
while  that  of  the  old  hogs  is  only  82  08,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  extra  lime  and  trouble  in  taking  care  of  the  old 
ones.  Wm.  E.  Cowles.  West  Winsted,  Ct. 

It  appears  to  us  that  “S  N.”  of  New-London  Co, 
Ct.,  in  your  paper  of  Feb.  3d,  must  have  overrated  the 
value  of  what  he  has  raised  the  past  season.  How 
much  of  his  potatoes,  corn,  and  other  grain,  did  he  use 
up  in  fattening  his  pork  and  poultry  1  w.  e.  c. 


Scouring  Knives. 

A  small,  clean,  potato,  with  the  end  cut  off,  is  a  very 
convenient  medium  of  applying  brick  dust  to  knives, 
keeping  it  at  about  the  right  moisture,  while  the  juice  of 
the  potato  assists  in  removing  stains  from  the  surface. 
We  can  get  a  better  polish  by  this  method  than  by  any 
other  we  have  tried,  and  with  less  labor.  Amanda. 
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An  Average  Farm. 

In  our  resume  of  the  requisites  of  a-G-ood  Farm,  we 
promised  seme  notice  of  the  characteristics  of  a  class  of 
farms  mere  frequently  met  with  than  any  other — those 
which  occupy  the  middle  place  between  good  and  poor 
in  management  and  condition — which  we  have  called 
the  Average  Farm.  In  so  doing,  we  may  offer  some 
suggestions  worthy  of  'the  attention  of  our  farming  read¬ 
ers-;  few  of  whom,  we  dare  say,  but  will  find  at  least 
one  thing  to  remind  them  of  the  chances  for  improve¬ 
ment  seen  at  home. 

The  Average  Farm  has  a  soil  of  varying  fertility — 
varying  with  its  original  character  and  -quality — has 
never  been  like  the  Good  Farm,  so  managed  as  to  make 
its  whole  area  productive..  Much  improvement  may 
have  been  made,  but  there  is  more  remaining  undone — 
fields  to  dear  and  drain — meadows  and  pastures  to 
break  up  astsd  bring  into  more  profitable  tillage — corn 
lands  to  manure  and  subsoil— swamps  to  reclaim— soils 
to  ameliorate,  etc.,  etc.,  to  bring  out  its  full  power  of 
growing  food  for  man  and  beast. 

The  culture  or  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  crops  on  the  farm  under  notice,  is  of  a  medium 
character  as  to  timely  thoroughness.  Some  crops  are 
sown  on  well  prepared  ground,  in  proper  season;  others 
-are  hurried  over  aad  neglected,  for  on  an  aveage,  far¬ 
mers  undertake  more  work  than  they  can  fully  accom¬ 
plish. .  Henoe  we  find  imperfect  and  shallow  plowing, 
insufficient  or  no  manure,  careless  and  unseasonable 
seeding,  and  neglected  after-culture  and  harvesting. 
The  great  distinction  between  a  good  and  an  average 
farm,  lies  not -so  much  in  the  soil .  as  in  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  the  same.* 

The  fences  are  but  just  up  to  the  necessities  of  an 
average  farm — too  often  illy  arranged  and  poorly  con¬ 
structed.  In  many  cases  the  division  fences  still  run  as 
the  land  was  first,  cleared,  and  might  be  placed  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  present  condition  of  the  farm  far  more 
conveniently. 

Fair  buildings  are  generally  found  on  the  average 
farm — for  farmers  generally  take  more  pride  in  these 
than  in  the  excellence  of  their  farming.  But  they  are 
too  often  inconveniently  arranged  and  situated,  and  in 
out-buildings  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  stock, 
i mpleuicnts,  grain  and  winter  forage,  for  shelter.  Work¬ 
ing  animals  arc  usually  stabled,  but  cows  and  sheep 
■oft e nest  spend  the  winter  out  of  doors,  or  with  only  the 
protection  of  crowded  open  sheds.  The  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  housewife  do  not  receive  the  needed 
attention,  in  the  preparation  of  -wood  and  dairy  rooms, 
and  a  well  arranged  cellar,  and  convenient  well  and  cis¬ 
tern,  while  a  farm  work-shop  and  tool-house  are  often 
entirely  neglected. 

The  arrangements  for  -making  and  saving  manures 
are  far  inferior  to  what  they  should  be— to  what  they 
profitably  might  be.  Too  often  the  yards  afford  fine 


*  “  The  greater  certainty  and  generally  larger  yield  of 
the  crops  of  England  and  Scotland  over  those  of  our 
country,”  says  Mr.  Howard,  since  his  examination  of  the 
agriculture  of  those  countries,  “proceeds  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  from  the  better  preparation  of  the  soil.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean,  altogether,  the  actual  richness  or 
manuring  of  the  soil — we  mean  more  especially  that  me¬ 
chanical  condition  which  affords  the  crop  all  practicable 
advantages.  They  study,”  he  adds,  “  the  adaptation  of 
plants  to  soils — from  close  -observation  they  have  learned 
the  special  requisites  of  different  crops. "  If  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  a-ny  of  those,  and  they  can  be  economically 
applied,  the  first  step  is  to  apply  them.” 


facilities  for  leaching  and  wasting  the  life-blood  of  good 
crops — too  often  not  the  least  attention  is  given  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  burning  or  fire-fanging  in  the  heaps  under  the 
stable  windows,  and  no  care  is  given  to  provide  absorb¬ 
ents  to  largely  increase  its  quantity  and  improve  its 
quality.  The  neglected  fertilizers  of  the  country,  pro¬ 
perly  husbanded  find  applied,  would  double  the  products 
now  produced,  beyond  all  question. 

An  average  orchard  has  received  the  attention  of 
grafting,  but  too  frequently  the  trees  show  that  they 
are  poorly  eared  for.  The  farmer  forgets  or  refuses  to 
believe  that  judicious  cultivation  and  manuring,  are  as 
necessa  ry  to  abundant  crops  of  fruit  as  to  those  of  grain. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  fruit 
culture  pays  large  profits ;  still  our  orchards  are  inferior 
in  character  and  value  to  what  they  might  easily  be 
made  by  the  selection  of  better  varieties,  and  proper 
attention  to  their  culture  and  marketing. 

'The  garden  for  fruit  and  vegetables  is  seldom  what 
it  should  be,  on  an  average  farm.  Lack  of  attention 
here  deprives  the  farmer  and  his  family  of  many  a 
cheap  luxury,  and  subjects  him  to  inconveniences  and 
expenses  which  might  well  be  avoided.  Good  garden 
fruits  and  vegetables  promote  health  as  well  as  satisfy 
the  appetite.  Though  they  may  not  seem  to  pay  as 
well  as  field  crops,  they  really  return  a  larger  profit  so 
far  as  needed  for  family  use.  - 

The  stock  on  an  average  farm  is  usually  of  a  very 
varied  character.  Too  little  care  is  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  of  animals — a  cow  is  a  cow,  whether 
valuable  for  the  dairy  or  comparatively  worthless— a 
sheep  is  a  sheep,  whether  it  produces  a  profitable  re¬ 
turn  or  otherwise,  and  a  hog  is  a  hog,  though  it  may  be 
ever  so  difficult  to  bring  it  into  the  form  of  pork.  More 
generally,  however,  the  farm  has  some  good  animals  and 
more  poor  ones,  too  little  discrimination  and  reflection 
being  given  to  this  important  subject — important  to  all 
who  would  make  money  by  stock. 

To  conclude,  we  will  state  our  conviction  that  the 
average  as  above  indicated  is  annually  becoming  eleva¬ 
ted  in  character.  There  are  thousands  now,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  formerly,  who  are  seeking  to  bring  their  farms  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  best.  Soils  are  being  enriched 
and  improved,  underdrains  are  reclaiming  our  wet  and 
heavy  lands,  better  systems  of  cultivation  are  coming 
into  practice,  better  fences  and  buildings  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  section,  largely  increased  attention  is 
given  to  manures,  orchards  are  receiving  their  appro¬ 
priate  care,  gardens  are  less  neglected,  while  our  stock 
is  becoming  better,  and  really  fine  animals  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  neighborhood.  Let  us  all  strive  to  has¬ 
ten  on  the  work — we,  by  collecting  and  diffusing  in¬ 
formation  on  the  best  methods  of  farm  culture  and  man¬ 
agement — and  the  farmer,  by  a  thoughtful  yet  energetic 
application  of  all  the  means  and  appliances  within  his 
reach,  really  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  agriculture. 
Thus  shall  the  products  of  farm  labor  become  as  certain 
and  as  large  as  in  Great  Britain,  while  they  tend  far 
more  to  the  real  elevation  and  advancement  of  those 
who  produce  them. 


People’s  College,  Havana.— We  see  it  stated  that 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Holbrook  of  Brattleborough,  for 
several  years  President  of  the  Vermont  State  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety,  has  been  invited  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
Agriculture  in  the  new  People’s  College  at-  Havana  in 
this  State.  Mr.  H.  has,  however,  we  regret  to  have  to 
add,  after  mature  deliberation,  declined  to  accept  the 
position. 
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The  White  Grub  Worm. 


Among  the  various  insects  that  are  occasionally  so 
very  destructive  to  our  farm  crops,  the  -white  grubworm 
in  some  years,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  ap¬ 
pears  in  vast  numbers,  doing  immense  damage  to  the 
mowing  fields  and  the  cultivated  crops.  The  parent  of 
this  grub  is  a  brown  beetle,  some  times  called  the  May 
beetle  or  door-bug,  of  a  chestnut-brown  color,  nearly  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  These  beetles 
issue  from  the  ground  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
are  some  times  very  numerous  as  well  as  annoying 
while  on  the  wing  in  the  evening.  In  their  droning 
flight  they  move  very  irregularly,  darting  hither  and 
thither  with  an  uncertain  aim,  hitting  against  objects  in 
their  way,  with  a  force  that  often  causes  them  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  They  frequently  enter  bouses  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  apparently  attracted,  as  well  as  dazzled  and 'be¬ 
wildered  by  the  lights,  and  frequently  causing  much 
fright  and  trepidation  among  the  females  and  juveniles 
of  the  family  circle. 

The  beetles,  while  upon  the  wing,  in  certain  seasons, 
and  in  particular  districts,  some  times  do  incalculable 
mischief  in  devouring  the  leaves  of  trees  over  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  country.  Mouffet  relates  that,  in  1574,  such  a 
number  of  them  fell  in  the  river  Severn,  as  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  the  water-mills. 

Various  animals  and  birds  feed  upon  the  beetle  ; 
weasels,  rats,  skunks  and  bats  destroy  immense  numbers 
of  them,  as  also  dur.g-hill  fowls,  night  hawks,  and  the 
crow.  The  skunk  and  crow  also  destroy  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  white  grubs,  the  larva  of  the-  May  beetle, 
their  instincts  enabling  them  to  seek  the  grubs  with 
certainty  when  embedded  some  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  The  recent  high  price  yf  skunk  skins 
(readily  selling  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  skin,) 
has  caused  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  trapping 
and  shooting  of  an  immense  number  of  these  striped 
backed  essence  peddlers.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
community  at  large  to  protect  both  crows  and  skunks  by 
legislative  enactments  and  penal  laws,  than  to  suffer 
such  havoc  among  them,  as  there  has  been  of  late,  by 
‘powder,  traps,  dogs,  and  strychnine.* 

To  exhibit  the  great  benefit  the  farmer  derives  from 
some  of  the  insect  destroyers,  we  quote  from  “  Ander¬ 
son’s  Recreations.”  It  is  stated  that  “  a  cautious  obser¬ 
ver  having  found  a  nest  of  five  young  jays,  remarked, 
that  each  of  these  birds,  while  yet  very  young,  con¬ 
sumed  at  least  fifteen  of  these  full  sized  grubs  in  one 
day,  and  of  course  would  require  many  more  of  a  smaller 
size.  Say  that  on  an  average  of  sizes,  they  consumed 
twenty  each ;  these,  for  the  five,  make  one  hundred. 
Each  of  the  parents  consume  say  fifty,  so  that  the  pair 
and  family  devour  two  hundred  every  day.  This,  in 
three  months,  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  But  as  the  grub  continues  in  that  state  four 
seasons,  this  single  pair  with  their  family  alone,  with¬ 
out  reckoning  their  descendants  after  the  first  year, 
would  destroy  eighty  thousand  grubs.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  half,  namely  forty  thousand,  are  females,  and 
it  is  known  that  they  usually  lay  about  two  hundred 
eggs  each,  it  will  appear  that  no  less  than  eight  mil¬ 
lions  have  been  destroyed,  or  prevented  from  being 
hatched,  by  the  labors  of  a  single  family  of  jays.  It  is 
by  reasoning  in  this  way,  that  wo  learn  to  know  of  what 
importance  it  is  to  attend  to  the  economy  of  nature,  and  • 


to  be  cautious  how  we  derange  it  by  our  short  sighted 
and  futile  operations.” 

Jays  sometimes  help  themselves  to  the  ripening  corn 
in  the  field  ;  hut  in  1855,  the  white  grub  destroyed  more 
corn  for  us,  than  the  jays  did  for  the  farmers  in  the 
whole  township,  and  last  season  the  grub  was  nearly  as 
injurious  to  our  corn. 

Says  Dr.  Fitch,  “with  regard  to  remedies,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  Europe  the  experience  of  centuries  has 
failed  to  discover  any  efficient  measure  for  destroying  a 
similar  insect  during  its  larva  period  of  existence.  And 
concealed  in  the  ground  as  those  grubs  are,  it  i3  not 
probable  that  any  substance  can  be  applied  to  the  soil 
of  sufficient  power  to  kill  them,  without  destroying  also 
whatever  vegetation  is  there  growing.” 

The  Dr.  suggests  a  plan  that  might  sometimes  he  put 
in  practice.  When  the  grubs  are  so  numerous  as  to 
sever  the  grass  roots,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  placing  of  a  temporary  fence  around  that 
portion  of  the  field  thronged  with  these  grubs,  and  en¬ 
closing  a  number  of  swine  therein,  thus  for  a  while  con¬ 
verting  the  patch  into  a  hog  pasture.  By  so  doing,  the 
iiogs  would  feed  themselves  ;  the  grubs  would  be  exter¬ 
minated,  and  the  land  would  be  manured,  cleansed, 
mellowed,  and  well  prepared  for  immediately  lying 
down  to  grass  again,  or  for  receiving  any  rotation  of 
crops  for  which  the  owner  may  deem  the  spot  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  From  our  own  experience,  we  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  have  let  those  grub-infested  fields 
lain  fallow  than  to  have  planted  them  with  corn.  When 
hoeing  the  corn  the  second  time,  we  found  in  nearly 
every  hill  from  one  to  three  or  more,  of  the  full-sized 
grubs  about  the  base  of  the  plants,  tho  roots  of  which 
they  feed  upon.  We  undertook  to  dig  them  from  tho 
hills  of  corn,  but  the  remedy  was  about  as  bad  as  tho 
disease,  as  we  necessarily  broke  many  of  the  remaining 
roots,  much  to  the  injury  of  plants.  The  result  was 
about  a  third  of  a  usual  crop.  If  we  had  kept  tho  ground 
fallow,  and  harrowed  over  as  often  as  the  weeds  started, 
perhaps  we  should  have  starved  the  “  crittnrs  but  as 
it  was,  they  found  support  from  tho  corn,  and  during 
the  winter  and  spring  passed  through  the  change  from 
the  grub  to  the  perfect  or  winged  insect,  and  the  next 
May  emergod  from  the  ground  in  swarms— deposited 
their  eggs  for  another  brood  of  worms,  that  will  proba¬ 
bly  commit  similar  ravages.  We  shall  be  cautious  in 
future  about  planting  com  on  land  badly  infested  with 
these  grubs. 

Urine  a  Cure  for  W arts. 

Messrs.  Editors— Having  seen  in  the  March  number 
of  The  Cultivator,  a  recommendation  of  a  method  of 
curing  warts  on  horses,  which  seems  to  me  to>  be  very 
cruel,  I  am  induced  to  write  my  experience  in  curing 
them,  believing  that  warts  have  one  origin,  and  are  the 
same,  and  the  same  remedy  will  cure,  on  whatever  ani¬ 
mal  they  may  be  found.  It  iB  some  years  since  I  saw  a 
young  man  in  Salem,  Mass.,  the  back  of  wliose  hands 
were  literally  covered  with  warts,  many  of  them  large 
and  seedy,  and  very  troublesome.  I  told  him  to  go  and 
wash  his  hands  in  the  tide  water  in  the  floom,  (he  work¬ 
ed  in  a  tide  mill, >  three  times  a  day  for  one  week,  and  to 
use  plenty  of  soap,  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  warts  would 
be  among  the  missing.  He  took  my  advice,  and  the  warts 
left  in  about  two  months. 

Cows  often  have  warts  on  their  udders.  I  have  seen 
many,  and  some  very  bad,  which  I  have  cured  by  simply 
washing  them  after  milking,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  with 
brine,  which  is  my  only  remedy,  and  has  never  failod  of 
a  cure.  8.  P.  Markesun.  Wis. 
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The  Grolclen  Pheasant. 


Of  all  the  Pheasant  species,  the  Golden  is  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful.  The  male  bird,  when  in  full  plumage, 
which  docs  not  occur  until  their  second  year,  measures 
nearly  three  feet  in  length,  including  his  tail,  which  alone 
forms  about  two-thirds.  The  feathers  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  are  very  long,  silky,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  and 
considerably'  overhang  those  of  the  hinder  part,  which 
are  of  a  brilliant  orange,  marked  or  bordered  with  trans¬ 
verse  rays,  forming  a  kind  of  cape.  The  last  are  elongat¬ 
ed  and  extend  backward  over  the  sides  of  the  neflk,  which 
may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will.  A  few  minute  hairs 
are  scattered  over  the  cheeks  which  are  of  a  livid  com¬ 
plexion.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  a 
mixture  of  green  and  gold,  and  bordered  with  black  ; 
those  of  the  back  are  steel  blue,  and  the  upper  tail  coverts 
are  bright  yellow,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  crimson 
border.  Breast  and  under  parts  deep  crimson.  Wings 
brown,  seapulars  dark  blue,  legs  dark  color.  The  long 
tail  feathers  are  brown  with  small  darker  transverse 
bars. 

These  magnificent  birds  are  natives  of  China,  and  it  was 
warmly  maintained  by  Buffon,  in  accordance  of  his  theory 
of  the  degeneration  of  animals,  that  they  were  merely  a 
variety  of  the  common  pheasant,  which  had  assumed  a 
more  splendid  plumage,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
fineness  of  the  elimate  in  which  they  dwelt.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  hypothesis,  the  common  pheasant  is  also 
widely  spread  throughout  the  same  region,  in  which  it 
preserves  all  the  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  Europe,  and  never  produces  in  its  wild  state  a  mixed 
breed  with  its  supposed  variety.  No  naturalist  since 
Buffon  has  imagined  such  transformation  possible. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  was 
bred  at  Springside,  and  is  now  running  in  the  poultry 
yard  with  the  fowls.  They  are  a  restless  and  timid  bird. 
Unlike  most  other  birds,  they  are  very  abusive  and  savage 
to  their  mates,  at  the  time  of  nidification  ;  they  tease  and 
peck  the  head  of  the  female  bare  to  the  skull,  which  often 
proves  fatal,  as  it  did  in  our  case  ;  the  hen  died. 

Mr.  John  Giles,  who  has  been  very  fortunate  in  rear¬ 
ing  the  Golden  Pheasant,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  says  : 
“  We  have  found  pheasants  as  easy  to  raise  as  chickens. 
We  set  the  eggs  under  Bantam  liens.  When  hatched, 
confine  hen  and  young  with  boards  ten  inches  high  and 
ten  feet  square;  the  boards  fitting  close  to  the  ground  ; 
in  a  day  or  two  the  young  pheasants  will  get  used  to  the 
note  of  the  hen.  Feed  with  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped 
fine  with  lettuce.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  give  them  coarse 
ground  meal  and  lettuce  ehopped  fine  with  it.  Mix  with 
milk.” 

Although  the  pheasant  can  be  tamed  and  will  feed  with 
the  poultry,  yet  an  innate  timidity  prevents  it  from  being 
thoroughly  domesticated.  Young  pheasants,  we  are  told, 
scamper  off  in  terror  if  any  unexpected  intruder  makes 
his  appearance  among  them,  although  the  remainder  of 
the  poult  ry  remain  perfectly  unconcerned.  C.  N.  13km  ent. 
Upringside. 


Good  Y ield  of  iVEilk. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  milk  from  my  cow 
“  Fillpail,”  during  the  month  of  December  last.  She 
dropped  her  calf  the  23d  of  October.  She  is  seven  years 
old,  seven-eighths  Durham.  The  milk  during  the  31  days 
weighed  1,002  pounds.  I  weighed  one  quart  of  the  milk, 
which  was  two  pounds  six  ounces.  Allowing  the  milk 
to  weigh  alike,  it  would  give  421  17-19th  quarts,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  13£  quarts  daily.  Her  food  was  corn 
and  oats  ground,  four  quarts  of  which  was  given  to  her 
daily,  with  as  much  good  rowen  hay  as  she  would  eat. 

I  think  the  above  is  a  good  yield  of  milk,  considering 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  trial  was  made.  Jas. 
Child.  Deerfield ,  Mass,  Jan.  22,  1859. 


Rich.  Milk. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — Mr.  C.  W.  Gilman  of  Pine 
Meadow,  (New-Hartford,)  Ct.,  is  engaged  in  selling  milk, 
and  milks  twelve  or  fourteen  cows  during  summer  and 
winter.  He  has  in  his  dairy  a  small  cow  five  years  old, 
which  dropped  her  calf  in  November.  Her  milk  was  ob¬ 
served  to  have  a  very  rich  appearance,  and  he  had  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  test  its  butter  qualities.  Accordingly  her  morn¬ 
ing’s  “  mess”  was  put  in  tin  pans,  and  after  standing  some 
thirty-six  hours,  two  pounds  twelve  ounces  of  cream  was 
taken  off  and  churned,  or  stirred  into  butter  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  butter  as  it  came  from  the  churn  weighed 
just  two  pounds,  and  when  thoroughly  worked,  one 
pound  fourteen  ounces,  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best. 
The  milk  was  not  measured  before,  but  after  being  skim¬ 
med,  measured  six  quarts.  Assuming  it  to  be  seven  and 
half  quarts  when  strained— which  would  probably  not 
be  far  from  it — this  would  he  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of 
butter  to  four  quarts  of  milk — two  and  three  quarter  lbs. 
per  day.  She  gives  eleven  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  If 
any  one  has  a  cow  that  can  produce  more  than  a  pound 
of  butter  to  four  quarts  of  milk,  or  if  he  can  produce  a 
record  of  one  that  has  done  it,  he  can  “  take  the  hat.” 
Ge-o.  W.  Loomis.  Torrington,  Ct.,  Dec.,  1858. 


To  Prevent  Cows  from  Kicking. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  had  several  kicking  cows  I 
have  long  been  seeking  for  a  preventive,  and  after 
having  tried  coaxing,  whipping,  strapping  up  the  fore 
leg,  and  various  other  said-to-be  remedies,  none  of  them 
answering,  I  had  at  last  concluded  to  feed  a  very  fine 
heifer  for  the  one  fault  only,  when  happening  to  mention 
the  subject  one  day  to  an  old  farmer,  he  remarked  that 
he  never  had  any  trouble  with  kicking  cows  as  he  had  a 
very  easy  way  of  preventing  them.  I  inquired  of  him 
his  plan,  when  he  gave  me  the  following,  (one  that  I  have 
never  seen  in  print,)  and  I  send  it  to  you  hoping  it  may 
benefit  many  as  It  has  me  : 

Take  a  rope  or  strap  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
make  a  loop  at  one  end,  then  carefully  place  the  loop  end 
around  the  hind  legs  just  above  the  knee,  run  the  other 
end  through  and  draw  the  legs  together  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  wrap  the  remainder  of  the  rope  around  the 
part  encircling  the  legs,  and  fasten.  When  properly  ad¬ 
justed  it  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  kick.  Grazier.  Chadds 
Ford,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

Eds.  of  Country  Gentleman— I  have  recently  read  a 
new  and  perhaps  a  good  recipe  for  preserving  eggs  at 
least  two  years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  will 
be  fit  for  either  hatchi  rig  or  eating  purposes.  Sceptical  as 
your  humble  servant  has  heretofore  been  on  that  subject, 
he  must  confess  that  it  looks  reasonable.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  recent  work  published  by  Cooper  &  Vernon,  of 
Media,  Deahvare  Co.,  Pa.,  entitled  “Game  Fowls,  by  J, 
W.  Cooper,  M.  D.”  The  following  is  the  recipe  : 

“  Dissolve  some  gum  shellac  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  make  a  thin  varnish,  give  each  egg  a  coat,  and 
after  they  become  thoroughly  dry,  pack  them  in  bran  or 
saw-dust,  with  their  points  downward,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  shift  about.,  After  you  have  kept  them 
as  long  as  you  desire,  wash  the  varnish  carefully  off,  and 
they  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before  pack¬ 
ing,  ready  either  for  eating  or  hatching.” 

This  is  from  good  authority,  as  the  author  of  the  work 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  30  years  in  raising  nothing 
but  the  best  game  fowls,  and  as  he  has  frequently  import¬ 
ed  eggs,  he  invariably  directed  them  to  be  packed  as 
above,  and  always  had  good  success  in  hatching  them, 
notwithstanding  the  time  and  distance  of  their  journey. 
Dr.  Cooper’s  game  chickey  at  Media,  is  of  itself  a  grea 
curiosity,  and  a  credit  to  any  poultry  raiser.  J.  L.  W. 
Media,  Pa. 


To  Put  a  Candle  Out  Without  an  Extinguisher. 

_ Hold  your  hand  directly  over  it,  and  give  a  smart  xmff. 

If  the  wick  is  not  so  long  as  to  need  snuffing,  it  will  doit 
“  sure,”  with  very  little  smoke.  Try  it  on  a  lamp— I 
never  have.  w. 
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New  Plan  of  Growing  Potatoes. 

Messrs  Editors — The  past  season  I  have  discover¬ 
ed  a  new  system  of  raising  potatoes,  (at  least  new  to 
me,)  and  it  in  every  way  surpasses  the  one-eye  system- 
I  also  think  it  will  at  once  settle  the  question  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  regards  small  and  large  potatoes  for  planting — 
also  whole  or  cut  potatoes.  This  is  no  theoretical  idea. 
It  is  gleaned  from  my  practical  experience,  as  I  ad¬ 
vance  nothing  that  I  do  not  first  practice  snyself. 
When  I  first  brought  the  one-eye  system  to  notiee, 
very  few  believed  in  it,  and  as  to  the  after  culture,  it 
was  also  called  “suicidal.”  However,  after  a  trial, 
both  the  cutting  and  culture  have  proved  all  that  I 
stated  ;  and  why  not  ?  I  did  it,  and  why  not  others  ? 
It  was  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  support  the  stem; 
that  I  then  explained.  This  new  system  will  fully 
prove  that  in  my  assertion  I  was  correct  From  the  fact 
of  the  one-eye  system  and  its  management  being  cav¬ 
illed  at  by  very  large  and  experienced  potato  growers, 
I  thought  I  would  try  some  other  system  to  surpass  it, 
and  I  think  that  I  have  succeeded.  The  result  may  seem 
strange,  but  what  I  state  can  be  attested  toby  a  large 
circle  of  your  readers,  as  I  called  their  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  to  them  during  the  growth,  and  wished  them 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  as  I  should  refer  to  them 
after,  at  the  same  time  not  giving  them  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  they  were  raised,  merely  telling  them 
that  they  were  neither  cut  nor  whole  potatoes  that 
were  planted — cuttings  nor  layers.  Not  knowing  what 
the  result  might  be,  I  did  not  wish  the  process  to  be 
known. 

When  opening  our  potato  pits  in  April,  1858,  they 
had  sprouted  from  a  quarter  to  two  inches  in  length. 
Before  selling,  the  sprouts  are  rubbed  off,  by  passing 
through  the  hands,  and  thrown  away.  I  left  mine  on 
the  ground,  and  in  stripping  the  pits  I  Lhrew  some 
mold  over  them,  merely  to  keep  the  sun  from  drying 
them.  In  this  way  I  left  them  for  about  a  fortnight, 
in  which  time  they  had  made  nice  fibrous  roots,  and 
produced  stems — (the  principal  root  elongated  to  a 
stem,  and  threw  out  leaves  on  the  surface.)  I  should 
call  it  all  a  root,  but  Dr.  Lindley,  our  highest  authori¬ 
ty  in  Botany,  says,  no  matter  how  much  a  branch  may 
resemble  a  root,  when  over  ground  it  is  a  branch, 
even  though  it  should  neither  produce  leaves  or  stems. 

Some  of  those  sprouts  were  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  some  were  two  inches;  all  of 
them  grew  the  same  throughout  the  season.  One 
thing  I  particularly  noticed  in  the  growth  of  these 
sprouts  was,  that  their  over  ground  stems  were  much 
stronger  than  from  whole  or  cut  potatoes;  particularly 
on  their  coming  to  the  surface,* the  difference  was  as 
visible  as  between  a  plant  that  is  grown  in  the  back  of 
of  a  green-house,  and  one  that  is  grown  close  to  the 
glass.  This  fully  satisfied  me  that  it  made  no  diffe¬ 
rence  whether  the  cut  potato  was  large  or  small.  The 
number  of  roots  also  attached  to  those  sprouts,  were 
from  time  to  time  as  numerous  as  they  are  to  cut  po¬ 
tatoes,  being  in  fact  a  web  of  roots.  This  also  proves 
that  it  is  not,  as  some  assert,  from  the  tuber  that  the 
stem  derives  its  nourishment — but  as  I  have  at  all  times 
stated,  it  was  from  the  soil  and  roots  that  the  potato 
stems  made  their  growth,  which  was  my  reason  in  re¬ 
commending  cut  potatoes  to  be  always  set  with  the  eyes 
at  bottom  of  the  drill ;  having  a  greater  number  of  roots 
they  of  course  grow  quicker  There  was  no  care  taken 
in  removing  the  sprouts  of  the  potatoes  ;  they  were 
merely  passed  through  the  hands  and  thrown  one  side 
as  we  proceeded  in  opening  the  pits. 

I  selected  a  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  where  we 
had  Prince  Alberts,  (the  land  being  of  the  same  qua¬ 
lity,)  so  that  the  experiment  should  be  equal.  There 
was  between  a  quarter  and  half  an  acre.  I  opened 
drills  same  as  for  setts,  thirty  inches  apart,  five  to  six 
inches  deep,  and  dropped  these  sprouts,  some  that  had 


leaves  and  some  without,  twelve  inches  apart,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  prow.  This  proved  that  I  was  right  in 
recommending  covering  the  stems,  which,  when  first 
brought  to  notice,  it  was  asserted  strongly  by  very  large 
potato  growers,  that  they  would  never  see  light  again  ; 
but  we  are  all  likely  to  err.  All  their  subsequent 
treatment  was  precisely  the  same  as  I  practice  with 
the  one-eye-systein. 

Now  for  the  result.  In  examining  them  at  different 
periods  during  the  season,  they  kept  larger  than  the 
set  potatoes,  and  they  were  not  put  ou-t  for  three  weeks 
after  the  others.  However,  this  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  of  course  after  those  sprouts  were  removed  from 
the  tuber  and  covered  with  mould,  they  commenced 
making  roots.  As  to  the  number  of  tubers-  to  each 
stem,  they  were  nearly  double  what  ths  e»t  potatoes 
were.  This  increase  of  yield  is  of  course  attributable 
to  the  greater  number  of  roots,  and  they  lay  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drill  to  the-  surface.  I  will  also  state 
that  our  largest  potatoes  were  of  those  that  were 
sprout-planted.  Further,  that  when  we  wanted  to 
show  or  send  away  extra  large  potatoes,  we  took  them 
from  th#  sprout-planted.  This  is  also  known,  as  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  given,  accompanied  me  to 
dig  them;  and  they  have  gone  round  with  me  trying 
all  the  other  potatoes,  and  acknowledged  that  those 
were  the  largest  and  a  great  many  more  of  them  to 
each  stem.  None  could  conceive  bow  they  were 
grown  ;  all  that  could  be  seen  was  the  original  sproat, 
which  turns  almost  as  hard  as  locust,  and  from  which 
no  roots  or  stems  grow  but  the  one,  no  matter  how  long 
it  may  be;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  grafted,  the 
growing  stein  to  this  hard  sprout. 

This  experiment  was  not  confined  to  one  variety,  as 
wo  had  a  great  many  sorts.  We  tried  it  on  all  of 
them  with  the  same  result.  They  flowered  and  bad 
apples  on  same  as  sets.  'I  cannot  give  the  yield,  as 
they  were  tried  so  much  during  the  season,  and  so 
many  taken  off,  that  we  could  not  ascertain  tne  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  can  be  at  once  seen 
through  You  can  raise  better  potatoes  without  using 
your  tubers,  as  of  course  every  eye  will  produce  a 
sprout,  without  injury  to  them,  and  some  of  them  yon 
can  take  two  sets  of  sprouts  off.  If  you  have  a  large 
quantity,  and  save  all  your  sprouts,  you  will  have 
more  than  sufficient  to  plant.  If  you  are  not  ready  to 
plant  them  when  taken  off,  you  can  lay  them  one  side 
and  throw  a  little  earth  over  them,  just  sufficient  to 
cover,  when  they  will  commence  growing,  which  of 
course  is  equal  to  planting.  You  also  save  time  in  not 
having  to  cut  your  potatoes,  which,  when  there  is  a 
large  quantity  to  be  planted,  is  no  inconsiderable  item. 
It  takes  no  more  time  to  drop  those  in  the  drill 
than  it  does  sets — takes  no  more  covering,  yields  better, 
and  the  most  material  point  of  any  is,  your  crop  ripens 
a  great  deal  sooner ;  and  if  early  ripening  will  save 
you  from  the  potato  disease,  (which  I  doubt,)  you  ac¬ 
complish  it. 

For  early  uso,  a  few  tubers  may  be  kept  in  a  warm 
cellar,  and  as  they  sprout,  place  them  in  boxes,  and  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  (after  leafing,)  keep  covering 
with  mould,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  article  on  forcing 
potatoes.  I  cut  some  potatoes  some  time  since,  remo¬ 
ving  sprouts  and  placing  as1  above  ;  they  were  in  leaf 
and  over  ground  before  the  cut  sets  had  broken  at  the 
eye,  and  all  placed  in  one  temperature. 

The  above  plan,  of  course,  will  not  at  present  be 
practiced.  Some  may  doubt  its  working,  but  any  per¬ 
son  giving  the  potato  and  its  habits  a  few  moments 
thought,  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  correct;  and  all  I 
wonder  at  is,  that  it  has  not  been  practiced  or  brought 
to  notice  before  this.  All  can  try  it  on  a  small  scale, 
and  prove  for  themselvas.  In  early  planting,  when 
the  ground  is  wet  and  turns  cukey,  of  course  it  will 
not  do  to  bury  those  sprouts  when  in  leaf,  as  it  would 
bake  and  not  let  them  through  ;  in  that  case,  let  the 
leaves  be  on  the  surface.  All  that  are  skeptical,  let 
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them  for  the  present  keep  the  tops  to  the  surface. 
After  once  trying  it,  they  will  adopt  the  whole  of 
the  system.  Gerald  Howatx.  Nanticoke,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Fa. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  send  you  a  rude  draft  of  a 
good  grafting-knife  and  chisel.  Those  who  have  used 
them,  say  that  the  advantage  of  this  form  is  in  having 
the  instrument  balance  when  the  wedge  is  in  the  stock, 
so  that  it  does  not  fall  out.  The  hook  is  for  hanging 
on  a  limb.  D  A.  A.  n. 

Shearing  Red  Cedar  Hedges. 

Eds.  Co  Gent — Be  pleased  to  give  directions  for 
shearing  a  red  cedar  hedge,  now  six  years  planted,  six 
feet  high,  and  of  dense  growth,  though  never  yet 
pruned.  When  will  be  the  best  time  to  prune,  and 
what  the  most  ornamental  form  to  give  the  hedge, 
which  stands  on  a  terrace  between  my  house  and  the 
village  street  ?  A  L.  Waverly ,  Pa. 

We  would  not  recommend  shearing  a  red  cedar 
hedge,  but  simply  shortening  back  the  prominent 
shoots.  Shearing,  by  cutting  off  all  the  shoots  alike, 
produces  a  close  growth  at  the  surface,  which  shades 
the  center,  and  makes  bare  stems.  This  is  one  reason 
why  evenly  sheared  red  cedar  hedges  do  not  look  well. 
This  remark  does  not  apply  to  all  evergreens — the 
hemlock,  for  instance,  may  be  sheared  closely,  and  re¬ 
tain  dense  foliage  throughout. 

The  best  time  to  prune  evergreens  is  in  summer, 
but  they  may  be  pruned  very  lightly  now — the  work 
should  not  be  severely  done  at  any  time.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  the  red  cedar,  be  careful  to  thin 
back ,  rather  than  merely  to  cut  off  the  shoots,  without 
regard  to  the  interior.  The  accompanying  figures 
6how  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  the  three 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.'  Fig.  3. 


different  modes.  Fig.  1  is  a  sheared  tree,  dense  at  the 
exterior  and  bare  within.  Fig.  2  is  thinned  back,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  light  within,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
enables  the  operator  to  give  any  desired  form  or  size 
to  a  tree,  by  gradual  and  successive  excisions,  and  it 
does  not  exclude  light  from  the  interior.  A  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  good  rule  for  thinning  back,  is  to  take  off  the 
prominent  shoots  at  a  branch ,  by  cutting  away  clean 
the  larger  of  the  two.  For  instance,  the  branch,  fig  3, 
may  be  shortened  back  at  the  fork  a,  or  more  slightly 
at  b 


French  Honey. — One  pound  of  white  sugar  ;  six  eggs, 
leaving  out  the  whites  of  two  ;  the  juice  of  three  or  four 
/'  lemons,  and  the  grated  rind  of  two,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
A)  pound  of  butter.  Stir  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  is  about 
k'  the  consistency  of  honey. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 

=:i-.  ■■■:- 


Editors  Co.  Gent. — There  was  much  said  a  year 
ago  or  more,  about  the  Hungarian  grass,  as  yielding 
much  valuable  feed  for  stock.  The  seed  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  was  hold  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  bushel. 
One  of  my  neighbors  had  grown  a  crop  the  year  be¬ 
fore  of  the  German  millet,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
paying  crop,  and  offered  to  sell  seed  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  About  the  first  of  May  I  plowed  a  twenty- 
acre  field,  intending  to  plant  it  all  with  corn,  but  after¬ 
wards  concluded  to  sow  half  the  field  with  German 
millet  seed.  On  the  10th  June  bought  five  and  a  half 
bushels  of  seed.  By  this  time  the  heavy  rains  had 
beat  down  the  ground,  and  run  it  together  like  a  mor¬ 
tar  bed,  and  the  weeds,  where  the  water  did  not 
stand  all  the  time,  had  got  a  fine  start.  Ground  too 
wet  to  plow  again.  I  spread  the  seed,  and  tried  to 
harrow  thoroughly. 

Bad  as  the  season  was,  I  got  a  paying  crop,  though 
most  of  it  grew  on  less  than  half  the  ground  sown — 
the  remainder  drowned  out.  I  mow^'d  it  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  when  the  straw  was  a  little  yellow  near  the  head, 
and  the  head  had  changed  from  a  green  to  a  yellow 
hue,  and  treated  it  in  every  way  the  same  as  I  do  hay. 
I  harvested  twenty-one  loads  and  stacked  it. 

From  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Hungarian 
grass,  as  being  excellent  for  dairying  purposes,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  keep  my  millet  as  it  is  called,  until  my  cows 
commenced  dropping  their  calves  in  the  spring  About 
a  month  ago  commenced  to  feed  it.  Previous  to  this 
I  had  fed  timothy  and  clover  about  equal  parts,  over 
a  monlh,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  ears  of  corn  to  each 
cow  daily.  On  commencing  with  the  millet,  shut  the 
door  to  the  corn  crib.  My  cows  are  now  doing  better 
with  the  millet  alone,  than  when  fed  with  tame  hay 
and  the  corn,  and  making  a  superior  article  of  butter. 

I  can  see  no  difference  between  tho  Hungarian  grass 
and  German  millet  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  seed, 
growth  of  the  straw,  or  time  of  ripening— only  that  the 
millet  has  a  partially  flat  head,  and  the  grass,  as  it  is 
termed  by  some,  has  a  round  head.  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  two  articles,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  them  as  there 
is  in  twcedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum.  That  the  two 
grasses  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same  thing,  varying 
only  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  as  different  varieties  of 
wheat  vary.  There  are  many  names  for  wheat,  but 
it  is  wheat  after  all.  Now  whether  this  grass  should 
be  called  Hungarian  grass,  German  millet,  or  Golden 
leaf,  others  may  decide.  1  shall  call  it  good  feed  for 
cattle  and  horses.  C.  G.  Taylor.  Rock- Island  Co., 
Illinois,  April  15,  1859. 

Culture  of  Vetches. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Having  seen  an  article  in  your 
paper  some  time  ago,  in  reference  to  “  Vetches,”  and 
having  been  asked  by  several  agriculturists  if  vetches 
are  as  profitable  in  this  country  as  in  England,  I  have 
pleasure  in  informing  you,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
agriculturists,  that  two  years  ago  I  imported  a  small 
quantity  for  trial,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  experiment  has  been  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  I  have  tried  it  on  all  kinds  of  land,  and 
it  has  done  well  on  each,  but  I  consider  high  land  the 
best.  Have  sown  it  on  a  piece  of  rocky  land,  where 
there  was  not  over  four  inches  of  soil,  and  the  crop 
was  abundant.  I  have  mowed  it  three  times  in  one 
season  (upon  common  clay  land,)  for  my  horses.  I 
have  also  cut  it  once  for  feed,  and  left  the  second 
growth  for  seed,  which  returned  20  buehels  per  acre. 

I  should  also  inform  you  that  my  cattle  have  been 
fed  upon  the  vetch  straw  this  winter,  and  I  consider  ii 
much  superior  to  feed  with  than  any  other  kind  of 
straw.  A.  Woolford.  Lyn,  Canada  West. 
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Thoughts  on  Farm  Economy. 

A  cardinal  virtue  lies  in  the  proper  practice  of  econo¬ 
my.  But  this  practice  does  not  consist  with  mere  stint¬ 
ing  and  saving — it  requires  wide  and  far-reaching  views, 
and  a  generous  and  self-reliant  spirit,  to  decide  practi¬ 
cal  questions  upon  that  just  basi3  which  secures  the 
greatest  measure  of  success.  Thus  there  is  an  Economy 
of  the  Farm  which  only  the  judicious  and  thoughtful 
take  into  account,  and  which  the  wisest  will  not  claim  to 
fully  comprehend.  From  the  nature  of  the  farmer’s 
calling,  with  the  wide  and  ever-varying  range  of  in¬ 
fluences  acting  upon  it,  the  best  instructed  must  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  in  the  dark  upon  many  subjects  which  de¬ 
range  his  plans  and  hinder  his  success. 

That  light  and  knowledge,  having  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  true  economy  of  Farming,  still  remains  very 
generally  unused,  cannot  be  denied.  We  have  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  could  Dot  fail  to  benefit  our  readers  to 
recall  their  attention  briefly,  to  some  thoughts  on  the 
methods  of  action  by  which  progress  is  made  and  im¬ 
provement  accomplished,  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

AVe  have  been  economical  in  expending  labor,  and 
lavish  in  our  outlay  for  land.  True  economy  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  contrary  course  as  the  proper  one.  Thorough 
and  faithful  work  does  not  require  a  large  area  toexert 
itself  upon — it  glories  in  raising  ninety  bushels  of  corn 
upon  one  acre  rather  than  on  three,  in  its  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  rather  than  ten  on  another  acre,  and  so  of  all 
its  crops.  It  gives  muck  labor — all,  in  fact,  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  the  best  tillage  and  culture — on  all  the  land, 
from  which  it  expects  a  harvest.  It  leaves  no  fertile 
farm  a  few  inches  below  its  own,  all  untilled  and  unem¬ 
ployed,  but  uses  the  soil  us  far  down  as  the  plants  care 
to  send  their  roots  after  supplies  of  food  and  moisture* 
It  thus  saves  in  the  cost  of  the  land,  in  taxes,  in  fenc¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  something  in  the  labor  of  cultivation,  and 
still  produces  far  more  profitable  returns  than  the  con¬ 
trary  course.  The  truth  needs  urging  again  and  again, 
that  it  is  better  to  economize  in  land  than  in  labor — and 
many  a  farmer,  if  he  would  sell  half  his  land,  and  put 
his  whole  force  and  capital  into  the  cultivation  of  the 
remainder,  would  make  money  much  faster  than  he 
now  does. 

True  economy  remembers  that  “the  farmer’s  study 
is  not  to  avoid  labor,  but  to  make  labor  pay  well ;  and 
nothing  is  better  established  than  that  the  labor  of  sav¬ 
ing  manure — of  increasing  its  quantity  and  improving 
its  quality — is  the  most  profitable  he  can  perform  or 
employ.”  He  believes  this,  because  ho  does  not  expect 
growth  without  food,  or  reaping  without  sowing.  Hence 
manure  to  keep  up  and  add  to  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil,  is  constantly  supplied,  and  thoughtful  care  in 
this  direction  is  ever  characteristic  of  the  farmer  who 
succeeds.  Road  the  reports  of  premium  farms,  of  large 
crops,  and  of  profitable  experiments  in  fanning ;  and 
high  manuring — feeding  the  land  that  it  may  produce 
abundantly — ever  seems  the  key  and  the  explanation  of 
their  success.  A  judicious  expenditure  in  the  collection, 
preservation,  and  application  of  manure,  is  always  a 
paying  investment  And  there  are  a  thousand  sources 
of  fertility  now  neglected,  which  it  is  the  province  of 
farm  economy  to  discover  and  secure.  Let  us  give 
greater  thought  to  this.  We  must  feed,  we  again  de¬ 
clare,  if  wo  expect  growth  from  the  soil — and  the  more 
generous  the  farmer,  the  greater  his  reward. 

A  mere  glance  at  first  cost  cannot  decide  in  many 


questions  of  true  farm  economy.  In  farm  stock,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  costs  little  more  to  raise,  to  any  given  age,  a 
good  animal  than  a  bad  one,  while  the  former  may  be 
ten  times  as  profitable  a3  the  latter.  The  good  may 
cost  more  at  first,  but  they  are  almost  invariably  valua¬ 
ble — while  the  cheaper  are  very  often  very  poor  to  keep, 
and  extremely  hard  to  dispose  of  in  market.  The  best 
breeds  of  animals — the  best  kinds  of  grain  and  roots — 
the  best  farm  implements— the  best  varieties  of  fruit — 
and  the  best  method  of  culture  and  disposal  of  crops — 
all  these  are  earnestly  sought  by  the  truly  economical 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  subject  is  a  very  suggestive 
one,  but  the  reader  can  take  it  up  for  himself,  and  fol¬ 
low  it  out,  practically  in  his  own  operations.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  assure  him  it  will  not  be  a  losing  business,  even 
under  any  seeming  failure,  if  it  incites  him  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Economy  of  the  Farm. 


Clearing  and  Improving  Marshes. 

The  subject  of  reclaiming  swamps  by  surface  and 
nnderdraining,  ha3  recently  been  alluded  to  in  our 
columns,  and  we  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the 
best  method  of  clearing  bogs  and  marshes,  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  same  into  a  permanently  productive  state.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  such  land  is  to  be  found  in 
considerable  quantities  ;  hence  we  need  no  excuse  for 
bringing  the  subject  repeatedly  before  our  readers. 

Some  few  years  since,  an  eastern  Ag.  Society  offered 
several  premiums,  extending  through  a  course  of  years, 
for  experiments  in  clearing  and  improving  marshes,  and 
afterwards  reported  at  some  length  thereon.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  the  cost  of  bringing  boggy  marshes 
into  cultivation,  and  also  as  presenting  the  views  of 
practical  and  well  informed  men,  on  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  same. 

As  to  clearing ,  after  a  careful  examination  for  seve¬ 
ral  successive  seasons,  of  the  half-score  of  entries  of 
lands,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  effectual  and  thorough  process  on  very  wet  soils, 
with  a  vegetation  of  small  bushes  and  coarse  grasses, 
was, 

1st  To  thoroughly  drain  the  land,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  done  by  frequent  ditches  ;  and 

2d.  To  float  or  cut  off  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  piling  it  in  winrows,  let  it  dry,  and  then  burn  the 
whole  to  ashes. 

This  method,  taking  all  things  into  account,  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  economical  than  that  generally  prac¬ 
ticed,  of  cutting  off  the  bogs  and  brush,  and  then  sub¬ 
duing  the  coarse  vegetation  by  frequent  plowings  and 
harrowings.  It  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  re¬ 
claim  the  soil  from  its  original  products  by  the  latter 
process.  By  paring  and  burning,  on  the  contrary,  the 
coarser  materials  of  the  land  wore  at  once  reduced  by 
fire,  and  afforded  a  valuable  and  much  needed  amend¬ 
ment,  in  their  abundant  ashes.  The  surface,  with  slight¬ 
ly  plowing  or  thoroughly  harrowing,  was  much  earlier 
prepared  for  a  crop  than  by  the  other  method,  gaining 
one  or  two  years  out  of  three  or  four,  in  the  use  and 
production  of  the  land,  over  that  of  subduing  by  the 
plow. 

In  a  number  of  examples  given,  the  cost  of  clearing 
and  thoroughly  subduing  by  this  process  was  about  $20 
per  acre.  The  crops  for  three  years  paid  all  expenses 
and  more,  and  the  land  would  remain  equally  produc¬ 
tive  for  a  long  time,  with  proper  treatment. 
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If  a  marsh  has  much  depth  of  muck  and  cannot  be 
drained  thoroughly ,  we  find  that  after  a  few  years  it 
will  settle  down  nearer  the  water  line,  and  in  the  moister 
spots  wild  grasses  will  displace  the  cultivated  ones.  If 
an  outlet  can  be  had,  the  most  efficient  remedy  will  be 
to  deepen  the  drains,  plow  up  and  reseed  to  grass,  and 
if  at  the  same  time,  a  top-dressing  of  sandy  loam  be 
applied,  the  results  will  be  more  satisfactory.  The  grass 
will  have  a  better  character  than  on  muck  alone,  and 
will  be  less  likely  to  become  “run  out”  by  coarser 
herbage. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  farming  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  clearing  marshes,  the  relation  of  which 
would  encourage  others  to  engage  in  this  work  of  im¬ 
provement.  We  hope  that  whenever  their  leisure  al¬ 
lows,  they  will  favor  us  with  articles  on  this  and  other 
subjects  of  interest. 


Miarket  Day — ISToiTh  Andover,  Miass. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  first  Market  Day 
held  in  Essex  county  under  the  auspices  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Society,  it  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor  to  be  furnished  with  a  brief  account  of  the  second, 
which  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  well  chosen,  the  show  of  stock, 
produce,  and  farm  implements  and  machines  good,  and 
the  attendance  of  farmers  quite  large.  The  sales  by 
auction  and  otherwise,  as  numerous  as  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  The  results  of  the  day,  like  those 
at  South  Danvers  a  fortnight  since,  are  decidedly  favora¬ 
ble,  and  therefore  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  this  new 
enterprise. 

As  the  reader  is  less  interested  in  the  details  of  a 
local  matter  of  this  kind  than  in  the  system  and  its  pros¬ 
pective  and  general  utility,  it  is  proposed  to  present  some 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  inauguration  of 
market  days  by  farmers.  Mr.  R.  S.  Fay,  Secretary  of 
the  old  “  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,”  is  really  entitled  to  the  honor  of  introduc¬ 
ing  this  new  order  of  things.  Having  lived  in  England, 
where  Market  Fairs  have  been  in  successful  operation 
for  many  years,  and  observing  their  utility,  be  was  led 
to  advocate  their  trial  here, — maintaining  that  the  art 
of  selling  well  is  quite  as  essential  to  ultimate  success 
in  farming,  as  that  of  producing  well ;  also,  that  time 
is  money,  much  of  which  is  wasted  in  prospecting  for 
buying  and  selling  under  the  old  way  of  doing  this 
business.  To  economize  time,  he  proposes  that  market 
days  shall  be  holdcn  over  the  State  under  the  direction 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies,  so  instituted  as  to 
occur  annually.  This  being  done,  a  person  desirous  of 
buying,  selling  or  exchanging  animals,  farm  produce, 
&c.,  instead  of  spending  several  days  in  riding  about  as 
now  done,  may  resort  to  the  place  where  a  market  day 
is  holden  and  there  do  his  business. 

With  regard  to  domesticated  animals,  they  will  be 
on  exhibition.  Concerning  the  cereals,  grains,  tubers, 
roots,  fruits,  <fcc.,  they  may  be  sold  by  samples.  For 
example,  a  farmer  hits  wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  apples, 
or  other  products  for  sale,  all  he  need  do  is  to  carry  a 
sample  or  samples,  sell  what  he  desires,  and  deliver 
whenever  the  party  purchasing  orders  it.  This  was 
done  at  South  Danvers.  A  man  sold  a  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes  for  seed,  from  a  sample  on  exhibition. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  farmers  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  more  frequently,  “  and  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend,”  says 
an  old  oriental  writer.  Farmers  cannot  thus  meet  and 
traffic,  without  returning  to  their  homes  and  labor  wiser 


and  better  farmers.  Less  time  is  really  consumed,  and 
more  business  accomplished,  and  better  done  too. 

It  is  hoped  therefore,  that  the  farmers  in  other  States 
will  give  this  subject  its  merited  consideration  and  a  fair 
trial.  Something  similar  is  already  in  operation  in 
Kentucky,  and  has  been  for  several  years.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  if 
some  one  acquainted  with  the  working  of  market  days 
in  that  State,  would  give  an  account  of  them.  What 
has  been,  and  what  is  doing,  are  quite  as  important  to 
the  inquirer  after  knowledge,  as  to  be  told  what  should 
be  done.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  all 
important  elements  in  what  regards  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  whether  in  things  abstract  or  concrete,  subjective 
or  objective. 

The  weather  continues  cool, — farmers  busy  putting 
in  the  seed,  with  a  prospect  of  a  ready  market  and  re¬ 
munerative  prices  for  all  they  can  produce.  Columella. 


Farm  Gates. 


Your  correspondent,  W.  C.  Pinkham,  gives  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  farm  gate,  which  is  in  some  respects  good. 
I  herewith  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  mode  of  putting 
in  gate  posts  and  hanging  gates,  which  prevents  their 
sagging. 


a  a  are  the  gate  posts  of  any  desired  size,  with  ( h  b) 
transverse  pieces  mortised  into  them,  one  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  posts,  or 
within  a  few  inches  of  it.  This  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  posts  to  approach  or  separate  from  each  other. 
It  is  requisite,  instead  of  post  holes,  to  excavate  a 
trench  two  and  a- half  feet  deep,  and  a  foot  or  more 
wide,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  length  of  the  frame, 
to  set  it  in. 

I  have  not  specified  any  particular  size  for  posts,  as 
that  depends  upon  the  size  of  gate,  materials  used, 
taste  of  maker,  &c.  The  cross  pieces  may  be  as  wide, 
but  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  posts. 

The  gate  made  as  represented — end  pieces,  and  top 
and  bottom  pieces  of  3  by  4  scantling — cross  bars  and 
stay  pieces  of  inch  plank,  4  inches  wide.  Hinges  made 
as  represented  by  c,  for  the  post,  and  cl  for  gate,  each 
bolt  having  a  nut  on  it  to  screw  it  up  tight. 

A  common  iron  latch,  with  handle  reaching  above 
the  gate,  and  a  catch  placed  in  a  notch  cut  out  ot  the 
gate  post,  allows  the  gate  to  swing  open  on  either  side. 
The  arrangement  is  substantial,  that  in  my  opinion 
being  one  of  the  principal  requisites  in  farm  gates. 
The  gate  is  not  heavy  and  swings  easily.  H.  Hink- 
ley.  Prairie  Cottage,  III. 

Clean.  Milking. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  milk  snould 
all  be  drawn  from  the  cow’s  udder.  Careful  experiments 
made  in  England  show,  according  to  a  report  recently 
published,  that  “the  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from 
the  last  drawn  cup,  from  most  cows,  exceeds  that  of  the 
first  in  a  proportion  of  twelve  to  one.”  Thus  a  person 
who  carelessly  leaves  but  a  teacup  full  of  milk  undrawn, 
loses  in  reality  about  as  much  cream  as  would  be  affor¬ 
ded  by  four  or  six  pints  at  the  beginning  ;  and  loses,  too, 
that  part  of  the  cream  which  gives  the  richness  and  high 
flavor  to  the  butter. 
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How  Not  to  Do  It. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
some  truths  contained  in  an  editorial  article  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  March  10,  on  the  discourage¬ 
ments  incidental  to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  Your 
suggestion,  as  to  the  space  improperly  farmed  over,  is 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  affair.  1  am 
perfectly  convinced,  from  a  long  course  of  observation 
and  experience,  that  it  is  the  one  great  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  land,  and  of  the  unprofitable  results  of 
years  of  hard  labor.  It  is  also  one  of  the  great  causes 
which  disgust  our  young  men  with  the  life  of  a  farmer. 
How  common  it  is  to  hear  it  said  that  farming  does  not 
pay,  and  that  capital  invested  in  land  never  yields 
more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.  I  will,  however,  at  some 
future  time,  endeavor  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  that  as¬ 
sertion.  But  that  farms  do  not  yield  what  they  ought 
to,  and  that  farmers  do  not  realize  as  much  as  I  think 
they  should,  is  an  incontestible  fact.  To  see  a  thin, 
sickly  looking  crop  of  grain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
a  large  lot  of  little  puny  cornstalks,  and  a  field  of  po¬ 
tatoes  whose  tops  are  struggling  with  the  giant  weeds, 
and  from  whose  hills  are  dug  out  little  pebblestones  and 
pigeon’s  eggs,  is  enough  to  dishearten  any  one.  The 
grain  must  be  harvested,  every  hill  of  corn  and  potatoes 
must  receive  individual  attention.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  territory  must  be  gone  over  again  and  again. 
The  entire  year  is  consumed  in  producing  some  large 
crops,  superficially  considered,  and  when  the  farmer 
has  disposed  of  all  his  surplus,  and  paid  his  honest 
debts,  how  much  has  he  left  for  his  next  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  1  How  can  he  procure  some  fruit  trees,  some 
labor-saving  machines,  some  little  luxuries  in  the  way 
of  berries,  <fcc.,  about  his  house  and  garden  !  I  have 
been  much  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England, 
and  it  is  absolutely  astonishing  to  observe  the  capacity 
of  an  acre  of  ground,  if  properly  and  carefully  culti¬ 
vated.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  made  available.  Look 
at  our  market  gardens  near  our  large  cities,  and  see 
what  wonders  they  produce.  Will  any  one  pretend 
that  the  land  is  better!  It  is  labor  and  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  a  few  acres,  prudently  managed,  and  dili¬ 
gently  cultivated.  Many  farmers  will  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  they  have  no  such  advantages  of  position. 
But  in  these  days  of  rapid  communication  with  our 
large  cities,  there  are  few  farmers  but  have  great 
facilities,  if  they  only  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
them. 

W  e  cannot,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  compete 
with  western  farmers  in  raising  grain.  Their  lands 
produce  almost  spontaneously  ;  their  first  cost  was  but 
a  trifle  ;  their  facilities  for  sending  produce  to  our  sea¬ 
board  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  they  have  an  in¬ 
calculable  advantage  over  us  here.  I  am  convinced 
that  farmers  in  this  section  must  change  their  whole 
system — not  to  neglect  their  grain  crops,  but  to  pay 
more  attention  to  other  things.  We  must  here  take 
advantage  of  our  proximity  to  the  large  cities,  and 
must  endeavor  to  administer  to  their  necessities  and 
luxuries — the  latter  particularly.  Who  that  will  read 
this  article,  cannot  recall  to  mind  some  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  cultivated  a  few  acres  very  highly,  rais¬ 
ing  fruit,  berries,  onions,  &c.,  and  has  been  doing  a 
much  larger  and  more  lucrative  business  than  many 
farmers  with  ten  times  his  quantity  of  land.  I  could 
enumerate  several  in  my  own  immediate  neighborhood, 
who  are  only  cultivating  28  to  30  acres,  and  who  I  am 
confident,  are  doing  a  larger  business  and  making  more 
money  than  any  200  acre  farmer  in  the  county.  It 
seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  us  agriculturists,  to  lay 
out  more  work  for  the  year  than  we  can  possibly  ac¬ 
complish.  The  whole  farm  must  be  worked  over — 
that  large  lot  must  be  planted,  another  sowed,  and  all 
these,  with  the  constant  interruption  of  fence  making, 
and  those  hundred  little  indispensable  jobs  which  are 


always  so  unpleasant,  and  so  absurdly  introducing 
themselves  to  your  notice,  that  we  never  do  really  well 
what  we  have  to  do.  The  corn  must  be  run  through 
with  great  rapidity,  because  the  potatoes  are  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  the  potatoes  must  be  scraped  over  in  2.40,  be¬ 
cause  the  rascally  weeds  are  choking  those  young 
onions  to  death;  so  that  something  is  always  suffering 
from  want  of  attention,  and  so  it  goes  until  the  frost 
brings  us  up  with  the  work  half  finished.  Exhausted, 
we  take  our  pipe  and  contemplate  the  past  laborious 
season,  and  find  how  little  absolutely  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  I  am  determined  to  remedy  this,  and  per¬ 
haps  at  some  future  time  I  may  tell  your  readers  how 
I  propose  “  to  do  it.”  In  the  first  place  let  us  exhaust 
the  present  subject  of  “  How  not  to  do  it.”  C.  Pump¬ 
kin.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Culture  of  Millet  for  Hay  and  Seed. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — In  your  paper  of  April  14th,  I  see 
a  communication  from  A.  B.  Dickinson,  on  Hunga¬ 
rian  Grass  and  Millet,  in  all  of  which,  except  as  regards 
the  value  of  millet  hay,  I  fully  concur.  The  value  of 
millet  hay  depends  very  much  on  soil,  cultivation,  and 
time  of  harvesting.  Whether  it  is  worth  more  than 
other  hay,  every  one  can  judge  for  himself.  Whoever 
wishes  to  raise  it,  will  feel  himself  at  least  fujly  re¬ 
munerated,  if  he  will  follow  the  following  directions  : 

For  Hay. — Take  a  good  piece  of  corn  land,  unma¬ 
nured — break  it  thoroughly,  and  pulverize  the  soil 
very  finely.  Sow  two  bushels  of  good  seed  per  acre, 
and  cover  with  a  very  light  brush.  Cut  it  just  as  it 
begins  to  ripen  —  leave  in  winrows  one  day — then 
haul  to  the  barn. 

For  Seed. — Take  a  piece  of  very  rich  land — break 
it  well  —  pulverize  finely — lay  it  off  one  way  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide  with  shallow  furrows — drop  the  seed 
in  the  rows  as  thin  as  possible — cover  by  running  a 
light  brush  crosswise  of  the  furrows.  When  it  comes 
up,  thin  out  to  one  stalk  for  about  every  two  inches — 
cultivate  same  as  corn.  When  ripe,  cut  the  heads  off, 
and  clean  the  same  as  wheat.  For  hay,  sow  first  of 
June  or  last  of  May.  For  seed,  plant  first  of  May. 
B.  J.  T.  Pelham,  Tenn. 


Causes  of  Fertility  of  the  Soil. 

If  the  sand  soil  in  Ohio  is  finer  than  the  soil  in  the 
Eastern  States,  so  it  gives  a  greater  area  to  the  air  and 
water  to  act  upon  it  for  dissolving,  and  so  much  more 
the  mineral  elements  will  be  ready  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  plants.  Lies  the  Ohio  soil  flatter  or  is  it  moist- 
er,  so  will  this  dissolving  act  be  increased  a  great  deal, 
and  the  plants  have  continual  nourishment.  The  finer 
sand  excludes  the  air  more  than  the  coarser,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  dryness  better,  and  great  dryness  stops  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  soil  too  much. 

The  most  sterile  sand  gives  the  best  meadow  by 
abundant  and  judicious  irrigation.  Germany  ean  show 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  their  irrigated  meadows, 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  soil  blew  around  with  the 
winds.  E  S.  High  Place,  III. 


Cure  for  Scratches. 


H.  Payne,  of  Lockport,  communicates  the  follow¬ 
ing  remedy  for  scratches  in  horses,  which  we  have 
seen  tried  with  good  effect  : 

“  AVhen  the  horse  comes  in  at  night,  his  legs  should 
bo  washed  clean  and  rubbed  as  dry  as  may  be ;  then 
apply  good  vinegar,  rubbing  it  well  to  the  skin.  Two 
applications  a  day  are  sufficient.  I  have  always 
found  it  a  sure  preventive  and  a  certain  cure.  If  the 
legs  have  become  crocked  and  sore,  apply  the  vino- 
gar  freely,  and  add  a  piece  of  copperas  the  size  of  a 
common  hickory  nut,  to  a  quart  of  vinegar.” 
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Indian  Com — “Mixed  Sorts.” 

There  aro  a  score  or  more  of  distinct  and  valuable 
varieties  of  Indian  corn,  all  probably  originating  in  the 
Wild  or  Kooky  Mountain  corn,  in  which  each  kernel  has 
a  husk  or  envelope  answering  to  the  chaff  of  wheat,  etc. 
These  varieties  intermix  very  readily — it  is  rare  that 
we  find  them  perfectly  pure,  and  often  these  mixtures 
acquire  a  name  and  fame  of  their  own.  At  the  last 
State  Fair,  in  a  discussion  on  corn  culture,  several  of 
the  speakers  in  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  kind  do 
you  cultivate replied,  “I  have  a  mixed  sort;”  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  those  pre- 
•  sent  at  the  meeting,  that  these  “  mixed  sorts  ”  gave  a 
better  yield  than  any  variety  kept  pure.  We  referred 
to  the  subject  at  the  time,  (Co.  Gent.,  Oct.  28,  1858,) 
hoping  to  call  out  further  information  on  the  subject 
from  those  who  had  experimented  in  the  matter.  No 
response  having  been  elicited,  we  now  repeat  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  add  what  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  on  the  same. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  discussion  above  referred 
to,  preferred  to  mix  his  seed;  and  had  planted  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Dutton.  'White  Flint,  Eight-rowed  Yellow, 
and  Red  Streak.  His  crops  were  large  and  sound. 

We  have  seen  a  fine  sample  of  com — a  mixture  of 
the  White  Flint  and  large  Eight-rowed  Yellow;  the 
ears  were  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  the  kernels  of 
extra  size.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  eight- 
rowed  sorts  will  intermix  most  kindly,  and  that  we  may 
hasten  the  period  of  ripening  by  planting  a  slightly 
earlier  variety  with  the  later  ones. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  a  Vermont  farmer  planted  the 
Eight-rowed  Yellow,  Eight-rowed  White,  and  Red 
Blaze,  (also  eight-rowed,)  side  by  side.  From  the  ears 
in  which  the  kinds  were  most  evenly  mixed,  he  planted 
for  his  next  year’s  crop,  and  the  third  year,  of  the  seed 
produced,  grew  over  114  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  The  corn  at  this  time  presented  but  few  white 
kernels,  but  was  blazed  at  the  top — the  ears  long,  with 
small  cob.  Another  farmer  mixed  the  Eight-rowed  Yel¬ 
low  and  the  Brown  corn,  (King  Philip,)  producing  an 
excellent  crop — the  ears  differing  in  appearance  some¬ 
what  from  either  variety. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  (1848,  p.  252,) 
a  Rhode  Island  fanner  states  that  he  cultivated  for  five 
years  the  “  White  Cap  corn,”  of  medium  size,  and  deep 
plowing  and  manuring  caused  it  to  grow  larger  and  later. 
He  also  tried  the  “  Yellow  Cap  com,”  but  found  the 
White  to  have  less  weight  of  cob  and  more  fodder  than 
the  Yellow.  He  then  tried  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
equal  parts,  and  found  the  result  in  its  favor.  The  pro¬ 
duct  was  heavier  than  either  White  or  Yellow,  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  per  bushel. 

We  mean  to  try  a  few  experiments  with  the  “  mixed 
sorts  ”  the  present  year — but  have  heretofore  sought  to 
keep  them  as  distinct  as  possible.  Our  trials  of  different 
kinds  have  been  for  the  most  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  the  variety  to  the  soil  and  time  of  planting, 
taking  also  the  character  of  the  soil  for  fertility  into 
consideration. 

To  Make  Cows  “  Give  Down.” — I  noticed  in  your 
March  number,  a  way  to  make  cows  give  down  milk 
when  they  hold  it  up.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  a  better 
one.  It  is  to  put  a  bag  of  meal,  or  any  other  weight, 
on  her  back.  This  is  almost  always  a  sure  way. 

Portsmouth. 


The  Verbena. 

There  is  no  need  of  saying  anything  in  praise  of  this 
most  beautiful  flower.  Everybody  grows  it,  and  admires 
it.  It  should  be  grown  in  masses. 

As  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  past  they  may  be  set 
out.  In  selecting  plantB,  it  is  preferable  to  choose  those 
which  are  robust,  even  though  they  may  be  small,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  larger,  spindling  ones.  In  planting  them,  leave 
more  room  for  the  scarlet  varieties  to  spread  than  the 
other  colors,  as  they  are  more  vigorous  in  general. 

The  habit  of  the  Verbena  is  naturally  trailing,  taking 
root  wherever  the  stems  touch  the  ground.  It  is  well  to 
keep  the  stems  lying  on  the  ground  by  means  of  small 
wooden  pegs.  These'may  be  expeditiously  made  by  saw¬ 
ing  a  shingle  into  lengths  of  about  four  inches,  and  split¬ 
ting  these  into  pieces  a  little  larger  than  a  common  match. 
Run  one  of  these  obliquely  into  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  stem  near  a  joint,  so  that  the  ends  shall  just  meet 
over  the  stem,  which  is  thus  confined  securely. 

There  is  hardly  a  flower  in  cultivation  which  blooms 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Beginning  in  the  open  air 
in  May,  they  continue  to  send  out  new  shoots  which  bloom 
profusely  until  severe  frosts.  They  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  in  order  to  have  an  early  bloom,  they  should  be 
started  in  a  hot-bed.  It  is  better  to  procure  the  plants 
from  a  green-house,  when  practicable,  than  to  raise  them 
yourself. 

The  Verbena  is  a  difficult  plant  to  keep  in  the  house  in 
winter.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  it,  as  the 
plants  may  be  bought  so  cheaply  in  the  spring  that  it  does 
not  pay  for  the  trouble,  g.  b.  h. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  I  will  give  you  a  few  receipes, 
which  I  can  testify  as  being  No.  1,  having  repeatedly 
tried  them,  and  not  in  one  instance  found  an  improve¬ 
ment  necessary,  m.  h.  k. 

Wine  .Telly. 

One  pint  of  cold  water  to  be  poured  on  one  paper  of 
gelatine.  Let  it  stand  an  hour — then  add  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  white  sugar — the  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  the  juice  of  three— one  pint  of  wine,  (any  kind  will 
answer) — one  quart  of  boiliDg  water.  Strain  it,  and  set  it 
away  to  cool  and  harden. 

Steamed  Flour  Ftxclcline;- 

One  pint  of  flour— one  pint  of  milk,  and  four  eggs,  and 
a  little  salt.  Steam  it  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Indian  Mnsli  Calces. 

Take  one  quart  of  water,  and  when  boiling  thicken  it 
with  meal.  Have  it  about  as  thick  as  you  would  mush. 
When  a  little  cool,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  two  of  yeast,  and  enough  flour  to  make  it  about  as 
stiff  as  bread  dough.  Let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  add  enough  flour  to  roll  out  in  little  cakes,  and 
bake  on  the  griddle. 

Green  Tomatoes. 

To  one  gallon  of  tomatoes,  chopped  fine  and  pressed  as 
dry  as  possible,  add  three  red  peppers  and  three  onions, 
also  chopped— one  pint  of  grated  horse  radish — a  half  a 
pint  of  black  mustard  seed — two  table  spoonfuls  of  ground 
dotes,  one  of  ground  alspice,  and  one  of  black  pepper.  Put 
in  ajar  and  cover  with  cold  vinegar.  You  can  leave  out  the 
onions  if  you  choose.  I  do,  if  I  expect  to  see  any  of  my 
friends  during  the  year. 

To  Destroy  Bee-Worms. 

Take  boards  or  shingles,  and  cut  games  or  notches 
crosswise,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  deep  ; 
then  raise  your  hives  on  blocks  half  an  inch,  and  lay  your 
shingles  on  each  side  of  the  hive,  notches  down.  The 
worms  will  hide  from  the  bees  in  the  notches.  Take  up 
the  shingles  every  morning  and  cut  the  worms  with  a 
knife.  P.  L.  Evans.  Richburg,  Allegany  Co.,  V.  Y. 


Red  clovor  is  generally  sown  in  England  with  bar¬ 
ley,  without  mixture  of  other  grass. 
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Geo.  Gr.  Lobdell’s  Barn,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


This  large  barn  is  remarkable  for  its  completeness. 
The  proprietor  would  have  made  it  a  “  double-deck 
barn,”  had  the  ground  admitted.  The  perspective  view 
shows  its  general  appearance  and  structure.  It  is  120 
feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.  The  wing  in  front  is  of  the 
same  length,  and  16  feet  wide.  The  stone  wall  for  the 
basement  is  10  feet  high,  and  22  inches  thick.  The 
height  from  the  threshing-floor  to  eaves  is  18  feet.  The 
flat  part  of  the  roof  is  gravelled.  The  barn-yard  is 
paved  with  smooth  round  stone,  and  cleaned  up  every 
week,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  the  manure  put  in 
the  manure  cellar.  A  carriage-house  and  work-shop  is 
attached  to  the  further  end,  18  by  24  feet,  two  stories. 
The  lower  9  feet,  and  upper  7  feet.  The  upper  is  used 
for  a  store-room  and  tool-house.  Ventilators,  5  feet 
square  at  base,  are  seen  on  the  top,  and  a  wind-mill 
with  12-feet  wheel,  six  sails,  self-governor.  At  the 
nearer  end  is  a  pedestal  for  a  wind-mill  to  grind  grain. 


The  Plan  represents  the  water  cistern,  C,  20  feet 
diameter,  8  feet  deep ;  it  receives  all  the  rain  water 
from  the  barn  roof,  and  the  surplus  from  the  house  and 
shed  roofs,  and  supplies  water  for  stock.  It  0.  is  the 
root  cellar,  16  by  22  feet,  9-feet  story,  underground 
H.  S.  are  horse  stalls,  6  feet  wide,  14  feet  long,  inclu¬ 
ding  passage  way.  There  are  ventilators  at  head  of 
stalls,  horizontal ;  and  in  front  of  them  are  entries,  b\ 
feet  wide.  The  cow  stables  are  marked  C.  S.,  and  the 
mangers  in  the  cow  stalls  are  3  feet  deep,  3 J  feet  wide 
— some  4  feet  wide ;  the  stalls  6  feet  long  from  liquor 
trough  to  mangers;  liquor  conductors  behind  them, 
convey  all  the  liquid  manure  from  the  stalls  to  manure 
cellar,  and  are  1  foot  wide. 

P.  are  the  wind  mill  and  hand  pumps,  placed  in  the 
well,  and  both,  if  desired,  will  force  the  water  to  the 
house,  in  the  attic  of  which  is  a  tank  containing  1300 
gallons.  The  surplus,  if  any,  runs  back  to  the  cistern,  C. 


W.  C.  S.  Working  cattle  stalls,  4  feet  wide  by  14  feet 
long,  including  passage-way. 

C.  Stalls  for  calves  that  are  weaned. 

S.  Enclosed  shed,  13  by  27  feet. 

L.  C.  Shed  for  loose  cattle,  21  by  76  feet. 

M.  Manure  cellar,  18  by  70  feet,  and  5  feet  deep  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  10  feet  above,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
(22  inches)  of  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  cement;  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  laid  with  cinders,  which  are  grouted  with,  and 
have  a  coat  of  hydraulic  cement  on  top — being  perfectly 
water-tight,  and  having  a  floor  which  is  even  with  the 
ground  on  the  outsido. 

All  the  manure  from  the  stalls,  or  that  drops  in  the 
yard,  is  regularly  taken  to  the  manure  cellar,  the  horse 
and  cow  manure  being  mixed  well  together.  Then, 
beginning  at  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  cellar,  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  composted  and  wet  with  the  liquor  which  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  there  being  a  floor  on  which 
the  solid  manure  is  placed  ;  each  separato  layer  of  ma¬ 
nure  having  ground  plaster  sprinkled  on  it,  and  on  the 
top  layer  a  quantity  of  clay  soil  or  muck.  When  one 
end  is  full,  we  commence  at  the  other  end  and  treat  it 
in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  middle  free  to  work  in. 
Before  the  second  end  is  filled  to  the  middle,  the  first 
compost  is  fit  to  haul  out,  being  perfectly  rotten. 

Y.  C.  Stalls  for  young  cattle. 

C.  P. 'Calf  pen  for  sucking  calves. 

C.  Y.  Yards  for  young  weaned  calves.  An  iron  pipe 
runs  across  the  yard  under  ground,  into  which  the  con¬ 
ductors  or  spouts  from  the  barn,  sheds,  Ac.,  convey  the 
water,  and  connect  with  the  cistern,  C,  and  a  lead*  pipe 
leads  from  this  pipe  to  the  water-trough,  T,  which  is 
made  of  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  having  in  one 
end  a  division,  separating  the  part  in  which  the  lead 
pipe  is  introduced.  Attached  to  the  lead  pipe  is  a  cock, 
operated  on  by  a  copper  ball  or  float,  which  causes  the 
cock  to  open  or  close  as  the  water  lowers  or  raises  in  the 
trough.  The  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
trough  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Around  the 
outside  of  the  trough  are  placed  boards,  leaving  about 
4  inches  space,  which  is  filled  with  charcoal  or  sawdust. 
The  end  in  which  the  water  is  introduced,  is  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  box,  made  higher  than  the  trough,  with  double 
lids,  one  above  the  other,  with  about  2  feet  space  be¬ 
tween,  which  affords  access  to  the  cock,  and  prevents 
the  water  from  flowing.  Tho  trough  being  in  a  warm 
situation  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn,  does  not  freeze 
readily.  When  the  weather  is  very  severe,  there  are 
lids  to  cover  over  the  parts  to  which  the  cattle  have  ac¬ 
cess,  and  at  night  straw  is  put  on  in  addition. 

S.  are  tubs,  holding  50  bushels  each,  in  which  food 
of  any  kind  is  steamed.  The  steam  is  introduced  at 
the  center,  through  a  pipe  made  like  a  funnel — tho 
large  part  being  put  down,  and  not  extending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  by  2  inches.  Lids  are  fitted  to  the 
tubs  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  steam. 

S.  P.  is  the  steam  pipe  which  conducts  the  steam 
from  the  boiler.  This  boiler  is  in  the  cellar  of  the 
dwelling-house  occupied  by  Mr.  L.,  and  furnishes  steam 
to  heat  the  same. 
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Sherwood’s  Grain  Binder. 

The  reaping  machine,  as  now  constructed  and  tho¬ 
roughly  proved,  accomplishes  a  most  important  purpose 
by  applying  horse  labor  at  a  critical  period  with 
the  farmer.  Its  economy  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
its  greater  cheapness,  as  on  the  command  it  gives  the 
farmer  of  his  operations.  He  sweeps  over  a  ten  acre 
field  in  a  single  day,  and  escapes  perhaps  a  long  storm, 
and  avoids  with  certainty  the  shelling  and  scattering 
of  the  grain  incident  to  deferred  harvesting. 

But  the  mere  act  of  cutting  the  grain  accomplishes 
only  a  part  of  tho  labor.  Raking  and  binding  still  re¬ 
mains  as  a  heavy  task.  Self-raking  machines,  if  per¬ 
fect,  would  save  but  one  additional  hand;  but  four  or 
five  binders  are  required  besides,  to  follow  a  good  ma¬ 
chine.  Even  the  perfection  of  self-rakers  remains  a 
problem  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved,  and  some  which 
were  highly  recommended  at  first,  have  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use. 


We  know  of  but  one  attempt  to  construct  a  binding 
machine  that  promises  to  succeed.  This  is  the  inven¬ 


tion  of  Allen  Sherwood  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  We  no¬ 
ticed  this  machine  briefly  last  autumn,  in  our  account  of 
the  implements  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair.  We  have 
recently  given  it  a  careful  examination, as  much  improved 
by  the  inventor  since  that  time.  The  only  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  value  must  be  its  thorough  and  extensive 
trial  in  the  harvest  field  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  making  about  twenty-five  machines  for 
experimenting  during  the  ensuing  harvest,  deferring 
until  after  that  period,  the  offer  of  any  for  sale.  The 
above  figure  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  binder.  It 
may  be  attached  to  any  reaping  machine,  its  whole 
weight,  wood  and  iron,  being  about  60  pounds.  The 
price  will  probably  be  $25.  Its  leading  peculiarity  is 
the  use  of  annealed  wire  for  bands.  This  is  first  wound 
on  the  reel  E,  from  which  it  passes  in  uncoiling  across 
the  face  of  the  platform  II,  and  then  back  by  the  move- 
able  elbow  D,  to  F,  forming,  when  drawn  up,  the  loop 
8.  This  loop  is  quickly  and  easily  made  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  hand,  as  soon  as  the  gavel  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  raker.  One  revolution  of  the 
winch  1,  twists  the  wire  together  and  cuts  it  off,  com¬ 
pleting  the  sheaf,  which  drops  off  behind.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  three  hands  are  thus  required  to  man 
each  reaper,  a  driver,  raker  and  binder.  An  active  boy 
twelve  years  old,  will  perform  the  office  of  the  latter. 
These  three  hands,  it  will  be  perceived,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  good  team,  will  cut,  rake  and  bind,  ten  acres 
of  grain  in  a  day,  provided  the  machine  works  well 
after  a  full  trial.  We  have  little  doubt  of  its  ultimate 
success,  although  as  is  always  the  case,  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  will  occur  while  it  is  under  trial. 
The  wire  can  be  obtained  at  wholesale  for  12i  cents  per 
pound  ;  and  we  ascertained  by  weighing  the  wire  re- 
uired  for  a  single  sheaf,  that  one  pound  would  bind 
90  sheaves,  or  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  per  acre  on 
an  average.  Wire  a  little  larger  is  however  preferred, 
costing  about  20  cents  per  acre.  This  wire  cannot  be 
used  again  for  this  purpose ;  but  by  being  tripled  and 
twisted,  would  make  good  fence  ties,  and  be  useful  for 
other  purposes.  In  many  instances,  its  cost  would  be 
saved  by  avoiding  the  shelling  of  the  grain  from  the 
bands  alone  ;  and  it  would  repay  many  times  its  cost  by 
the  saving  of  labor. 

- ♦  *  « - 

Curing  Grroeii  Corn,  for  Winter  TTse. 


On  Top  of  the  Rocky  Mo-untains,  > 
New  Mexico,  Feb.  8,  1859.  ) 

Editors  Co.  Gent.— In  your  paper  of  December  30, 
1858,  is  an  article  headed  “  Reader  will  you  Write  for 
us?”  In  that  article  you  enumerate  14  headings  for  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  corn  crop.  Allow  me  to  add  one  more,  and 
give  you  the  Navajoe  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  as  discov¬ 
ered  during  the  late  war.  •  I  refer  to  the  “  method  of  cur¬ 
ing  green  corn  for  winter  use.”  These  Indians  cure  it  as 
follows,  and  I  have  seen  no  better  mode". 

When  the  green  corn  is  fit  for  use,  a  pit  is  dug,  from  two 
to  three  feet  i n  diameter  at  top,  and  gradually  enlarging, 
is  at  bottom,  say  5  feet  down,  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  A  large  fire  is  then  built  near  by,  on  which  stones 
are  heated,  and  when  red  hot,  the  stones  and  live  coals 
are  shovelled  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  sprinkled 
over  with  fine  loose  dirt.  The  corn  is  then  thrown  in 
with  the  husks  on,  just  as  it  is  pulled  from  the  stalk,  un¬ 
til  the  pit  is  nearly  full. 

Then  comes  a  thin  layer  of  loose  dirt,  then  hot  stones, 
(enough  to  close  the  pit,)  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth,  to  retain  the  heat.  When  the  whole  cools  oft-, 
(which  takes  several  days,)  the  pit  is  opened  and  the  corn 
is  found  to  be  most  delightfully  cooked.  When  cool,  the 
husks  are  stripped  off  and  the  corn  dried  in  the  sun— 
when  thoroughly  dried,  the  corn  is  shelled  off  easily,  and 
is  then  packed  away  in  bags  for  use.  This,  although  the 
mode  adopted  by  savages,  cures  green  corn  better  than 
any  method  I  have  seen  practiced  by  civilized  man.  If 
you  deem  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  you  can  insert  it ;  if  not,  I  presume  no  harm  is  done 
by  Mountaineer. 
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Want  of  System. 

Said  a  gentleman  to  us  not  long  since,  “  let  me  tell 
you  how  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  one  day.  In 
the  morning  before  you  go  down  town,  take  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  put  down  in  a  brief  way,  all  that  you  wish 
done ;  every  errand  that  you  have  got  to  make,  all 
businesss  that  has  got  to  bo  transacted.  This  done 
and  you  can  proceed.  Take  it  along  in  regular  order  ; 
do  this  ;  well  this  is  done  ;  the  next,  that  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  on  through  the  list.” 

This  method,  for  a  business  man,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  good  one.  Farmers  cannot  so  well  practice  it  in 
their  various  operations,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
System  is  what  is  wanted,  and  system  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  work  of  a  farm,  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  The  farmer’s  time  is  as  valuable  to  him  as 
the  professional  man’s  time  is  to  him  ;  it  is  as  import¬ 
ant  that  every  operation  should  be  performed  in  the 
best  manner,  and  with  the  utmost  despatch  ;  it  is  as 
much  for  the  farmer’s  interest  to  finish  this  job  im 
mediately,  that  he  may  begin  another  that  is  pressing 
upon  him,  as  it  is  that  the  merchant  should  economize 
his  time  in  the  performance  of  his  various  business 
duties. 

Some  farmers  always  manifest  system  in  all  they  do  ; 
every  operation,  even  the  most  trivial  and  common 
place,  is  executed  with  regularity,  promptness  and 
order.  And  it  is  truly  surprising  to  see  how  much  more 
a  man  cam  achieve  in  the  world,  and  how  much  more 
he  can  perform  in  a  single  day,  if  he  goes  about  his 
occupation  early  in  the  morning  and  with  a  clear  view 
of  what  is  before  him  ;  everything  to  be  done  is  mark¬ 
ed  out  in  his  mind,  the  work  of  the  day  is  clear ;  he 
takes  no  useless  steps,  he  does  not  begin  one  job  and 
leaving  it  half  performed  go  about  another.  He  ex¬ 
hibits  system,  order  and  precision.  We  say  how  much 
more  such  a  man  can  accomplish  than  one  who  goes 
about  his. work  with  no  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
nor  how  he  is  going  to  do  it.  Yet  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  such  farmers.  They  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
do  not  know  hardly  what  it  is  best  to  do  ;  don’t  know 
what  the  weather  will  be  through  the  day  ;  decide  to 
do  this,  begin,  change  their  mind,  and  conclude  to  do 
something  else.  So  an  hour  passes  by — these  golden 
hours  of  the  morning  are  very  apt  to  slip  away  unim¬ 
proved — and  the  farmer  has  decided  what  to  do.  He 
decides  to  furrow  out  for  corn  ;  gets  into  the  field  and 
finds  that  one  of  the  traces  of  the  harness  is  broken 
and  must  be  mended  before  it  can  be  used.  One  goes  to 
the  house  to  fix  it,  the  other  with  the  horse  remains  idle. 
Another  hour  slips  away,  soon  another  ;  not  much  done, 
but  lo  !  it  is  noon  !  What  can  such  a  farmer  expect 
to  accomplish  ?  His  fences  are  always  down,  his  cattle 
are  always  ranging  the  highways,  his  tools  are  always 
out  of  repair,  and  he  is  always  behind  with  his  work 
What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  1  when  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  a  larger  farm,  less  help,  and  with  easier 
work  does  double  the  amount  of  labor.  Want  of 
system,  want  of  plan,  want  of  a  little  calculation  and 
forethought. 

Men  who  have  achieved  the  most — who  have  done 
the  most  in  this  world  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
beings — have  been  men  of  order  and  system.  What¬ 
ever  a  man’s  occupation  is,  he  can  accomplish  but  lit¬ 
tle  without  a  thorough  and  comprehensive,  a  complete 
and  practical  system  !  And  even  these  small  matters 


in  every-day  life — those  things  which  take  up  time  and 
yet  don’t  seem  to  amount  to  much — can  be  so  perform¬ 
ed  as  to  leave  much  spare  time  for  more  serious  and 
active  pursuits.  On  a  farm  these  little  matters  are 
numerous.  Now  one  can  tread  round  all  day  in  a  half¬ 
bushel  basket,  and  when  night  comes,  nothing  can  be 
seen  to  show  that  he  has  accomplished  the  least  amount 
of  good.  It  is  very  often  said  by  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  “  I  look  rather  cluttered  up  round 
here  ;  but  I  intend  to  take  a  day  by-and-by  and  clear 
up.”  We  have  heard  just  such  remarks  made,  and 
have,  in  many  instances,  seen  the  result  of  them. 
They  put  off  the  day  in  which  they  are  to  “chore 
round,”— put  it  off  day  after  day  ;  little  things  are  to 
be  done  ;  “Well,  one  of  these  days,” — thus  they  ac¬ 
cumulate.  These  little  easy  matters,  become  large 
and  important  duties.  Now  let  us  apply  system.  If 
one  thing  wants  doing,  secure  the  first  half,  hour  of 
spare  time,  and  do  it.  So  with  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on.  Instead  of  allowing  a  lot  of  little  jobs  to 
increase  until  there  are  enough  of  them  for  a  day’s 
work,  do  each  one  as  fast  as  they  want  doing.  Time 
will  be  saved,  your  premises  will  look  better,  and  you 
will  feel  happier. 

True,  the  farmer  cannot — as  the  merchant  can — 
note  down  each  item  to  be  done  through  the  day,  and 
in  the  morning  begin  and  go  through  the  list,  per¬ 
forming  each  job  in  regular  order  ;  but  system  is  the 
same  in  every  pursuit,  and  the  farmer  can  apply  sys¬ 
tem  to  his  profession,  as  much  as  the  lawyer  or  the 
merchant  can.  Now  this  application  of  order  and  sys¬ 
tem  to  every  operation  of  the  farm,  is  what  we  advo¬ 
cate.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  farmer  who  practices 
this  in  every  job  of  work.  It  is  natural  to  him  ;  we 
see  how  much  better  he  gets  along,  and  how  much  more 
he  performs  than  his  neighbor,  who  has  no  regularity 
or  system.  Why  not  then,  as  we  see  the  vast  bene¬ 
fit  resulting  from  the  manner  in  which  a  skillful  far¬ 
mer  manages  his  work,  appropriate  it  ourselves  and 
put  those  principles  into  use  upon  our  own  farms  1 
Even  though  it  be  not  so  much  a  thing  of  nature  with 
us  as  it  is  with  him,  yet  the  course  is  one  of  such  im¬ 
mense  advantage,  that  we  should  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  every  operation  upon 
our  farms.  Are  we  doing  this  now  ! 

Cultivation  of  Pea  Nuts. 

Eds  Co.  Gent. — Recently  on  the  ears  between  Wil¬ 
mington,  N  C.,  and  Charleston,  I  heard  one  man  of  an 
intelligent  look,  ask  another  “  what  kind  of  tree  bore 
the  ground  pea,”  ( Arachis  tuberosa,)  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  extensively  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  there 
being  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  to  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  pea  nuts  exported  annual¬ 
ly  from  that  city.  The  sandy  soils  of  that  section  are 
well  adapted  to  their  growth,  a  loose  sand  producing 
greater  crops  than  a  rich  vegetable  mold.  They  are 
planted  in  drills  3  or  4  feet  apart.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  have  the  blossoms  covered  in 
order  to  produce  good  yields,  but  observation  has  taught 
that  it  will  cover  itself  by  shooting  the  fruit  portions 
of  its  flower  into  the  loose  soil.  It  is  a  curious  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  which  now  saves  much 
labor.  In  the  fall  a  wide  scraping  plow  is  run  beneath 
the  vines,  to  the  roots  of  which  the  peas  adhere.  The 
peas  are  picked  by  men,  women,  and  children,  from 
the  roots,  during  the  wint  er,  and  the  vines  fed  to  cattle. 
About  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  good 
yield,  the  price  of  which  does  not  vary  much  from  one 
dollar  per  bushel  in  the  Wilmington  market.  The  pea 
nut  belotigs  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosao  of  Bot¬ 
anists.  S.  B.  Buckley. 
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Mr.  Taber’s  Cattle  Sale. 


Messrs.  Editors — Mr.  Taber’s  3ale  has  just  closed. 
There  was  a  very  fair  attendance  of  persons,  and  ma¬ 
ny  from  abroad.  Among  those  from  our  own  State, 
were  Messrs.  Kelly,  Thorne,  Bathgate,  Ketchum, 
Bei.den.  Gazeley,  Olcott,  Allen,  1)  B.  Haight, 
Rathbun  from  Otsego  Co.— Mr.  Lathrop  from  South 
Hadley,  and  several  others  from  Massachusetts  and 
New- Hampshire.  The  day  was  very  unfavorable,  al¬ 
though  the  rain  very  fortunately  was  suspended  during 
the  sale,  which  commenced  about  two  o’clock,  in  an 
open  field.  The  stock  was  in  fair  condition,  and  many 
very  promising  animals.  The  prices,  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  were  not  large ;  and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  prices  were  in  every  case,  below  what  such 
animals  would  have  brought  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

I  give  you  the  names  of  purchasers,  where  announ¬ 
ced,  in  the  order  of  the  printed  catalogue,  although 
the  sale  commenced  with  the  cows  and  heifers,  and  the 
last  animal  sold  was  the  stock  bull  Highflyer,  sired  by- 
Duke  of  Gloster,  and  a  very  fine  animal.  He  was  the 
only  animal  on  which  a  bid  was  reserved — he  was 
started  at  8450. 

BULLS. 

Messenger,  3  years  old,  Mr.  Ilalleck,  Ulster  Co., .  $90 

Genseric,  1  year  old,  W.  A.  White,  Dutchess  Co.,  ...  76 

Hyperion,  1  year  old,  Mr.  Rathbun,  Otsego  Co., .  91 

Buccaneer,  2  years  old,  Mr.  Thirsby, .  90 

Alaric,  1  y>  ar  old,  D  B.  Haight,  Dutchess  Co., .  145 

Attila,  1  year  old,  14.  Gri  fieri,  Dutchess  Co., .  58 

'Comptroller,  1  year  old,  E.  K.  Taber,  Dutchess  Co.,  47 

Plebeian,  1  year  old,  V.  Ilalleck,  Dutchess  Co.,. .  65 

Reefer,  9  mos.,  Henry  Wolf,  Dutchess  Co.,  - .  45 

Highflyer,  A.  G.  Wood,  Mass., .  505 


Ten  Bulls,  averaging  $121.20, . $1202 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Gem,  &.  calf,  5  yrs.,  S.  N.  Buftam,  New-Hampshire,..$105 

Aurelia,  9  yrs.  old,  D.  B.  Holcomb,  Mass.,.. .  100 

Atalanta,  8  years  old.  D.  B.  Holcomb,  Mass., .  100 

Arezonia,  2  years  old,  Paoli  Lathrop,  Mass., .  100 

Colona,  1  year  old.  M.  J.  Smith . .  75 

Autumn,  4  years  old,  R  S.  Van  Wyck .  50 

Laura  3d,  and  calf,  8  years  old,  Paoli  Lathrop,  Mass.,  140 

Lauretta,  5  years  old,  Mr.  White, .  Ill 

Lizzy.  4’  years  old,  Judah  Swift, . 105 

Calla,  6  years  old,  Abram  Burton, .  83 

Jeaiu  tt,  5  years  old,  “  “  — .  86 

Edith,  3  years  old,  Samuel  Thorne,  Thornedale, . 100 

Zillah,  2  years  old,  Abram  Burton,  Dutchess  Co., _ 100 

Z  porah,  1  year  old,  Haight  &  Merritt,  Dutchess  Co.,  65 

Zade,  2  years  old,  Z  K.  Taber,  Dutchess  Co .  80 

Aurora.  14  years  old,  Gilbert  Collin,  Dutchess  Co.,  ..  71 

Luna,  5  years  old,  Paoli  Lathrop.  Mass  , .  190 

Dawn,  2  years  old,  Mr. - ,  New- Hampshire, _ 110 

Twilight,  1  yr.  old,  “  “  “  _  75 

Starlight,  2  years  old,  M.  J.  Smith,  . .  155 

Twinkle,  1  year  old,  Taoli  Lathrop,  Mass., .  100 

Althea,  6  years  old,  Sylvanus  Willis, .  220 

Cuphea,  3  years  old,  “  “  .  190 

Erica,  2  years  old,  “  “  . . . 225 

24  Cows  and  Heifers,  averaging  $124, . $2736 

Dover  Plains,  May  10. 


A  Cure  for  Scratches. 


Messrs  Eds. — Reading  on  page  236,  vol.  xiii,  no 
15,  Mr.  Payne’s  remedy  for  scratches  in  horses,  indu¬ 
ces  me  to  send  the  following  receipt,  which  I  have  of¬ 
ten  seen  tried  with  the  most  satisfactory  results: 

Procure  some  lamp  oil,  add  a  little  white  lead,  and 
mix  both  together  until'the  oil  assumes  a  light  straw 
color.  When  the  horse  comes  in  at  night,  his  legs 
should  be  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  rubbed  perfect¬ 
ly  dry.  Then  apply  the  mixture,  rubbing  it  well  to 
the  skin.  Two  or  three  applications  are  sufficient  to 
effect  a  perfect  cure,  no  matter  how  bad  the  case  may 
be  James  Owen.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Oxen  in  Summer. 


A  tanner  near  us  says  he  had  several  hides  brought 
to  him  the  first  week  in  May,  taken  from  working  oxen 
which  died  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  warm 
weather.  They  could  not  “stand  the  heat”  under 
moderate  exercise,  it  was  said  ;  if  we  knew  all  the 
circumstances  of  feed  and  care,  perhaps  we  could  give 
“  the  reason  why  ”  The  proper  treatment  of  working 
oxen  is  not  as  well  understood  as  formerly — less  use 
being  made  of  them  by  the  majority  of  farmers  We 
have  thought  it  might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your 
readers,  to  give  the  method  of  management  in  hot 
weather,  pursued  by  a  Western  Ncw-York  farmer,  as 
it  seems  to  us  particularly  judidious. 

His  oxen  are  always  kept  in  good  condition,  and  in 
summer  have  a  good  clover  pasture.  He  is  careful  to 
start  them  up  at  half  past  f  ur  in  the  morning,  that 
they  may  go  to  feeding  and  fill  themselves  for  their 
forenoon’s  work,  by  the  time  his  chores  are  done, 
breakfast  eaten,  &e.  At  noon  they  are  not  allowed  to 
drink  until  after  feeding  some,  for  the  reason  that  if 
allowed  to  drink  directly  after  unyoking,  they  will  fill 
themselves  so  full  as  not  to  have  any  appetite  for 
grass.  They  have  two  hours  to  feed  in,  and  then  go 
again  to  the  plow,  and  are  generally  turned  out  about 
sundown  or  a  little  before.  Under  this  treatment,  they 
do  not  need  to  stop  to  rest  from  the  time  they  com¬ 
mence  work  until  noon  or  night,  and  will  keep  in  good 
order,  scarcely  seeming  to  feel  the  heat 

An  old  New-England  farmer  learned  him  that  salt 
was  injurious  to  working  oxen  ;  accordingly  he  never 
gives  it  while  they  are  in  daily  use  for  work.  It 
causes  them  to  drink  heartily,  after  which  they  will 
lie  down  until  the  water  passes  out  of  the  stomach, 
eating  little  or  nothing  by  the  time  you  wish  to  go  to 
work  again.  Not  only  that,  but  drinking  so  much  wa¬ 
ter  and  eating  so  little  grass,  will  be  likely  to  give 
them  the  scours,  which  will  certainly  weaken  and  ren¬ 
der  them  less  effective.  Oxen  managed  according  to 
this  method,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  keep  in 
good  order,  and  will  bring  them  into  better  repute  in 
comparison  with  horses,  for  doing  the  work  of  the  farm. 
M.  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cooked  vs.  Uncooked  Food  for  Pig's. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent.— Noticing  the  different  statements 
about  the  value  of  cooked  or  uncooked  feed  for  swine, 
I  give  you  the  result  of  several  trials  which  I  made 
the  last  fall,  as  follows  : 

Two  pigs,  selected  Sept.  1,  1S58,  weighed  184  lbs  — 
fed  for  30  days  with  264  lbs.  ground  rye,  cooked,  and 
58  pails  sour  milk.  Pigs  gained  93  lbs — cost  4  26- 100 
cents  per  lb. 

Sept.  1,  1858,  selected  two  pigs — weighing  187  lbs. — 
fed  for  30  days,  234  lbs  raw  rye,  ground,  and  51  pails 
sour  milk — g lined  79  lbs  — cost  4  44-100  cents  per  lb. 

Oct.  1,  1858,  commenced  feeding  the  pigs  (fed  the 
pigs  first  30  days  on  cooked  feed.)  on  raw  feed,  and 
fed  them  316  lbs.  ground  rye,  and  60  pails  sour  milk 
— they  gained  106  lbs.  Fed  the  other  two  on  cooked 
rye  meal — fed  301  lbs  ,  and  58  pails  milk,  and  gained  89 
lbs.  Fed  all  four  pigs  for  30  days,  from  Nov.  I  to  Dec.  4, 
on  dry  meal,  and  fed  515  lbs.  rye  meal  dry,  and  water 
separate  for  drink — gained  113  pounds — cost  per  lb., 
6  83-100  bents. 

Dec.  1.  1858,  the  four  hogs  weighed  alive  841  lbs. — 
dressed  673  lbs.  Pigs  were  three-fourths  Suffolk  and 
one-fourth  native. 

I  also  fed  three  pigs  for  thirty  days,  15  bushels  po¬ 
tatoes,  cooked, and  15  pails  sour  milk — the  three  gained 
68  lbs.— with  potatoes  tit  25  cents  per  bushel,  the  gain 
cost  5<|c.  per  lb.,  without  allowing  for  milk. 

I  conclude  from  the  above  trials,  that  one  bushel  rye 
is  equal  to  three  bushels  of  potatoes  to  make  pork,  and 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  cook  meal  for  hogs — still  two  of 
the  hogs  from  same  litter,  did  the  best  on  cooked  feed. 
B.  G.  M.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Advantages  of  Under-Drainage. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — The  draining  of  lands  is  manifestly 
receiving  increased  attention  among  our  farmers,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  information  is  asked  for  on  all 
points  pertaining  to  this  subject.  True,  information  is 
contained  in  books,  as  well  as  in  the  various  agricultu¬ 
ral  publications  of  the  day  ;  but  as  to  the  books,  only 
few  have  them,  and  papers  are  constantly  receiving 
new  subscribers,  and  even  the  old  ones  want  to  look  at 
this  matter  in  new  aspects,  and  some  of  them  to  be 
told,  over  and  over  again,  what  kinds  of  land  need  to 
be  drained,  and  the  advantages,  modes,  and  profits  of 
doing  it. 

The  advantages  of  draining  have  much  interested 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  as  he  has  investigated 
these  from  time  to  time,  he  has  made  a  note  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  now  offers  them  to  you  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  your  valuable  paper,  and  if  you  see  fit,  you  can 
give  them  to  your  readers.  I  shall,  in  the  present 
number,  say  something  of  the  advantages  of  drainage 
to  wet,  clayey,  cold  land,  as  this  is  the  kind  of  land 
most  needing  the  operation. 

1.  Drainage  Removes  from  the  Surface  Stagnant 
Water. — Water  remains  on  the  surface  of  land  to  be¬ 
come  stagnant,  only  because  no  outlet  is  furnished  for 
its  escape.  A  hard  impervious  subsoil  prevents  its 
filtering  through  it,  and  sinking  down  where  roots  will 
be  uninjured  by  it.  Furnish  under  currents  for  the 
water,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the  water 
to  remain  above  ground,  until  changed  from  a  health¬ 
ful  to  a  poisonous  substance,  by  the  continued  action  of 
heat  and  atmospheric  air  upon  it. 

2.  Drainage  Removes  Surplus  Water  from  under 
the  Surface. — Those  who  work  clayey  soils  have  fre¬ 
quently  observed  water  settling  in  their  furrows,  even 
when  the  surface  of  the  land  was  abundantly  dry  to 
work  This  arises  from  the  same  cause  as  noticed  in 
the  case  of  surface  water.  There  is  no  under-ground 
passage ;  hence  it  must  remain  until  room  is  made  for 
it  below,  by  the  slow  process  of  filtration,  through  a 
hard  soil  already  saturated  with  water. 

But  the  trouble  is  not  confined  to  the  plowing.  Your 
crops  cannot  thrive  when  their  roots  are  soaked  with 
water.  Plant  your  corn,  or  sow  your  wheat  or  any 
other  grain,  and  the  roots  cannot  stand  in  water  for 
any  considerable  time,  without  detriment.  That  wa¬ 
ter  must  be  removed  in  some  way  from  immediately 
below  the  surface,  or  you  are  a  loser  in  your  crops. 
Drainage  will  remove  it. 

3.  Drainage  Prevents  Freezing-out. — There  are 
not  many  of  our  farmers  but  what  know  something 
about  ‘‘winterkilled  wheat,”  as  it  is  called.  Yet, 
many  who  know  of  it  to  their  sorrow,  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  causes  which  produce  it.  They  are  simply 
these:  Water  expands  in  freezing.  The  good  house¬ 
wife  knows  this,  who  had  the  hoops  burst  off  her  wash- 
tub  by  being  frozen  up  full  of  water;  and  so  does  the 
good  house-band  also,  who  left  a  quart  or  two  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  his  caldron,  and  was  roused  from  his  slumbers 
one  cold  night,  by  the  report  made  by  the  cracking  of 
that  caldron,  under  the  expansive  power  of  the  frozen 
water  which  it  contained.  Now,  when  the  surface  of 
your  land  is  filled  with  water,  and  left  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frosts,  and  freezes  nights,  and  thaws  days,  the 
eapansive  nature  of  frozen  water  lifts  up  the  soil,  and 
with  it  the  roots  of  wheat ;  and  the  repeated  processes 
of  this  kind,  finally  effectually  loosen  the  roots,  so  that 
when  the  earth  at  length  becomes  settled,  the  plant  is 
left  upon  the  surface,  a  rootless  withered  substance. 
What  you  need,  therefore,  is  to  draw  off  the  water 
from  the  surface  of  your  soil,  and  then  freezing  out  or 
“winter-killing”  will  cease. 

4.  Drainage  Lengthens  the  Seasons. — This  an¬ 
nouncement  is  often  a  poser;  but  let  me  explain. 
Your  neighbor  has  a  gravelly  soil,  which  is  fit  for 
working  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  your 


heavy  clay  land.  Why  is  this  ?  You  say,  perhaps, 
that  gravelly  soil  is  warm  and  dry,  whereas  your 
clayey  soil  is  cold  and  wet.  But  why  is  that  gravelly 
i  soil  warm  and  dry  ?  Simply,  because  water  filters 
through  it  readily,  whereas  your  clayey  soil  holds  the 
!  water  on  or  under  the  surface,  and  prevents  your  land 
|  from  becoming  dry  and  warm.  Ilence  you  have  a 
shorter  season  than  your  neighbor;  and  shorter  than 
you  would  have  if  you  would  draw  off  that  surplus 
water,  by  means  of  under-drains. 

5  Drainage  Deepens  the  Soil. — “  Ah,  how  can  this 
be?”  you  ask.  I  reply  :  You  dig  up  a  mass  of  clay 
and  lea  ve  it  exposed,  and,  as  it  becomes  dry,  slacks  or 
crumbles  to  dust.  So  you  dry  your  subsoil  by  remov¬ 
ing  from  it  the  superabundance  of  water,  and  it  shrinks 
and  falls  to  pieces,  or  relaxes  its  tenacity  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  roots  of  growing  vegetation  penetrate 
and  draw  from  it  the  nourishment  which  it  has  been 
accumulating  during  all  the  years  of  its  former  im¬ 
perviousness.  Consequently,  under-draining  is  tem¬ 
porarily  equivalent  to  adding  several  inches  of  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  to  the  surface  of  your  land. 

6.  Certain  Land  cannot  receive  the  full  Benefit  of 
Manures  till  Drained. —  You  pile  manures  upon  that 
wet  swaly  piece  of  land,  and  it  seems  like  putting  it 
into  a  pond,  so  far  as  any  visible  effect  upon  the  crop 
is  concerned.  But  you  drain  that  swale,  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  your  manure  ,and  you  will  no  longer  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  manure.  This  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  comparative  effect  of  fertilizers  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  soils  under  different  states  of  preparation  to 
receive  and  respond  to  their  action.  The  truth  is  that 
much  land  needs  draining  before  it  can  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  manures,  especially  such  as  bones,  wood 
ashes,  and  the  like. 

7  Drainage  Prepares  the  Soil  for  the  Admission 
of  the  Requisite  Air  to  the  Roots  of  Plants. — That 
hard,  wet  mass  of  clay  which  you  exposed  upon  the 
surface,  was  inaccessible  to  air  till  it  became  dry.  Just 
so  it  is  with  your  wet  soils.  As  long  as  saturated  with 
water  they  cannot  be  permeated  with  air  ;  but  remove 
the  water,  and  the  particles  of  clay  shrink  and  give 
free  access  to  air,  and  its  healthful  influence  is  witness¬ 
ed  in  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 

I  have  a  few  other  “notes”  which  I  have  taken, 
relative  to  the  advantage  of  drainage  ;  but  I  will  wait 
a  little  to  see  how  the  above  are  approved  and  im¬ 
proved,  before  I  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  what 
remains,  it. 


Profitable  Pigs. 

In  November  last  I  purchased  from  a  neighbor  for 
$3,  two  pigs,  then  four  weeks  old.  They  were  kept  in 
a  perfectly  dry  and  warm  place,  with  plenty  of  clean 
straw,  and  fed  with  the  swill  from  my  kitchen.  They 
never  had  any  other  food. 

Last  week  a  village  butcher  bought  them,  to  kill  ns 
needed,  and  has  to-day  made  the  following  return  and 


paid  the  same  : 

May  14th,  one  slioat  weighed  when  dressed—  142J  lbs. 
“  17th,  “  “  “  “  „  149*  “ 


Total, _ _ _  291£  lbs. 

At  8£  cents  per  pound . . .  $24.77 

Cost  less  than  six  months  ago, . .  3.00 


Net  Profit .  $21.77 


Greenbcsh. 


Great  Butter  Malting. 


Mr.  Charles  Burrlll,  of  Kingsville,  Ohio,  whites  to  the 
Ohio  Sentinel,  “  that  he  has  made  from  one  cow.  from  the 
21st  day  of  November,  1858,  to  the  21st  day  of  February, 
1859,  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  arid  twelve  ounces 
of  butter,  and  raised  a  calf  on  the  milk  from  the  same  cow, 
and  that  the  calf  will  weigh  about  200  pounds.  lie  says 
the  cnlf  had  new  milk  from  the  cow  during  the  first  four 
weeks,  which  he  thinks  lessened  the  quantity  of  the  but¬ 
ter  25  pounds.” 


1859. 
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Composition  and  Management  of  Farm-yard  Manure. 

In  our  volumes  for  1857,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  very  elaborate 
investigations  made  by  J)r.  Voelcker,  (at  present  the 
Chemist  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society  of  England,)  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  various  questions  and  topics  included  under  the 
above  general  title.  His  abstract  was  made  up,  how¬ 
ever,  not  from  the  original  communication  of  Dr.  V.,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society,  but  from  an  out¬ 
line  or  synopsis  thereof  by  the  celebrated  Stoeckhardt, 
author  of  “  Chemical  Field  Lectures,”  in  a  German 
Chemical  Journal.  As  reference  is  frequently  made  to 
the  results  of  these  elaborate  investigations  and  analy¬ 
ses,  in  discussions  as  to  surface  manuring,  and  the  best 
times  and  methods  of  applying  barn-yard  manure,  and 
as  there  is  probably,  no  higher  authority  to  be  quoted 
or  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  com¬ 
position  of  fresh  and  fermented  manure,  or  that  of  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  passing  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  we  have  been  induced  to  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  the  main  features  of  Dr.  Y.’s  researches,  and  the 
more  important,  for  practical  purposes,  of  the  various 
results  and  inferences  to  which  those  researches  led  him, 
without  encumbering  them  with  a  mass  of  analytical 
details,  seldom  either  interesting  or  instructive  to  the 
general  reader  or  the  practical  farmer.  The  original 
communication  of  Dr.  V.  seems  much  better  adapted  to 
our  purpose  than  the  German  synopsis  of  it  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  journal,  from  which  Prof.  J.  prepared  the  abstract 
of  it,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  manure  experimented  upon  was  composed  of  the 
droppings  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  mixed  with  the 
straw  that  had  been  used  as  litter,  and  very  thoroughly 
worked  over,  so  as  to  ensure  a  manure  of  uniform  com¬ 
position.  Of  a  lot  of  manure  thus  prepared,  analyses 
were  made  at  several  times  within  a  year,  or  while  yet 
fresh  and  at  sundry  stages  of  its  decomposition. 

The  first  analyses  were  made  of  the  fresh  manure, 
when  it  was  only  fourteen  days  old  ;  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  it  gave  the  following  general  results  : 

Containing 

Water, .  66.17  nitrogen. 

Soluble  orgauic  matter,. .  2.48  .149 

do.  inorganic  matter, _  1.54 

Insoluble  organic  matter . . 25.76  .494 

do.  inorganic  matter,. .  4.05 

100.00  .643 

On  subjecting  the  fresh  manure  to  analysis  for  am¬ 
monia,  the  percentage  of  that  substance  in  the  free 
state,  or  state  of  volatile  carbonate,  was  found  to  be  .034, 
and  in  the  state  of  fixed  salts  .088,— thus  showing  that 
the  amount  of  ready  formed  ammonia  in  fresh  manure 
is  very  trifling.  So  small  indeed  was  the  amount  of 
this  substance  going  off  in  the  form  of  volatile  carbonate, 
that  a  delicate  reddened  litmus  paper  held  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  not  affected  at  first,  and  only  slightly  changed 
to  blue  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours.  Total  per¬ 
centage  of  ammonia,  developed  and  undeveloped,  was 
.7S0,  or  of  nitrogen,  .643. 

In  the  ash — mineral  or  inorganic  portion — of  this  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  fresh  state,  were  found  silica,  phosphate  of 
lime,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 
with  phosphates  containing  .178  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  phosphate  of  lime.  As 
the  exact  proportion  in  which  each  of  these  was  found, 
is  unimportant  for  practical  purposes,  we  omit  the  tabu¬ 
lar  statement  thereof ;  but  think  it  of  importance  to 


call  the  attention  of  practical  men  to  the  fact,  which  a 
glance  at  the  above-named  mineral  ingredients  will  sug¬ 
gest  at  once  to  some,  namely,  that  farm-yard  manure  is 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  perfect  and  universal 
manure,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  all  the  constituents 
which  our  cultivated  crops  require  to  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  is  suited  to  almost  every  description  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce. 

An  inspection  of  the  analytical  results  just  mentioned, 
will  bring  to  view  some  other  particulars  of  practical 
value,  as, 

1.  That  fresh  farm-yard  manure,  resembling  that 
analysed, — upon  which  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  the 
water  of  which  was  consequently  due  to  the  urine  and 
the  moisture  of  the  droppings,  and  the  litter — consists, 
in  round  numbers,  of  two-thirds  water,  and  of  one-third 
dry  matter. 

2.  That  in  fresh  dung  the  proportion  of  soluble  mat¬ 
ters,  both  organic  and  mineral,  is  quite  small  compara¬ 
tively,  with  the  insoluble.  This  circumstance  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  slow  action  of  fresh  dung  when  compared 
with  the  effect  which  a  well  rotted  manure  is  capable  of 
producing. 

3.  That  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  nitrogen, 
and  of  course  but  little  ammonia,  exists  in  fresh  dung 
in  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the  growing 
plants.  Most  of  the  nitrogen,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  is  gradually  liberated  as  the  fermentation  of  the 
dung  progresses. 

4.  That  as  far  as  the  inorganic  or  mineral  fertilizing 
substances  are  concerned,  we  find  in  farm-yard  manure, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  carbonic  acid, 
— in  short,  all  the  minerals,  not  one  excepted,  that  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  cultivated  crops. 

5.  That  of  organic  fertilizing  matters,  we  find  in  farm¬ 
yard  manure  some  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
which  contain  comparatively  a  large  proportion  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  others  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  contain, 
comparatively,  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The 
former  readily  yield  ammonia,  while  the  latter  princi¬ 
pally  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  humic  acids  and 
similar  organic  compounds.  These  organic  acids  consti¬ 
tute  the  bulk  of  the  brown  vegetable  substance,  or  rather 
mixture  of  substances,  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
humus. 

Fermented  Farm-Yard  Manure. 

With  the  design  of  ascertaining  the  changes  which 
farm-yard  manure  undergoes  in  keeping,  Dr.  Voelcker 
submitted  to  analysis  a  sample  of  rotten  dung,  produced 
under  the  same  circumstances  under  which  the  fresh 
manure  was  obtained.  The  rotten  sample  was  at  least 
six  months  old,  possessed  a  dark  brown,  almost  black 
color,  and  appeared  to  be  well  fermented,  short  dung. 

The  general  composition  of  this  dung  was  as  follows  : 

.  Containing 

Water, . .  75  42  nitrogen. 

Soluble  organic  matter, .  3.71  .297 

do.  inorganic  matter, — . —  147 

Insoluble  organic  matter, . .  12.82  .309 

do.  inorganic  matter, .  6.58 

100.00  .606 

The  proportion  of  ammonia  present  in  a  volatile  form 
was  found  to  be  .046,  and  in  the  form  of  salts,  057 — an 
amount,  it  may  be  seen  by  referring  back,  not  much 
larger  than  in  fresh  dung  produced  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

A  comparison  of  these  analytical  results  with  the 
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numbers  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  fresh  manure,  ex¬ 
hibits  several  striking  differences : 

1.  The  well  rotted  dung  contains  10  per  cent,  more 
water  than  the  fresh.  This  larger  percentage  of  water 
may  in  part  be  accidental;  but  it  seems  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  rotten  dung  will  always  be  found  more  moist 
than  fresh  dung  upon  which  no  rain  has  fallen. 

2  Notwithstanding  the  much  larger  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  well  rotted  dung,  it  contains  almost  as 
much  nitrogen  as  the  fresh  dung,  with  only  66  per  cent, 
of  moisture.  Supposing  both  to  be  equally  moist,  there 
would  thus  be  considerably  more  nitrogen  in  rotten  dung 
than  in  an  equal  weight  of  fresh.  As  far  then  as  this 
most  valuable  element  is  concerned,  farm-yard  manure 
becomes  much  richer,  weight  for  weight,  in  becoming 
changed  from  fresh  into  rotten  dung. 

3.  During  the  fermentation  of  the  dung,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  insoluble  organic  matters  greatly  diminishes. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  fresh 
and  rotten  dung,  is  exhibited  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  soluble  organic  matter.  Well  rotted  dung,  freed  from 
moisture,  contains  twice  as  much  soluble  organic  mat¬ 
ters  as  fresh.  As  the  proportion  of  soluble  inorganic  or 
mineral  matters  is  also  greater,  and  both  richer  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  it  follows  that,  weight  for  weight,  well  rotted  farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  richer  iu  soluble  fertilizing  constituents 
than  fresh  dung,  and  therefore  is  adapted  to  produce  a 
more  immediate  and  powerful  effect  on  vegetation. 

Changes  during  Fermentation. 

The  principal  changes  found  to  occur  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fermentation,  or  more  properly  putrefaction,  are 
those : 

1  The  proportion  of  soluble  matter,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  rapidly  iucreases,  and  is  more  easily  washed 
out  by  rains,  as  well  as  more  readily  available  for  the 
growth  of  plants. 

2.  Peculiar  organic  acids  arc  generated  during  this 
process  of  decomposition,  which  .acids  (humic,  ulmic, 
Ac.,)  form  with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  those  dark 
colored,  very  soluble  compounds,  and  give  the  dark  color 
to  the  drainings. 

3.  Ammonia  is  produced  from  the  nitrogenous  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  dung,  and  is  fixed  for  the  greater  part, 
by  the  humus  substances  produced  at  the  same  time. 
That  portion  of  the  ammonia  which  is  not  fixed,  escapes 
into  the  air. 

4.  Organic  substances  decrease  and  mineral  ones  in¬ 
crease  proportionately  during  decomposition.  This  loss 
of  organic  substances  is  accounted  for  by  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  marsh  gas. 

The  practical  result  of  these  changes  is,  that  fresh 
manure  in  ripening,  becomes  concentrated,  more  easily 
available  to  plants,  and  consequently  more  energetic 
and  beneficial  in  its  action.  But  this  desirable  result  is 
not  usually  attained  without  some  loss  of  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ter.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  or  not  this  loss 
is  considerable,  Dr.  V.  remarks  that  the  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  being  non-volatile,  must  remain,  if  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  (heir  being  washed  away  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  ; 
that  the  carbonaceous  matters  are  not  of  very  high 
value,  and  that  the  only  other  constituents  which  can 
come  into  consideration,  are  the  nitrogenized  matters. 
The  question  may  therefore  be  thus  simplified:  Is  the 
fermentation  of  farm-yard  manure  necessarily  attended 
with  any  appreciable  loss  in  nitrogen  I  Dr.  V.  is  in¬ 


clined  to  regard  this  loss  as  quite  insignificant,  inasmuch 
as  rotten  dung,  freed  from  water,  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  fresh,  and  as  the  process  of  decomposition  is  at¬ 
tended  with  the  simultaneous  formation  within  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap  of  humus  compounds  and  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ters,  which  are  excellent  fixers  of  ammonia.  The  loss 
which  does  occur  in  exposed  heops,  is  rather  from  rains 
washing  out  the  soluble  nitrogenized  matters,  than  from 
the  escape  of  volatile  ammonia.  The  loss  which  ma¬ 
nure  heaps  undergo,  is  principally  during  the  warmer 
and  more  rainy  seasons  of  the  year,  and  occurs  princi¬ 
pally  after  the  constituents  have  become  more  soluble 
by  decomposition.  Thus  he  found  that  at  the  end  of 
April,  there  was  nearly  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as 
there  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  when  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  fresh  ;  whereas  at  the  end  of  August,  27.9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure,  had  been  wasted 
in  one  way  or  another. 

As  it  is  certain  that  for  some  purposes  fresh  dung  can 
never  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  well  rotted,  far¬ 
mers  will  always  be  compelled  to  submit  a  portion  of 
their  home-made  manure  to  fermentation  ;  and  this  be¬ 
ing  so,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  them  to  find  direct 
proof  in  the  analyses  of  Dr.  V.,  that  as  long  as  heavy 
showers  of  rain  are  excluded  from  manure  heaps,  or  the 
manure  is  kept  under  cover  or  in  water-proof  pits,  the 
most  valuable  fertilizing  matters  are  preserved.  But 
they  should  at  the  same  time,  remember  that  after  the 
rotting  has  been  considerably  advanced,  and  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  manure  have  become  much  more 
soluble  than  they  were  originally,  then  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  takes  place  when  exposed  to  heavy  showers  of  rain. 
The  soluble  matters  get  washed  out,  and  with  them  a 
considerable  portion  of  available  nitrogen,  and  the  more 
valuable  mineral  constituents,  are  wasted.  The  analyti¬ 
cal  data  of  Dr.  V.  afford  proof  that  even  in  active  fermen¬ 
tation  little  nitrogen  escapes  in  the  form  of  volatile  am¬ 
monia,  but  that  this  most  valuable  of  all  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rials,  along  with  others  of  much  agricultural  importance, 
is  washed  out  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  rain  which 
falls  on  the  heaps,  and  is  wasted  chiefly  in  the  drainings  of 
the  dung  heaps.  The  manure  examined,  after  keeping 
from  Nov.  to  April,  began  to  lose  both  in  soluble  organic 
and  inorganic  matters,  and  in  nitrogen ;  and  by  next 
Nov.  it  had  lost  about  two-thirds  of  the  organic  matters, 
and  nearly  a  half  of  its  nitrogen.  After  nine  months’ 
exposure  to  the  weather,  the  total  amount  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  had  decreased  very  nearly  50  per  cent.,  or  from  960 
to  488  pounds.  This  enormous  uaste  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  to  a  great  extent,  by  applying  the  manure  in  a  fresh 
state  to  the  land,  by  saving  it  from  washings,  and  in 
other  ways. 

To  IVXtUte  Porous  Cheese. 

A  Vermont  correspondent  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  causes  of  porous,  puffy- 
elastic  cheese  : 

“  To  make  porous  cheese,  in  the  first  place  heat  the 
milk  very  hot,  not  scald  it,  then  throw  in  the  rennet  ;  be 
sure  to  get  in  enough,  and  if  you  want  a  very  porous 
cheese,  put  in  a  great  deal  loo  much,  so  that  it  will  come 
in  a  very  short  time,  hut  don’t  put  in  but  very  little  salt, 
{not  half  enough, y  and  then  don’t  let  the  curd  stand  long 
enough  for  the  whey  to  drain  off,  but  hurry  it  into  the 
press  as  quick  as  you  possibly  can  ;  then  let  it  stand  in 
the  press  until  it  is  pressed  enough,  or  until  you  can  con¬ 
veniently  attend  to  taking  it  out — and  my  word  for  it,  if 
you  don’t  have  a  porous  cheese  to  your  satisfaction,  a 
slice  of  which  will  stretch  out  by  pulling  at  each  end 
like  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  on 
letting  go  of  it,  will  contract  into  its  original  dimensions. 
The  world  was  not  made  in  a  moment,  neither  can  good 
cheese  be  made  without  time  and  care.” 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Plaster  or  Gypsum. — How  is  plaster  used  to  the 
greatest  benefit?  L.  F.  Scott.  Bethlehem,  Cl.  [The 
most  approved  practice  generally  is  to  sow  about  a  bushel 
annually  on  clover,  early  in  spring,  that  it  may  become 
dissolved  by  rains  and  carried  into  the  soil  by  the  time 
the  crop  is  well  under  way.  If  any  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  have  discovered  by  well  tried  experience  a  better 
way,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  ] 

Manure. — Is  it  true,  as  frequently  stated,  that  barn¬ 
yard  manure  contains  all  the  ingredients  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  all  plants  ?  Is 
not  blight,  rust,  &c.,  sometimes  produced  by  the  want  of 
some  mineral  ingredients,  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere?  J.  B.  B.  [Yard  manure  contains  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  lime,  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  &c.,  &c.,  the  different  ingre¬ 
dients  required  in  the  growth  of  plants,  although  some 
of  them  are  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  adding  lime,  gypsum,  ashes,  bone- 
earth,  &e.] 

Fruit  Ladders. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give 
instructions  how  to  make  a  fruit  ladder,  in  the  most 
convenient  form,  for  use  in  picking  apples,  &c.  ?  I' have 
heard  of  their  being  made  very  convenient,  but  cannot 
learn  on  inquiry  hero,  how  they  are  constructed.  T. 
[There  are  several  ways  of  constructing  fruit  ladders. 
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The  best  one,  of  which  we  give  a  cut  and  description 
from  Mr.  Thomas’  “American  Fruit  Culturist,”  can  be 
easily  understood  and  readily  made.  It  is  made  of 
strong  light  wood,  and  when  closed  it  becomes  like  a 
round  stick,  easily  carried  in  one  hand.  The  figure 
shows  the  ladder  as  open,  half  closed,  and  as  closely 
shut.  The  ends  of  the  rounds  turn  on  iron  pins,  slight¬ 
ly  riveted  outside.  The  rounds  resting  on  shoulders, 
when  the  ladder  is  open,-  renders  the  whole  stiff  and 
firm.  When  dosed,  this  ladder  can  be  thrust  through 
the  branches  like  a  round  pole,  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  when  oneo  there  is  easily  opened  ] 

.  To  Prevent  Horses  Rubbing  their  Tails. — J.  D. 
asks  how  to  prevent  horses  rubbing  their  tails?  Go  to 
your  nearest  doctor  or  druggist,  ancl  get  prepared  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  “  Yellow  Wash.”  Rub  a  little  of  it  into  the  hair 
about  the  roots  of  the  tail,  once  or  twico  a  day,  rubbing 
it  in  well,  that  it  may  get  to  the  skin.  It  will  stop  the 
itching,  and  of  course  stop  the  rubbing,  b.  s.  s. 

Alsike  Clover. — In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  March  10th, 
C.  L.  inquires  where  he  can  get  seed  of  the  above 
named  clover.  Having  much  faith  in  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Wright’s  statements  in  regard  to  it  as  a  forage 
plant — (see  Co.  Gent,  of  24th  June,  1858) — I  have  been 
anxious  to  obtain  some  of  the  seed,  and  a  month  or  two 
since  sent  to  the  seed-stores  in  Boston  for  it,  but  could 
procure  none.  I  then  sent  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
have  recently  received  therefrom  two  small  packages  of 
seed, — which  will  bo  sown  on  good  ground,  and  at  some  1 
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future  time  I  hope  to  report  favorably  respecting  it. 
Probably  C.  L.  and  others,  could  obtain  small  samples 
of  the  seed  by  writing  to  the  Ag.  Department  of  Patent 
Office,  l.  b. 

Pumping  Water  up  a  Slope — Below  is  an  inquiry 
published  some  weeks  since,  to  which  we  have  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  the  following  answer  : — Can  I  bring  water  6 
or  8  rods  by  a  suction  pump,  if  the  pump  stands  on 
ground  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  water  in  the  well  or 
spring?  Would  it  be  better  and  cheaper  than  to  build 
a  cistern  ? 


c 


Answer. — Lay  the  pipe  in  the  direction  A  B  C  D, 
or  in  any  other  direction  touching  A  C  D.  C  being 
lower  than  A,  water  will  not  flow  back  to  it.  Lay  below 
frost.  A.  Spring — D.  Pump — Dotted  line,  Level.  B. 
F.  Crane.  Carmel,  Putnam  Co,  JV.  Y. 

Cess-pool  Drains. —  Can  I  effectually  convey  to  the 
manure  pile,  say  through  round  tile  or  otherwise,  the 
contents  of  the  privy,  by  running  through  the  same  the 
warm  soap-suds  of  the  weekly  washings?  The  fall  is 
14  feet  in  a  distance  of  210.  If  it  can  be  done,  of  what 
sized  bore  should  the  tile  be  ?  If  you  cannot  answer 
this  question  satisfactorily,  can  you  give  me  the  name 
and  address  of  some  person  of  experience  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  to  whom  I  can  write?  X.  R.  B.  Beloit,  Wis. 
[If  the  water  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  bore 
large  enough,  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  We  think  the 
spare  slops  and  soap-suds  of  a  common  family  would  be 
sufficient,  and  tile  with  a  bore  of  four  or  five  inches 
would  probably  do,  but  six  inches  would  be  better.] 

Manure  and  Ashes  for  Corn. — I  wish  to  apply 
stable  manure  and  ashes  to  corn  in  the  hill.  Will  it  be 
advisable  to  mix  the  manure  and  ashes  before  applying 
them  ?  In  what  proportion  should  they  be  mixed  ? 
Also,  the  proper  quantity,  and  the  best  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  hill?  Part  of  the  ashes  are  leach¬ 
ed,  and  a  part  unleaehed.  Soil  light  sandy,  containing 
a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  W.  M.  Wiley. 
Guilford  Co.,  N.  C.  [Ashes  are  applied  in  several 
different  ways  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  operation,  it  will  probably  require 
much  experience  to  determine  the  best  mode  under  all 
different  circumstances.  In  some  places  where  the  soil 
is  sandy,  the  manure  is  first  applied  in  the  hill,  say  at 
the  rate  of  a  small  shovelful  each — the  ashes  is  after¬ 
wards  applied  at  the  first  hoeing  by  being  spread  around 
the  hill  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  bushels  per  acre,  and 
hoed  in.  If  there  is  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
more  ashes  may  be  used.  Ashes  may  be  mixed  with 
manure  in  compost,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  diffused 
through  it,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  loads  of  manure 
to  one  of  ashes ;  the  proportions  need  not  be  very  exact. 
Leached  ashes  should  be  in  twice  as  large  quantity  or 
more.  Or  the  ashes  may  be  sowed  broadcast  by  a  light 
shovel  or  flour-scoop,  and  harrowed  in  before  planting. 
All  the  rain  which  usually  falls  between  planting  and 
harvesting  generally  serves  only  to  dissolve  them  enough 
to  become  properly  diffused,  in  whatever  way  applied  ] 

Question  about  Draining.— I  have  considerable 
heavy  clay  land  that  would  pay  for  underdraining,  but 
I  have  no  outlet ;  also,  a  piece  of  quite  wret  meadow, 
which  now  has  a  surface  drain,  but  that  also  has  not  fall 
enough  to  sink  it  deep  enough  for  an  outlet  for  under¬ 
drains.  Will  it  do  to  dig  a  woil  or  cistern  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  fields,  and  use  that  for  an  outlet  or  reser¬ 
voir?  An  answer  from  you,  or  from  some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  that  have  had  some  experience  in  under- 
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draining,  will  oblige  a  subscriber.  E.  T.  C.  Monroe 
Co.,  Pa.  [An  inch  of  rain  on  three  acres  is  enough  to 
fill  a  cistern  or  well  holding  a  thousand  hogsheads.  If 
such  a  cistern  were  made,  and  empty  on  the  start,  it 
would  therefore  soon  become  filled.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  tha  t  by  sinking  a  well,  a  porous  stratum  is  reached 
below,  through  which  drainage  is  effocted ;  but  this  is 
not  common.  The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  a  large 
central  drain,  carried  far  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
descent  and  drainage  ] 

Diseases  of  thk  IIoksf.. — Our  correspondent,  C.  F. 
Bancroft,  East  Calais,  Vt..,  is  informed  that  Dadd’s 
Horse  Doctor  is  sent  postage  free  on  the  receipt  of  SI, 
its  price,  by  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.,  publishers,  140  Fulton 
street,  New- York,  and  will  enable  him  to  examine  into 
the  various  different  causes  which  produce  cough  in 
horses,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  particular  case 
which  he  describes.  Youatt  on  the  Horse  is  also  a  valu¬ 
able  treatise,  which  often  goes  more  minutely  into 
symptoms,  and  affords  many  good  suggestions  on  their 
treatment,  although  his  kill  or  cure  remedies,  bleeding, 
heavy  dosing,  Ac.,  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  Dr.  Dadd. 

Dwarf  Fruit. —  W.  S.  J.,  Rock  Hill,  Mo.  We 
know  of  no  work  devoted  especially  to  the  culture  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees. 

Curb  in  IIorsf.s. — I  have  a  valuable  colt  three  years 
old  past,  with  a  curb  of  perhaps  six  months  standing — 
is  lame  after  being  driven  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Will 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence,  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  it  can  be  cured,  and 
if  so,  how?  E.  B.  P.  [The  very  best  remedy  for  curb, 
unquestionably,  if  it  can  be  applied  immediately  when 
the  disease  first  appears,  is  rest.  Cold  water  bandags, 
cooling  linaments,  or  vinegar,  are  useful  auxiliaries. 
After  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
flammation,  very  moderate  exercise  with  linaments  pro¬ 
ducing  counter-irritation  may  be  best] 

Wire- Worm.- — I  have  a  piece  of  ground  near  a  river, 
that  is  badly  infested  with  the  wire-worm.  Is  there 
any  thing  that  1  can  apply  to  the  hill  or  otherwise,  so 
that  I  could  get  a  crop  of  corn  or  roots  of  an}'  kind  the 
present  year  7  The  ground  froze  up  so  early  last  fall 
that  I  did  not  plow  it  then.  I  wish  to  turn  the  sward 
over  this  spring  and  plant  it.  H.  Capron.  Uxbridge , 
Mass.  [We  know  of  nothing  better  to  repel  the  wire- 
worm,  than  a  plentiful  application  of  fermenting  ma¬ 
nure.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  give  a  better 
remedy?]  • 

Mill  Screenings  for  Horses. — I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  mill  screening  to  my  horses  for  about  one  month, 
but  yesterday  was  told  by  the  miller  that  they  were 
“totally  unfit  for  horse  feed,”  and  would  “give  them 
the  heaves  in  a  short  time.”  Now  can  you  tell  me  if 
this  is  a  fact,  and  if  such  will  be  the  result  of  my 
month’s  feeding  ?  Also,  please  inform  me  what  is  a  good, 
reasonably  cheap  feed  for  work  horses,  as  all  kinds  of  feed 
are  high  in  this  locality.  J.G.J.  Washington  City,  D. 
C.  [We  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  who  have 
had  experience  in  this  matter,  will  give  the  information 
desired  ] 

Soft-shelled  Eggs. — Can  you  inform  if  there  is 
any  remedy  to  prevent  turkeys  from  laying  soft-shelled 
eggs  ?  I  have  one  which  has  free  access  to  lime  and 
pounded  oyster  shells ;  and  she  has  laved  about  six 
eggs,  all  of  them  having  no  outer  shell.  H.  R.  W. 
Baltimore,  Md.  [Can  some  of  our  correspondents  an¬ 
swer  the  above  inquiry  ?] 

Removing  Films  from  the  Eyes  of  Cattle. — Co. 
Cent.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  273.  Half  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt 
thrown  into  the  eye  soon  after  the  injury,  will  usually 
remove  the  film.  Another  remedy,  perhaps  more  ef¬ 
fectual  if  badly  hurt,  is  molasses  and  fresh  butter — 
equal  proportions.  F.  ti.  Ely.  Ripley ,  Chau.  Co. 

Draining.— Co.  Gent.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.273.  “A  Sub¬ 
scriber”  may  cut  a  ditch  around  the  three  hill  sides  of 
his  ten  acre  lot,  as  wide  as  necessary,  and  considerably 


i  deeper  than  the  other  drains  leading  into  it.  A  pump 
can  be  erected  on  the  milldam  side  of  the  lot;  it  may 
be  either  a  screw,  force,  or  common  lift-pump.  Wind 
power  to  drive  a  pump  can  be  purchased  of  Levi  Ryan, 
Middletown,  Del.  Shaft  sixteen  feet  high,  which  will 
be  sufficient  power  to  keep  50  acres  dry  enough  for  culti¬ 
vation,  if  the  soil  is  good  and  firm.  J.  Jones. 

Cedar  Buckets— To  an  Inquiry,  “howto  season 
Cedar  Buckets,”  I  answer :  Varnish  the  inside  with 
simple  “  shellac  varnish.”  Some  of  our  brewers  here 
build  immense  vats  of  cedar,  (which  gives  the  liquor  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  astringent  taste,)  and  varnish 
the  inside  as  above,  and  have  no  further  trouble.  No¬ 
thing  is  so  efficacious,  I  know ,  as  I  have  seen  vitroil, 
lime,  Ac.,  all  tried,  but  this  answered  best.  Alcohol  and 
shellac,  which  are  both  cheap,  are  all  the  ingredients. 
They  will  not  need  it  a  second  time.  JosErii  G.  Taite. 
Philadelphia. 

Dwarf  Apples. — Please  inform  me  what  a  dwarf 
apple  is.  J.  R.  Gillf.spie.  Aberdeen ,  Ind.  [A 
dwarf  apple  tree  is  any  desired  variety  of  the  common 
apple  budded  on  the  dwarf  or  Paradise  stock,  (which  is 
a  very  small  species  of  apple,)  thus  reducing  its  growth, 
so  that  it  attains  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  the 
trees  may  be  planted  but  a  few  feet  apart  in  gardens, 
like  currant  bushes.  The  Doucain  stock  is  of  larger 
growth  than  the  Paradise,  and  apples  worked  upon  it 
make  larger  trees,  midway  in  size  between  the  small 
dwarf  and  the  standard,  and  are  suitable  for  fruit  gar¬ 
dens,  where  the  common  apple  would  become  too  large.] 


New  FiAlolications- 

Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  stones,  wood,  plows,  and  open 
ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles  ;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
lipes  ;  coRt  and  number  to  the  acre  of  tiles,  &c.,  &c. 
?y  Henry  F.  French.  New-York  :  A.  O.  Moore  & 
Co.,  Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  140  Fulton-st. 

This  work  by  lion.  Henry  F.  French  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  may  be  called  a  complete  and  thorough  work  on 
the  subjects  treated.  The  principles,  processes,  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  draining;  the  different  methods  of  using 
stone,  wood,  tile.—  in  fact  every  item  in  relation  to  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  draining  has  been  given  in  this 
volume.  Judge  French  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer, 
a  farmer  of  close  and  varied  experience,  and  a  man 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  preparing  this  work.  It 
has  been  looked  for  with  great  interest  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  as  well  as  by  farmers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  now  we  have  in  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages, 
a  complete  treatise  on  farm  drainage,  by  an  American 
author — the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on 
the  subject,  that  has  been  written  on  either  side  of  the 
water.  Price  $1.  We  have  ordered  a  supply  and  will 
furnish  free  of  postage  to  any  one  remitting  the  price. 


Hints  to  Horse  Keepers  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  lo  breed,  buy,  break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
with  a  chapter  on  Mules  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  New-York  :  A.  O.  Moore  &  Co.,  Agricultural 
Book  Publishers,  140  Fulton  street.  • 

A  work,  the  first  part  of  which  was  written  by  the 
late  Henry  William  Herbert — containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  management,  care,  and  keeping  of  this 
most  noble  of  all  domestic  animals — and  completed  by 
an  eminent  hand — one  who  fully  carries  out  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  plan — has  been  issued  by  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co. 
of  N.  Y.  Works  on  horses  have  been  very  numerous  of 
late,  and  among  such  a  vast  number,  it  must  be  expect¬ 
ed  that,  much  repetition  will  occur.  Mr.  Herbert  gave 
to  the  world,  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  an  im¬ 
portant  and  truly  valuable  National  Work,  on 
Horses  and  Horsemanship  in  the  United  States,  and 
British  Provinces  of  North  America.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  publication — issued  in  a  high  style — and  sold 
at  a  corresponding  high  price.  But  the  want  yet  was 
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a  general  work  on  the  horse  ;  one  complete,  and  yet  not 
high  priced  ;  in  short,  a  book  that  would  benefit  every¬ 
body  who  owns  or  drives  a  horse,  and  one  which  such 
should  not  be  without.  This  recent  publication  is  a 
work  of  that  class.  It  comprises  matters  of  interest  and 
value  to  all  who  own  a  horse  ;  treats  of  breeding,  buy¬ 
ing,  educating,  using,  feeding,  driving,  and  riding — in 
short  it  is  a  complete  manual  for  the  farmer  or  stable- 
keeper,  a  vade  mecum.  To  this  is  added  several  chap¬ 
ters  on  carriages,  harness,  and  general  matters.  The 
book  is  well  got  up,  finely  illustrated,  and  sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  SI  25.  - 

A  Puactical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honey- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstroth,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated  with  seventy-seven  engravings.  New- York, 
A.  O.  Moore  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  140 
Fulton-st. 

It  is  a  luxury  to  have  agricultural  works  issued  in  so 
becoming  a  style  as  the  present  and  other  recent  vol¬ 
umes  published  by  the  same  house.  Wc  need  not  speak 
of  the  merits  of  this  third  edition  of  the  Treatise  of 
Rev.  L  L.  Langstroth,  either  as  a  literary  production, 
or  as  a  plain,  practical  manual  for  the  apiarian.  This 
edition  has  been  re-written,  and  the  latest  discoveries 
of  the  author  are  added.  The  illustrations— about 
eight}'  in  number — are  finely  executed,  and  the  work 
will  be  an  ornament  to  any  library  or  book-shelf  in  the 
land.  Even  if  one  has  no  interest  in  keeping  bees — 
simply  as  a  work  on  Natural  History,  and  as  conveying 
a  vast  amount  of  curious  information  on  the  honey  bee 
— it  will  be  an  agreeable  volume  from  which  to  learn 
the  habits  of  those  little 

“  Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  Nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.” 


Report  of  the  Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  years  1856  and  1857.  Prepared  by  Robert  W. 
Scott,  Cor.  Sec. 

A  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  embracing  the  Report 
to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  has  been  forwarded  us  by 
F.  J.  Flanagan,  Esq.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  Historical  Notices  of  the 
Early  State  of  Agriculture  in  Kentucky,  full  reports  of 
the  State  Fairs  for  1856  and  1857,  and  a  large  number 
of  essays,  relating  to  the  stock,  industrial  resources  of 
the  State,  fruit,  &c.  Illustrations  of  the  prize  stock 
from  the  farm  of  R.  A.  Alexander,  add  much  beauty 
to  the  volume. 


"Wheat  a.nd  OHesss. 

Our  correspondent  at  Fincastle,  Va„  who  states  a  case 
where  a  crop  of  chess  took  the  place  of  an  expected 
wheat  crop,  is  referred  for  an  answer  to  his  question  as 
to  how  the  seed  of  the  chess  came  there,  to  our  remarks 
on  page  138,  current  volume  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
and  also  to  several  articles  in  the  previous  volume.  In 
the  meantime,  we  wish  to  remind  our  readers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  wheat  will  turn  to  chess,  if  there  be  any  such 
readers,  of  the 

FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD, 
offered  some  months  ago  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
paper,  (the  offer  to  continue  till  the  end  of  this  summer,) 
to  any  one  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  first  single  plant 
caught  in  the  act  of  transmutation,  so  that  the  same  root 
shall  have  distinct  wheat  and  distinct  chess.  Out  of  the 
billions  of  plants  which  are  undergoing  this  change  every 
season,  if  there  is  any  such  change,  there  must  be  many 
which  stop  half  way.  Advocates  of  transmutation  have 
often  asserted  that  such  plants  were  found,  but  having 
failed  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  the  above  reward  is  offered. 
But,  as  was  stated  before,  in  order  to  secure  ourselves 
against  the  annoyance  of  spurious  demands,  every  appli¬ 
cant  in  presenting  a  claim  must  accompany  it  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  which  will  be  returned  with  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  case  the  claim  for  the  reward  is  sustained. 
The  publish  ere  of  this  paper  will  become  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  the  award  on  these  conditions  ;  and  if 
not  claimed  the  advocates  are  expected  “  ever  afterwards 
.o  hold  their  peace.” 


Messrs  Luther  Tucker  &  Son— Seeing  an  article 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Cultivator,  respecting 
lumps  or  holdfasts  on  cows’  jaws,  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  line  and  let  the  public  know  a  little  of  my  own 
experience.  Last  spring  I  had  a  cow  that  had  a  hold¬ 
fast  on  her  jaw.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg 
when  I  first  discovered  it,  and  on  examining  it  1  found 
it  was  very  hard,  and  fast  to  the  bone.  On  showing  it 
to  one  of  my  neighbors,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  should  have  to  turn  her  dry  and  fit  her  for  the 
butcher.  I  was  very  sorry  to  think  that  I  must  part 
with  her,  for  she  was  an  excellent  cow.  Having  been 
a  reader  of  The  Cultivator  for  fhelast  eighteen  years, 
I  thought  I  would  look  them  over,  and  see  what  I 
could  find  that  might  enlighten  me  on  the  subject,  and 
finding  a  receipt  for  a  linament  for  swellings  on  ani¬ 
mals,  recommended  by  A.  Willard,  Jr.,  of  Hartford, 
I  thought  I  would  try  it.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
articles,  viz  : 

Half  an  ounce  Spirits  Hartshorn. 

One  gill  Spirits  Turpentine. 

Half  a  pint  Sweet  Oil. 

Two  ounces  Gum  Camphor. 

One  pint  of  Alcohol. 

Dissolve  ihe  Camphor  in  the  Alcohol,  and  then  mix  all 
the  ingredients  together. 

I  commenced  applying  the  mixture  once  a  day,  and 
rubbing  briskly  with  the  hand.  In  about  ten  days  it 
became  loose  from  the  jaw,  and  in  two  weeks  more  it 
became  solt,  and  I  opened  it,  and  it  discharged  freely 
for  a  number  of  days.  I  kept  up  the  use  of  the 
linament  daily,  and  in  a  short  time  it  healed  up  sound, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  the  other  jaw.  So  much  for 
taking  the  Cultivator.  David  Berry.  Newington, 
N.  H. 


How  a  Chi.clv  is  Hatched, 


In  conversation  with  Judge  Butler  of  Norwalk,  a  few 
days  since,  he  explained  the  operation  of  the  hatching 
process,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  philosophical,  that  as 
we  have  never  seen  it  explained  in  books,  we  repeat  it  to 
our  readers. 

The  chick  within  the  egg  breathes  through  the  shell  ; 
in  the  silky  membrane  lining  the  shell  the  blood  circu¬ 
lates,  and  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  outer  air. 

The  head  of  the  chick  is  in  a  position  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  round  under  the  wing  and  over  on  the  back— a 
little  one  side  of  course — in  such  a  position  that  the  leaBt 
muscular  exertion  will  press  the  beak  against  the  shell, 
and  about  in  the  middle,  and  when  any  violent  struggle  is 
made,  it  wfill  break  a  little  hole  in  the  shell.  Now  this 
little  movement  of  the  head,  perhaps  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  forward,  turns  the  chick  in  the  shell  so  that  when  the 
head  is  drawn  back  into  its  normal  position,  it  is  brought 
against  another  portion  of  the  shell.  The  next  struggle 
breaks  a  fresh  bole,  and  60  on,  each  struggle  making  a  new 
opening  in  the  shell. 

These  struggles,  as  the  chick  gains  strength  from 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  become  more  frequent.  Finally, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  day  perhaps,  as  it  goes  on  turning 
itself  in  its  shell,  the  little  blood  vessels  which  originally 
formed  a  connection  between  the  chick  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  shell,  are  drawn  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
circulation,  or  are  twisted  off,  and  whep  holes  have  been 
punctured  and  the  shell  cracked  about  two  thirds  around, 
the  shell  falls  apart  and  the  young  chanticleer  steps  out 
into  a  new  world. 

Occasionally  the  lining  membrane  oftheegg  is  sotongh 
that  the  shell  parts  from  it,  and  leaves  it  unbroken,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  little  holes  described,  and  so  if  not  seen  in  time 
the  chick  dies  ;  a  pair  of  scissors  will  effect  a  liberation. 

It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a  chick  from  the  egg 
before  it  has,  as  will  be  evinced  by  the  cracked  shell,  turn¬ 
ed  itself  nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  round  ;  otherwise  the 
blood  vessels  spoken  of  will  be  broken,  and  the  chick 
either  bleed  to  death  or  be  long  in  recovering. 

Tlie  whole  process  may  be  watched  if  the  egg  be  kept 
warm  in  the  hand,  and  observed  as  its  struggles  calj  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  This  will  not  interfere  with  reading  or 
writing,  and  is  instructive  and  interesting. — Homeetead.. 


T  II  E  U  U  L  T  I  V  A  T  0  R. 


Average  of  Corn,  and  Hay  Per  Acre. 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  excellent  Journal  contains 
instruction  on  ail  topics,  and  for  all  persons ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  prominent  products  of  New-England 
farms  —  Indian  Corn  and  English  Hay.  Can  you  give 
the  public  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of 
these  crops  respectively,  and  which  is  the  greater  crop  ? 
What  is  the  average  value  of  these  products  per  acre, 
as  taken  from  the  field?  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  them 
(as  I  have  frequently  done,)  without  any  precise  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  we  are  saying.  If  I  were  to  guess  at  a 
sum  expressive  of  the  value  of  the  average  products 
per  acre — exclusive  of  the  extra  expense  of  culture  dur¬ 
ing  the  season — it  would  be  a  1  Knit  thirty  dollars.  What 
say  you  to  this  sum?  Is  it  too  high  or  too  low?  or 
what  would  be  yourgwess  ?  J.  W.  Proctor.  So.  Dan- 
Tiers,  Mass. 

We  have  no  statistics  by  which  we  can  give  the 
amount  of  these  crops  for  the  New-England  States.  In 
New-York  State,  by  the  census  returns  of  1855,  the  hay 
crop  of  the  whole  State  was  as  follows : 

No  acres.  Tons  of  Hay. 

3,384,440f.  3,256,948§. 

The  average  being  less  than  one  ton  to  the  acre  ! 

The  only  counties  in  the  State  which  average  more 
than  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  are  Chautauque,  Che¬ 
mung,  Chenango,  Columbia,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Genesee, 
Herkimer,  Kings,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Orange,  Orleans,  Putnam, 
Queens,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Suffolk,  Tioga,  Wayne, 
and  Westchester. 

The  corn  crop,  by  the  same  returns,  stood  thus : 

Acres  planted.  Bushels  harvested. 

917,601.  '  19,290,691i 

This  would  give  an  average  of  but  21  i  bushels  per  acre ! 
— a  result  which  it  seems  about  impossible  to  credit.  To 
test  the  figures,  we  have  gone  over  the  tables,  and  com¬ 
piled  the  average  product  of  Indian  corn  per  acre  in 
the  different  counties.  It  is— omitting  fractions — as 
follows: 


Albany  county, _  15 

Allegany, .  29 

Broome, . 26 

Cattaraugus,  — . -  30 

Cayuga, . 28 

Cnautauque,  — .  28 

Chemung, - S3 

Chenango,  . 32 

Clinton, . . 15 

Oneida,.. . 27 

Onondaga, .  28 

Ontario, .  25 

Orange, . . .  17 

Orleans, _  30 

Oswego, . . - .  24 

Otsego, - 27 

Putnam, _  27 

Queens, . . 24 

Cortland, _  32 

Richmond, . .  27 

Erie,  .  25 

Essex, _  17 

Franklin,  . . 17 

Fulton, _ 22 

Schenectady,  — .  16 

Schoharie, .  22 

Steuben,  . .  22 

Greene, . . -  10 

Hamilton,  . . .  10 

Suffolk, . 28 

Seneca, _ 23 

Sullivan, _  23 

Jefferson,.. .  17 

Kings, .  27 

Lewis, . 20 

Tioga, .  33 

Tompkins, .  25 

Ulster,. . 13 

Madison,  - . 30 

Monroe,  . . - _  26 

Montgomery,  -.7 .  23 

New-York,.—' .  38 

Niagara,. .  29 

Washington, .  22 

Wayne, .  25 

Westchester, _  31 

Wyoming,  . 26 

Yates, .  15 

By  this  table  we  make  the  average  of  the  whole 
State,  to  be  a  fraction  less  than  23|  bushels  per  acre. 
But  can  it  be  possible  that  the  corn  crop  of  Albany, 
Columbia,  Greene,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Rockland,  and 
Ulster  counties,  yields  less  than  20  bushels  per  acre  1 

A  Cure  for  Horses  Rubbing  their  Tails. — Ir 
answer  to  J.  D.’s  inquiry,  page  242,  vol.  xiii,  no.  15,  as 
regards  horses  rubbing  their  tails — Wash,  three  or  four 
times  with  stale  urine.  It  is  a  most  effectual  cure.  J. 
Owens 


New-York  State  Ag.  College  Farm. 

Near  Geneva.  May  7,  1859. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  last  week  made  a  visit 
to  our  State  Agricultural  College  Farm ,  and  I  assure 
you  I  was  highly  gratified  with  my  visit.  There  certain¬ 
ly  is  no  finer  location  to  be  found.  The  view  and  sce¬ 
nery  cannot  be  excelled.  The  farm  contains  about  700 
acres,  and  it  has  almost  everything  within  itself,  that  a 
man  of  intelligence  could  desire  to  make  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  tho  country.  In  the  first  place  there  is  clay 
enough  to  make  any  quantity  of  tile  and  brick — (they 
are  now  making  the  brick  for  their  buildings  in  process 
of  erection.)  Then  they  have  springs  at  the  highest 
point  on  the  farm,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  for  all  the  buildings,  as  well  as  for  irrigation 
of  almost  the  entire  farm.  In  addition,  there  is  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  quarry  of  limestomc — a  kiln  already  built  to 
burn  lime  for  the  buildings.  There  is  water  power 
sufficient  to  propel  all  the  machinery  they  will  want  on 
the  farm  for  farm  purposes — a  small  grist  and  saw  mill 
now  in  operation.  In  fact  they  have,  or  can  have,  every¬ 
thing  on  the  farm  that  the  most  enterprising  farmer  can 
ever  want.  It.  is  a  most  desirable  field  for  enterprise, 
and  the  most  so  I  ever  saw  on  the  same  extent  of  land. 

I  would  strongly  advise  the  draining  of  at  least  one 
hundred  acres  at  once.  If  the  tiles  should  be  made  on 
the  farm,  it  can  be  drained  for  less  money  than  mine 
cost  me  by  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre.  The  facilities 
for  outlets  are  very  favorable,  and  comparatively  few 
main-drains  would  be  required,  and  unless  the  excava¬ 
tion  is  harder  than  I  anticipate,  it  can  be  drained,  and 
return  an  immense  profit. 

If  their  head  farmer,  Mr.  Wands,  had  100  acres  drain¬ 
ed,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  produce  fine  crops,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  kind  of  men  that  suits  me.  He  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  working  man,  and  I  advised  him  that  he  could  do  far 
more  by  head  work  and  superintending  than  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  labor,  where  there  are  so  many  laborers  to  see  to. 
If  the  trustees  should  drain  100  acres  this  season,  and 
burn  lime  so  as  to  apply  100  bushels  per  acre,  I  should 
take  great  pleasure  in  visiting  the  farm  to  witness  the 
result.  It  would  also  be  a  pleasure  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  assisting  Mr.  Wands  in  laying  out  the  drains — he 
would  soon  be  able,  from  witnessing  the  manner  of  doing 
the  work,  to  be  entirely  competent  to  carry  it  on  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  John  Johnston. 


Profits  from.  Poultry. 


At  a  late  discussion  on  poultry  by  the  Concord  Farmer’s 
Cl  ub,  as  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer , 
J.  B.  Farmer,  remarked  as  follows  : — 

“  Last  year  be  had  20  hens,  and  raised  150  chickens  ;  did 
not  know  how  many  eggs  ;  his  bens  cost  him  one  half  a 
cent  per  day.  This  year  he  had  30  hens  ;  in  January  he 
bad  50  dozen  eggs,  minus  three  eggs  ;  he  got  30  cents  a 
dozen.  Bought  150  pounds  of  beef,  and  kept  it  by  them 
while  it  lasted  ;  he  pounded  up  the  bones ;  the  hens  eat 
pounded  bones  greedily.  He  gives  them  warm  dough 
once  a  day  in  cold  weather.  If  we  keep  hens  for  the  eggs 
only,  he  thinks  the  Poland,  or  Black  Spanish,  or  Bolton 
Greys,  are  better  than  the  larger  breeds.  It  is  profitable 
to  raise  chickens  ;  his  hens  range  over  a  10  acre  pasture  ; 
he  keeps  scraps  by  them.  Hens  should  be  treated  gently  ; 
hens  that  are  perfectly  tame  will  lay  twice  as  many  eggs 
as  wiki  ones  ;  he  thinks  ben  manuro  better  than  guano. 
Last  year  he  had  enough  to  manure  three  acres  of  corn  in 
the  hill.” 


Soau-Suds. — They  are  valuable  ;  do  not  throw  them 
away  or  waste  them.  Procure  a  barrel,  and  have  it  set 
where  the  suds  can  be  readily  taken  from  it  for  use.  They 
make  the  very  best  manure  for  flower  roots,  currants, 
grapevines,  &c.  This  sort  of  plants  have  a  thirst  for 
1  just  such  drink. 
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|lotcs  for  tlje  Jflontl). 

Agricultural  Market  Fairs. — We  have  received 
from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  circular 
in  relation  to  establishing  “  Market  Days,”  or  “  Fairs.” 
In  connection  with  this,  is  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject, 
from  A.  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton.  It  is  a  paper  of  great 
interest,  and  presents  an  able  appeal  for  market  fairs 
to  be  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  not  only  for 
produce,  but  stock  and  farm  merchandise  generally. 
This  has  long  been  a  custom  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
see  not  why,  with  proper  regulations  and  principles  to 
control  them,  they  cannot  be  made  of  great  advantage 
to  our  farmers.  The  votes  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Board  in  regard  to  this  subject,  were  : 

Voted,  That  this  Board  recognize  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  establishing  frequent  Markets  or  Fairs,  for  the 
sales  of  Agricultural  products. 

Voted ,  That  the  subject  be  brought  before  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies',  with  the  request  that  they  will 
take  early  steps  for  the  establishment  of  Markets  within 
their  respective  districts. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  an  article  on  this 
theme  from  our  correspondent  Columella,  to  which  we 
call  special  attention. 

Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  tub  State  of 
Iowa  :  Embracing  the  Results  of  Investigations  made 
during  portions  of  the  years  1S55,  ’56,  and  ’57.  By  James 
Hall,  State  Geologist,,  and  J.  D.  Whitney,  Chemist 
and  Mineralogist.  "Published  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Charles  Van  Benthuysen,  printer. 

In  1855,  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  passed  a  law  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  Geological  Survey  of  that  State.  Under  this 
law,  Prof.  James  Hall  of  this  city,  was  appointed  State 
Geologist  by  the  Governor,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  to  the  department  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  Ac.  In  the  two  handsome  vols.  named 
above,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Hall,  we  have  the  first  portion  of  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  these  gentlemen.  They  exhibit  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Governor  in  his  selection  of  gentlemen  to 
make  the  Survey,  the  science  and  energy  with  which  it 
has  been  prosecuted,  and  are  an  honor,  not  to  Iowa  only, 
but  to  our  country.  The  work  is  issued  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Prof.  Hall,  and  is  alike  creditable 
to  his  fine  taste,  and  the  skill  of  the  engravers,  printers 
and  binders. 


Illinois  State  Fair,  1859. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  S.  Francis,  Sec.,  a  circular  containing  regulations 
and  premiums  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Illinois  State  Agricultural  Socidt.y.  The  exhibition  is 
to  be  held  at  Freeport,  Stephenson  Co.,  commencing  on 
the  5th  of  September  next,  and  continuing  five  days. 
Tho  Society  offer  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  premiums. 

Horticultural  School  for  Females.  —  Mrs. 
Phelps  of  New-York  city,  proposes  to  erect  on  Long- 
Island,  an  establishment  for  training  young  orphan 
girls  in  the  art  of  Horticulture — an  art  requiring  pa¬ 
tient  care  rather  than  physical  strength.  Buildings  are 
now  in  process  of  erection,  and  Mrs.  Phelps  has  bestow¬ 
ed  a  valuable  plot  of  land.  The  branches  of  industry 
will  include  tho  raising  and  preservation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  ;  the  scientific  culture  of  flowers  ;  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  poultry,  and  everything  that  can  be  done  by  wo¬ 
man  heartily  and  well.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection,  and  we  wish  it  every  possible  success. 

Ohio  Wool-Grower’s  Convention. — “A  call,”  sign¬ 
ed  by  Messrs.  A.  Hildebrand,  John  Noble,  Henry 
Everhard,  Simeon  Perkins,  and  other  prominent  wool- 
growers  of  Ohio,  for  a  “  Wool-Grower’s  Convention,”  to 
he  holden  at  Cleveland,  0.,  on  the  4th  of  August  next, 
appeared  in  the  last  Wool-Grower.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  plan  of  the  proposed  fair,  will  he  received  with  ap¬ 
probation.  Its  object  is.  to  exhibit  the  various  samples 
of  wool,  awarding  such  premiums  as  an  impartial  com¬ 
mittee  of  manufacturers  shall  decide — competition  is 
open  to  every  wool-grower  in  the  United  States.  The 


many  advantages  resulting  from  sueb  a  fair,  are  appa 
rent  to  all.  There  the  producers  and  consumers  will 
meet  face  to  face,  and  by  a  personal  intercourse,  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  both  parties  ; 
and  each  will  be  able  to  make  suggestions,  which  must 
prove  of  benefit  to  all.  Tho  move  is  a  good  one 

Carpet  Fasteners. — A  very  simple  contrivance  for 
the  purpose  of  fistening  down  carpets— -the  invention 
of  some  Connecticut  Yankee — has  been  sent  us  by 
Joseph  Budd,  324  Broadway,  Albany,  of  whom  they 
can  be  had.  It  consists  of  a  small  copper  fastener, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  having  at  one  end  two  hooks  or 
catches,  and  this  being  tacked  down,  the  edge  of  the 
carpet  is  drawn  over  it,  and  thus  securely  fastened.  It 
can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  no  trouble  of  drawing 
tacks  is  incurred,  and  with  no  danger  of  tearing  the 
edge  of  the  carpet. 

Mice  Destroying  the  Osage  Orange  Hedge. — 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cattell  of  Salem,  Columbian  Co.,  0.,  writes 
that  the  field  mice  are  eating  up  all  the  roots  of  the 
Osage  Orange  hedges  in  that  region;  so  much  so  that 
they  are  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  cultivation  of  them 
must,  be  abandoned  unless  some  one  can  give  a  remedy. 
We  have  supposed,  that  the  great  superiority  of  this 
plant  for  live  fencing,  was  its  freedom  from  all  insect 
and  animal  destroyers;  but  if  no  remedy  can  be  found 
against  the  ravages  of  mice,  it  will  be  useless  to  set  the 
plants.  What  shall  be  done  7 

Maple  Sugar. — The  present  has  been  a  very  bounti¬ 
ful  sugar  season.  A  correspondent  of  the  Vermont 
Chronicle  says-  — “  Judging  from  the  amount  made  in 
one  medium  neighborhood,  averaging  1,528  lbs.  to  each 
farmer,  and  from  the  quantity  made  year  before  last, 
about  175,000  lbs.,  we  set  our  town,  Cambridge,  Vt,  at 
185,000  lbs.,  and  think  this  an  under-estimate.  We 
have  in  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt..,  ten  towns,  all  sugar-making, 
(Cambridge  one  of  them,)  and,  calculating  from  tho 
population  in  each  as  compared  with  our  own,  we  think 
it  safe  to  say  900,000  lbs.  for  the  county.” 

Horses  for  France. — We  saw  onboard  the  steam¬ 
ship  Vanderbilt,  which  left  New-York  for  Havre  on 
Saturday  last,  three  splendid  horses,  selected  and  ship¬ 
ped  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  groom  in  charge 
of  them  informed  us  that  one  of  them  was  bred  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  one  in  New- Jersey,  and  tho  other  in  Kentucky. 

Third  Vol.  Devon  Herd-Book — Sanford  How¬ 
ard,  the  American  editor  of  this  work,  gives  notice  that 
the  third  volume  of  the  American  edition  of  the  Devon 
Herd-Book  will  he  put  to  press  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase  of  Boston,  who  will  issue  it  in 
four  or  five  weeks.  A  circular  will  be  sent  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  informing  them  when  the  work  will  he  ready. 

Michigan  Ag.  College. — Hon.  Joseph  R.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  this  instiiution  — 
as  have  also  we  believe  some  of  the  other  officers  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  R.  F.  Johnstone,  Editor  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
farm  belonging  to  the  College. 

Four  Tons  and  a  Half  of  Milk. — The  papers  say 
that  a  cow  owned  by  “  Hon.  Mr.  Buffinton  of  Fall  River, 
has  yielded  during  the  past  year  4,764  quarts  of  milk, 
or  13  17-365ths  quarts  per  day,  which  was  sold  for  six 
cents  per  quart,  amounting  to  $285.84.  The  cost  of  the 
cow  and  feed  was  $198.45,  making  a  not  profit  of  $87.- 
39  in  one  year,  $13.39  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
cow,  which  was  $74.”  This,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  the  quart  only,  would  amount  to  over  four  and  a  half 
tons  of  milk  from  one  cow  in  a  year. 

Ag.  Education  for  Farmers. — A  correspondent  in 
Yates  county  writes  us  as  follows  : — “  Were  I  to  plan  an 
Agricultural  college,  I  would  have  its  professorships  so 
richly  endowed  by  the  State  that  no  tuition  feo  need  be 
exacted  from  tho  student.  Tho  course  of  instruction 
should  be  confined  to  the  winter  months,  and  should  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  oral  lectures.  Three  years  attendance, 
and  a  satisfactory  examination,  should  entitle  the  pupil 
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to  his  Degree  as  Master  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  With 
each  returning  spring,  a  thousand  boys  should  be  sent 
back  to  their  scattered  homes,  there  to  earn  in  practical 
farming  their  year’s  support,  and  to  play  their  part  in 
the  collision  of  their  new  ideas  with  those  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  or  employers.  Such  a  college  would  tend  widely 
and  promptly  to  diffuse  science  already  known.  Instead 
of  belonging  exclusively  to  rich  men’s  sons,  its  instruc¬ 
tions  and  its  honors  could  be  reached  by  any  able-bodied 
young  man,  who  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
had  only  himself  to  maintain.” 

Running  in  Debt  for  a  Farm.— Our  correspondent 
G.  H.  B.  wishes  our  advice  on  the  subject  of  purchasing 
a  small  farm  of  14  acres.  It  is  within  two  miles  of  a 
town  of  8,000  inhabitants — the  land  is  sand  and  black 
loam,  clay,  and  an  intermediate;  good  house,  barn,  <fcc., 
and  will  cost  SI, 700,  more  than  one  thousand  of  which 
ho  will  have  to  run  in  debt  for.  He  wishes  to  know  if 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  purchase  it — whether  he 
could  pay  for  it,  with  its  products  in  farm  crops,  small 
fruits,  &o. 

We  have  often  received  similar  inquiries,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  unconditionally.  The 
practice  of  running  in  debt  for  land,  we  cannot  com¬ 
mend.  There  are  a  few, — perhaps  one  in  a  hundred, — 
who  have  such  inherent  energy  of  both  body  and  mind, 
combined  with  good  judgment  and  business  tact,  that 
they  will  payoff  a  large  debt  on  the  farm  occupied,  and 
erect  buildings  and  make  other  improvements  at  the 
same  time.  But  with  the  other  ninety-nine,  a  heavy 
sum  of  money  to  pay,  and  accumulating  interest,  operate 
as  a  constantly  retarding  influence  on  enterprise  and 
energy,  by  consuming  the  means  that  ought  to  bo  ap¬ 
plied  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion.  Every  thing  al¬ 
most  depends  on  the  character  of  the  man— and  while 
one  will  succeed  at  any  business  and  any  where,  others 
will  entirely  fail  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  As  a  general  rule, — never  depend  on  what 
may  be  done  for  the  future ,  that  is  not  founded  on  ac¬ 
tual  personal  experience.  For  example, — if  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  now  occupies  the  land  he  proposes  to 
buy,  has  already  made  enough  from  it  to  support  his 
family  and  pay  more  than  its  interest  yearly,  he  may 
make  the  purchase.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  depends 
on  some  untried  business  in  which  he  has  not  yet  had 
experience,  ho  will  probably  find  his  estimates  and  ac¬ 
tual  results  not  in  very  close  proximity. 

Tobacco  Seed  from  Cuba. — Mr.  Oi.ivf.r  T.  Bragg, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  brief  residence  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  writes  us,  that  from  his  observation  he 
thinks  the  best  quality  of  Cuban  Tobacco  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  United  States  with  perfect  success.  He 
procured  a  quantity  of  genuine  tobacco  seed,  grown  in 
the  district  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island — and  will  send  a  small  quantity  of  this  seed  to 
all  who  may  wish  it,  free  of  charge,  provided  they  will 
report  to  him  the  success  which  attends  its  cultivation. 
Mr  Bragg’s  address  is  St  'Louis,  Missouri. 

Stav  Where  You  Are — Do  not  live  and  work  on 
your  farm,  with  the  expectation  or  wish  to  sell  out. 
Nothing  will  keep  a  man  so  much  in  a.  state  of  inde¬ 
cision.  Living  from  day  to  day,  with  the  idea  that  just 
as  soon  as  you  have  a  chance,  you  are  going  to  sell,  is 
one  of  the  poorest  ways  of  getting  along  Make  up 
your  mind  to  stay  where  you  are.  Apply  energy  and 
head  work  to  your  operations;  determine  to  make  a 
home — one  for  yourself  and  your  family — have  a  mark¬ 
ed  and  definite  purpose  in  life. 

Rutland  Co.  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society.— From  Henry 
Clark,  See.,  we  have  received  a  circular  containing 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  Society— the  Fourteenth 
Annual  Fair  of  which  is  to  be  held  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct. 
5th  and  6th,  1859. 

^  Sale  of  Mr.  Wetherai.l’s  Stock,  Yorkshire, 
Eng.  We  learn  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist 
of  April  20th,  that  Mr.  Wktherall’s  herd  of  Short- 
Horns  was  sold  at  public  sale,  the  19th.  The  attend-  1 


ance  was  very  large — many  of  the  most  eminent  breed¬ 
ers  of  Short-Horns  being  present.  The  competition 
was  sharp,  and  the  prices  equalled  some  of  the  highest 
averages  obtained  in  England.  Thirty-five  cows  and 
heifers,  and  fifteen  bulls  were  disposed  of.  The  average 
being  for  the  former,  $387  ;  for  the  latter,  $301.  Gross 
sum  for  cows,  $12,945  ;  for  bulls,  $3,725  ;  total,  $16,670. 

The  Crops. — Accounts  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  as  brought  us  by  ex¬ 
changes  and  letters,  report  favorable  and  promising.  In 
all  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  most  of  the  Western 
and  Northern  States,  the  prospects  were  never  better 
for  large  and  bounteous  crops. 

State  Fairs. — Active  preparations  are  in  progress 
for  State  Fairs  to  be  held  throughout  the  Union.  Two  or 
three  have  been  announced  in  our  columns,  and  rve  this 
week  have  the  following  to  report :  Georgia  State  Fair, 
Atlanta,  Oct.  24th,  28th— Kentucky,  Lexington,  Sept. 
13th,  17th,  1859. 

The  Agricultural  Review;  and  Irish  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman’s  Newspaper. — The  second  number 
of  a  weekly  journal  of  16  large  quarto  pages  each, 
bearing  the  above  title,  has  reached  us  from  Dublin, 
Ireland.  It  is  edited  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Came¬ 
ron,  and  the  number  before  us  gives  evidence  of  spirit, 
life,  ability,  and  practical  worth.  It  was  formerly  is¬ 
sued  as  a  monthly,  under  the  first  part  of  the  above 
title  ;  but  a  change  having  occurred,  it  adopts  the  re¬ 
maining  part,  and  is  a  really  valuable  “Irish  Country 
Gentleman’s  Newspaper.” 

Price  of  Barometers. — In  the  last  Co.  Gent,  the 
price  of  barometers  is  given  at  $20,  $30  and  $40. 
These  are  about  double  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
made  at  Rochester,  but  the  maker’s  name  I  do  not  re¬ 
collect.  I  have  an  excellent  barometer  made  some 
years  ago  at  Rochester  by  Kendall  &  Taylor,  for  which 
I  paid  nine  dollars- -which  was  the  wholesale  and  not 
the  retail  price,  the  latter  being  I  think,  $12.  It  has  a 
nonius,  and  is  very  accurate.  It  will  show  hundredths 
of  an  inch.  v. 

Sorgho  and  Imphee. — We  have  cultivated  the  China 
sugar  cane  the  two  last  years,  with  the  most  complete 
success,  growing  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  stalks 
from  1  to  If  inches  thick.  We  had  it  ground  and  boil¬ 
ed  down  to  an  excellent  syrup,  equal  to  the  best  sugar- 
house  molasses.  We  also  grew  three  varieties  of  the 
African  Impliee,  but  do  not  think  any  of  them  superior 
to  the  Chinese  cane.  None  of  them  grew  so  large  ;  they 
were  not  so  early,  nor  did  they  give  a  larger  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter.  W.  Dennis. 

Ag.  Periodicals. — Through  all  the  sixteen  years  of 
my  medical  practice,  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge 
upon  my  agricultural  friends,  the  value  to  them  of 
periodical  publications  devoted  exclusively  to  their  in¬ 
terests.  Experimental  farms  and  the  costly  colleges 
pertaining  thereto,  will  accomplish  but  a  part  of  the 
good  expected  of  them.  “  The  Country  Gentleman  ” 
will  outstrip  them  all,  through  his  weekly  visits,  which 
carry  science,  and  taste,  and  humanity,  to  many  a  home 
beyond  the  reach  of  collegiate  influence,  s.  u. 

A  Hint. — It  may  not  be  too  lato  to  say  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  that  the  whitewashing  of  cattle  and  horse-stalls,  as 
well  as  the  inside  of  hog-pens  and  heneries,  not  only 
renders  them  more  healthy,  but  prevents  the  animals 
and  fowls  from  being  infested  with  troublesome  and 
filthy  vermin. 

Mummy  Wheat — Enclosed  I  remit  you  a  few  “  Egyp¬ 
tian  Mummy  Wheat  ”  grains.  It  purports  to  be  from  the 
original  grain  which  was  found  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  got  it  at 
New-Orleans,  La.,  last  May,  it  costing  two  cents  a  grain. 
From  nine  grains,  I  raised  one  gallon  clean  seed.  If 
you  have  seen  it  before,  what  is  your  opinion  7  If  not, 
please  plant  this.  M.  D.  Bowman.  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Farmer’s  Clubs. — We  are  getting  quite  interested 
in  this  region,  in  regard  to  our  avocation.  We  have  an 
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interesting  “Farmer’s  Club,”  meeting  weekly,  at 
which,  once  in  four  weeks,  one  of  the  members  delivers 
an  address.  Our  discussions  elicit  much  interest.  Be¬ 
sides  the  20  numbers  of  The  Cultivator,  there  are 
taken  at  our  P.  0.,  a  club  of  “  American  Agriculturist,” 
one  of  the  “  Prairie  Farmer,”  and  the  “  Country 
Gentleman.”  Our  town  is  sparsely  settled,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  agricultural  district.  We  number  about  100 
voters,  and  have  not  a  rum  shop.  J.  B.  Jones.  Low 
Moor ,  lou-a 

Massachusetts  Conservatory  of  Art,  Science, 
&c. — The  second  number  of  the  Conservatory  Journal 
has  reached  us.  It  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Baker,  and  devoted  to  establishing  a  “  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Conservatory  of  Art,  Science,  and  Historical 
Relics.”  At  a-recent  meeting  of  gentlemen  represent¬ 
ing  the  Association  of  Agriculture,  Art  and  Science, 
addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  Dr.  II.  II.  Gould, 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  other  eminent  men.  The 
plan  is  to  establish  a  general  Literary  Exchange ;  to 
found  an  Educational  Institution  that  shall  disseminate 
its  influence  freely  to  all,  and  tend  by  its  exchanges 
with  similar  institutions  in  the  world,  to  bring  all  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  safest  foundation  of  all  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions — the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  inter¬ 
change  of  mechanical,  scientific,  and  artistic  benefits 
and  influences.  We  should  have  noticed  this  before, 
but  the  circular  received  from  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  was 
mis-laid.  The  enterprise  is  a  worthy  one,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  importance.  What  Massachusetts  men 
take  hold  of,  is  sure  to  go. 

Housing  Tools. — At  this  busy  season  of  the  year, 
farmers  are  very  apt  to  neglect  to  properly  house  their 
carts,  plows,  and  farming  tools.  They  are  left  in  the 
field  at  night,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted  on  the 
morrow  ;  but  a  storm  comes  on  and  the  tools  are  expos¬ 
ed  through  a  drenching  rain.  This  injury  done  to  the 
tools  by  being  exposed  to  a  rain  and  then  using  them  in 
the  sun,  is  greater  than  may  be  at  first  supposed.  It  is 
slight  at  first,  and  imperceptible,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  farmers  do  not  notice  it.  A  pair  of  cart  wheels 
properly  housed  both  in  summer  and  winter,  will  out¬ 
last  two  pair  suffered  to  stand  out  in  all  weathers,  and 
through  all  seasons.  A  farmer  will  buy  a  plow  or  a  pair 
of  cart  wheels,  and  after  using  them  for  a  few  seasons, 
taking  no  pains  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  he 
will — as  they  begin  to  get  out  of  order — say  they  were 
not  made  good  ;  when  the  fact  is,  he  has  neglected  to 
house  them,  and  the  rain  has  found  its  way  into  the 
joints,  decay  began,  and  after  a  short  time  they  are 
gone,.  A  cheap,  temporary  shed,  for  the  purpose  of 
stowing  away  farm  tools,  is  an  indispensable  building 
upon  every  farm. 

Value  of  Root  Crops.— Mr.  A.  Blanchard  of  Alle¬ 
gany  county,  says  in  the  Rural  New-  Yorker ,  of  Feb. 
26:  “  We  have  pursued  with  varied  success,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  roots,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  can 
safely  assert  that  no  part  of  our  farming,  for  the  amount 
of  ground  cultivated,  has  paid  so  high  a  per  centage. 
We  have  mostly  cultivated  the  ruta  baga  and  Swede 
turnip,  in  connection  with  the  mangold  wurzel  and  car¬ 
rots.  We  have  raised  of  the  turnips,  in  good  seasons, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  sixpence  a  bushel,  and  for  stock  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  we  consider  them  well  worth  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel.  We  have  of  late  years  practiced  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham’s  plan  of  feeding  roots  in  connection  with  straw, 
and  think  stock  will  do  bettor  on  this  feed  than  hay 
alone.  For  fattening  purposes  they  are  excellent — we 
have  fatted  our  beef  for  years,  on  roots  alone.” 

Planting  Squash  and  Pumpkin  Seeds. — An  eas¬ 
tern  writer  says  that  squash  and  pumpkin  seeds,  lying 
flat  in  the  hills  when,  planted,  do  better  than  those  plan¬ 
ted  edgewise,  throwing  off'  the  skin  of  the  seed  more 
readily,  and  without  injuring  the  leaves. 

Iowa  State  Fair. — The  Iowa  State  Ag.  Society  will 
hold  its  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition,  at  Oskaloosa,  on  the 


i  27th— 30th  of  September,  1859.  A  copy  of  the  Regu¬ 
lations  and  Premium  List  has  reached  us  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wallace.  The  Society  offer  a 
combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine,  to  any  farmer 
in  Iowa  who  shall  raise  the  best  five  acres  of  spring 
wheat  in  the  year  1859.  A  commendable  prize. 

JSSP”  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  E.  Marks  of  Camil- 
lus,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  sold  the  imported  Skort-Hom 
bull  “  Marquis  of  Carrabas,”  (11789,)  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  herd  of  W.  R.  Randall,  Esq.,  of  Cortland- 
ville,  N.  Y.  The  Marquis,  though  eight  years  old, 
retains  all  his  vigor  and  activity,  and  is  perfectly  docile 

Prolific  Flock. — Mr.  John  Deering  of  Kendall’s 
Mills,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine,  has  a  little  flock  of  fifteen 
sheep,  which  this  spring  make  him  the  following  report  : 
One  has  three  lambs;  seven  have  twins;  two  yearlings 
are  barren,  and  two  will  bring  lambs.  jSieven  sheep 
have  thus  twenty  lambs,  all  of  which  are  alive  but  two  ; 
the  whole  flock  being  now  33 !  If  any  flock  can  make 
a  better  report,  or  any  other  farm  stock  present  a  better 
table  of  profit,  we  hope  to  hear  of  it. 

Wheat  as  Food  for  Stock. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  says  that  wheat  boiled  with 
a  small  quantity  of  roots  will  fatten  cattle  faster  than 
the  same  value  of  best  bruised  oil-cake  will  do.  Anoth¬ 
er  has  fattened  pigs  on  wheat  boiled  with  potatoes,  and 
found  them  to  “  thrive  most  wonderfully.”  Linseed 
cake  is  too  high,  compared  with  most  other  food  for 
stock — an  evil  which  farmers  can  readily  cure  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy  it. 

Cruelty  to  Animals  — The  following  bill  has  passed 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  Governer:  “  Every  person  who  shall  cruelly  beat, 
maim,  or  torture  any  animal,  shall  be  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction,  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.” 

Cure  for  Hydrophobia. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Providence  Journal  says  in  regard  to  this :  “  Eat  the 
green  shoots  of  asparagus  raw,  sleep  and  perspiration 
will  be  induced,  and  the  disease  can  thus  be  cured.” 
This  remedy  proved  effectual  to  a  man  in  Greece  after 
the  paroxysms  had  commenced. 

Grapes  and  Potatoes  Mixing. — A  correspondent 
in  Connecticut,  in  a  late  letter,  says — “  In  my  grape 
culture  I  have  learned  that  early  potatoes  being  plant¬ 
ed  near  grapevines,  they  will  mix  in  their  blossoms  and 
spoil  the  grapes.”  Can  this  be  so  7 

Cabbages  with  Corn. — At  an  agricultural  meeting 
in  Boston  recently,  Mr.  Brooks  alluded  to  the  practice 
of  planting  cabbage  among  Indian  corn.  He  knew  an 
instance  where  cabbage  was  planted  in  alternate  rows 
with  corn,  and  the  cabbage  sold  for  $150  per  acre. 


IPHysalis  Viscosa. 

Editors  Co.  Gfnt. — A  few'  weeks  since  I  noticed  a 
communication  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  respecting 
the  Ground  cherry,  Physalis  viscosa ,  and  can  fully  en¬ 
dorse  all  therein  said  respecting  its  value,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  I  have  never  known  wine  made  of  it. 

We  had  them  last  year  in  great  abundance,  gathered 
during  the-  months  of  September  and  October.  They 
grew  on  a  piece  of  new  ground,  from  which  a  crop  of 
spring  wheat  had  just  been  removed.  We  had  brought 
to  the  house  bushels  of  that  most  delicious  fruit,  after 
the  husk  in  which  they  are  enclosed  is  removed.  A  large 
quantity  was  eaten  fresh  as  from  the  vines  ;  when  dried 
they  resemble  raisins  in  taste,  and  are  highly  relished 
when  cooked,  requiring  but  little  sw'eetening.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  cultivated  in  Illinois.  It  grows 
spontaneously  on  somewhat  newly  broken  ground  in  this 
vicinity.  I  notice  that  some  one  of  your  correspondents 
called  it  the.  Winter  Cherry,  which,  according  to  good 
authority,  “Wood’s  Botany,”  is  another  variety— Phy¬ 
salis  Alkekengi,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  culti¬ 
vated  solely  for  ornament— fruit  acid  and  somewhat  bit¬ 
ter.  Julia  N.  Moss.  Jubilee,  III. 
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Hay  and  grain  protectors. 

The  subscribers  have  for  four  years,  by  extensive 
correspondence,  by  practical  observation,  and  by  many 
experiments,  endeavored  to  obtain  information  that  would 
be  a  guide  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  Hay  and  Grain 
Covers,  and  we  now  offer  the  results  of  these  investiga 
lions  to  the  public.  We  know  that  our  Protectors  are  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  community.  As  to  the  utility  of 
the  covers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  intelligent  farmers 
in  every  part  of  our  country'. 

Orders  for  samples  or  covers  should  be  forwarded  at 
once.  CHASES  &  PAY, 

May6 — weow2tw8tm3t  233  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


U  C  K  E  Y  E  MOWER, 

WITH  FOLDING  BAR. 


_A.ultm.an.  &c  Miller’s  Patent. 


The  subscriber  takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
Farmers  to  the  ‘‘Buckeye,”  the  must  complete  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Mower  ever  introduced  ;  combining  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  perfect  Mower. 
Its  frame  is  supported  on  tico  driving  wheels,  either  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  other.  The  Cutter  Bar  is 
attached  to  the  frame  by  a  Doublr  Hinge  Joint,  which 
allows  either  end.  or  the  whole,  to  rise  or  fall,  to  conform 
to  inequalities  of  the  land.  By  means  of  a  lever,  the  Cut¬ 
ters  can  be  raised  to  pass  obstructions  or  over  cut  grass — 
in  mowing  can  turn  either  to  right  or  left— always  throws 
itself  out  of  gear  in  backing,  and  backs  with  the  ease  of  a 
cart;  is  light  draft,  free  from  side  draft;  has  no  weight 
on  the  horse’s  neck  ;  is  safe  for  the  driver  ;  almost  noise¬ 
less  in  its  operation  ;  works  well  on  any  land — side-hills  or 
salt  meadows  ;  and  in  any  grass,  whether  lodged  or  stand¬ 
ing.  at  a  slow  walk  of  either  horses  or  oxen. 

When  not  in  use,  the  Cutters  can  he  instantly  folded  over 
the  front  of  the  frame,  and  the  Mower  then  driven  any  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  road.  This  feature  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Buckeye  Mower. 

Since  its  first  public  exhibition,  at  the  Great  National 
Trial  of  Harvesting  Machines  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  July', 
1S57,  at  which  it  received  the  Highest  Award,  the  First 
Premium  Grand  Goi.d  Medai.  and  Diploma,  as  the  best 
Mower,  in  competition  with  Manny's,  Ket  chum's,  Hal- 
lenheck's,  Allen's,  BurrnlVs,  ICirby's ,  Heath's,  and  several 
others,  its  principles  have  been  fully  tested  by  more  than 
One  Thousand  Farmers,  and  without  an  exception,  has 
received  their  unanimous  approval.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  numerous  .  First  Premiums  were  awarded  to  the 
“Buckeye,”  including  tile  New- York  and  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  Buckeye  has  no  equal — it  is  the  best  Mowing 
Machine  in  use. 

It  is  warranted  to  cut  and  spread  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  per  day,  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a  driver,  as  well 
as  is  done  by  the  best  mowers  with  a  scythe. 

The  demand  the  past  season  was  far  beyond  our  ability 
to  supply',  and  we  trust  orders  will  bo  forwarded  early',  to 
prevent  disappointment.  IK5“  Circulars,  with  a  full ’des¬ 
cription,  forwarded  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  ADRIANCE, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 

No.  165  Greenwich-st.,  New-York. 

EMERY  BROS.,  Agents,  Nos.  62  &  64  State-st.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Mayl — w&mtf 


TP  RUIT  CARRIER,  or  PATENT 
-1  TRANSPORTATION  PROTECTOR. 

(8ee  Co.  Gent..,  May  21,  1857.) 

The  price  of  a  Protector  containing  32  square  one-quart 
boxes,  or  32  of  the  usual  round  boxes,  is  $2  87,  deliverable 
at  Witicliendon,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  AVni.  Murdoch  will 
furnish  extra  small  boxes  at  $4  50  per  gross  for  round,  or 
$4.76  per  gross  for  the  square  ones.  For  a  Protector  con¬ 
taining  four  shallow  peck  boxes,  for  peaches,  plums,  pears 
&c.,  the  price  is  $2.10  Orders,  addressed  to  HENRY  B. 
OSGOOD,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  are  solicited.  apl4w4m2c 

MANNY’S  COMBINED 
REAPER  AADsTID  IKYO  WEJFt., 
WITH  WOOD'S  IMPROVEMENT, 

Wor  the  H  a  rvest  of  1859. 


The  subscriber  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  manufacture  this  popular  machine,  and  pledges 
himself  to  produce  an  implement  that  will  fully  sustain 
its  former  reputation,' as  the  best  combined  machine  yet 
introduced,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  as  a  Reaper  or 
Mower. 

It  lias  had  a  steady  and  increasing  popularity  from  the 
first  achieving  a  complete  success  m  the  first  important 
trial  at  Geneva  in  1852.  It  carried  off  the  highest  honors 
at  the  great  National  Field  Trial  at  Syracuse  in  1857  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  competition  and  trials  of  1S58,  came  out 
with  more  and  better  established  points  of  excellence  tliau 
ever  beforo. 

The  general  principles  peculiar  to  this  machine,  and 
upon  which  it  is  constructed,  have  proved  so  successful 
that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  change  them. 

The  main  effort  during  the  last  year  has  been  to  im¬ 
prove  its  mechanical  construction,  to  make  it  stronger  and 
more  durable,  and  sustain  its  reputation  as  the  'leading 
and  most  acceptable  machine  to  the  largest  class  of  far¬ 
mers  in  the  country. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machine  as  heretofore,  varies  according  to 
width  of  cut,  and  its- adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  $125  to  $150,  deliv¬ 
ered  here  on  the  cars.  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 
Manufacturer  &  Proprietor, 

Mar24 — wtfcmtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Opposition  fare  reduced. 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 
BET  WEEN  NE  IF- Y  ORK  A  ND  ALBAN  Y. 

9SP  The  Steamer  KNICKER¬ 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
1  leaves  the  foot  of  Rohinson- 
st.,  New-York,  every  Monday’, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  M.;  the  Steamer 
HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Ilaneox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  p.  m. 

Travelers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agents  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  forwarded  prompt- 
y.  ELI  HUNT.  Agent — Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 
G.  W.  STEVENS,  282  Broadway,  Albany. 

March  10,  lS59--w&m9ms 

Horticultural  Hooks, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Ca  Gentleman. 


THE  CULTIVATO 


Farmers,  gave  your  Money  1 

rp  R  Y  ONE  OF  SHARES’  PATENT 

Cultivating,  Hoeing  and  Hilling  Machines, 

Prick  $10,  which  will  save  more  than  twice  its  cost  the 
first  season,  and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  years.  It  is 
light  and  easily  used  with  one  horse,  and  will  do  more 
cultivating  in  going  between  the  rows  once,  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivator  can  do  in  two  or  even  three  times,  and  will 
hoe  and  hill  any  crops  planted  in  hills  (the  crooked  form  of 
the  hack  part  of  the  wings  shape  the  hills.)  or  drills  fast  as 
ahorse  can  walk, and  better  than  men  can  do  it  with  hand 
hoes.  Price  only  $10,  and  warranted— weight  80  pounds. 
Manufactured  by  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Agric’al  Implements,  Seeds,  & c. 
May  12 — w8tm2t 

XT  OOP’S  MOWER.— 

Patented  February  22d,  1859. 


w 


During  the  six  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manu 
facture  of  the  Manny  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  I 
have  given  much  thought  and  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  what  I  foresaw  would  he  a  great  want  of  the  Far¬ 
mers— a  lighter  and  cheaper  machine  expressly  for  mow¬ 
ing,  than  had  yet  been  made. 

And  now,  after  the  most  thorough  and  repeated  expe¬ 
riments  and  tests  in  every  variety  of  field,  and  in  all  kinds 
and  in  every  condition  of  grass,  I  am  prepared  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence  to  otter  to  the  farmers  and  dealers  of  the 
United  States,  tiie  great  desideratum  in  this  department 
of  Agricultural  labor-saving  machines— a  Mower,  superior 
in  its  capacity  for  good  work  to  Sny  hitherto  introduced, 
of  easy  draft,  light,  cheap,  and  durable. 

This  machine  I  now  offer  as  my  latest  invention,  to 
meet  a  special  want  of  farmers,  and  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  ail,  a  Mower  that  for  practical  working,  cheap¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  will  be  without  a  rival. 

I  build  Two-Horse  and  One-Horse  Mowers.  The  Two- 
Horse  Mower  weighs  425  lbs.,  and  cuts  a  swath  four  feet 
wide  (or  more  if  specially  ordered.)  The  One-IIorse 
Mower  weighs  30  lbs.  loss,  (395  lbs.,)  and  cuts  a  swath 
three  and  a-half  feet  wide. 

For  a  more  full  description  of  the  Mower,  reference  is 
made  to  my  Pamphlets,  which  will  be  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  With  each  machine  will  be  furnished  two  extra 
guards,  two  extra  sections,  one  wrench  and  oil-can. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  ten  acres  of  grass  per  day 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Two  Horse  Mower, . . . .  $80 

One-Horse  Mower, . .  70 

Delivered  here  on  the  cars. 

I  continue  as  heretofore,  and  with  greater  success  than 
at  any  previous  time,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  “  Man¬ 
ny’s  Patent  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  with  Wood’s 
Improvement.”  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  &  Proprietor, 

Mar24— w&mtf  Iloosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON  84  State-St.,  Albany,  Agents 
for  Albany  County  and  vicinity. 


PO  UDRETTE  !— P  OUDRETTE! 

Is  the  very  best  of  all  Fertilizers,  equal  in  forcing  to 
guano,  and  not  so  dangerous  to  use,  as  the  seed  can  come 
in  contact  with  the  Poudrette  without  burning  or  killing 
it.  For  corn  and  potatoes,  on  light  soil,  it  is  superior  to 
any  manure  in  use.  Price  per  barrel  of  225  lbs.,  only  $2  ; 
for  10  barrels  or  more.  $1  75  per  bbl.  For  sale  by 
PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Implements,  Seeds,  &c., 

May  19 — w4tmlt  No.  84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  and  cheap  fertilizer.— 

CASTOR  PUMMACE. 

A  valuable  organic  (vegetable)  manure,  analyzed  by  Prof 
Samuel  W.  Johnson  of  Yale  College,  and  commended  by 
him.  It  is  PUMMACE  left  alter  pressing  the  oil  from 
the  Castor  Seed,  and  in  India  and  England  bears  a  high 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  will  he  sold  at  $12  to  |16  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity— at  which  rate  it  is  the  cheapest  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  market.  The  analysis  and  remarks  of  Prof. 
Johnson  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application  ;  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  article  may  also  be  obtained  if  required. 

No  charge  for  packages,  and  in  lots  of  Ten  Tons,  deli¬ 
vered  free  of  cartage  in  this  city.  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

Mar24 — w8tm3t  142  Water-st..  New-York. 

r\  0  M  M  E  II C  I  A  L  AGENTS  W  A  N  T  E  D. 

V7  Able  and  honest  men  from  New-England  or  New- 
tfork.  A.  W.  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  feb.IU-6. 

17'  OR  SALE  C  H  E  A  P  —  D  U  R  H  A  M 

JL  BULL  LOCO  FOCO,  (1778)  — calved  March  1863 — 
color  red  with  some  white.  He  is  in  prime  condition,  and 
every  way  a  desirable  animal.  Trice  $150— cash. 

R.  HALE, 

Apl4— w3tm3t  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Y.  STATE  TILE  WORKS, 

0  On  the  Western  Plank  Road ,  near  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

ALDERSON  &  JACKSON,  Proprietors. 

The  subscribers  are  determined  to  make  the  best  Drain 
Tile  in  the  United  States.  Yes,  we  are  determined  to 
make  our  Tile  of  pure  Yellow  Clay,  clear  of  sand  or  blue 
clay,  and  neither  gas  tar  nor  coal  dust  mixed  through  it, 
as  all  those  cause  the  Tile  to  perish  with  frost,  and  they 
are  not  so  strong.  We  are  determined  to  make  the  best 
Tile  ever  offered  in  Albany,  and  at  the  following  prices  : 

ROUND  TILE — 1$  inches  round, .  $9  per  1000 

2$  inches  round, . 12  u 


CUT  14  INCHES  LONG. 

inches  rise, . .  $10.50  per  1000 

»  .  16.00  “ 

“  .  35  00  “ 

«  . - _  55.00  “ 

a  .  80.00  “ 


CUT  14  INCHES  LONG. 

2£  inches  rise,  _ _ $10.50  per  1000 

Si 
ih 
6$ 

H 


15.00 

18.00 

35.00 

65,00 

75.00 


Remember  our  Tile  are  near  14  inches  long.  Please 
give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Cartage  free 
to  docks  and  railroads. 

EST  Emery  Bros.,  Agents,  62  &  64  State-st.,  Albany. 
Ap7 — weow6m2L*. 

Mysteries  of  bee  keeping  explain¬ 
ed,  by  M.  Quinby — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  For  sale  by  L.  TUCKER  &  BON,  Albany. 
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"OUCK-EYE  MOWER! 

A.  F.  MAY  HER  &.  CO., 

IV o.  54  "Vesey-Street,  New-York, 
Now  offer  to  the  Farmers, 

THE  BUCKEYE  MOWING  MACHINE , 
Which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  from  us- 
The  Machine  is  warranted  to  work  well,  or  no  Bale. 
Farmers  wanting 

Mowing ,  or  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines ,  Harvest¬ 
ing  Tools ,  Agricultural  Implements, 

Seeds  or  Fertilizers , 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  at  the 
New  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 
Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey-st.,  New.York, 

Between  Broadway  and  Greenwich-sts.,  near  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  and  Astor  House,  north  side  of  the  city  of 
New-York.  A.  F.  MAYHER  Sz  CO.,  Proprietors, 

No.  64  Vesey-st.,  New-York. 
CPiT"  Send  for  Circular.  Remember  No.  54  Vesey-st. 
May26 — w&m  tf. 

Thoroughbred  north  devons 

FOR  SALE —Venus.  Annette,  Eugenia,  Victorine, 
Lucretia — all  with  Herd-Book  Pedigrees. 

Also  THOROUGH  BRED  AY  RSIIIRES-Elora  Gray, 
Eflie,  Jessie  and  Heifer  Calf— also  young  Bulls.  Address 
A.  M.  TR.  ED  WELL, 

June  1 — mlt  45  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 

Fresh  Fruits  all  the  Year. 

THE  YEOMANS’  FRUIT  BOTTLE, 

for  utility,  convenience,  economy ,  and  safety,  is  une¬ 
qualled  for  preserving  fruits  in  a  flesh  state  in  any  cli¬ 
mate,  an  indefinite  time. 

“  Having  used  these  bottles,  we  And  them  exceedingly 
convenient  and  just  the  thing  wanted.” — John  J.  Thomas, 
in  Register  of  Rural  Affairs. 

For  Description  aud  Price  Circulars,  address  propria- 
tor  at  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

May 26 — w2tmlt  T.  G.  YrEOMAN8. 

T7UNELY  BRED  IMPROVED  BERKSHIRES 

J?  for  sale,  at  $5  each,  by  W.  H.  CLAY, 

South  Side,  Staten  Island. 

May26 — wltmlt*  or  82  Wall  st.,  New-York. 

I^ISH  GUANO  from  the  Southold 

Works,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  put  up  in 
barrels,  at  $25  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A.  LONGETT, 

May26 — w4tm3t  34  Cliti’-st..  New-York. 

Farmers  should  keep  tlieir  accounts  carefully,  and  know 
whether  each  year’s  operations  will  make  them  richer 
or  poorer  ! 

UARM  BOO  K-K  E  E  P  I  N  G.— By  W. 

J.’  D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  In¬ 
struction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  will  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully, — also  Day  Book  and  Ledger—  for  sale  at  tliis  office — 

price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.30.  L.  TUCKER  &.  SON 
- m  .  -  .... 

Just  Published,  one  vol.  12  mo. — $1.25. 

Milch  cows  and  dairy  farming; 

Comprising  the  Breeds  Breeding,  and  Management, 
in  Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  :  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon’s 
Method,  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  :  embodying  the  most  re¬ 
cent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  Fanning  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  British  Provinces.  With  a  Treatise  upon  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland  ;  to  which  is  added  Hors¬ 
fall’s  Svstem  of  Dairy  Management.  By  CHARLES  L. 
FLINT,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Author  of  “  A  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants,’’  <fcc.  Liberally  Illustrated. 

The  above  valuable  work— the  best,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  yet  issued  upon  the  subject — is  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  this  paper. 

L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 

Albany,  Dec  2— wkmtf. 

BEMENT’S 

AMERICAN  POULTERER’S  COMPANION. 

A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  improved.  With  120  Illus¬ 
trations  on  Wood  and  Slone. 

Price  only  *1 .25— a  very  cheap  and  handsome  book.  For 
sale  at  Hub  office. 
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TRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


The  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty  five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  185  J,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  Bame  publishers  issue  "The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  malting 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  ’56 
and  ’57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,’’ — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
&c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Composition  and  Management  of  Barn-yard  Manure, 

In  our  last  number  we  submitted  to  our  readers 
a  greatly  condensed  abstract  of  a  lengthy  report  by  Dr 
Voelckkr,  of  certain  very  elaborate  investigations  into 
the  composition  of  barn-yard  manure  at  several  stages 
of  its  decomposition,  which  he  made  some  time  ago. 
The  original  essay  or  report  abounds  in  analytical  ta¬ 
bles  and  minute  details,  which,  as  they  could  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  interest  or  utility  to  the  practical  agriculturist,  we 
omitted  almost  entirely  in  our  abstract,  confining  our¬ 
selves  mainly  to  a  brief  account  of  those  results  and  in¬ 
ferences  which  promised  to  be  of  service  to  the  'practi¬ 
cal  farmer. 

We  now  bring  our  synopsis  of  the  more  practical  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Voelckkr’s  masterly  essay  to  a  close,  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  more  prominent  and  practically 
interesting  points  which  seem  to  have  been  developed 
in  the  course  of  his  very  minute  and  elaborate  investi¬ 
gations,  with  a  few  reflections  and  suggestions  of  our 
own.  A  retrospective  glance  over  the  whole  ground  fur¬ 
nishes  the  following : — 

1.  Perfectly  fresh  farm-yard  manure  contains  but  a 
small  proportion  of  fret  ammonia,  and  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  soluble  matters,  whether  organic  or  mineral. 
This  condition  fully  explains  the  slow  action  of  fresh 
manure  when  compared  with  that  of  such  as  is  well  rot¬ 
ted. 

2.  Well  rotted  dung  contains,  likewise,  but  little  free 
ammonia,  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  ammoniacal 
salts  and  compounds,  and  of  soluble  organic  and  saline 
matters,  than  fresh  manure.  This  explains  the  greater 
availability  of  rotten  manure,  and  the  reason  why  it 


produces  a  more  immediate  and  powerful  effect  on  ve¬ 
getable  growth. 

3.  The  largest  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  fresh  manure, 
exists  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  as  potential  ammonia,  and  is  liberated  more  or 
less  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  so  that  it  can  be 
assimilated  by  the  growing  plants.  Thus  in  the  sam¬ 
ple  analysed,  the  readily  available  nitrogen  in  100  lbs. 
of  fresh  dung,  was  only  .149  of  a  pound,  while  about 
four  times  as  much,  or  in  exact  numbers,  .494  lb.  was 
found  in  the  insoluble  portion  of  100  lbs.  of  the  same  ; 
while  in  the  manure  which  had  been  fermented  for  six 
months,  the  proportion  of  the  former  had  risen  to  .297, 
and  that  of  the  insoluble  portion  had  fallen  to  .309. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  foregoing  numbers  will 
show  that  in  fresh  manure  there  is  upwards  of  half  a 
pound  of  nitrogen,  or  exactly  643  lb.,  which  is  equal 
to  .709  of  ammonia,  in  100  lbs.,  and  a  little  less,  or  ex¬ 
actly  .606,  equal  to  ammonia  .735,  in  100  lbs.  of  that 
which  had  been  fermented  and  exposed  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April.  In  August  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was 
diminished  nearly  one-third,  and  in  next  November,  or 
when  the  manure  was  one  year  old,  a  little  more  loss  of 
nitrogen  had  occurred.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  will 
vary  much,  of  course,  according  to  the  amount  of  straw 
in  its  composition  ;  the  amount  of  loss  from  heating  or 
exposure  to  rains  ;  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  in 
the  food  of  the  animals;  the  degree  of  its  wetness  or 
dr}- ness,  and  several  other  circumstances.  But  as  the 
samples  examined  by  Dr  V.,  were  of  richer  composi¬ 
tion  than  the  bulk  of  ordinary  farm-yard  manure 
heaps,  it  may  he  fairly  concluded  that  very  little  ordi¬ 
nary  yard  manure  can  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as  he 
found,  and  that  even  in  spring,  or  before  exposure  to 
summer  heat  and  rains,  very  little  will  be  found  to  ex¬ 
ceed  half  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of  manure, 
equal  to  five  pounds  in  1,000  pounds,  or  ten  pounds  in  a 
ton.  As  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  and  most  valu¬ 
able  ingredient  in  the  stable  and  yard  manure,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  all  kinds,  it  is  of  importance  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  manure,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  have  some  such 
guide  as  is  presented  above,  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  this  ingredient  in  a  ton  or  other  given  quantity. 
But  even  with  such  help  there  is  room  for  the  exercise 
of  much  judgment. 

As  ammonia  costs,  in  the  form  of  Peruvian  guano, 
about  16  cents  per  pound,  and  as  10  pounds  of  nitrogen 
is  equal  to  a  little  over  12  pounds  of  ammonia,  it  would 
be  not  far  from  exact  reality,  to  call  each  pound  of  ni¬ 
trogen  worth  about  20  cents.  The  very  best  yard  ma- 
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nure  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  estimated  as  worth  any  i 
more  than  $2  per  ton,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned, 
and  much  of  it,  from  containing  less  of  this  most  valua¬ 
ble  constituent,  could  not  be  rated  nearly  so  high.  The 
other  ingredients  in  a  ton,  including  phosphates,  carbo¬ 
naceous  matter,  potash,  &c.,  might  be  supplied  in  other 
forms  at  about  20  cents.  Very  little  yard  manure  can 
be  fairly  estimated,  therefore,  as  worth  more  than  $2 
per  ton,  while  much  of  it,  from  repeated  washings  by 
rain,  would  be  estimated  beyond  the  market  value  of 
the  chief  ingredients  in  other  forms,  if  rated  at  even 
.'ll  per  ton. 

5.  The  drainings  of  dung  heaps  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  much  more  than  the 
urine  of  horse,  cow,  or  hog,  and  for  this  reason  are  more 
valuable,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  from  running  to 
waste. 

6.  The  most  effectual  means,  according  to  Dr.  V.,  of 
preventing  loss  in  fertilizing  matters,  is  to  carry  the 
manure  directly  to  the  field,  whenever  it  can  be  done. 

7.  On  all  soils  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  clay,  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  valuable  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances  being  wasted,  even  if  not  plowed  under  soon. 
Fresh,  and  even  well  rotted  manure,  as  we  have  seen, 
contain  very  littl efree  ammonia;  and  since  active  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  of  course  the  further  evolution  of  free 
ammonia  is  stopped,  by  spreading  out  the  manure  on 
the  field,  valuable  volatile  manuring  matters  cannot 
escape  into  the  air  by  adopting  this  plan.  Then,  again, 
as  soils  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  clay  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retain¬ 
ing  manuring  matters,  none  of  the  saline  and  soluble 
organic,  constituents  are  wasted,  even  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain. 

In  virtue  of  these  considerations,  Dr.  V.  says  he  is 
much  inclined  to  recommend  as  a  general  rule,  to  cart 
the  manure  on  the  field,  to  spread  it  at  once,  and  to 
wait  a  favorable  opportunity  to  plow  it  in.  In  the  case 
of  clay  soils  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  spread  even  six  months  before  it  is  plowed 
in,  without  losing  any  appreciable  quantity  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  matters. 

8.  During  the  fermentation  of  dung  there  is  a  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  the  organic  matters  dissipated 
into  the  air,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  other 
gases ;  but,  when  properly  regulated ,  the  fermentation 
is  not  attended  with  any  loss  of  nitrogen,  nor  of  saline 
mineral  matters. 

9.  In  the  interior  and  heated  portions  of  manure 
heaps,  ammonia  is  given  off ;  but  on  passing  into  the 
external  and  cold  layers,  the  free  ammonia  is  absorbed 
and  retained. 

10.  During  the  fermentation  of  dung,  ulmic,  humic 
and  other  organic  acids  are  formed,  which  fix  the  am¬ 
monia  generated  in  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  constituents. 

11.  Ammonia  is  not  given  off  from  the  surface  of 
well  compressed  dung  heaps,  but  on  turning  or  stirring 
them  it  is  given  off  in  appreciable  quantities.  Dung 
heaps,  for  this  reason,  should  not  be  turned  or  stirred 
more  frequently  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

12.  Farm-yard  manure  becomes  deteriorated  in  value 
when  kept  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  weather ;  the  more, 

[  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

\  13.  The  loss  in  fertilizing  matters,  which  is  incurred 

.  in  keeping  manure  heaps  exposed  to  the  weather,  is 
f  not  so  much  due  to  the  volitilization  of  ammonia,  as  to 


the  solution  and  removal  of  ammoniacal  salts,  soluble 
nitrogenized  organic  matters,  and  valuable  mineral 
matters,  by  rains. 

14.  If  rain  is  excluded  from  dung  heaps,  or  if  little 
rain  falls  at  any  one  time,  the  loss  is  trifling  ;  but  if 
much  rain  falls,  and  especially  if  in  heavy  showers,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  a  serious  loss  in  ammonia,  am¬ 
moniacal  salts,  soluble  organic  matters,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  salts  of  potash,  is  incurred,  and  the  manure 
becomes  rapidly  deteriorated  in  value,  and  diminished 
in  quantity. 

15.  Well  rotted  manure  is  more  readily  affected  by 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  rains  than  fresh  manure. 

By  the  investigations  which  have  been  under  our 
consideration,  chemical  science  has  certainly  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  practical  agriculturist,  and 
Dr.  V Oelcker  has  certainly  placed  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  under  many  obligations  to  him. 

Indian  Corn— Top-Dressing  of  Ashes  Plaster,  etc. 

In  looking'over  the  mode  of  cultivation  practiced  by 
those  most  successful  in  growing  the  corn  crop,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  statements  of  those  who  have  taken  pre¬ 
miums  for  large  products  of  this  cereal,  we  almost  in¬ 
variably  find  that  some  fertilizer  was  applied  in  the  hill 
before  planting,  or  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  corn  ap¬ 
peared  above  ground,  immediately  before  or  after  the 
first  hoeing.  The  benefits  of  this  course  are  not  unap¬ 
preciated  by  thousands  who  do  not  compete  at  fairs,  and 
hence  we  find  the  latter  practice  quite  general  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  It  involves  but  lit¬ 
tle  labor  and  a  slight  expense,  and  is  found  to  assist  the 
young  com  in  getting  an  earlier  and  stronger  start,  so 
that  it  can  forage  for  itself  through  a  greater  depth 
and  breadth  of  soil. 

A  handful  of  ashes  thrown  around  the  hill  just  be¬ 
fore  hoeing  the  first  time,  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
common  applications.  That  it  is  beneficial,  long  expe¬ 
rience  shows,  and  how  any  farmer  can  neglect  it  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  ashes  for  eight  or  ten  cents  a  bushel 
in  cheap  calicoes  and  inferior  groceries,  is  more  than  we 
can  comprehend.  In  applying  the  ashes,  if  damp,  a 
small  paddle  or  scoop  will  be  found  convenient,  or  a 
piece  of  old  tin  or  sheet-iron  rolled  up  funnel-shaped, 
can  be  employed,  the  smaller  end  serving  as  a  handle. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  do  the  work  very 
rapidly,  and  yet  carefully,  so  as  to  place  the  ashes 
around  and  not  upon  the  corn,  which  is  injurious,  es¬ 
pecially  if  no  rain  follow  immediately. 

We  have  mixed  ashes  and  plaster,  one-third  of  the 
latter,  and  thought  the  application  a  more  effective  one 
— better  than  either  applied  alone.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  neither  ashes  or  plaster  can 
take  the  place  of  manure.  The  soil  must  be  rich  for 
corn,  and  there  is  nothing  better  to  make  it  so  than 
good  barn-yard  manure ;  but  these  top-dressings  are 
useful,  as  before  remarked,  in  stimulating  the  early 
growth,  and  thus  increasing  the  strength  and  hastening 
the  maturity  of  the  plant. 

There  are  various  mixtures  employed  by  different 
farmers,  varying  in  cost  and  value.  Mr.  Walrath  of 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  on  his  State  premium  farm,  uses  a 
composition  of  six  bushels  of  ashes,  one  of  plaster,  one 
of  lime,  and  half  a  bushel  of  salt,  with  a  small,  quantity 
of  sulphur,  pounded  bones,  &c.,  mixing  all  together,  and 
applying  a  small  handfull  both  before  and  after  hoeing. 
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The  effects  are  beneficial  to  this  and  all  other  farm  crops. 
Salt  alone  has  been  commended  as  a  valuable  top-dress¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  difficult  so  to  apply  it  as  not  to  kill  the 
corn — which  it  will  do  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  seed 
or  young  shoots. 

On  some  soils  neither  ashes  or  plaster  are  thought  to 
produce  any  beneficial  effect.  We  think  these  excep¬ 
tional  cases  are  scarce  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  the 
vegetable  alluvions  and  prairie  soils  of  the  West.  We 
shall  gladly  give  place  to  experiments  throwing  further 
light  on  the  whole  quession  of  top  dressings  for  com 
and  other  hoed  crops. 

Cotton-Seed  Oil  and  Oil-Cake. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  how  many  ad¬ 
ditions  have  been  made  to  the  resources  of  agricultur¬ 
ists  !— Almost  every  year,  some  new  invention  or  some 
fortunate  discovery  has  afforded  fresh  gratification  to 
the  hopeful,  the  enterprising,  the  progress-loving  among 
the  fraternity  of  those  whose  business  and  whose  plea¬ 
sure  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts!  Within  that  period,  or  since  the  establishment 
of  journals  expressly  devoted  to  the  improvements  and 
interests  of  agriculture,  how  much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  various  breeds  of  stock,  in  the 
invention  of  multitudes  of  improved  implements  and 
labor-saving  machines,  in  the  discovery  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  various  new  fertilizers,  and  in  rural  economy 
and  farm  management  generally  ! 

Among  these  recent  improvements  and  additions  to 
our  agricultural  resourcss,  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  oil-cake  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant, 
promises  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  new  source  of  income  and  profit  to  the  cot¬ 
ton-planter,  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  materials  of  which  those  who  raise  or  fat¬ 
ten  stock  may  avail  themselves  with  advantage.  When 
corn  is  scarce  or  high-priced,  this  substitute  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  of  cattle,  may  be  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been. 

But  a  few  years  ago  cotton-seed  was  almost  entirely 
valueless,  being  seldom  employed  for  any  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  beyond  the  little  that  was  used  for  planting  the 
annual  crop.  In  some  cases  it  was  fed  to  cows  and  cat¬ 
tle,  but  more  general]}'  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or 
was  added  to  the  manure  heap.  Now  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  considerable,  both  the  oil  and  the  oil-cake 
derived  from  it  having  been  found  of  much  value.  In 
the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1356,  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  reports  in  reference 
to  the  cotton  crop  of  that  country,  that  “  a  demand  has 
recently  sprung  up  in  England  for  the  cotton- seed,  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  and  oil-cake,  and  all  that  can  be 
spared  is  readily  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a 
bushel.” 

The  demand  for,  and  use  of  cotton-seed  and  oil-cake 
was  much  restricted  for  several  years,  in  consequence 
of  doubts  about  the  safety  of  using  either  for  feeding, 
on  account  of  the  husks  and  short  fibres  of  cotton  which 
adhered  to  the  seeds  being  thought  to  be  indigestible, 
or  positively  deleterious,  by  causing  obstructions  in  the 
animals  fed  on  it. 

This  objection  to  the  feeding  of  cotton  seed  and  oil¬ 
cake,  has  been  recently  obviated  by  the  invention  of 
several  machines  for  the  decortication  of  the  seeds.  As 
this  separation  of  the  husks  and  adhering  fibres,  will 


doubtless  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  seeds  and 
the  cake,  there  must  be  not  a  few  to  whom  any  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  qualities  and  merits  of  this 
new  feeding  material  may  be  both  acceptable  and  use¬ 
ful.  Eor  this  reason,  and  with  this  hope,  we  submit  the 
following  facts  and  statements  : 

1.  Cattle  eat  the  seeds,  even  with  the  husks  unre¬ 
moved,  with  great  avidity.  Decorticated  seeds  will 
most  probably  be  eaten  with  still  greater  relish. 

2.  Experiments  made  two  years  ago,  and  reported  to 
the  Royal  Ag.  Society  of  England,  show  that  common 
(undecorticated)  cotton-seedcake  is  worth  about  j£8  10s. 
per  ton,  when  linseed  cake  is  sold  at  or  about  £14  10s., 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  bear  about  that  proportion 
for  feeding  purposes. 

3.  The  new  or  decorticated  cotton  cakes  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  analysed  by  Prof.  Voelcker,  the  chemist  of 
the  Royal  Ag.  Society,  and  have  been  pronounced  by  him 
superior  in  nutritive  properties  to  any  sample  of  cotton 
cake  which  he  had  previously  examined.  The  two 
samples  of  this  new  kind  of  cake  analysed  by  Dr. 
Voelcker,  were  found  “extremely  rich  in  flesh  form¬ 
ing  principles,  as  well  as  in  oil  and  fatty  matters.  In¬ 
deed  both  specimens  of  cotton  cake  contained  a  great 
deal  more  of  these  valuable  constituents  than  the  best 
linseed  cake,  and  ought  to  be  according  to  the  analysis, 
more  valuable  as  a  feeding  stuff  than  linseed  cake.” 
Dr.  V.  suggests,  however,  that  the  analytical  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  examination  of  feeding  stuffs,  like  oil¬ 
cake,  are  insufficient  of  themselves  to  determine  their 
relative  practical  feeding  value.  Various  circumstances 
may  affect  the  value  in  practice  which  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined  by  analysis.  Eor  example,  the  oil  in  cotton 
cake  may  not  be  so  easily  assimilated  as  the  fatty  mat¬ 
ters  in  linseed  cake,  or  it  may  not  agree  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  animals,  or  it  may  contain  something  not 
detected  by  analysis,  which  may  affect  its  practical 
utility.  Nothing  short  indeed  of  actual  feeding  experi¬ 
ments,  as  Dr.  V.  suggests,  “  will  suffice  to  ascertain  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  comparative  value  of  this  cot¬ 
ton  cake  and  linseed  cake.”  He  is  inclined  to  believe 
however,  that  the  decorticated  cake  will  prove  much 
superior  to  that  formerly  in  use,  (viz.,  that  made  from 
seeds  with  the  husks  unremoved,)  and  also  an  economi¬ 
cal  substitute  for  the  much  more  expensive  linseed  cake. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  two  samples 
of  decorticated  cotton  seed  cake,  analysed  by  Dr.  Voelc¬ 


ker  : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 


Moisture,  . . 8.27  7.67 

Oil  and  fatty  matters,.. . —  19.19  14.93 

Mucilage,  gum  and  sugar,  . .  12.25  14.47 

Protein  compounds,*  (flesh-forming 

principles,) .  46.62  *  43.21 

Pure  cellular  fibre,  (woody  fibre,) -  10.22  11.45 

Inorganic  matters,  (ash,) .  7.45  8.27 


100.00  100.00 


From  this  analysis  it  will  be  readily  seen,  by  those 
who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  fodders  or  feeding  substances  com¬ 
monly  used,  that  this  new  kind  of  cotton  cake  (decorti¬ 
cated)  is  richer  in  protein  compounds  containing  nitro¬ 
gen  than  linseed  cake,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
latter  being  set  down  usually  at  from  5.20  to  6.00  per 
centum.  The  value,  therefore,  of  this  new  kind  of  oil¬ 
cake  ought  to  be  as  great,  if  not  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  linseed,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  fatten- 

*  Containing  nitrogen:  No  1,  6.82  ;  No.  2,  6.91. 
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ing  cattle.  The  manure  of  animals  fed  upon  it,  will 
also  be  equally  or  more  rich  in  that  element  for  which 
we  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  lb.,  and  some¬ 
times  a  great  deal  more  in  all  marketable  manures. 


Depth  of  Plowing. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  had  upon  the  pro¬ 
per  depth  of  plowing  for  different  soils  and  crops,  but 
the  question  seems  as  far  from  being  settled  as  ever. 
Those  who  advocate  uniform  deep  plowing  may  not  be 
far  from  right,  if  the  soil  is  first  fitted  as  it  should  be 
for  the  operation.  As  long  as  the  soil  turned  up  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  growing  good  crops,  we  may  send  the  plow 
“  down  to  the  beam  ”  with  advantage,  but  a  cold,  life¬ 
less  soil,  containing  elements  injurious  rather  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  growing  vegetation,  cannot  profitably  be  brought 
to  the  surface  for  that  purpose. 

There  can  be  little  question  however,  that  a  deep 
fertile  soil  will  produce  much  the  largest  and  best  crops. 
There  must  be  room  for  the  roots  to  go  down  beyond 
the  reach  of  drouth,  and  to  find  appropriate  food  for 
their  use,  and  this  is  most  largely  present  in  a  deep, 
mellow  soil.  If  a  soil  is  shallow,  it  is  also  usually  wet, 
and  the  presence  of  water  is  almost  invariably  the  cause 
of  its  shallowness.  Let  it  be  underdrained  in  a  thorough 
manner,  and  it  soon  loses  this  wet,  shallow  character, 
and  may  then  be  plowed,  deepened  and  manured,  until 
it  becomes  deep  and  fertile,  and  fitted  for  growing  pro¬ 
fitable  crops. 

Sandy  soils  do  not  often  acquire  a  very  fertile  charac¬ 
ter,  because  they  are  too  light  and  porous  to  hold  ma¬ 
nure.  Not  needing  to  be  made  more  loose  and  friable, 
they  do  not  need  deep  plowing,  but  rather  a  course  of 
treatment  which  will  tend  to  consolidate  both  soil  and 
subsoil.  Our  present  remarks  refer  more  particularly 
to  loams  and  clayey  soils 

If,  then,  we  underdrain  our  wet  soils,  we  may  soon 
give  them  the  deep  plowing  requisite  to  large  produc¬ 
tiveness.  If  we  relieve  them  of  all  stagnant  water,  the 
cold,  lifeless  undersoil,  will  soon  become  a  warm,  quick 
soil,  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  manures — fitted,  in 
short,  for  thorough  and  profitable  culture  in  different 
farm  crops.  The  only  questions  then,  in  regard  to  the 
depth  of  plowing,  will  be— what  depth  of  soil  does  the 
crop  we  intend  growing  require,  and  how  deep  shall  we 
turn  under  green-sward  or  barn  manures  to  get  from 
their  decomposition  the  best  growth  of  crops'? 

These  questions  we  may  again  take  up — whether  we 
do  or  no,  they  are  open  for  discussion  by  our  readers, 
and  we  shall  gladly  give  space  to  all  well  considered 
articles  on  the  subject 


Culture  of  Buckwheat. 

This  is  an  important  crop,  and  we  present  a  few 
hints  in  regard  to  its  cultivation  and  uses,  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers.  The  time  of  sowing  varies 
with  the  season  and  place,  but  from  the  20th  of  June 
to  the  4th  of  July  is  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
per  season ;  but  we  have  known  good  crops  from  that 
sown  on  the  12th  July.  If  sown  too  early  it  is  liable  to 
blast,  and  if  too  late,  is  apt  to  be  hurt  by  frost.  The 
land  best  adapted  to  this  crop  is  a  light  loam,  and  it  is 
also  a  good  crop  to  subdue  and  ameliorate  newly  cleared 
or  recently  drained  land.  The  general  practice  among 
farmers  has  been,  to  sow  buckwheat  on  their  poorest 


land,  when  there  is  no  crop  in  fact,  which  will  better 
pay  for  liberal  and  generous  manuring.  The  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre  should  receive  due  attention.  It  is  a 
crop  that  spreads  very  much,  and  therefore  less  seed  is 
just  as  good  as  more.  From  repeated  trials,  we  have 
found  that  half  a  bushel  is  amply  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  ground  — and  this,  if  sown  evenly  over  that  surface, 
will  give  as  many  stalks  as  can  comfortably  grow ;  for 
if  a  larger  quantity  were  sown,  the  growth  of  straw 
would  be  so  abundant  that  it  would  lodge  down,  and 
thus  would  not  fill  so  heavily,  or  ripen  so  evenly.  After 
being  cut  it  should  lay  for  a  number  of  days  upon  the 
ground,  and  if  out  in  two  or  three  showers  no  damage 
is  done,  if  it  be  turned  over  so  as  to  dry  off.  When 
hauled  into  the  barn  it  should  be  thrashed  immediately, 
as  at  that  time  it  shells  out  more  readily,  and  it  can  as 
well  be  done  then,  and  it  is  out  of  the  way.  The  ave¬ 
rage  yield  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre, 
although  some  accounts  of  the  yield  of  this  crop  seem 
almost  fabulous — one  of  which  occurs  to  us  at  writing — 
that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Allen  of  Benton,  Yates  Co.,  who 
in  1855  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels 
from  one  bushel  sowing,  on  about  two  and  a  half  acres. 

The  seed  is  valuable  for  food  to  both  man  and  beast, 
and  the  straw,  if  cut  before  being  killed  by  frost,  is  a 
most  excellent  fodder  for  sheep,  they  being  particularly 
fond  of  it.  It  seems  that  this  crop  should  receive  more 
attention  from  our  farmers,  as  its  merits  certainly  de¬ 
mand. 

- •  •  « - 

Southern.  Wheat  at  the  ISTorth. 

Near  Geneva,  27th  May,  1859. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  believe  I  wrote  to  you  some 
time  ago,  that  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Brown  of  Fayette,  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  bushel  of  wheat — 
I  believe  it  is  called  the  Early  May  Wheat.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  watch  and  note  the  day  of  the  month  it  came, 
or  rather  began  to  come  in  ear,  but  was  surprised  yes- 
terday  to  find  it  nearly  in  full  ear.  Unless  the  midge 
makes  its  appearance  earlier  than  usual,  this  wheat 
must  escape  its  ravages.  The  Mediterranean  Wheat  is 
beginning  to  show  a  few  ears,  and  will  probably  be  in 
full  ear  in  all  next  week  ;  but  much  of  that  wheat  will 
have  too  much  straw  unless  the  weather  keep  dry.  We 
had  a  good  shower  yesterday,  and  a  little  to-day,  but 
we  need  a  great  deal  more  rain  for  the  barley  and  oats. 
Corn  is  coming  up,  but  some  have  not  got  their  corn 
ground  plowed,  owing  to  the  drouth ;  they  will  get  a 
chance  now,  but  we  have  not  had  rain  enough  to  make 
heavy  land  plow  as  it  ought  to.  Clover  must  be  alight 
crop.  This  rain  will  help  it  a  little,  but  it  is  beginning 
to  blossom,  and  it  never  grows  much  after  that.  John 
Johnston. 


Cheap  Salt  for  Manure. 

Syracuse,  May  28,  1859. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  wish  to  give  information  through 
the  medium  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  to  farmers 
and  others  disposed  to  make  use  of  salt,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  as  a.  fertilizer,  that  salt  of  an  inferior  quality, 

(as  valuable  as  any  other,  however,  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,)  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  works  in  Syracuse, 
in  any  quantity  equal  to  the  probable  demand',  and  at  a 
very  low  figure.  It  can  be  had  for,  say,  75  cents  per 
barrel  of  five  bushels,  or  for  not  to  exceed  11  cents  per 
bushel,  shipped  loose  in  boats.  When  wanted  in  any 
considerable  amount,  say  twenty-five  barrels,  or  upwards, 
for  agricultural  or  experimental  objects,  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  attend  to  any  orders  for  the  same, 
gratuitously,  so  far  as  my  personal  services  are  concern¬ 
ed.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  salt 
as  a  top-dressing  for  grain  and  other  crops,  and  feel  as 
though  I  should  be  rendering  a  public  service  by  facili-  1 

tating  any  trials  of  its  efficacy  in  that  respect,  within  ' 

my  power.  Very  truly,  yours,  &c.,  V.  W.  Smith, 
Supt.  Onon.  Salt  Springs. 
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Road-Making  and  Repairing. 

June  is  probably  the  most  favorable  month  for  “  work¬ 
ing  out”  the  read  tax,  {we  speak  of  “  York  State,”) 
and  is  the  one  most  most  generally  chosen  by  our  coun¬ 
try  “  path  masters.”  That  our  system  of  doing  the  work 
is  an  imperfect  one — expensive  and  incapable— is  very 
generally  admitted;  yet-  it  is  established  and  unlikely 
to  be  changed,  so  we  will  present  a  few  hints  on  the 
method  of  expending  to  the  greatest  public  benefit,  pre¬ 
sent  and  prospective,  the  labor  assessed  to  our  “  tax- 
paying”  readers. 

In  laying  out  roads  in  this  country,  we  have  been 
confined  too  closely  to  section  lines,  regardless  of  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  surface.  “  The  longest  way  around  is 
the  shortest  way  home,”  when  we  pass  over  instead  of 
going  around  hills  or  deep  valleys.  No  unnecessary 
curves  should  be  allowed,  but  a  good  road  may  wind 
along  to  keep  the  level,  very  often  without  increasing 
its  length.  Experiment  shows  that  the  load  which  a 
given  force  will  draw  on  a  level,  will  require  nearly 
four  times  that  power  to  draw  it  up  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  a  hundred.  Hence  it  has  been  established  as  a  rule 
in  road-making,  that  the  length  of  a  road  may  be  in¬ 
creased  twenty  times  the  perpendicular  hight  to  be 
avoided,  with  true  economy  in  the  result. 

Most  of  our  roads  are  already  established,  but  we 
often  see  changes  of  route  to  straighten  some  curve  of 
those  laid  -out  before  the  country  became  much  settled ; 
and  almost  invariably  these  changes  are  in  defiance  of 
the  above  principles,  and  are  no  real  improvement  save 
in  bringing  our  farms  into  better  form  for  the  plow.  It 
would  oftener  place  like  qualities  of  soil  in  the  same 
field,  to  curve  around  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  we  may 
descend  into  the  valley  only  to  find  a  slough  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  another  hill  to  climb  on  the  other  side.  The 
pleasant  road 

“  Doth  follow 

The  river’s  course,  the  valley’s  playful  windings, 

Curves  around  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines.” 
But  to  road-making  and  repairing,  as  we  proposed  in 
taking  up  the  pen. 

The  great  difference  between  our  good  roads  and  our 
bad  ones,  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  perfect  or  imperfect 
drainage.  It  is  impossible  for  a  good  road  to  exist 
where  water  stands  and  stagnates,  and  where  the  rain 
that  falls  can  pass  off  by  evaporation  only.  It  must 
have  ditches  at  each  side,  and  these  must  be  to  lead 
away  and  not  to  hold  the  water,  or  the  road-bed  will 
soak  up  more  or  less  '  moisture  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  thus  remain  rutted  and  muddy.  Even  on  side- 
hills,  if  water  remains  on  the  upper  side,  it  will  injure 
the  road  by  passing  under.  We  must-  provide,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  road-bed 
either  by  surface  or  covered  ditches.  An  underdrain 
directly  beneath  the  track,  would  probably  furnish  the 
most  economical  foundation  for  an  always  dry  and  hence 
always  good  road. 

In  making  or  repairing  a  turnpike,  gravel  and  sandy 
loam  are  the  best,  and  the  surface  soil — often  mere 
muck — the  worst  material  that  can  be  employed.  Bet¬ 
ter  leave  a  road  untouched,  than  to  scrape  from  each 
side  a  narrow  track  of  sods,  which  will  always  become 
rutted  and  muddy  in  long  rains,  and  almost  impassable 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  when  unfrozen  in  winter. 
A  few  inches  of  gravel,  and  an  open  ditch  along  each 
side  to  carry  of!  the  water,  would  bo  of  far  greater  bene¬ 
fit,  and  often  less  expensive. 


On  a  naturally  dry  soil  frequently  no  turnpike  is  need¬ 
ed.  Let  the  loose  stones  be  removed,  the  hollows  filled 
up,  and  a  few  drains  be  provided,  and  the  road  will  re¬ 
main  in  a  better  state  than  if  thrown  up  in  the  usual 
manner.  Often  the  great  necessity  of  the  road  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  ditch  to  keep  off  the  water  from  the  hill  above,  yet 
not  unfrequently  ten  times  the  labor  is  expended  in 
turnpiking,  while  this  want  remains  imperfectly  sup¬ 
plied. 

In  filling  ruts,  large  stones  should  never  be  employed, 
for  however  deeply  placed  they  are  very  certain  to  work 
up  to  the  surface.  Let  them  be  broken  finely,  and  they 
will  become  fixed  facts,  and  the  holes  which  they  fill 
will  become  permanently  mended.  No  loose  or  project¬ 
ing  stone  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  roadway  at 
any  season.  The  damage  they  occasion  to  teams  and 
vehicles  is  often  equal  to  the  whole  “  wear  and  tear  ” 
beside. 

The  leveling  scraper  is  now  in  general  use  in  many 
road  districts.  They  should  be  put  in  requisition  still 
more  frequently — as  often,  at  least,  as  the  roads  become 
rutted  and  uneven — and  in  many  places,  little  more  will 
be  found  necessary.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  employ  the 
greater  share  of  the  labor  assessed,  in  permanent  im¬ 
provements  like  draining  and  graveling  a  portion  of  the 
road  thoroughly  each  year,  than  in  doing  “  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,”  to  but  small  purpose  or  benefit 
throughout  the  district. 


Corn — Culture  and  Hoeing. 

Clean  culture  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  growth,  are  indispensable  requisites 
to  large  crops  of  Indian  com.  Of  soils  and  their  pre¬ 
paration,  of  the  seed  and  its  planting,  of  top-dressing, 
and  other  cognate  topics,  we  have  already  had  “  our 
say.”  The  hoe — hand  and  horse — must  do  what  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  until  harvesting,  when  we  hope  to  offer 
some  further  remarks  on  this  favorite  topie.  At  present, 
we  would  recall  some  thoughts  on  hoeing  corn. 

First,  a  word  about  hoes.  Proably  the  Indians  knew 
something  about  the  culture  of  Indian  com.  They 
used  a  rudely  constructed  hoe,  and  practiced  clean  and 
frequent  culture.  Historians  say  they  also  hilled  their 
com — and  made  the  hills  as  high  as  they  could  pile  them. 
Yankee  corn-growers  find  this  useless  work;  but  they 
cannot  by  any  course  of  theory  or  experiment,  show  it 
to  be  an  unsafe  rule  to  “  allow  no  weeds  to  grow  among 
the  com.”  We  were  only  intending  however,  to  speak 
of  what  hoes  had  been,  and  what  they  should  be.  With¬ 
in  our  recollection,  they  have  been  comparatively  rude, 
heavy  implements,  which  it  were  almost  a  day’s  work 
to  carry,  to  say  nothing  of  using.  Now,  we  have  little 
right  to  complain  on  that  score.  Good  hoes  can  be  had, 
with  a  light  well-tempered  blade,  and  a  long  springy 
handle,  which  will  enable  the  possessor  of  a  moderate 
backbone,  to  “hoe  his  row”  with  the  best  of  the  gang. 

The  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  or  cultivator,  is  a  pre--e- 
quisite  to  that  of  the  hand  implement,  and  a  good  one 
is  indeed  a  great  labor-saving  invention.  With  straight 
rows  and  a  mellow  soil,  the  culture  can  be  very  nearly 
accomplished — the  hills  only  need  a  brush  or  two  with 
the  hoe  to  finish  the  work.  With  a  steady  and  “  know¬ 
ing”  horse,  who  will  “haw”  or  “gee  ”  at  the  word,  or 
is  quick  to  slight  pulls  on  the  rein,  and  who  can  see 
com  hills  for  himself,  one  can  stir  the  whole  surface  be- 
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tween  the  rows,  by  passing  hack  and  forth  each  way, 
with  proper  care.  A  good  horse-hoe  will  he  so  arranged 
as  to  turn  the  soil  from  the  hills  when  first  used,  so  as 
not  to  cover  the  young  com,  and  to  turn  it  towards  them 
when  it  becomes  large,  so  as  to  cover  up  any  small 
weeds  among  the  stalks. 

We  have  recently  seen  some  statements  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  performing  the  whole  culture  of  Indian  corn 
with  the  hoe.  It  may  do  on  very  mellow  soils,  but  will 
he  thought  too  slow  by  t  he  majority  of  farmers.  Besides 
corn  soils  are  not  generally  sufficiently  mellow  without 
the  use  of  the  horse  implement.  Their  use  while  the  corn 
is  small,  cannot  much  affect  the  roots  of  the  same,  and 
when  the  com  becomes  sufficiently  large  to  shade  the 
ground,  the  weeds  may  be  kept  down  with  small  labor 
properly  applied.  We  should  sooner  attempt  to  rely 
upon  horse-hoeing  entirely,  than  to  depend  upon  hand- 
hoeing  outside  our  garden  patch. 

The  culture  of  com  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
Weeds  with  a  single  root,  as  all  have  when  they  first 
appear  above  ground,  are  readily  destroyed ;  but  when 
they  become  large,  we  must  not  only  cut  them  up,  but 
bury  them  beneath  or  dry  them  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  In  moist  weather  we  have  found  their  destruction 
impossible,  because  delayed  a  week,  when  if  taken 
earlier,  the  work  would  have  been  a  very  slight  and 
certain  one. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  using  the  hoe,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  common  employments  or  operations.  We 
must  take  up  the  implement  “with  an  object  in  view,” 
and  that  object  we  have  stated  to  be,  to  melloxo  the  soil 
and  kill  the  weeds  Many  scrape  away  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil  around  the  plants,  and  haul  up  a  little  mel¬ 
low  earth  to  hide  the  weeds,  not  to  kill  them,  as  we 
should  do.  Let  us  strike  the  hoe  well  in,  each  side  of 
the  hill,  and  draw  it  to  us  so  as  to  mellow  the  soil  two 
inches  deep.  Do  this  two  or  two  three  times,  each  side 
of  the  hill,  and  then  smooth  it  off  to  suit  the  fancy,  and 
both  these  objects  (mellowing  the  soil  and  killing  the 
weeds,)  will  be  accomplished.  The  horse-hoe  ought  to 
have  done  the  rest. 

“How  many  times  shall  we  hoe  ?”  may  be  asked. 
As  often,  we  answer,  as  is  requisite  to  accomplish  the 
objects  above  stated.  Clean  culture  should  be  the  rule 
— and  it  should  be  kept,  even  if  “more  help”  had  to 
be  employed,  as  in  haying  and  harvest.  Hoeing  tho¬ 
roughly  finishes  what  manuring,  and  full  preparation  be¬ 
gins,  and  fills  out  the  promise  of  a  crop. 

Hints  on  Building  in  the  Country. 

To  a  person  about  constructing  country  dwellings  with 
their  necessary  adjuncts,  a  wide  range  of  style  is  offered 
for  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  design,  appropriate 
to  the  scenery  of  the  estate,  to  the  habits  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  man,  and  to  the  section  of  country  in  which 
it  is  to  be  built. 

Old  prejudices  have  been  surmounted — the  Sugar 
Box  and  Grecian  Temple  styles  have  long  since  fallen 
into  bad  repute,  and  now  we  have  modifications  of  the 
Gothic,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  Grecian,  well  adapted  to  the 
count-  y  and  climate. 

In  this  particular  alone — Style— great  improvement 
has  been  jgade  in  our  country  within  a  few  yeare,  and 
this  improvement  is  still  going  on  with  increased  vigor 
every  season.  Passing  through  our  suburban  villages, 
beautiful  villas  and  cottages  now  greet  our  eye  at  every 
V  turn.  Like  an  epideinie,  one  catches  the  building  fever 
j)  from  his  neighbor,  and  the  prevailing  desire  at  present 
S  seems  to  be,  to  have  the  prettiest  and  most  to  be  ad- 
\  mired  home. 


But  one  great  difficulty  which  deters  many  from 
building,  is  embodied  in  the  almost  stereotyped  phrase  : 
“  No  person  can  build  a  house  for  the  cost  as  estimated 
by  the  architect  or  carpenter  before  commencement.” 
Very  unfortunately  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent;  but 
what  is  the  reason?  Easily  enough  explained  in  one 
word— alteration.  Mr.  Smith  wants  a  house  built — an 
estimate  is  made  by  the  carpenter,  the  house  is  begun 
and  progresses  finely,  when  all  of  a  sndden  Mr.  Smith 
says,  “  Stop,  I  want  this  door  altered  into  a  window,  this 
room  made  larger,  and  instead  of  having  a  portico  over 
the  front  door,  I  think  I'll  have  a  piazza  all  aronnd  the 
house,”— and  so  he  alters  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
The  carpenter  is  very  willing  of  course,  and  verj'  faith¬ 
fully  notes  every  extra  on  his  bill  ;  but  does  Mr.  Smith 
very  faithfully  note  every  extra  on  his  memorandum? 
1  am  afraid  not,  and  when  the  bill  is  presented,  amount¬ 
ing  to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  esti¬ 
mate,  Mr.  Smith  raves  and  says,  “I  knew  it  would  be 
just  so;  this  house-building  is  an  infernal  shave— catch 
me  in  it  again  if  you  can;”  blames  the  carpenter  for 
not  “sticking  to  his  price,”  and  perhaps  charges  the 
poor  fellow  with  being  dishonest,  when  all  the  w  hile  the 
fault  lies  at  his  own  door. 

.  Now  to  remedy  this  evil  is  the  very  object  I  am  aim¬ 
ing  at.  This  is  why  I  am  advising  you  to  sit  down  this 
winter  with  your  architect,  and  freely  and  fully  discuss 
every  item  of  design  and  plan.  Get  everything  per¬ 
fected  and  entirely  satisfactory,  and  when  Spring  comes 
go  straightway  to  your  carpenter  with  the  drawings,  and 
ask  him  for  what  price  he  will  build  you  a  house  after 
those  designs.  Once  having  got  his  estimate,  say  not  a 
word  to  him  until  your  dwelling  is  completed,  and  you 
are  ready  to  take  possession.  Then  you  will  have  rea¬ 
son  to  thank  him  for  the  success  and  me  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  idea. 

With  these  remarks  we  present  a  design  for  a  cottage 
villa  of  the  rural  gothic  style,  as,  in  our  judgment,  this 
style  offers  more  variety,  better  harmonises  with  the 
generality  of  American  scenery,  and  is  destined  to  be 
the  favorite  with  us,  having  in  it  the  rudiments  and 
foundation  of  a  new  American  style.* 

The  plan  comprises  :  Parlor,  15  by  18  ;  hall,  9  by  20  ; 

r— I  dining-room,  15  by  18  ; 

Ea?  T7j  bedroom,  12  by  14  ;  kitchen, 
—  ~  14  by  16;  store-room,  7  by 

9  ;  scullery  of  the  same  size, 
and  several  closets  on  the 
first  floor. 

The  second  floor  contains 
four  chambers,  with  closets 
and  dressing-rooms. 

The  cottage  is  designed  to 
Fig-  2.  t)e  built  of  stone,  with  the 

ornamental  details  of  wood  painted  a  brown  freestone  co¬ 
lor.  The  roof  projects  3  feet,  and  the  gables  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  verge-boards  cut  from  3-inch  plank. 

The  chimney  top3  are  of  Terra  Cotta. 

Cost  in  New-England  about  $3,500,  if  finished 
throughout  in  a  plain,  simple,  but  thorough  manner. 
G.  E.  Harney.  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Advantages  of  Under-Drainage — II. 

In  a  former  namber  -something  was  said  on  the 
above  named  topic,  but  it  was  not  exhausted,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  may  justify  farther  remarks. 
I  add  then  that  drainage  prevents  -coldness  in  soils. 

Not,  of  course,  that  drained  soils  never  become  cold, 
but  they  -often  remain  cold  by  reason  of  an  excess  of 
moisture.  I  will  illustrate  this.  You  place  over  the 
fire  a  vessel  of  water,  and  apply  the  requisite  degree 
of  heat,  and  presently  it  will  boil.  But  any  degree  of 
heat,  you  may  apply  will  not  increase  its  heat  above 
boiling  point,  because  the  excess  of  heat  is  carried  off 
by  the  vapor  which  escapes.  You  ncfw  understand  that 
vapor  takes  -with  it  a  certain  amount  of  heat  whenever 
it  rises  from  water.  If  therefore,  your  land  be  wet, 
the  evaporation  rtf  the  water  which  it  contains  will  carry 
off  the  heat,  which  would  otherwise  impart  its  quick¬ 
ening  influence  to  the  young  crops. 

But  are  you  alarmed  lest  your  land  suffer  from 
drought  in  case  it  be  drained  1  Entertain  no  fears 
from  this  source,  for  I  propose  to  show  you  that 
“  thorough  -drainage  ”  will  enable  wet  land  to  with¬ 
stand  drought  Jar  belter  than  it  could  without  drain¬ 
age 

“  Well,  this  is  a  singular  proposition,”  you  say. 
“First,  drainage  will  dry  our  lands,  then  it  will  keep 
them  moist  when  they  need  moisture  most.  A  curious 
curious  doctrine  this.” 

It  is  a  little  curious  I  admit,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
true.  And  I  desire  to  explain  how  it  is. 

You  understand  how  drainage  deepens  the  soil.  This 
was  explained  to  you  in  the  former  number,  also  how 
hard,  clayey  soils-slack  and  become  fine  when  the  water 
is  removed  from  them. 

Now  you  have  drained  your  land,  and  the  hard  sub¬ 
soil  has  crumbled  into  small  particles,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air  freely  to  circulate  among  them.  This  air  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  amount  of  vapor,  and  with  this  vapor  it 
parts  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  other  bodies.  In 
certain  cases  you  see  that  this  is  the  case.  For  instance, 
stones  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  “  sweat,”  as 
the  boys  say,  and  this  too  in  very  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  under  the  direct  influence  of  solar  heat.  Now  this 
“sweat,”  as  it  is  called,  is  only  the  condensed  vapor  of 
the  atmosphere  coming  in  contact  with  a  substance 
colder  than  itself.  The  same  thing  is  illustrated  in 
another  way.  During  a  hot  day  of  summer  you 
fill  a  tumbler  with  ice  water,  and  after  standing  it  in 
your  room  for  a  short  time,  you  notice  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tumbler  is  covered  with  drops  of  water 
The  tumbler  “sweats.”  How  is  this  ?  The  water 
from  within  did  not  penetrate  the  glass,  and  filter 
through,  for  glass  is  impervious  to  water ;  but  the 
tumbler  being  colder  than  the  Surrounding  atmosphere, 
condensed  the  vapor  which  it  contained,  and  which 
came  in  contact  therewith,  and  the  same  result  follow¬ 
ed  as  in  case  of  the  cold  stone.  Now  open  the  pores  of 
your  soil  to  the  air,  and  that  air  carries  with  it  mois¬ 
ture,  even  in  the  drought  of  summer. 

•Besides,  porous  light  soils  drink  in  more  dew  than 
hard,  impervious  ones.  Hence  your  drained  lands  are 
more  benefited  by  the  moisture  thrown  back  on  the 
earth  during  the  night,  than  are  lands  not  thus  im¬ 
proved. 

Drainage  is  conducive  to  health.  This  may  not  be 
the  case  in  all  localities,  but  in  some  it  is  manifestly  so. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  prevalent  among  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  in  certain  districts  of  England,  we  have 
medical  testimony  to  the  following  effect.  Districts 
where  fever  and  ague  had  for  years  been  prevalent, 
were  almost  entirely  free  from  it  after  drainage  was 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  we  were  assured  “  that 
the  fatility  of  disease,  or  the  comparative  number  of 
deaths  from  severe  ailments,  was  diminished  about  one- 
half.” 


It  ought  to  be  remarked  also  that  the  diminution 
of  diseases  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  observ¬ 
ed  to  attend  draining.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  farther  than  to  suggest  that  such  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  case,  from  the  known  changes 
which  it  produces  on  the  atmosphere  is  equal,  to  some 
extent,  to  a  change  of  climate. 

The  advantages  of  under  drainage  then  are  neither 
few  nor  small,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  from  the  soil 
stagnant  and  superfluous  water,  deepens  its  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  renders  it  more  friable,  prepares  it  to  respond 
more  readily  to  the  use  of  manures,  opens  the  soil  for 
the  circulation  of  air  around  the  roots  of  plants,  prevents 
the  freezing  out  of  both  grass  and  grain  roots,  lengthens 
the  seasons,  produces  favorable  changes  on  climate, 
guards  against  drought  and  prevents  or  modifies  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  diseases  both  among  men  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Have  we  not  then  an  accumula  tion  of  advan¬ 
tages  which  will  justify  very  decided  action  7  R. 


Specific  for  Bugs  on  ‘Vines. 

Having  seen  by  your  paper  that  many  truckers  in  your 
section  are  anxious  to  ascertain  a  simple  and  sure  reme¬ 
dy  to  destroy  bugs  on  squashes,  cucumbers,  and  the  like, 
I  will  give  you  one  which  is  almost  a  specific,  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  especially  those  living  on  the  sea¬ 
board. 

Procure  fresh  fish — of  any  kind  whatever,  the  common¬ 
est  and  cheapest  just  as  good — a  sufficient  quantity  accor 
ing  to  circumstances,  say  one  peck  to  a  barrel  of  water. 
Let  them  stand  therein  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  com¬ 
mence  decomposition  and  emit  their  necessarily  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor ;  then  remove  the  barrel  to  your  patch,  and  with 
a  watering  pot  go  over  your  whole  patch,  just  dampening 
the  leaves. 

In  addition  to  driving  away  the  bugs,  your  plants  will 
become  green  and  healthy,  and  soon  grow  beyoud  the 
reach  of  any  future  swarm  of  depradators.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use  the  water  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  two  weeks,  but  remember  that  every  application  is 
equivalent  to  a  dressing  of  manure,  which  will  amply  re¬ 
pay  for  the  labor,  which  is  very  trifling.  Fresh  fish  oftal 
is  of  equal  value  with  the  fish.  v.  b.  b. 


Out-Door  Whitewash. 


A  house-painter  on  Long-Island,  says  the  Am.  Agricul¬ 
turist. ,  gives  the  following  recipe  for  making  out-door 
whitewash  :  Take  unslaked  lime  and  put  it  in  a  bucket, 
with  about  as  much  water  as  will  be  required  in  use. 
Then  throw  in  about  half  a  pound  of  tallow  or  lard  for  a 
peck  of  lime.  As  the  lime  slakes,  the  heat  will  melt  the 
tallow,  when  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  stirred  in — the  stirrings 
to  be  repeated  frequently  during  use,  If  any  grease  rises 
to  the  surface.  This  washes  off  less  readily  than  any 
other  kind  he  has  tried,  and  is  at  once  cheap  and  readily 
available. 


C5rtts  Tar. 


The  value  of  gas  tar  judiciously  applied  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  insect  attacks  on  fruits  and  vegetables  lias  been 
admitted  for  years.  Like  many  other  valuable  applica¬ 
tions,  many  persons,  used  it  without  skill,  and  being  of  a 
very  caustic  nature,  injured  their  trees.  Experience  has 
shown  a  safe  method  of  applying  it,  which  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  many  skillful  cultivators  who  have  tried  it.  The 
plan  is  to  smear  rags  with  the  tar,  and  hang  them  in  the 
branches  of  trees  likely  to  be  infested  with  the  curculio. 
We  are  assured  that  this  has  checked  their  depredations 
on  the  plum  crop  to  a  sensible  extent  this  season.  Gas 
tar  is  also  successfully  employed  on  other  vegetables  to 
chase  off  insects,  as  its  odor  is  very  offensive  to  them.  A 
correspondent  has  kindly  offered  to  furnish  his  method 
of  applying  it  to  squashes,  cucumbers,  &c. 


Soft-shelled.  Eggs. 


Your  correspondent  wishes  a  remedy  for  the  soft-shell 
egg  producing  propensity  of  the  turkey  he  has.  I  had  a 
very  fine  henYhat  was  similarly  constituted.  I  regarded 
it  as  owing  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  lack  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  food  required  to  remove  the  cause.  I  fed  her  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  linseed  oil  three  times  a  day,  feeding  very 
sparingly  for  about  a  week,  after  which  she  laid  eggs 
perfectly  healthy.  I  might  philosophise  upon  the  action, 
i  but  deem  it  unnecessary,  k.  w. 
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French’s  Treatise  on  Farm  Drainage. 


AVe  hare  already  given  a  brief  notice  of  this  very 
useful  book,  but  a  more  extended  notice  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  work  and  to  our  readers.  No  treatise  of  the  kind, 
published  in  this  country,  contains  nearly  so  much  val¬ 
uable  information  on  the  subject  of  drainage,  and  es¬ 
pecially  such  as  farmers  wish  to  apply  directly  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  principal  heads  under  which  this  information 
is  given,  are  historical  notices — rain  and  evaporation — 
drainage  of  high  lands — modes  of  operating,  including 
drainage  with  tile — depth — modes  of  laying  out  drains 
— distance  asunder — outlets,  wells  and  traps — position, 
size  and  junction — tile  machines — cost — implements — 
effects— drainage  of  cellars— draining  swamps — legisla¬ 
tion  as  affecting  drainage,  and  drainage  legislation — 
draining  stiff  clays — obstructions,  Ac.  Under  these  differ¬ 
ent  heads  we  are  furnished  with  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  facts. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  work,  and  the  few  errors  which 
it  contains,  result  from  the  same  cause  that  renders  too 
many  good  American  books  defective,  namely,  hasty 
preparation.  Few  men  can  supply  a  complete  practical 
treatise  on  any  subject  who  have  not  spent  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  a  life-time  in  testing  all  its  statements. 
Yet  it  appears  that  the  author,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
had  only  three  years  experience  in  the  use  of  tiles  for 
drainage,  although  they  are  regarded  generally  as  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  results.  He  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  some  singular  mistakes  in  relation  to  their 
first  introduction,  remarking  on  p.  47,  “  We  cannot 
learn  that  cylindrical  pipes  have  ever  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  till  the  summer  of  1858,  when  the 
engineers  of  the  Now- York  Central  Park  procured  them 
to  be  made,”  Ac.  The  same  remark  is  repeated  else¬ 
where.  We  have  known  several  manufacturers  who 
have  for  the  last  ten  years  confined  their  operation  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  pipe-tile ;  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ments,  extending  back  many  years,  we  have  never  laid 
any  other ;  and  some  of  the  experiments  which  he 
quotes  ns  having  proved  so  successful  in  New-York, 
were  actually  performed  nearly  ten  years  ago  with  pipe- 
tile.  Such  a  mistake  as  this  is  hardly  excusable  in  one 
who  takes  the  position  of  a  general  teacher  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  relation  to  the  pressure  of  water  in  soils  against 
the  tile,  he  quotes  from  a  British  writer  who  says : 
“  The  pressure  due  to  a  head  of  water  of  four  or  five  feet, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  force  with  which  water  will 
come  through  the  crevices  of  a  hatch,  with  that  depth 
of  water  above  it.  Now,  there  is  the  same  pressure  of 
water  to  enter  the  vacuum  in  the  pipe  drain,  as  there  is 
against  the  hatches,  supposing  the  land  to  be  full  to  the 
surface.”  Although  the  author  seems  to  express  some 
doubts  of  this  statement  in  a  general  way,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  counteracting  force  of  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  which  must  constantly  wary  with  the  fineness  of  the 
particles  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  with  the  quantity  of 
water  held  by  it.  If,  for  example,  there  were  nothing 
but  loose  stones  above  the  tile,  the  pressure  of  water  in 
their  crevices  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  an  equal 
head  of  clear  water.  As  the  crevices  become  smaller, 
the  pressure  would  constantly  diminish  until  the  soil 
would  assume  the  character  of  a  spolige,  and!  Bold  a 
large  portion  of  water  without  any  pressure  whatever. 
The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil  would  also 
constantly  affect  the  result.  AVhen  at  first  deluged  with 
heavy  rains,  the  pressure  would  be  formidable  ;  but  this 


pressure  would  constantly  dimmish  with  the  quantity, 
until  the  weight  of  the  water  would  be  equal  to  the 
capillary  force,  when  it  would  cease  to  run. 

In  another  place,  the  author  gives  the  natural  slope 
of  banks  of  earth  as  varying  from  21°  to  55°  with  the 
horizon,  and  adds  that  the  natural  slope  of  “  common 
earth”  is  33°  42’, — a  degree  of  precision  wholly  chi¬ 
merical,  with  so  wide  a  generic  appellation,  the  varia- 
•  tion  in  “  common  earth  ”  being  at  least  some  degrees, 
instead  of  being  brought  down  to  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  degree.  A  want  of  precision,  again,  occurs  in  giving 
the  proper  size  of  tile  on  p.  159,  where  we  are  told  that 
two-inch  pipe,  with  50  feet  distance  asunder,  for  loose 
soils,  and  less  for  compact  soils,  is  enough.  The  length 
of  the  drain,  as  controlling  the  size  of  the  pipe,  a  most 
important  consideration,  is  entirely  omitted.  If,  for 
example,  a  two-inch  pipe  will  carry  off  while  running 
full  the  surplus  water  of  an  acre  in  48  hours,  then  such 
a  drain  for  each  50  feet,  and  53  rods  long,  would  become 
full  in  a  wet  time.  If  longer,  the  pipe  must  therefore 
be  largor,  or  else  pass  into  a  larger  main  pipe.  AVith 
regard  to  the  depth  of  ditches,  he  shows  clearly  that 
in  many  soils  it  will  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  to  cut 
ditches  four  feet  deep  as  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  Yet 
he  advocates  the  former  depth  in  all  practical  cases. 
Three  feet  drainage  will  usually  cost  $25  to  $30  per 
acre  ;  four  feet  drainage  would  therefore  become  nearly 
impracticable,  if  $50  or  $60  per  acre  were  required. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  four  foot  drain  is  generally 
much  better  than  one  extending  downward  only  three 
feet.  But  in  many  instances  the  latter  will  answer 
every  desired  purpose;  and  if  in  a  strong  adhesive  soil, 
be  safer  than  a  four-foot  drain  in  a  porous  soil.  The 
objection  to  a  shallow  drain  is  the  liability  of  the  surface 
water  to  pass  turbid  into  the  pipe,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  must  deposit  more  or  less  sediment,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  years  become  choked.  A  well  constructed  drain 
in  a  strong  subsoil,  three  feet  depth,  can  scarcely  ever 
receive  any  water  that  has  not  been  rendered  clear  by 
filtering  downwards.  In  porous  gravel  or  sand,  the  re¬ 
sult  may  often  be  different.  Our  author  does  not  even 
allude  to  the  mode,  published  in  detail  in  this  pajter  bust 
year,  of  reducing  the  expense  of  cutting  ditches  more 
than  one-half  by  a  ditching-plow,  altough  he  must  have 
seen  the  article  as  he  copies  two  of  its  cuts.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  brush  drains,  he  states  that  the  u  hut-end  should 
be  laid  up-stream,”  a  singular  mistake,  as  this  would 
tend  to  obstruct  the  current,  by  throwing  the  water  back¬ 
wards  as  it  descends  down  through  the  branches. 

He  quotes  largely  from  many  English  works,  and 
from  Prof.  Maras  in  this  country  ;  and  in  this  way  fur¬ 
nishes  much  valuable  matter.  But  authors  do  not  al¬ 
ways  agree ;  and  hence  there  appears  some  occasional 
obscurity  where  the  compiler  cannot  distinctly  point  out 
the  truth  from  his  own  experience.  An  instance  of  this 
want  of  clearness  occurs  where  he  speaks  of  oblique 
drains.  On  p.  149,  he  says,  “  Upon  the  best  view  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  take  of  the  two  systems  as  to  the 
distinction  of  drains,  there  is  but  a  very  small  advan¬ 
tage  in  theory  in  favor  of  either  over  the  other,  in  soil 
which  is  homogeneous.”  On  the  next  page  he  gives 
reasons  why  draining  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  fall  is 
best,  “  applicable  to  all  lands  alike.”  This  apparent 
discrepancy  may  be-  explained,  but  ordinary  readers  will 
be  confused.  The  chapter  on  “rain  and  evaporation,” 
presents  a  condensed  assemblage  of  facts  not  equalled 
for  value  and  extent  in  any  other  work  we  know  of ;  yet 
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these  fiicts  would  be  more  valuable  if  more  point  and 
practical  direction  were  given  to  them. 

The  author  writes  with  a  vigorous  and  spirited  style, 
when  not  compiling  from  others,  and  he  cannot  with¬ 
hold  a  joke  when  it  appears  to  the  point.  He  hits 
clergymen  and  physicians,  but  is  very  careful  of  law¬ 
yers,  of  whom  he  is  one.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
defects  we  have  pointed  out,  an  admirable  performance 
considering  the  time  occupied  in  its  preparation.  We 
advise  every  one  who  wishes  all  the  information  to  be 
had  in  relation  to  drainage,  to  procure  this  as  the  best 
contribution  from  the  American  press  on  the  subject. 


Tillage  of  Heavy  Clays — Subsoiling. 

In  a  recent  brief  article  on  the  “  Depth  of  Plowing,” 
{Co.  Gent.,  June  9,  1859,)  we  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  first  fitting  shallow  soils  by  underdraining  for  profita¬ 
ble  cult  ure  —  commending  that  process  as  the  best  means 
of  loosening  and  improving  lands  of  this  character. 
There  are  some  clays,  however,  so  heavy  and  impervious 
to  water,  that  the  drains  would  need  to  be  very  near 
each  other  to  be  effective,  and  hence  would  be  attended 
with  large  expense.  A  writer  in  the  Rural  New-  Yorker 
— Z.  B.  Choate  of  Canada  West — gives  us  some  very 
sensible  hints  on  the  tillage  of  such  soils,  which  we  con¬ 
dense  below  for  our  readers. 

His  soil  is  such,  he  says,  “  that  if  you  scrape  out  a 
hole  below  plow  depth,  the  water  will  stand  as  in  a 
bowl,” — something  like  that  which  John  Johnston  of 
Seneca  Co.,  visited  some  years  ago  near  Niagara  Falls, 
being  consulted  in  regard  to  its  drainage,  and  which  (as 
he  told  the  writer  on  his  way  back,)  was  so  different 
from  anything  in  his  experience,  that  he  could  advise 
nothing  in  the  matter.  The  water  was  all  on  the  surface 
after  heavy  rains— the  subsoil  seeming  totally  imper¬ 
vious  to  its  admission.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  C.  on  the 
tillage  of  such  a  soil,  and  the  reasons  for  the  course  he 
recommends. 

If,  says  he  in  substance,  you  till  heavy  clay  until  it 
is  as  free  as  }7ou  could  desire,  at  the  first  rain  it  becomes 
saturated  down  plow  depth ;  in  a  few  days  of  hot  sun 
and  drying  wind,  it  becomes  baked  as  hard  as  before 
plowing,  and  any  crop  sown  on  it  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  its  way  above  ground — and  when  it  does  come  up 
has  a  poor  appearance.  Suppose  this  land  plowed  five 
inches  deep,  it  is  plain  that  a  rain  sufficient  to  saturate 
and  make  mud  of  this  soil,  would  have  less  effect  upon 
one  plowed  eight  or  nine  inches,  which  is  considered  a 
good  depth ;  neither  would  it  dry  out  so  quickly,  or  be¬ 
come  so  hard  as  in  the  first  case.  But  we  frequently  have 
rains  that  fill  the  ground  to  that  depth  even,  preventing 
all  work  upon  the  land  for  some  time,  until  it  slowly 
dries  again.  To  remedy  this,  we  must  use  the  subsoil 
plow ,  and  by  running  that  so  as  to  break  the  hard  soil 
six  or  seven  inches  below  plow  depth,  allow  the  water 
to  descend  so  much  deeper  and  give  it  a  better  chance 
to  drain  away  at  the  bottom.  Then  the  rain  that  would 
fill  the  soil  plowed  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
thereby  rendering  it  unfit  to  work  upon,  would  hardly 
affect  it  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  subsoiling  as  a  preventive 
of  the  effects  of  drouth,  we  copy  his  remarks  in  full : 

11  Another  advantage  obtained  from  deep  plowing  in 
clay  soil,  is  found  in  localities  subject  to  severe  drouths, 
as  is  the  case  with  us.  It  will  be  found  if  you  plow 


land  shallow,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly  in  hot  weath¬ 
er,  and  in  a  few  days,  at  most,  after  a  rain  the  soil  is  as 
dry  as  before.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  be 
subsoiled,  it  gives  the  water  a  chance  to  go  down  in  the 
cool  ground  below;  and  we  know  it  must  take  much 
longer  for  moisture  to  evaporate  at  fifteen  inches  below 
the  surface  than  it  would  at  five-  and  by  its  thus  evapo¬ 
rating  gradually,  it  leaves  the  land  soft  and  moist  for  a 
much  longer  period.  In  fact,  you  may  till  a  fallow  on 
clay  in  ever  so  dry  a  season,  if  it  be  subsoiled,  and  you 
will  always  find  it  soft  and  moist,  and  grain  when  sown 
on  it  will  come  up  rapidly.  Some  may  think  the  labor 
and  expense  attendant  on  such  a  course  will  amount  to 
more  than  the  profit  derived  from  it,  but  remember  that, 
although  it  takes  strong  teams  at  first,  you  have  it  to  do 
but  once,  for  when  ground  is  once  broken  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  it  never  becomes  as  hard  again;  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  I  must  differ  from  my  friend  that  advocates  shal¬ 
low  plowing,  who  argues  tha  t  ground  will  settle  together 
harder,  from  being  broken  up.” 


Tobacco  Culture. 


Ens.  Co.  GENT.--Can  jmu  answer  me  through  The 
Cultivator,  the  following  questions  on  the  culture  of 
tobacco  :  Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ;  what  time 
to  plant,  and  transplant;  can  it  be  grown  in  Northern 
New-York;  best  kind  of  soil,  and  its  condition'*  A 
Subscriber.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco  can  be  grown,  and  will  probably  mature  in 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  for  we  have  seen  it  ripen  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Maine  four  years  out  of  five ;  but  we  would 
not  recommend  it  as  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  so  far  north  as  our  correspondent.  It  will  grow 
on  any  soil ;  but  a  deep  mellow  loam,  plowed  in  the  fall 
and  cross-plowed  in  the  spring,  and  well  manured,  is 
best  adapted  to  it.  Considerable  quantities  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  Connecticut,  and  it  is  a  practice  there  to  put  on 
about  thirty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre. 
The  land  for  planting  should  be  a  southern  exposure, 
and  the  beds  should  be  prepared  for  seeding  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  At  that  season 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost, 
and  after  they  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  are  out 
the  way  of  frost,  they  should  be  frequently  hoed.  The 
season  of  transplanting  will  vary  with  the  location,  but 
usually  in  northern  and  high  latitudes  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  June.  Tobacco  requires  a  mild  warm 
season,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  plants 
should  be  started  as  early  as  possible.  The  culture  of 
this  plant  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  usually  adopt¬ 
ed  for  Indian  corn— the  plow,  cultivator,  and  hand-hoe, 
being  frequently  used  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
loosen  the  earth.  The  plants  should  be  transplanted  in 
rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  for  it  can  then 
be  worked  with  less  damage  to  the  roots. 

We  stated  in  the  June  no.  of  The  Cultivator,  that 
tobacco  seed  brought  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  could  be 
obtained  free,  by  addressing  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Bragg,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  whom  we  refer  our  correspondent  for 
the  seed,  and  also  for  any  further  imformation  in  regard 
to  its  culture,  which  he  may  wish. 

Remedy  for  Blticlt  Ants. 

Messrs.  Editors— We  have  been  annoyed  for  several 
years,  by  large  black  ants  in  our  pantries  and  closets.  Wre 
last  summer  discovered  accidentally,  that  ground  coffee 
was  an  antidote  for  them.  We  continued  to  scatter  it 
about  their  haunts  through  the  season,  and  so  far  through 
this  ;  and  we  are  now  confident  that  it  will  drive  them 
from  any  locality.  They  must  be  followed  from  one  clos¬ 
et  to  another,  till  they  disappear,  m.  a.  k.  Schaghticoke. 
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Jolt. 


Croskill’s  Clod  Crusher. 


Messrs.  Eds. — Allow  me  to  correct  so  much  of  your 
reply  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  John  A.  Dougherty,  p. 
305,  no.  of  May  12,  as  relates  to  this  invaluable  farm 
implement.  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  I  had  one  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Burrill  of  Geneva,  who  bad  got  out 
patterns  from  England  that  season ;  and  I  presume 
they  can  still  make  them.  Mine  cost  $60,  and  is  worth 
three  times  $60  on  my  heavy  clay  soil.  One  year  I 
rolled  my  wheat  in  alternate  lands  with  my  Crosskill 
and  a  large  wooden  roller,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a 
marked  difference  in  the  plants  the  whole  autumn,  in 
favor  of  the  Crosskill.  As  it  was  all  winter  killed,  I 
could  not  test  it  further. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  I  saw  mention  made  in  the 
Southern  Planter  of  this  clod  crusher,  manufactured 
i  in  either  Richmond  or  Baltimore,  and  considerably 
used  in  Virginia.  The  price,  however,  was  nearly 
double  what  I  paid  for  mine,  w  C.  s. 


Privy  Arrangements. 

Near  most  human  habitations  a  nuisance  is  tolerated, 
because  it  is  deemed  necessary,  which,  however,  with 
a  little  pains,  and  at  trifling  expense  might  be  avoided. 

As  this  is  not  an  attractive  subject  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible  my  own  method,  and  commend  it  to 
those  who  have  not  adopted  a  better-one. 

The  building  is,  of  course,  located  in  the  back  yard  ; 
the  rear  standing  flush  with  the  fence  that  encloses  the 
garden.  Instead  of  digging  and  stoning  up  a  pit  or 
vault,  raise  the  frame  and  a  wall,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  ;  or  cheaper  still,  place  it  on 
square  blocks  at  the  corners,  so  as  to  side  down  to  the 
ground  on  the  three  sides  next  your  yard,  and  if  more 
space  is  desired  under  the  floor,  dig  away  the  earth  a 
few  inches  before  placing  the  building  on  the  founda¬ 
tion. 

Next,  construct  of  plank,  a  box  of  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  the  corners  halved  and  spiked  together  with 
large  nails,  or  otherwise  strongly  made,  and  of  dimen¬ 
sions  to  occupy  the  space  beneath  the  floor.  This  box 
is  mounted  on  four  cast  iron  wheels,  or  castors,  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  with  the  proper  fasten¬ 
ings,  you  will  procure  at  a  few  shillings  cost  at  the 
hardware  store.  For  this  to  run  on,  lay  down  a  couple 
of  plank,  extending  out  a  few  feet  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  on  which  nail  a  strip  of  board  outside  the 
wheels  to  keep  them  from  running  of  the  track.  The 
car  furnished  in  this  manner  is  easily  drawn  ont,  and 
pushed  back  to  its  place  as  occasion  requires. 

From  some  neighboring  marsh  or  pond  hole,  when 
dry  and  light  draw  a  few  loads  of  muck,  or  for  lack  of 
this  any  other  earth,  aud  pile  in  a  heap  near  where 
the  box  is  to  be  drawn  out.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 


box  with  the  dry  muck  or  earth,  and  your  arrange¬ 
ment  is  complete,  more  convenient  than  a  deep  pit,  and 
at  less  expense. 

As  often  as  necessary,  draw  out  the  dirt  ear,  shovel 
the  contents  on  an  Irish  dirt  barrow,  wheel  it  off  to  a 
convenient  place  for  a  compost  heap  and  dump  it  down  ; 
always  using  sufficient  earth,  lime,  ashes,  plaster  or 
something  of  the  kind  to  keep  everything  covered  that 
would  be  offensive  to  sight  or  smell.  This,  by  the  by, 
should  be  one  of  the  chores  to  be  attended  to,  and  not 
neglected,  and  if  not  unreasonably  neglected  ean  be 
done  by  man  or  boy  in  five  minutes  time. 

By  this  simple  method  a  nuisance  often  intolerable, 
is  not  only  got  rid  of,  but  turned  to  valuable  account,  si. 


Early  Melons  and  Squashes. 

Melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes,  as  gardeners  well 
know,  are  very  difficult  to  transplant.  Their  roots  quickly 
spread  in  every  direction,  and  they  are  sensitive  to  the 
mutilation  they  must  necessarily  receive  when  the  work 
is  done  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Various  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to.  One  of  which  has  succeeded  tolerably 
well,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  in  an  inverted  piece  of  turf,  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  earth  of  a  hot-bed,  and  before  many  leaves 
are  made,  to  remove  the  young  plants,  with  the  pieces  of 
turf,  to  the  open  ground.  There  are  but  two  difficulties 
here.  The  turf  does  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  large 
enough  before  removal ;  and  grass  is  apt  to  spring  up 
from  the  pieces. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

A  better  way  is  to  make  email  open  baskets,  set  them 
in  the  hot-bed,  and  plant  the  seeds  within  them.  The 
baskets  do  not  impede  the  roots,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  the  whole,  basket,  earth  and  plants,  is  re¬ 
moved  and  set  in  a  hole  previously  cut  in  open  ground. 
The  baskets  are  easily  made  by  tying  together  with  twine, 
as  shown  in  fiig.  1,  two  basket  splints,  basswood  or  other 
bark  ;  then  with  another  piece  tied  together  at  the  ends, 
form  the  hoop,  flg.  2  ;  thirdly,  bring  the  ends  of  the  two 
first  mentioned  pieces  down  over  this  hoop,  tying  by 
twine,  and  the  basket  is  made,  fig.  3.  If  the  soil  is  light 
and  friable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interweave  a  few  more 
splints  or  twigs  ;  but  if  tenacious,  a  more  open  basket 
will  do.  An  active  hand  will  make  many  of  these  baskets 
in  an  hour  ;  and  they  will  not  only  give  earlier  results, 
but  save  largely  from  squash  bugs  and  other  insects. 


To  Prevent  Bee  NTotlrs. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  Co.  Gent,  of  May  26th,  con¬ 
tains  an  inquiry  of  B.  J.  T.,  of  Tennessee,  whose  bees  are 
disturbed  by  moth  worms,  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  to 
reply.  My  suggestion  is  that  about  four  or  five  days  after 
they  have  swarmed  (the  period  of  swarming  being,  in  this 
latitude,  about  the  15th  of  June,)  or  in  about  15  days  after 
they  should  have  swarmed,  in  the  middle  of  a  clear;  warm 
day,  when  the  thermometer  indicates  90°  and  upwards — 
put  on  thick  over-clothing,  veil  and  stout  leather  mittens, 
and  turn  the  hive  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  nearly  upside 
down.  Break  out  the  brood  comb,  one  piece  at  a  time, 
and  pass  it  to  an  assistant  to  brush  oft’  the  bees.  Then 
take  it  quickly  to  a  dark  room,  place  it  on  a  tea-tray,  on 
which  slats  have  been  previously  placed,  to  save  any 
honey  or  bees  which  may  be  attached  to  it.  In  case  any 
bees  should  be  found  in  the  coral)  when  in  the  room,  have 
a  small  aperture  in  the  shutter  for  them  to  pass  out. 
Replace  the  hive,  and  the  following  day  you  will  find  the 
bees  vigorously  at  work,  building  up  a  new  comb.  Keep 
the  boxes  on  at  all  times  during  the  honey  making  season.  1 

The  brood  combs  should  be  taken  out  every  year,  and 
never  left  beyond  the  second,  as  they  become  black  and 
filthy,  and  unfit  for  them  to  breed  in.  Amos  Fish.  Al¬ 
bany ,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Alexander’s  Annual  Stock  Sale. 

Lexington,  Ky,,  June  1,  1859. 

L.  Tocker,  Esq. — Mr.  Alexander’s  fifth  Annual 
Sale  of  Short-Iiorn  cattle  and  South-Down  sheep,  has 
just  closed.  Mr.  Kelly',  Cornell,  Olcott  and  John¬ 
son,  of  New- York,  and  Geo.  IIartshorne  of  New-Jer- 
sey,  arrived  here  last  evening.  I  was  delighted  with 
Kentucky  after  I  had  travelled  about  150  miles,  and 
reached  Bourbon  county,  and  the  far  famed  blue-grass 
pastures  near  Paris.  The  fields,  studded  with  shade 


trees,  and  superb  herds  of  Short-Horns  scattered  over 
them,  presented  a  picture  of  itself  which  amply  repays 
a  journey  here.  Extensive  fields  of  wheat  and  winter 
barley  are  seen,  and  generally  promising  a  rich  yield — 
the  grain  fully  headed  in  many  fields — and  should  the 
weather  prove  favorable  a  large  yield  will  be  given. 
But  corn  is  the  crop  of  Kentucky,  and  such  fields  are 
seldom  seen  at  the  north.  The  fields  were  being  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  cultivator  for  the  first  time,  and  looked 
very  promising.  Occasional  fields  of  hemp,  oats  and 
rye  are  seen  ;  but  in  Bourbon  and  Fayette,  wheat  and 
Indian  corn  are  the  leading  crops,  though  winter  barley 
I  think  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  The  mea¬ 
dow  land  is  not  extensive  ;  the  corn  in  this  state  answer¬ 
ing  mainly,  I  presume,  for  feeding  cattle.  Their  pas¬ 
tures  are  beautiful.  Blue  grass  and  white  clover  will 
turn  out  Short-Horns  for  the  shambles,  which  no  country 
can  excel— and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  red  top  or 
June  grass  of  New- York  and  white  clover,  is  apparent¬ 
ly,  and  I  think  really  the  same — and  our  pasture  fields 
may  be  as  rich  as  these  in  many  parts  of  our  state,  as 
they  are  now  in  Putnam  and  Dutchess,  and  in  Steuben 
ami  some  other  counties. 

We  went  over  to  Mr.  Alexander’s  farm,  about  15 
miles  from  here,  this  morning,  and  found  everything  in 
order  for  the  sale,  and  a  collection  of  about  500  gentle¬ 
men.  Among  others  were  Vice-President  J.  C.  Breck- 
enridge,  Hon.  Jas.  B.  Clay,  W.  R.  and  Jeremiah  Duncan, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Warfield,  Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Scott,  late  Secretary  of  the  State  Ag.  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  present  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gallagher, 
Mr.  Byram  of  the  Valley  Farmer,  Louisville,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  largely  interested  in  cattle  breeding. 
The  cattle  were  all  labeled  with  the  numbers  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue,  and  at  11  o’clock  precisely  the  first  animal  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ring  and  was  offered  for  sale,  a  practice 
that  should  ever  be  observed  at  public  sales.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  announced  at  his  house  that  this  would  be  done, 
and  it  was  to  the  letter.  There  were  no  purchasers  out 
of  the  state,  except  those  from  New-York,  and  one  each 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  western  people  who  usually 
attend  these  sales  from  that  section,  did  not  appear  ow¬ 
ing  probably  to  the  money  pressure  which  still  prevails 
there.  The  bulls  were  sold  first — all  but  one,  who  was 
so  unmanageable  that  he  could  not  with  safety  be 
brought  into  the  ring. 

Twenty  bulls  were  sold,  bringing  $2,720 — the  highest 
priced,  $155,  descended  from  the  Balco  stock,  which  is 
a  favorite  here — the  whole  averaging  $131  each. 

The  cows  and  heifers  were  sold,  twenty-three  in  num¬ 
ber,  bringing  $2,715,  and  averaging  $129,  and  upwards 
— the  highest  priced  heifer,  Cherry  3d,  a  beautiful  ani¬ 
mal,  $335. 

The  following  animals  were  purchased  by  New-York¬ 
ers  : 

Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck — for  himself  : 

Mansfield,  roan  bull  calf,  9  months  old,  sired  by  Fordham 


Duke, . . . . . . .  $90 

Miss  Walter  2d,  6  years  old,  roan, .  170 

Mary  Martin,  2  years  6  months  old,  roan,  . .  50 

Miss  Wiley,  1  year  old,  roan, .  100 

Verity  3d,  8  months  old,  white, . .  95 

Hope,  7  months  old,  red  and  white, .  50 

For  lion.  A.  B.  Conger,  Waldberg: 

Prunella,  imported.  4£  years  old,  roan,  . .  $250 


E.  Cornell  of  Ithaca,  for  himself  and  friends  in  Ohio  : 


Bull  Mortimer,  roan,  8  months,  by  Fordham  Duke,  $50 


Cow  Hannah,  roan,  1J  years  old, .  100 

do.  Mary  Bell,  red,  1£  years  old,  . .  60 

do.  Mary  Carr,  red,  1  year  old, .  120 

do.  Hostess,  roan,  I  believe,  1  year  old, . .  95 


The  purchases  by  these  gentlemen  were  very  judicious, 
and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  will  be  heard  of  again 
in  some  other  States,  in  competition  for  laurels  to  be 
honorably  won.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Cornell,  I  believe, 
purchased  the  largest  number  of  animals  of  any  pur¬ 
chasers  at  the  sale. 

Mr.  Alexander  sold  eleven  South-Down  yearling 
bucks  for  $384 — averaging  nearly  $35  each,  and  three 
Cots  wold  bucks  for  $56. 

The  whole  amount  of  sales : 


Bulls, . .  $2,720 

Cows  and  heifers, . . .  2,715 

Sheep, .  384 


$5,819 

Although  these  prices  are  not  large  in  the  aggregate, 
I  think,  considering  the  times,  the  sale  is  not  a  very 
discouraging  one. 

The  breeding  stallions,  “  Lexington,”  “  Scythian,” 
imported,  and  “Review,”  were  shown  in  the  ring  in  fine 
condition,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Lexington  is 
limited  to  75  mares  at  $100  each — has  already  served 
64.  Scythian  is  limited  to  60  mares  at  $75  each— has 
already  served  38.  Review  has  served  35  mares  at  $50 
each. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  50  thorough-bred  breeding  mares. 
The  income  from  the  horses  must  be  very  large.  Mr. 
Alexander  has  a  splendid  farm,  and  in  fine  order  and 
very  attractive.  Will  give  you  particulars  hereafter. 
Our  reception  in  Kentucky  was  most  cordial  and  gratify¬ 
ing,  and  we  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  trip,  new 
acquaintances  formed,  and  new  views  impressed  upon  us 
of  the  immense  advantages  and  resources  of  the  West¬ 
ern  country,  especially  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  b.  p.  j. 


Clxeap  Paint  for*  Buildings. 

Eds.  Country  Gent.— Inquiry  is  made  for  a  cheap 
paint  for  outside  of  houses  and  fences.  Tho  following 
receipe  is  cheap  and  good  : 

One  bushel  unslacked  lime. 

Half  a  gallon  salt. 

Three  pounds  allum,  powdered. 

Three  pounds  salaratus. 

Mix  and  put  in  a  tight  barrel  with  one  bead  out.  If 
the  lime  is  quite  fresh,  cold  water— if  not,  then  use  hot 
water.  Keep  stirring  while  slacking,  adding  water  as  re¬ 
quired,  so  as  not  to  become  dry  at  any  time.  If  it  heats 
dry  it  becomes  lumpy,  and  must  not  be  overflowed  with 
water  so  as  to  prevent  the  slacking  going  on.  Stir  up  well 
from  the  bottom.  When  finished  it  may  be  thick  as 
mush.  When  to  he  applied  by  a  brush,  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  the  consistency  of  whitewash — about  the  thickness 
of  cream.  Apply  the  first  coat  very  thoroughly,  filling 
every  crack  or  interstice  between  the  bricks  or  in  the 
hoards.  For  wooden  fences  a  second  coat  of  the  same 
material  is  all  that  is  required.  Those  who  desire  to  have 
some  other  color  than  white,  can  add  coloring  matter  to 
taste. 

For  Brick  Houses. — For  the  second  coat,  add  to  the 
first  named  materials  12  pounds  of  melted  tallow,  and 
mix  as  before.  This  coat  is  impervious  to  water— is 
brighter.  lookitTg  clean  longer  than  paint,  and  preserves 
the  cement  between  the  bricks  better  than  paint.  It  costs 
but  little  to  renew  this,  say  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  washed  his  two  story  brick  house, 
about  40  feet  square,  seven  years  ago,  and  again  this 
spring.  He  is  an  old  gentleman.  It  occupied  himself  one 
day,  and  a  hired  man  half  a  day  for  this  one  coat.  He 
says  if  a  painter  offered  to  paint  gratis,  he  should  not  do 
it,  for  reasons  given  in  foregoing.  The  difficulty,  if  any, 
is  in  the  mixing  of  the  materials  properly.  It  cannot  fail 
to  please,  especially  on  the  brick.  Isaac  Dillon.  Zanes- 
vills,  O. 
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Hay  and  Hay -Making. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  hay  crop  we  need  scarcely 
remark — save  that  its  value  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
product  of  the  northern  section  of  our  country.  That 
this  value  might  be  largely  increased  without  extending 
the  area  devoted  to  grass,  or  giving  more  time  to  its 
manufacture  into  hay,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  for 
the  value  of  hay,  as  food  for  stock,  accords  with  the  carp 
and  judgment  bestowed  on  its  making,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hay  and  straw  is  not  so  much  in  the  plants 
themselves,  as  in  the  stage  of  growth  in  which  they  are 
cut,  and  the  curing  they  receive.  One  farmer  may 
keep  his  stock  in  thriving,  fattening  order  through  the 
winter,  while  another,  although  he  feeds  the  product  of 
more  acres  of  meadow,  shall  find  them  constantly  fail¬ 
ing  in  condition.  The  first  has  bay  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  “  of  such  a  quality,  that  a  given  quantity 
of  it  will  produce  nearly  as  many  pounds  of  meat  or 
milk,  as  the  grass  itself  would  have  produced  if  eaten 
in  a  green  state.” 

In  what  stage  of  the  growth  of  grass  it  shall  be  cut, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  cured,  have  long 
been  acknowledged  questions  important  to  the  practical 
farmer,  though  as  yet  no  decisions  in  which  all  acqui¬ 
esce,  have  made  any  one  practice  the  general  one.  Some 
cut  in  the  season  of  flowering  before  the  blossoms  have 
fallen ;  others  not  until  the  seed  has  formed ;  and  others 
still,  defer  the  operati  on  (with  some  grasses,)  until  it  is 
fully  ripe.  Some  cure  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;  others  seek  to  perform  the  same  process 
with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  labor ;  and  others  still 
would  keep  the  hay  as  fully  shaded  as  may  be  while 
drying.  Each  class  bring  arguments  to  sustain  their 
methods  of  procedure,  both  in  cutting  and  curing  ;  but 
to  our  mind,  chemistry  and  practical  analogy  teach  us 
valuable  lessons  on  the  subject,  which,  in  a  condensed 
form,  we  shall  attempt  to  present  to  the  reader.  We 
may  state  that  our  attention  was  first  drawn  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  subject,  ten  years  since,  by  an  article  in  The 
Cultivator ,  giving  extracts  from  a  scientific  report  made 
by  Dr.  Thompson  for  the  British  Royal  Ag.  Society. 

Chemistry  sliowrs  us  that  all  plants  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  at  the  period  of 
flowering,  and  that  the  sugar  and  gluten  of  the  grass, 
and  a  few  other  soluble  ingredients,  constitute  its  chief 
value  as  food  for  animals.  These  rapidly  diminish  as 
the  seed  forms,  changing  into  insoluble  woody  fibre,  and 
the  hay,  which  should  as  far  ns  may  be  resemble  grass 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  is  worth  much  less  if  not  made 
until  after  that  period.  There  are  but  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  we  believe  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
the  June  grass,  and  some  others  which  furnish  but  a 
light  amount  of  stem,  and  are  most  valuable  for  their 
leaves,  which  continue  growing  through  the  summer, 
may  stand  past  the  flowering  stage  without  loss. 

The  advocates  of  ripe  hay  bring  as  an  argument  in 
their  favor,  the  fact  that  such  hay  yields  the  greatest 
amount  of  extract  when  boiled,  and  that  therefore  it 
must  contain  most  nutriment.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  boiling  very  imperfectly  imitates  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  experiments  with  the  living  animal  con¬ 
firm  what  chemical  analysis  teaches,  that  the  best  hay 
is  that  cut  and  properly  cured  at  the  period  of  blos¬ 
soming. 

That  process  of  curing  which  shall  most  perfectly  re¬ 
tain  the  nutritive  properties  present  in  the  plant,  is  the  ■ 


best  process.  We  do  not  wish  to  change  or  evaporate  the 
juicesof  the  grass,  but  only  to  dry  out  the  water.  In  dry¬ 
ing  herbs  for  medicinal  and  culinary  uses,  the  experience 
of  many  centuries  teaches  that  drying  in  the  shade  is  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  In  making 
hay  this  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished,  but  the  plan 
which  most  nearly  secures  it— that  of  curing  in  the 
swath  and  cock-  is  a  good  and  safe  one  ;  advantageous 
also,  ns  requiring  less  exposure  to  injury  from  rain  than 
any  other. 

Clover  hay  and  coarse  herdsgrass  especially  need  to 
be  cured  in  the  shade,  as  they  bear  little  handling  while 
dry,  without  loss  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  When  mowed, 
let  the  grass  get  fairly  wilted  and  all  external  moisture 
dried  off  while  in  the  swath,  with  perhaps  a  single 
thorough  shaking  up  and  spreading,  and  then  put  into 
cocks,  and  it  will  be  cured  with  very  little  loss  of  value. 
The  partial  fermentation  or  “sweating”  which  it  under¬ 
goes,  causes  but  slight  change  in  its  constituent  parts — 
save  that  it  separates  the  water  therefrom — and  after 
standing  thus  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  needs  little  or  no 
after-tending  to  prepare  it  for  storage,  and  has  far  less 
of  that  harsh  and  strawy  character  than  it  would  possess 
if  cured  in  a  different  manner.  In  curing  by  this 
method,  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  hay  is  not  put 
up  before  it  is  fully  wilted,  and  that  the  cocks  be  small 
and  well  constructed,  so  that  the  sweating  process  be  not 
carried  to  an  excess,  and  induce  so  great  a  fermentation 
as  to  decompose  the  sugar  of  the  hay,  changing  it  to 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  soon  evaporate. 

Tho  weather  has  a  great  influence  on  the  value  of  the 
hay  crop,  but  this  we  cannot  long  foresee,  or  at  all  control. 
If  it  should  prove  unfavorable  and  constantly  changing, 
wc  have  found  that  hay  already  cut  had  best  remain  in 
the  swath — retaining  its  value  thus  unstirred,  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  with  repeated  dryings  and  wetings.  Nothing 
so  injures  hay  as  washing  by  rain,  and  this,  if  many 
times  repeated,  will  totally  destroy  its  value  as  food  for 
animals.  The  provision  of  bay-caps  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  These  will  often  enable  the  farmer  to  secure 
hay  in  good  order,  which  w'ould  otherwise  be  seriously 
injured.  In  getting  in  hay  imperfectly  cured,  if  it  can 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  the 
load,  it  will  become  better  fit  for  storing.  It  will  proba¬ 
bly  heat  slightly  in  that  time,  which  will  be  arrested 
by  the  process  of  unloading,  and  leave  the  hay  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured  for  the  mow. 

Good  tools  and  good  workmen  aro  essential  to  the 
economical  performance  of  hay-making.  There  is  more 
ease,  as  well  as  completeness,  with  the  good  workman 
in  the  performance  of  his  labors,  and  good  tools  are  also 
a  great  aid  in  these  respects.  Order  and  readiness  in 
the  whole  round  of  preparation,  give  largely  increased 
facilities  for  pushing  forward  this  and  all  other  farm 
operations.  It  is  important  to  secure  ample  means  to 
do  every  thing  as  and  when  it  should  be,  since  so  much 
depends  on  the  right  curing  and  securing  of  this  great 
product.  The  general  use  of  mowing  machines  and 
other  labor-saving  implements,  render  farmers  to  some 
degree  independent  of  manual  labor,  often  difficult  to 
be  secured,  and  always  dear  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
These  improvements  will  often  enable  the  usual  laborers 
of  the  farm  to  secure  in  good  order,  fifty  acres  of  mea¬ 
dow  more  readily  than  they  could  have  got  in  ten  with¬ 
out  their  aid. 

Hay  Caps. — I  used  one  hundred  last  year,  and  like 
them  so  well  that  I  shall  procure  more  this  season,  c.  w.  6. 
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Red  Top  and  June  Grass. 

Writing  “  About  Grass,”  in  the  Rural  New -  Yorker , 
H.  T.  B.  of  Wyoming  Co.,  says  “  red  top  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  wet  land,  and  should  be  propagated  with  more 
care— its  seed  is  seldom  sa  ved  for  sale  or  sowing.”  This 
is  very  true  of  Western  New- York.  New  England  far¬ 
mers  make  more  account  of  it,  and  we  believe  find  it 
profitable  to  do  so.  In  Western  New-York,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  “comes  in  of  itself”  on  swampy  land,  and  if  cut  at 
the  right  time  makes  very  palatable  hay.  It.  should  be 
cut  while  yet  red  top,  and  before  so  bleached  that  the 
heads  are  nearly  white. 

Of  J une  grass  he  remarks,  “  It  is  not  considered  re¬ 
spectable,  *  *  but  it  covers  many  an  acre,  which 

would  never  be  seeded  except  on  the  “  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.”  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  makes  a  very 
good  growth,  and  is  valuable  as  early  feed.  Where  it 
predominates  in  meadows,  it  should  be  cut  by  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  formed,  and  it 
makes  exceedingly  nutritious  hay.”  This  grass  is  the 
same  as  the  far-famed  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  should 
receive  better  consideration  among  farmers. 


The  “  Ingalls’  Cow.” 

Messrs.  Editors  I  notice  considerable  has  been  said 
in  the  Country  Gentleman  recently,  about  the  Oakes 
cow,  and  the  great  amount  of  milk  and  butter  which  she 
yielded.  I  wish  to  present  to  the  readers  of  your  jour¬ 
nal,  an  account  of  a  remarkable  cow,  formerly  owned  by 
lion.  Tlanibal  Ingalls  of  Mercer,  in  this  state. 

In  1847  an  account  of  this  cow  was  published  in  the 
Maine  Farmer,  containing  a  statement  given  by  Mr.  In¬ 
galls,  of  the  yield  of  his  cow  in  milk  and  butter,  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  ending  J  une  27,  1847.  This  I  will  copy  : 

Lbs.  Oz 


First  week — whole  weight  of  milk, . 353 

Average  per  day, — . .  50  7 

Greatest  weight  in  one  day, .  53  8 

Whole  weight  of  butter,  1st  week, .  19  10 

Second  week— ivhole  weight  of  milk, .  367  4 

Average  per  day, .  52  8 

Greatest  weight  in  one  day, .  56  4 

Whole  weight  of  butter,  2d  week,  . .  21 


making  forty  pounds  ten  ounces  of  butter  in  fourteen 
days,  requiring  eiglieeen  pounds  of  milk  to  make  one 
pound  of  butter. 

The  Ingalls  cow  was  of  a  native  breed  crossed  with  the 
Durham,  at  this  time  was  nine  years  old,  of  good  size, 
gentle  and  kind. 

The  history  of  this  cow  is  thus  given  :  “  She  was  calv. 
ed  December,  1837.  IleiL  mother  is  described  as  being  a 
small  black  cow  of  the  native  breed.  She  had  a  calf  when 
two  years  old,  and  at  that  time  gave  a  very  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  rich  milk,  and  continued  to  increase  in  milk  until 
she  was  six  years  old.  She  then  began  to  run  down,  and 
finally  got  so  feeble  that  she  could  not  get  up  alone  ;  all 
of  which  time  she  gave  more  milk  than  two  other  cows 
which  were  considered  first  rate.  Neither  her  milk  or 
butter  was  ever  weighed,  but  it  is  thought  she  gavo  as 
much  as  the  “  Ingalls  cow.”  When  about  worn  out  she 
was  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Newcomb  True  of  Mercer,  who 
with  great  care  and  nursing  sutceded  in  raising  from  her 
one  of  the  best  cows  the  country  ever  afforded— the  “  In¬ 
galls  cow.”  No  reason  can  now  be  given  why  she  and 
her  descendants  proved  themselves  so  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  for  dairy  purposes  than  many  other  cows  of  this 
country.” 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  very  much  regret  that  a 
complete  statement  of  the  yield  of  the  “Ingalls  cow” 
for  a  whole  year,  and  the  average  per  day  for  that  time, 
was  not  given  by  her  proprietor.  I  will  just  say  in  con¬ 
cluding  this  brief  article,  that  our  dairy  cows  can  and 
must  be  improved.  Can  we  not  have  at  this  time,  as  good 
cows  for  the  dairy  as  former  times  produced  ;  are  we 

rogressing  in  this  matter,  or  are  we  going  backward? 

s  there  no  encouragement  for  breeders  to  produce  extra 
milkers?  Do  we  not  have  frequent  inquiries  for  milch 
cows?  Are  not  these  things  of  considerable  importance  ? 
I  .an  e  2  Vie  Alders,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine. 


Two  Receipts. 

Ens.  Co.  Gent. — I  send  you  two  receipts,  worth  more 
to  your  farming  readers,  than  the  Co.  Gent,  will  cost  dur¬ 
ing  one’s  life  time. 

I — Remedy  for  the  Hog  Cholera. 

Four  pounds  sulphur. 

Four  pounds  Madder, 

Two  pounds  saltpetre. 

One  pound  black  ammonia. 

Mix  together  and  give  a  tablespoonful  two  times  a  day, 
in  milk,  gruel,  or  anything  they  will  cat  it  in.  Should 
they  be  too  far  gone  to  eat,  drench  them  with  it,  and  my 
word  for  it  they  will  have  no  hog  cholera. 

II — For  Poll  Evil,  Fistula.,  Warts  and  Corns. 

Three  gills  alcohol. 

One  ounce  aquafortis. 

One  ounce  spirits  turpentine. 

One  ounce  corrosive  sublimate. 

One  ounce  camphor. 

One  viol  oil  of  spike. 

One  ounce  castile  soap. 

Mix  together  in  a  strong  bottle,  and  shake  well  before 
using.  Wash  the  affected  parts  well  with  the  soap  suds 
once  a  day,  and  apply  the  above  preparation  until  it  is 
cured.  F.  Found.  Ballett  Co.,  Ky. 


Bite  of  dMnscixiitoes,  <Scc. 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal,  rubbed  on  the  face,  hands  and 
parts  exposed,  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  for  the  bite  of 
gnats  and  musquitoes.  It  should  be  properly  diluted 
with  some  sort  of  spirits,  as  if  used  in  its  concentrated 
state,  it  will  cause  the  skin  to  smart  for  awhile.  This 
preparation  seems  to  behighly  offensive  to  their  gnat  and 
misquitoships,  and  they  leave  in  disgust,  c. 

Tiro  Rose  Slug. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  the  rose  slug,  which  has  for  so 
many  years  infested  our  gardens.  It  is  the  leaves  of  the 
Ailanthus  tree  boiled.  Sprinkle  the  bushes  with  the 
water  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  slug  is  on  the  top 
of  the  leaf,  and  it  will  effectually  destroy  them  without 
injuring  the  foliage.  S.  O.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Bees  in  California. 

The  June  number  of  the  California  Culturist  contains 
an  article  in  regard  to  bee  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa 
city,  as  practiced  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Baxter,  who  purchased  in 
April,  1857,  ten  hives  of  bees,  and  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1859,  they  had  increased  to  forty-four,  or  thirty-four  hives 
of  young  bees.  We  copy  a  portion  of  the  article  to  show 
the  great  yield  of  one  hive  for  a  single  year  : 

“Three  of  his  hives — which  are  those  having  moveable 
boxes  at  top — were  left  without  boxes  as  places  for  storing 
honey  •  of  course,  the  bees  had  but  little  labor  to  perform 
beyond  that  of  their  own  support  and  the  raising  of  young 
bees.  Seven  swarms  were  allowed  the  top  boxes  to  work 
and  store  honey  in,  which  they  did  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundred  pounds.  And  yet  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  difference  in  the  breeding,  between  those  having 
extra  labor  to  perform  and  those  that  had  not.  From 
one  hive  he  obtained  five  young  swarms  in  a  season  ;  one 
on  April  21st,  May  5th,  May  6th,  and  on  May  9th  two 
swarms  ;  whilst  these  young  bees  afterwards  turned  off 
the  same  season  three  swarms  more — making  the  entire 
increase  eight  hives  from  the  old  one.” 


Product  of  Ten.  Cows  for  one  Year. 


Mr.  William  J.  Fern  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  furnishes 
for  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  a  table  of  figures  showing  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  small  dairy  of  ten  cows,  for  one  year,  ending 
with  May,  1858.  The  cows  were  of  common  stock,  cost¬ 
ing  from  $25  to  $30  each.  In  winter  they  were  fed  libe¬ 
rally  with  straw  and  wheat  bran  with  corn  meal,  and  in 
summer  with  bran  and  good  pasturage.  Feed  was  given 
them  dry  and  cold,  and  the  stable  open  enough  to  be  well 
aired.  Cows  were  only  housed  in  the  winter.  The  sales 
are,  of  cream,  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,  to  confectioners— 
and  of  skimmed  milk  at  12  cents  per  gallon,  to  boarding 
houses — the  result  of  the  figures  being  as  follows  :  Total 
amount  $1,258.25,  being  an  average  for  each  cow  of 
$125.82i.  - 
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I  send  herewith  a  plan  of  an  Octagon  house,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  as  desire  the  number 
and  kinds  of  rooms  named  in  the  3d  list  of  Annual  Re¬ 
gister,  Vol.  3,  p.  315,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
in  said  article  as  well  as  with  the  rules  given  in  Annual 
Register  No.  2,  p.  178.  The  plan  needs  but  little  ex¬ 
planation.  Scale,  32  feet  to  an  inch. 

The  kitchen  will  receive  full  light  from  its  two  win¬ 
dows,  and  from  the  glazed  door  opening  into  the  pan¬ 
try  The  dish-closet  opens  into  the  living-ro  >m,  and 
into  the  pantry.  Iron  closet  under  sink  Door  to  cel¬ 
lar  opening  from  the  kitchen,  under  the  stairs. 

The  Parlor  is  placed  up  stairs;  this  is  to  be  allowed 
in  accordance  with  rule  4th,  Annual  Register,  No.  3, 
p.  316.  I  would  say,  that  in  the  country  where  such  a 
room  is  but  little  used,  that  it  should  always  be  placed 
there  The  plan  of  the  second  story  may  correspond 
with  that  of  the  lower,  or  otherwise,  as  fancy  may  dic¬ 
tate.  II.  T.  Vose.  Jackson  C  H,  Ohio. 


How  to  Prevent  Wheat  Turning  to  Chess. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Clisbe 
misread  my  article  about  chess.  I  never  thought  or 
said  he  was  so  unpardonably  stupid  that  he  did  not 
know  clean  wheat,  or  chess  from  wheat ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  Mr.  C.  and  every  other  farmer  can  clean 
chess  out  of  wheat  as  well  as  I  can  if  they  take  the 
same  way  to  do  it.  I  no  sooner  learned  how  to  clean 
it,  than  I  immediately  told  my  neighbors,  as  every  one 
of  them  then  believed  that  wheat  produced  chess,  and 
I  think  none  of  them  now  believes  it.  But  Mr.  C  ,  or 
any  other  farmer,  has  to  do  more  than  merely  clean 
the  chess  out  of  the  seed.  They  must  see  that  neither 
their  cattle,  horses  or  hogs  roam  over  their  fields  when 
they  have  a  chance  to  eat  chaff  in  which  there  may  be 
chess.  Sheep  digest  everytning  ;  nothing  that  passes 
through  them  will  vegetate ;  still  they  may  carry  out 
chess  or  other  foul  seeds  between  their  hoofs,  and  even 
on  their  wool.  Again,  taking  the  manure  out  of  the 
yards  unfermented,  will  take  out  a  large  quantity  of 
chess  seed  that  will  vegetate. 

Cleaning  the  seed  thoroughly,  is  the  first  point;  but 
when  I  first  became  sure  that  wheat  would  not  produce 
chess,  I  not  only  heaped  and  fermented  the  manure, 
but  I  again  turned  the  heaps  in  the  end  of  June  or 
early  in  July,  generally  in  showery  days  during  hay 
and  harvest.  After  being  turned  they  again  ferment¬ 
ed,  and  then  if  chess  seeds  were  sound  on  the  outside 
of  the  heap  or  that  laid  on  the  ground  under  the  heap, 
they  had  another  chance  to  be  destroyed.  By  proceed¬ 
ing  in  this  way  I  got  free  from  chess. 

Oneyear  I  was  pulling  stumps  with  a  screw-machine, 
and  had  often  to  open  the  fence  in  order  to  set  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  stumps  near  the  fence  ;  we  did  not  finish 
until  winter  set  in,  and  the  fence  laid  open  all  winter 
The  neighbors’  cattle  were  often  in  the  field  during 


winter.  After  that,  for  two  or  three  crops,  I  had  some 
chess.  Another  field,  which  I  brought  firewood  through 
during  winter,  laid  open,  and  many  neighbors’  cattle 
were  in  it  during  winter  and  spring.  The  first  wheat 
crop  after  that,  had  a  little  chess.  My  second  crop  is 
now  growing  there,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  no  chess. 
Again,  in  that  dry  season,  1854,  neighbors  brought 
their  cattle  and  horses  to  water  at  a  well  I  had  in  a 
field.  There  I  had  a  little  chess  in  the  next  wheat 
crop.  Although  very  few  of  the  farmers  around  here 
raise  much  chess,  yet  several  raise  some.  It  requires 
care  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  care  to  keep  clear  of  it,  if 
your  neighbors  raise  it.  But  if  the  seed  is  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  of  it,  I  believe  any  novice  will  soon  see 
that  it  won’t  grow  where  the  seed  was  not  deposited  in 
some  way. 

I  have  to  write  often  on  the  same  subject,  to  get  at 
all  the  arguments  I  should  use  in  such  a  case.  I  have 
often  thought  I  should  never  write  more  on  chess,  and 
I  think  this  will  be  my  last  on  that  subject,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  St  Lawrence  Co.,  ask¬ 
ing  about  chess,  and  stating  some  cases.  I  have  also 
heard  from  a  farmer  in  Canada,  telling  how  he  clean¬ 
ed  his  wheat  seed  on  my  plan,  and  that  he  has  nearly 
cleared  his  farm  of  chess.  When  at  you  city  some  six 
weeks  ago.  if  I  had  known  where  Mr  Clizbe  resided, 
and  if  near  the  railroad,  I  would  have  called  and  seen 
him,  as  I  would  like  to  see  the  land  and  the  man  who 
can  raise  chess  from  wheat.  There  are  two  fields  in 
this  neighborhood  that,  20  years  ago,  were  sown  with 
good  sound  seed  wheat — one  of  them  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  one  field  of  mine.  One  field  produced  neither 
wheat  nor  chess — the  other  produced  chess,  but  no 
wheat.  The  owner  came  to  enquire  of  me  what  was 
become  of  bis  seed  wheat,  if  it  did  not  turn  chess? 
I  referred  him  to  this  other  field,  and  asked  him  why 
there  was  no  chess  there.  I  had  no  doubt  but  I  knew 
the  cause  of  the  non-vegetation  of  the  wheat  in  both 
fields,  but  this  chessy  article  is  too  long  already.  John 
Johnston. 

We  hope  that  friend  Johnston  will  not  tire  in  the 
good  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  We 
have  combatted  this  doctrine  of  transmutation  as  often 
as  once  a  year  for  near  thirty  years,  and  we  cannot 
consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  so  efficient  an  aid  as  Mr. 
Johnston  has  proved  himself  to  be,  while  such  large 
numbers  still  hold  so  pertinaciously  to  this  error — an 
error  deeply  affecting  their  pecuniary  interest ;  for  few, 
if  any,  farmers  who  believe  that  wheat  will  produce 
chess,  will  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
chess  plant  from  their  farms.  To  any  wheat-grower 
who  believes  in  transmutation,  the  above  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  worth  ten  years  subscription  to  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  if  he  will  adopt  the  course  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  recommends,  as  he  will  thereby  in  all  future  time 
prevent  his  wheat  from  turning  to  chess. 

Muck  as  a  Manure. 

“W.”  of  Utica,  asks  (Co.  Gent ,  March  24,)  “if 
muck  taken  out  of  its  bed  and  spread  upon  adjoining 
dry  and  light  but  worn  soil,  would  benefit  it  for  oats 
this  spring  ”  It  is  well  answered  that  “  the  result  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  muck,  and  also  on  the 
land  to  which  it  is  applied.”  Let  me  state  a  few  facts 
in  my  own  experience  in  applying  muck  unmixed  to 
the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  with  stimulating  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

A  few  years  since  I  drew  from  a  mucky  pond  (near¬ 
ly  dry  in  dry  summers)  seventy-five  loads  of  muck  on 
a  gravelly  loam  barley  stubble,  which,  owing  to  a  failure 
to  “  catch  ”  well  in  clover,  we  thought  best  to  plow  up 
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for  winter  wheat.  It  was  spread  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
loads  per  acre,  and  then  plowed  in.  The  crop  upon 
that  part  to  which  it  was  applied  was  thought  sufficient¬ 
ly  superior  to  the  remaining  portion  to  pa.y  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  application,  and  the  growth  of  clover  since 
has  been  rather  the  best  on  the  muck  dressed  part. 

In  another  case  muck  was  drawn  from  the  pond  in 
the  fall,  and  spread  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
for  corn  and  potatoes.  The  effect  was  more  marked 
than  in  the  previous  instance— owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
exposure  of  the  muck  through  the  winter  to  the  action 
of  the  air. 

Four  years  ago,  on  a  dry,  light  and  worn  soil,  we 
had  muck  applied  from  an  old  cranberry  marsh,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  loads  per  acre.  Over  this  was  spread 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  leached  ashes,  and  the 
whole  carefully  plowed  under.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
field  was  so  treated,  and  the  whole  was  planted  to  corn. 
The  crop  on  the  dressed  part  was  double  that  of  the 
undressed,  and  estimated  at  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  application  has  been  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
soil,  and  has  been  extended  over  the  whole  field,  with 
unleached  ashes,  however,  and  in  smaller  quantity. 

For  light,  loamy  land,  muck  should  be  plowed  in 
and  well  mixed  with  the  soil  Its  greatest  value,  we 
think,  is  found  when  composted  with  barnyard  manure; 
for  this  purpose  its  value  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated 
Its  character  is  variable,  but  this  is  readily  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  vegetation  it  produces.  One  swamp  near  us 
abounds  in  sorrel,  and  the  muck  is  decidedly  acid  when 
dug  from  any  depth.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  has 
already  been  treated  at  length  in  former  numbers  of 
your  journal,  b. 

As  a  further  experiment  in  the  use  of  muck  we  con 
dense  a  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  New-  Yorker.  In  1858,  ho  drew  from  a  tamarac 
swamp,  upon  high,  warm,  loamy  land,  sufficient  muck 
to  cover  the  greater  part  of  a  nine  acre  lot,  and  finish¬ 
ed  the  field  with  barnyard  manure.  The  muck  was 
taken  from  a  ditch  in  the  winter,  and  allowed  to  lie 
in  heaps  until  spread  for  plowing  the  first  of  June. 
The  lot  was  planted  to  beans,  and  cultivated  in  the 
usual  way — the  crop  wag  a  good  one,  and  completely 
covered  the  ground.  The  beans  were  rather  better 
where  the  muck  was  applied  than  where  the  ground 
was  dressed  with  manure. 


Long-Wooled  Sheep. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman— As  the  English 
long- wool  sheep  is  now  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  many  farmers  debating  the  policy  of  their 
introduction,  I  concluded  I  would  weigh  the  wool  as  it 
came  from  my  flock,  and  publish  the  same  to  the  world 
My  yield  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  yield  of  this  race  of 
sheep,  as  all  ages  and  sizes  are  included.  My  oldest 
ewes  yield  as  low  as  4ft  to  5  pounds  each  ;  they  are  7 
years  old,  and  have  bred  regularly  since  they  were 
two.  The  same  animals  at  yearlings  produced  from 
10  to  12  pounds  to  the  fleece.  Their  treatment,  to  a 
northern  man.  would  seem  to  be  bad  when  I  assert 
that  this  flock  of  twenty-nine  head  were  never  fed  one 
feed  of  grain  or  hay  during  the  entire  year  past ;  in 
fact  they  know  not  what  hay  or  grain  is,  but  have 
lived  on  grass  alone,  and  whithout  shelter.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass  will  keep  sheep  fat  the  year  round, 
and  the  great  difficulty  in  its  use  is  that  if  a  breeding 
ewe  loses  her  lamb  by  death  or  accident,  she  is  apt  to 
prove  ever  afterwards  barren  from  too  great  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fat,  and  we  are  compelled  to  consign  her 
to  the  butcher.  I  have  reared  this  race  exclusively 
for  several  years  past,  the  carcass  being  the  leading 
object,  but  find  that  the  wool  will  pay  the  cost  of  keep” 
leaving  me  a  carcass  of  more  value,  pound  for  pound, 
than  first  class  corn-fed  beef,  and  this  mutton,  of 


course,  is  clear  profit.  Assuming  that  the  same  amount 
of  food  required  to  make  one  pound  of  beef  will  make 
a  pound  of  mutton,  the  discerning  feeder  or  grazier 
must  see  at  a  glance  the  vast  advantage  of  the  sheep 
over  the  bullock.  The  latter  must  be  charged  with 
the  entire  cost  of  his  food  during  the  process  of  his 
growth  and  fattening,  while  the  former  by  his  annual 
wool  clip  pays  his  own  way.  The  New-York  market 
tells  the  tale  as  to  their  comparative  market  value  ; 
first  quality  mutton  always  commanding  as  much  per 
pound  as  the  same  grade  of  beef,  and  generally  from 
one  to  three  cents  more.  My  entire  flock  (nursing  ewes 
excepted)  are  first  quality  mutton,  as  fat  as  No.  1  corn 
fed  bullocks ,  and  worth  as  much  per  pound,  and  made 
on  grass  alone,  and  that  grass  paid  for  by  the  wool  clip. 

As  an  agriculturist  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  facts , 
and  abhor  mere  theories.  I  have  furnished  you  with 
the  facts  in  regard  to  this  race  of  sheep  with  but  one 
assumption.  It  remains  to  be  tested  if  a  given  amount 
of  food  fed  to  bullocks  and  sheep  will  yield  equal 
amounts  of  butcher's  meat.  My  opinion  is  that  no  ani¬ 
mal  will  yield  a  greater  return  in  butcher’s  meat,  for 
the  food  consumed,  than  the  English  long-wool  sheep, 
and  including  the  Downs  ;  yet  as  I  have  never  tested 
it  by  an  actual  experiment,  it  is  mere  opinion,  and  can 
only  go  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  See  appended 
table  : 


Table  of  Weights  of  the  Fleeces  of  29  head  of  Stock 
Sheep — pure  Cotswolds — as  shorn  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1859,  and  weighed  in  the  grease,  but  free  from  tags, 
burs,  or  trash,  and  in  merchantable  order — sold  on 
the  farm  at  25  cents  per  pound. 
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J>  Ewes  nursing,  and  over  5  yrs.  old. 


Ewes  Nursing,  and  between  2 
and  5  years  old. 


►  Yearling  Ewes,  first  clip. 


A  3-yr.  old  Buck,  &  2  yrs.  growth. 


Total,  ..  240f  lbs.,  or  8  3-10th  lbs.  average. 
Fernleaf  Mason  Co.,  Ky.  Anthony  Killgore. 


Butter  Salt. 


If  a  farmer  brings  a  choice  article. of  farm  produce  to 
market,  he  should  insist  upon  receiving  a  price  for  it  cor¬ 
responding  to  its  quality.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  butter  than  in  any  other  article. 
It  may  be  well  worked  and  put  up  in  fine  style,  but  much 
of  it  is  spoiled  with  too  much  salt,  and  often  by  using  too 
coarse  salt.  It  should  be  ground  fine,  be  pure,  and  the 
butter  for  market  better  be  not  salt  enough  than  too  salt. 
We  And  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  a  receipt  for  preparing 
dairy  salt,  furnished  by  a  Vermont  correspondent  of  that 
journal,  to  whom  it  was  introduced  by  an  experienced 
Scotch  dairyman  : — 

Take  the  best  crystal  salt,  wash  it,  dissolve,  strain, 
settle  and  turn  off;  boil  it  down  in  some  perfectly  clean 
iron  vessel,  skim  as  boiling  ;  when  stirred  off  dry,  it  will 
produce  fine  salt,  white  as  the  drifting  snow,  which  if 
stirred  up  in  a  glass  of  water,  will  produce  no  sediment, 
and  will  be  distinct  from  any  mineral  or  other  possible 
impurity. 
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New  American  Style  of  Villas  and  Cottages. 


Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son  —  In  attempting 
to  originate  an  American  style,  I  have  cherished 
the  same  motives  that  have  prompted  other 
foreign  architects  to  the  same  task  with  their 
respective  countries,  and  as  we  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  what  is  true  Art  and  the  beautiful,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  my  efforts  towards  the 
production  of  an  American  style,  will  not  fail 
to  be  recognised  by  every  lover  of  art.  In  con¬ 
ceiving  this  style,  my  aim  has  been  to  gain  a 
characteristic  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  a  character  of  the  interior  represented 
by  certain  details  on  the  exterior,  and  a  unity 
and  harmony  with  masses  and  details.  As  this 
example  is  but  an  introduction,  and  quite  mini¬ 
ature — nevertheless  I  have  here  shown  every 
characteristic  that  is  found  on  the  larger  exam¬ 
ples.  In  regard  to  the  character,  I  will  des¬ 
cribe  it  briefly.  This  design  is  the  residence  of  a_ 
village  merchant — characterised  by  the  liberality  of 
the  details — the  statues  (being  of  terra  cotta,)  giving 
it  an  air  of  refinement  and  love  of  art. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  interior  rooms  by 
details  on  the  exterior,  I  have  shown  a  representation 
for  the  parlor  by  the  bay  window  and  statues,  being 
the  richest  part  externally,  as  it  generally  is  interior¬ 
ly — dining  room  by  a  wide  window  and  its  details, 
kitchen  disguised  from  its  situation  (in  this  instance  ) 
The  entrance  a  distinct  and  interesting  object  of  itself 
— the  main  bed  room  by  the  wide  window  over  parlor 
and  the  servant’s  rooms  by  the  diminutive  windows 
In  regard  to  the  plan,  which  is  the  owner’s  require¬ 
ments,  we  enter  a  large  hall,  doors  to  every  room  ;  a 
beautiful  staircase  in  the  hall— (landing  of  stairs  is 
over  front  door) — dining  room  communicates  with 
kitchen  by  the  two  passages,  one  by  hall  passage,  the 


other  by  the  butler’s  pantry — kitchen  has  a  large  fire¬ 
place — sink  on  one  side,  dresser  on  the  other.  A  is  a 
wood  house  if  desired.  B  is  a  boudoir  room  for  the 
purpose  of  the  lady  of  the  house  entertaining  her 
morning  visitors  without  using  the  parlor.  On  the 
second  floor  are  four  bed  rooms,  closet  to  each,  and 
door  from  each  room  to  hall  stairs.  I  have  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  linen  closet  and  store  room  besides.  Combined 
with  all  of  these  comforts  is  a  beauty  in  every  detail, 
line,  and  color ;  and  I  trust  that  this  miniature  exam¬ 
ple  will  convey  a  comprehensive  idea  of  my  attempt 
towards  the  production  of  an  American  Style  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

The  cost  of  this  example  was  $2,200  complete — the 
interior  finely  finished — but  I  can  reduce  by  a  plain 
finish,  to  the  cost  of  $1  800  (See  advertisement.) 
Lawrence  B.  Valk,  627  Broadway,  New- York. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

As  we  stated  in  The  Cultivator  for  May,  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and  The  Cul¬ 
tivator,  left  New-York  in  the  Steamship  Vanderbilt  on 
the  23d  of  April,  for  Europe,  where  he  is  to  spend  the 
summer  in  an  Agricultural  tour  through  some  portions 
of  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain.  His  letters,  which 
are  published  in  the  weekly  nos.  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  are 
quite  too  extended  for  the  limits  of  our  monthly  sheet. 
We  shall,  however,  give  such  extracts  from  them  in  The 
Cultivator,  as  we  can  make  room  for  without  crowd¬ 
ing  too  much  on  other  matters. 

From  his  first  letter,  dated  on  board  the  Vanderbilt, 
at  sea,  May  2,  we  extract  the  following  description  of 
Tlie  Ship  ami  its  Accompaniments. 

•  I  am  now  writing  in  my  “  state-room,”  whose  exterior 
admeasurement  I  take  to  be  precisely  six  feet  square  at 
floor,  and  seven  feet  high  to  ceiling.  Each  of  the  two 
large  cylinders,  the  heads  of  which  will  probably  first 
attract  our  attention  in  going  to  see  the  engines,  might 
make  nearly  a  couple  of  such  apartments.  They  are  7 
feet  6  inches  diameter,  and  12  feet  in  height— or,  as  it 
is  termed,  in  the  stroke  of  the  piston  rod.  As  fast  as 
the  steam  is  exhausted  on  one  sido  and  admitted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  piston,  the  rod  performs  its  ascent  or 
descent,  carrying  with  it  its  end  of  a  lever  called  the 
walking  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  plays 
up  and  down  the  arm  that  turns  the  heavy  shaft  of  the 
big  wheels  that  carry  us  along.  In  this  simple  outline 
wo  have  the  shadow  of  that  real  power,  with  its  mani¬ 
fold  niceties  of  arrangement,  and  combinations  of  arms 
and  valves,  and  packing  and  oil,  which  it  took  some  five 
or  six  thousand  years  for  the  mind  of  man  to  achieve, 
and  which  while  rated  in  comparison  with  animal  power, 
— the  engines  before  us  being  considered  equal  to  3,000 
horses,  accomplishes  tasks  that  mind  before  could  not 
conceive,  or  even  those  strong  arms  work  out  that  piled 
the  time-defying  pyramids.  The  engines  before  us 
work  with  that  superhuman  constancy  and  tirelessness  ; 
with  that  regularity  and  stillness  of  progress,  that  one 
can  but  wonder  whether  some  process  had  not  deprived 
of  all  their  weight  and  inertia,  the  solid  metals  of  which 
they  are  constructed.  The  paddle  wheels  are  about  the 
hight  of  a  common  four-story  house — their  diameter  be¬ 
ing  42  feet.  They  are  10  feet  wide,  and  w'hen  the  ship 
is  loaded,  dip  about  9  feet  into  the  water,  so  that  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  considerable  power  must  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  make  them  revolve  their  huge  circumference  12 
times  per  minute.  This  they  do  with  a  uniformity  al¬ 
most  perfect,  the  number  never  having  varied  more 
than  between  12  and  12)  revolutions  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  have  timed  it  frequently.  There  is  a  dial,  too, 
which  records  every  turn  of  the  wheels  in  the  steamer’s 
course,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  about  ISO, 000 
times  is  requisite  to  traverse  its  ocean  road.  Turn 
awray,  then,  merrily,  ye  stately  discs  !  Bring  us  soon 
where  there  shall  be  no  longer  this  ceaseless  undulation 
and  jarring  of  movement,  and  where  earth  can  once 
more  give  firm  footing  to  her  errant  sons. 

It  is  the  next  inquiry  that  arises  in  the  mind,  where 
and  howT  is  generated  the  steam  that  does  all  this  7  For 
200  feet  from  the  forward  end  of  the  two  forward  boil¬ 
ers  to  the  after  end  of  the  two  others,  away  down  under 
the  lowest  deck,  itself  18  feet  from  the  ship’s  bottom — - 
lie  stretched  the  four  which  do  the  heating  of  our 
steam.  In  the  part  of  the  200  feet  between  and  unoc¬ 
cupied  by  the  boilers,  there  is  not  wanting  enough  to 
fill  the  space.  Thirty-two  furnaces  are  every  day  re¬ 
solving  into  heat,  (not  to  mention  the  smoke  and  ashes,) 
a  hundred  tons  or  over  of  coal.  Three  gangs  of  fourteen 
men  are  constantly  feeding  their  glaring  mouths,  watch 
by  watch,  and  wo  see  them  turning  here  and  there  with 
the  alternations  of  fiery  light  on  the  grim  face,  or  stout 
shoulder,  or  hurley  frame,  in  a  picture  which  an  imagi¬ 


native  artist  might  take  for  a  study,  and  clothe  with  a 
kind  of  infernal  horror. 

As  we  mount  again  the  iron-rodded  steps,  we  see  that 
several  of  the  men  are  confining  their  attention  exclu¬ 
sively  to  keeping  every  part  well  oiled.  It  is  very 
true,— the  old  comparison  of  pleasant  words  that  form 
the  harmony  of  intercourse,  with  the  lubrication  that 
reduces  to  comparatively  nothing  the  friction  of  con¬ 
current  metals.  The  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  oil  which 
every  day  smooth  and  accelerate  our  machinery,  are 
as  necessary  to  its  working  as  the  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
water  over  the  fires ;  but  how  many  forget,  that,  to 
make  a  perfect  life,  those  words  that  cheer,  those  kind¬ 
ly  actions  that  ameliorate,  those  genial  tones  that  are 
themselves  a  benison,  are  as  really  essential  as  the 
austerity  of  the  spirit,  or  even  the  increase  of  great 
gain ! 

The  Vanderbilt  was  constructed  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  its  now  aged,  but  still  vigorous  owner, 
who,  having  begun  life  by  rowing  a  little  ferry  from 
New-York  to  Staten  Island,  was  able  in  the  year  1856 
to  pay  out  the  million  of  dollars  which  the  ship  cost 
that  bears  his  name — it  is  said  without  borrowing  or 
taking  credit  for  a  cent.  The  work  upon  her  was  all 
done  by  the  day,  from  the  very  laying  of  the  keel.  As 
the  Commodore  never  insures  any  of  the  large  number 
of  vessels  he  owns,  preferring  to  run  his  own  risks,  he 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  taken  unusual  pains  in 
the  construction  of  his  largest  venture.  I  was  informed 
that  knees  or  similar  timbers  which  he  rejected  as  not 
first-rate,  were  afterwards  used  in  building  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Niagara.  If  I  could  have  seen  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  ship,  I  was  told,  there  would  be  no  longer 
occasion  for  wonder  that  a  construction  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  should  perfectly  stand  the  constant  joltings  of  the 
waves ;  and  from  the  description  that  followed  of  tlie 
interlacing  of  live  oak  timbers  and  the  banding  of  iron 
plate,  one  would  think  every  conceivable  means  of 
strength  and  firmness  had  been  adopted.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  is  a  considerable  length  to  undergo 
the  twistings  of  winds  and  waters.  The  breadth  of  the 
vessel  is  fifty  feet;  her  depth  of  hold  thirty-two  feet, 
and  she  draws  from  18  to  21.),  according  to  her  lading. 
Her  custom-house  tonnage,  which  excludes  all  the  space 
occupied  by  machinery  and  coal,  is  3,360  tons ;  that  of 
the  carpenters  is  5,300.  In  reply  to  some  queries  as  to 
the  weight  of  her  machinery,  Capt.  LeFevre  thought 
that  a  safe  estimate  would  be  from  1,500  to  1,800  tons; 
her  wheels  weigh  each  100  tons,  and  she  carries  1,400  or 
1,500  tons  of  coal.  Then  she  has  room  for  1,200  tons  of 
freight,  and  can  accommodate  in  her  state-rooms  at  the 
utmost  475  passengers.  IV lien  the  passengers  are  nu¬ 
merous  the  crew  must  be  increased ;  it  varies  from  140  to 
160,  though  I  think  on  our  voyage  we  had  but  between 
120  arid  130,  of  whom  54  were  under  the  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer,  a  large  number  under  the  head  Steward,  and  the 
remainder  the. sailors  who  worked  the  ship. 

Passengers  not  often  Noticed. 

There  is  one  class  of  passengers  to  which  I  have  not 
referred  myself  nor  heard  of  reference  by  others,  but 
who  must  be  here  numerous,  and  how  widely  varied  ! 
I  mean  those  Hopes  and  Purposes,  that,  like  attendant 
spirits,  are  hovering  around  the  hearts  of  us  all.  I 
think  I  see  that  in  some,  they  are  rather  birds  of  Car¬ 
rion,  seeking  really  sensual  indulgence  in  an  old  and 
strange  land,  instead  of  those  objects  which  their  pos¬ 
sessors  perhaps  imagine  they  are  following.  In  others 
they  are  desirous  of  Gain,  constantly  whispering  to  the 
soul,  Get,  get,  get !  In  other  cases  yet,  are  there  not 
pure  or  noble  Aspirations,  with  which  at  present  the 
stranger  shall  not  intermeddle  1 

“  Alike  tlie  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life’s  little  day, 

In  Fortune’s  varying  colors  dressed  ; 

Bruised  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance 
Or  chilled  by  age,  their  airy  dance, 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

What  a  procession  from  the  spirit-land  could  we  be¬ 
hold,  if  each  of  these  waiting  genii  would  clothe  itself 


in  some  visible  shape  when  the  vessel  comes  to  her  an¬ 
chorage  !  What  a  panorama  of  hearts,  if  all  these  airy 
attendants  could  spread  before  us  the  tale  of  each  breast 
over  whose  emotions  they  preside ! 

Course  and  Speed  of  I  he  Ship. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  course  of  a  steamer  in  print, 
and  the  figures  will  take  up  very  little  additional  space, 
I  will  subjoin  them  iu  a  note.*  They  are  all  that  a 
sailor  requires  to  lay  down  his  route  on  a  chart  ,and  per¬ 
haps  some  young  reader  has  a  map  large  enough  on 
which  he  would  like  to  try  the  experiment.  It  only  re¬ 
quires  to  find  the  point  which  the  degrees  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  a  map  show  to  be  in  the  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude  mentioned  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  run,  and, 
having  marked  these  points  with  a  pencil  for  all  the  ten 
days,  to  connect  them  by  a  series  of  straight  lines  from 
the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Uitfeieiiee  in  Time. 

The  difference  of  time  between  New- York  and  South¬ 
ampton  is  just  five  hours,  so  that  we  have  been  getting 
ahead  of  our  friends  at  home  in  that  respect,  a  half 
hour  every  day.  There  is  another  fact  in  connection  with 
the  reckoning,  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  which  I  never  learn¬ 
ed  before  ;  “  the  evening  and  the  morning  are  lite¬ 
rally  taken  to  make  the  day — “  Monday,”  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  nautical  parlance  being  a  term  applied  to  that 
revolution  of  the  earth,  (perhaps  I  should  write  of 
the  ocean,')  which  begins  at  12  o’clock  noon  on  Sunday. 
To  all  true  sailors,  therefore,  it  has  now  been  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  ever  since  to-day  noon.  This  enables  the 
officers  to  complete  the  log,  Ac.,  of  each  day,  during 
the  afternoon,  closing  up  all  their  entries  with  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  sun  upon  the  meridian. 

Magnitude  of  Paris. 

From  the  second  letter  dated  at  Paris,  May  10,  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

Paris  is  a  large  place.  No  one  who  has  seen  it,  will 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration  in  saying  so.  To  those  who 
have  not,  how  shall  I  hope  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  7 

I  think  that  some  superhuman  power,  such  os  the 
slaves  of  Aladdin’s  lamp,  must  be  in  league  with  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  Napoleon  III.  I  can  imagine  that 
with  such  aid,  the  wonderful  additions  that  have  been 
made  within  ten  years  past  to  the  ornaments ;  the  won¬ 
derful  improvements  in  the  streets,  the  structures,  and 
the  promenades — this  perfection,  everywhere  in  Paris, 
might  have  been  achieved  ;  that  new  highways  might 
have  been  laid  out,  and  lined  with  palaces,  in  the  midst 
of  alleys,  or  cut  through  solid  blocks  of  buildings;  that 
a  population  in  the  city  proper  (1856)  of  1,174,346,  or, 
including  its  suburbs,  of  1,727,419,  should  be  kept  in 
such  perfect  order  and  supplied  with  amusements  so 
constant;  above  all,  that  the  public  purse  should  have 
become,  apparently,  so  like  the  widow’s  cruise  of  oil, 
sustaining,  unexhausted,  every  draft,  and  when,  to  the 
faithless  eye,  seemingly  near  a  final  depletion,  eagerly 
replenished  by  every  confident  soul  who  has  a  few  thou¬ 


sand  francs  to  loan  on  the  credit  of  the  Emperor  and 
and  the  country. 

Perhaps  we  have  the  means  in  the  United  States, — 
if  we  could  have  the  services  of  the  wizards  who  build 
cities  and  palaces  in  the  Arabian  Nights, — to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  city  approximating  somewhat  to  the  realities 
here.  We  would  despatch  one  of  them  to  Washington 
first,  and  borrow  its  wide  avenues,  its  ‘‘magnificent  dis¬ 
tances,”  its  public  grounds;  we  should  take  also  its 
public  buildings,  but  when  they  are  all  brought  near 
enough  together  to  represent  the  compact  ranges  of 
architectural  device  that  adorn  Parisian  streets,  they 
would  not  take  up  a  very  extensive  area.  Then  lor  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  the  city,  we  should  send  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  borrow  the  crookedness  of  its  older  streets,  and 
to  New-York  for  whatever  of  sinuosity  and  narrowness 
could  be  found  in  any  of  its  byways.  New-York  should 
also  contribute  all  its  long  lines  of  “brown  stone  fronts,” 
and  all  its  marble  or  freestone  palaces  of  trade.  Phila¬ 
delphia  should  give  us  some  of  its  general  uniformity, 
all  its  neatness,  its  finest  buildings,  its  cemeteries. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Montreal,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
cities,  should  be  laid  under  contribution,  and  then  a 
magic  touch  should  transform  the  aggregate  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  in  which,  while  tracing  the  growth  of 
centuries,  you  might  yet  see  the  evidences  of  some  grand 
renovating  and  all-disposing  hand,  now  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  enlarging,  rectifying,  embellishing  ;  but  also 
— from  the  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  building  stone 
has  been  always  in  use  here — the  power  as  it  were  of 
some  one  presiding  genius  from  the  very  beginning, 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  place  to  make  it  rank  in 
the  19th  century  at  the  head  of  all  modern  cities  in  its 
elaborate  decorations  and  splendid  edifices. 

Its  Streets  ami  Pavements. 

The  Rue  Rivoli,  on  which  the  hotel  fronts,  is  nearly 
two  miles  in  length.  I  have  seen  it  all  except  a  short 
distance  at  the  eastern  end,  and  for  the  whole  length  of 
all  I  have  seen,  (and  perhaps  the  rest  also,)  there  are 
gas  lights  on  one  side  every  12  to  15  feet,  making  a 
most  beautiful  illumination  in  the  evening.  On  the 
other  side  the  lights  are  at  intervals  varying  along  the 
Tuileries  and  its  gardens,  from  20  to  50  feet  I  suppose, 
but  some  of  the  streets  are  lit  on  both  sides  as  nume¬ 
rously  us  this  is  on  one. 

The  pavements  here  are  more  perfect,  and  the  streets 
cleaner  than  I  ever  supposed  possible.  I  have  been 
called  to  several  very  widely  separated  localities,  and 
in  passing  backwards  and  forwards,  must  have  travers¬ 
ed  a  good  many  miles  of  streets,  and  this  among  the 
oldest,  crookedest,  and  narrowest,  as  well  among  the 
new  and  wide  ones.  I  have  seen  no  place  where  the 
walking  was  not  as  good,  so  far  as  cleanliness  was  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  streets  anywhere,  as  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  streets  are  many  of  them  frequently  sprinkled,  but 
I  have  seen  no  dust  when  they  were  not,  and  many  of 
the  sidewalks  are  also  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  in 
the  day,  I  suppose  partly  to  make  them  cooler  to  walk 
upon. 

Omnibusses  and  Voitures. 


*The  distance  run  is  the  number  of  miles  made  by  the 
steamer  during  the  24  hours  preceding  the  noon  of  each 
day,  and  latitude  and  longitude  are  each  noon  obtained 
by  observation,  showing  precisely  where  the  steamer 
stands  at  the  moment  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian: 

Long.  \V. 


1st  day, . 

Diet  run. 
.  290 

Lat.  North 
42°  1' 

frm  Grwch. 
67°  38’ 

2d  day, . 

.  312 

42 

45 

01  10 

3d  day, . 

.  305 

44 

10 

54  55 

4th  day, . 

.  295 

45 

34 

48  17 

5th  day _ 

.  310 

47 

39 

41  21 

6th  day, _ 

.  304 

48 

56 

34  18 

7th  day, . 

. .  315 

49 

58 

26  29 

8th  day, . 

. .  331 

50 

1 

18  15 

9th  day, . 

.  320 

50 

0 

10  0 

10th  day, . 

.  330 

At  Cowes. 

Total, . 3,112 


It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  pave¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  the  horses  here 
draw  such  loads.  Two  horses  draw  an  omnibus,  but  con¬ 
structed  quite  differently  from  those  of  New-York,  for 
they  accommodate  fourteen  inside  passengers  and  ten 
more  on  top ,  beside  the  driver  and  conductor — a  pretty 
good  load.  The  city,  too,  is  generally  level,  but  1  have 
been  in  one  part  of  it  where  there  was  quite  a  hill  to 
climb,  and  where  a  man  stationed  with  a  third  horse, 
came  and  attached  him  in  front  of  the  other  two  to  help 
them  drag  their  load  to  the  end  of  the  ascent.  When 
an  omnibus  is  full,  the  conductor  puts  over  the  door  a 
sign  to  that  effect  and  won’t  stop  for  you,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  beckon  to  him.  There  is  one  other  good  fea¬ 
ture  which  appears  to  work  most  admirably.  The  fare 
in  the  inside  is  6  cents,  on  top  3  cents,  but  all  inside 
passengers  have  a  right  to  what  is  called  corresponcl- 
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ance ;  that  is,  if  you  have  to  take  two  omnibuses  to 
reach  the  end  of  your  route,  on  paying  your  fare  in  the 
first,  you  get  a  ticket  that  carries  you  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  payment  in  the  second.  The  omnibuses  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  one  company,  and  there  are  offices  in  every 
part  of  the  city  where  they  stop  to  take  up  and  letdown 
passengers,  and  where  those  having  correspondence 
from  one  line  to  another  can  change.  They  also  run 
lines  of  smaller  vehicles,  called  voitnres ,  in  the  environs 
beyond  the  city  walls — the  voiture,  holding  ten  persons 
and  drawn  by  one  horse  One  has  the  right  of  corres¬ 
pondence  in  these  also,  but  there  is  an  additional  charge 
of  two  cents  for  the  distance  outside  the  city.  It  ap¬ 
pears  quite  singular  to  the  American  to  see  one  horse 
only  before  a  hack  or  public  carriage,  very  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  New-York.  The  vehicle  probably 
most  frequently  seen,  however,  has  but  one  seat  in  the 
inside,  where  two  persons  may  ride  very  comfortably. 
Otherwise  in  general  form  it  is  much  like  our  carriages. 
These  cabriolets  and  carriages  charge  a  price  of  from  35 
to  50  cts.  per  hour  according  to  their  size.  The  drivers 
are  a  very  well  appearing  set  of  men,  and  I  have  found 
them  always  polite  and  attentive. 

French  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

From  the  Third  Letter  we  select  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  F rench  Cattle  Show  : 
After  spending  some  days  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  I  took  an  evening  train  for 
Nantes,  which  lies  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  at 
a  distance  of  265  miles— a  journey  by  rail  of  a  fraction 
less  than  10  hours,  (if  one  takes  an  express  train,)  and 
which  I  only  made  by  night  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  and  knowing  that  I  could  return  in  daylight.  The 
object  of  the  journey  was  mainly  to  be  present  at  what 
we  should  call  a  Fair  or  Agricultural  Show,  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  Under  the  name  of  a  Concours 
Regionale  Agricole ,  an  exhibition  was  to  be  held,  open 
to  competition  from  a  “  region  ”  of  eight  “  Depart¬ 
ments” — the  five,  of  which  under  the  ancient  division 
of  France  the  province  of  Brittany  was  composed,  and 
in  addition  those  of  Vendee,  Maine  et  Loire,  and  Sarthe 
— thus  covering  a  considerable  territory  and  a  large 
agricult  ura  1  popu  1  at  ion . 

'I  hese  “  regional  ”  exhibitions  take  place  in  conside¬ 
rable  numbers  at  this  season,  probably  covering  alto¬ 
gether,  although  not  in  the  same  year,  the  whole  of 
France.  From  what  l  have  understood,  there  is  an¬ 
nually  at  Nantes  a  show  of  fat  cattle,  but  only  at  con¬ 
siderable  intervals  a  show  of  the  kind  I  have  seen, 
including  stock,  machinery,  and  agricultural  products. 
The  exhibition — as  I  presume  everything  else  in  France, 
from  great  public  institutions  down  almost  to  the  very 
conversation  of  the  private  citizen — is  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government.  The  “  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works,”  has  it  espe¬ 
cially  in  charge.  M.  de  Saintk-Makib,  “inspector 
general  of  agriculture,”  is  the  commissaire  general, 
or  as  I  suppose,  nearly  our  “general  superintendent” 
or  “chief  marshal  ”  of  the  exhibition,  and  is  in  fact,  I 
suspect,  the  sole  head,  although  the  Prefect  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  the  President  d’honneur.  There  are  five 
other  comm  issa  ires  or  superintendents,  respectively  for 
cattle,  sheep,  out-door  agricultural  machinery,  in-door 
machinery,  and  products.  1  here  is  a  board  of  four 
judges  for  cattle;  another  of  like  number  for  sheep, 
swine  and  barn-yard  stock,  (poultry  and  rabbits,)  of 
both  of  which  the  commissary  general  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  ;  two  boards  of  four  each,  respectively  for  out-door 
and  in-door  implements,  and  a  third  for  farm  products, 
the  president  of  the  latter  three  being  appointed  by  the 
Prefect.  Farm  machinery  and  products  were  received 
and  classified  on  the  grounds  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
and  the  machinery  tried  the  second  day,  the  judges 
completing  their  examination  of  them  the  third  day, 
after  which  on  Thursday,  admission  to  this  part  of  tho 
Concours  was  open  to  the  public  at  one  franc  (say  20 
cents.)  The  animals  were  also  received  and  arranged 
Thursday,  and  examined  by  the  judges  Friday,  after 


which  admission  to  them  was  open  also  at  one  franc. 
Saturday  the  whole  was  opened  to  the  public  for  an  ad¬ 
mission  fee  of  ten  cents  of  our  money,  and  Sunday, 
which  was  the  great  day  for  the  crowd,  admission  was 
gratuitous,  and  at  noon  a  “  session  ”  of  the  Concours 
was  held,  at  which  the  prizes  were  publicly  declared 
and  paid. 

Thus  much  for  the  arrangements  of  the  show,  to 
which,  however,  I  should  add  two  items  which  were  to 
me  of  vital  importance,  and  must  have  been  of  great 
interest  to  everybody  else.  I  wish  most  heartily  we 
could  have  them  at  our  shows.  First,  to  every  animal 
and  every  machine  there  was  attached  a  medal  with  a 
number,  and  there  was  a  printed  catalogue  which  con¬ 
tained  a  complete  list  of  all,  numbered  to  correspond. 
This  catalogue  was  sold  for  5  cents  a  copy,  and  in  itself 
was  worth  double  the  price  of  admission  to  one  who 
really  wished  to  know  what  there  was  to  see.  Second, 
there  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  same  price  Saturday 
morning,  a  complete  list  of  the  prizes  awarded.  T  his, 
although  a  matter  of  no  little  convenience,  was  practi¬ 
cally  less  important,  because  notices  giving  the  class,  cata¬ 
logue  number,  prize  awarded,  &c.,  had  also  been  affixed 
to  everything  which  had  received  either  a  premium  or 
an  honorable  mention.  When  the  visitor  has  thus  the 
means  of  knowing  clearly  what  it  is  he  is  looking  at, 
such  an  exhibition  becomes  doubly  instructive,  especial¬ 
ly  when  he  can  also  determine  the  comparative  merits 
of  all  and  each,  with  light  afforded  by  the  judgment  of 
those  selected  to  decide  officially  upon  them. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  show  itself,  Cattle  in  their 
various  “  categories  ”  begin  the  list.  Of  those  indige¬ 
nous  to  France,  there  were  three  classes.  The  First  in¬ 
cluded  the  “  Nantais,  Parthenais  and  Choletais  ”  breeds, 
different  names  I  think  of  much  the  same  stock,  de¬ 
rived  probably  from  the  different  localities  where  it  has 
flourished.  The  prevailing  color  among  them  is  a  kind 
of  dun,  verging  sometimes  toward  a  yellowish  white, 
and  at  others  becoming  a  light  brown — these  different 
shades  often  blending  in  different  parts  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  and  while  catalogued  as  red,  pale-red,  yellow,  yel¬ 
low-red,  brown,  bay,  sorrel,  and  under  quite  a  further 
variety  of  terms,  in  many  cases  really  manifesting  be¬ 
tween  themselves  a  variation  of  hue  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  is  the  gray  color 
quite  prevalent  among  the  Parthenais ,  and  occasionally 
showing  itself'  in  the  others,  while  notwithstanding 
that  which  1  have  before  described,  with  its  slight 
modifications,  gives  the  stock  a  general  uniformity,  and 
is  often  combined  with  a  skin  of  a  creamy  yellow’  tinge 
that  puts  one  in  mind  of  rich  milk  and  good  butter. 
The  horns  are  delicate,  of  medium  length,  and,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  tipped  for  a  few  inches  with  black. 
The  face  is  well  shaped,  and  the  eye  as  intelligent  and 
fine  nearly  as  that  of  t  he  Alderneys.  They  are  tolerably 
symmetrical  in  form,  but  I  saw  few  or  no  evidences  of 
that  systematic  breeding  with  a  view  to  its  improvement, 
which  has  brought  the  contour  of  the  Devons,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection.  In  size  I  doubt 
whether  the  Devons  or  they  would  turn  the  scale.  One 
would,  in  fine,  judge  them  to  be  of  a  hardy,  serviceable 
race,  giving  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  probably 
a  fair  return  of  milk  and  labor,  and  some  good  beef. 

In  this  class  there  were  shown  no  less  than  63  males 
and  48  females — a  larger  number  than  in  any  other, 
which,  together  with  the  fact  that  afterwards  in  a  long 
drive  out  into  the  country  from  Nantes,  I  do  not  think  1 
saw  one  apparently  of  any  other  sort  in  the  fields  or 
roads,  leads  me  to  presume  them  to  be  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  in  use,  if  not  the  most  generally  esteemed  in 
1  that,  part  of  France.  The  prizes  offered  were  of  gene¬ 
rous  amount,  as  follow’s  :  Four  prizes  for  bulls  from  1 
■  to  2  years  old — respectively,*  $120  and  a  gold  medal ; 
$100  and  a  silver  medal ;  $80  and  a  bronze  medal ;  $60 
and  a  bronze  medal,  and  tho  same  medal  for  two  more 
animals,  receiving  a  first  and  second  “honorable  men¬ 
tion.”  The  same  prizes  were  given  to  bulls  over  two 


*  This  is  counting  5  francs  as  equal  to  one  dollar. 
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years  old,  these  two  being  the  only  division  of  the  males 
as  regards  age  on  the  list.  The  females  had  three  di¬ 
visions — those  between  one  and  two,  those  from  two  to 
three,  and  those  over  three  years  old,  and  the  prizes 
offered  for  them  run  from  $20  up  to  $80,  each  ac¬ 
companied  as  above  with  a  medal. 

The  Second  Class  on  the  list  was  the  Breton  breed — 
one  which  in  color,  abounds  mostly  in  black  or  black  and 
wrhite,  although  there  was  here  and  there  a  specimen  of 
red  and  white  among  them.  I  remember  one  heifer 
especially,  which  I  thought  would  have  taken  a  prize, 
perhaps  because  in  preferring  her  color  I  overlooked 
defects  which  the  judges  discovered,  for  I  believe  they 
did  not  even  award  her  an  honorable  mention.  The 
first  prize  yearling  bull  entered  as  “  sorel,”  was  also 
nearer  what  I  should  call  red  and  white  ;  he  did  not 
appear  to  me  quite  equal  in  quality  to  some  of  his  com¬ 
petitors,  for  as  regards  the  softness  and  nice  handling 
of  the  skin  I  thought  the  Bretons  generally  pretty  good. 
I  am  told  since  the  show  that  they  are  considered,  per¬ 
haps,  better  for  milk  than  the  N antais,  while  the  latter 
are  most  highly  esteemed  for  work.  Their  yield  of 
milk,  however,  was  said  not  to  be  very  large;  12  to  15  or 
16  litres  per  day,  perhaps  1,500  per  year,  being  outside 
of  the  average.  (The  litre  is  a  small  fraction  more  than 
our  quart.)  The  first  prize  cow,  5  years  old,  black  and 
white,  was  small,  with  fine  bone,  a  horn  slender  and 
quite  long,  but  a  neck  like  a  bull’s  in  coarseness  and 
weight.  The  neck  is  one  of  the  ugliest  features  in  the 
Bretons  and  some  other  breeds  classified  below,  while,  if 
I  remember,  in  the  Nantais  it  is  generally  clean  and 
handsome. 

Of  the  Bretons,  there  were  shown  22  males  and  44 
females ;  the  prizes  were  from  $40  up  to  $80  for  the 
former,  and  from  $16  up  to  $50  for  the  latter — a  very 
considerable  reduction,  as  will  be  noticed,  upon  those  of¬ 
fered  in  the  preceding  class. 

The  Third  Class  comprised  all  French  races,  not  be¬ 
fore  included,  and  I  find  the  following  on  the  list : 
“Manceau,  Cotentin,  Maraichin,  Salersand  Bordelais.” 
Of  the  five  breeds,  however,  there  were  only  seven  bulls 
and  eight  females  on  the  ground.  Two  bulls  of  that 
first  named  took  the  highest  prizes  offered  ;  the  one  14 
months  old  was  of  fair  size,  I  should  think,  for  his  age  ; 
his  back  had  a  concave  bend — a  defect  quite  common 
in  many  of  the  other  breeds ;  he  was  heavy  under  the 
neck  and  head,  but  had  a  skin  of  rich  color  and  fair 
touch.  The  other,  3)  years  old,  had  blinders  over  his 
eyes,  as  though  he  might  be  ugly  in  disposition  ;  he  was 
clean  limbed,  but  stood  lower  in  front  than  behind,  giv¬ 
ing  him  also  a  hollow  look  in  the  back,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  quite  straight.  He  had  considera¬ 
ble  good  meat,  but  a  neck  that  for  size  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  buffalo.  The  prizes  in  this  class  were  of 
the  same  amount  as  in  the  second,  but  only  a  part  of 
them  were  awarded. 

This  rough  outline  of  some  of  the  French  races  of 
cattle  will  only  convey  an  exceedingly  imperfect  idea  of 
them  to  the  reader.  Without  having  received  that 
homage  which  art  has  been  paying  to  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  of  Great  Britain  for  more  than  fifty  years,  they 
cannot,  of  course,  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as 
breeds  the  improvement  of  which  during  such  a  period, 
has  been  the  constant  task  of  intelligent  effort.  But  do 
not  they  offer  at  least  a  starting  point  for  similar  efforts'? 
Indeed  such  experiments  may  now  be  progressing,  of 
which  I  am  ignorant;  the  high  prizes  awarded  by  the 
government  should  certainly  stimulate  them.  The  only 
question  which  the  French  farmer  has  to  decide  is, 
whether  in  the  end  it  will  be  his  better  policy  to  have 
perfected  the  native  races  of  his  country  until  they 
equal  those  of  any  other,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  have 
taken  the  mode,  (which  certainly  seems  the  shorter,)  of 
crossing  the  best  foreign  breeds  upon  them,  and  so  avail¬ 
ing  himself  at  once  of  the  improvements  already  made 
in  other  countries.  If  I  might  hazard  an  opinion,  it 
would  be  this, — that  while  the  latter  may  be  a  source  of 
present  gain,  it  is  to  the  former  he  must  turn  for  a  more 
real  and  abiding  advancement. 


In  the  Sheep  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  notice 
specially.  There  were  some  good  South-Downs  pure, 
but  the  show  consisted  mostly  of  crosses  of  South-Downs 
with  Cotswolds,  and  various  other  mixtures — with  much 
less  of  the  Merino  blood  than  I  expected — the  class  de¬ 
voted  to  the  latter  (pure)  having  in  it  but  one  single 
ram,  and  for  this  fact  1  am  relying  on  my  catalogue,  as 
I  didn’t  discover  him  on  the  ground. 

Nor  shall  we  find  among  the  Swine  anything  very 
rare.  The  indigenous  breed  shown,  was  a  heavy  hog, 
affording,  I  should  think,  a  good  frame  for  improve¬ 
ment,  but  not  as  well  filled  out  as  the  best  English 
large  breeds,  which  have  sometimes  attained  a  surpris¬ 
ing  bulk  of  flesh.  The  English  hogs  of  pure  blood  on 
exhibition  were  “Middlesex”  and  “  New  Leicester,” 
with  one  lonely  Berkshire,  and  there  was  a  third  class, 
composed  of  cross-breeds. 

The  Poultry  show  included  85  lots,  in  relation  to 
which  my  catalogue  lies  before  me  with  various  memo¬ 
randa.  of  merit,  demerit  and  description,  which  in  the 
fullness  of  this  letter  I  will  spare  to  the  reader  whose 
courage  has  carried  him  thus  far.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
admirers  of  the  Asiatics  could  probably  have  selected 
something  to  suit  them,  while  other  varieties  were  not 
altogether  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  a  few  ducks,  two 
pens  of  geese,  one  of  turkeys,  and  quite  a  small  assort¬ 
ment  of  rabbits  made  up  the  “  tout  ensemble  ”  in  this 
department  of  the  Concours. 

The  Prizes  offered  for  the  animals  were  certainly  very 
generous,  amounting  for  Cattle  to  $5,000  or  a  little 
more,  and  for  Sheep  and  Swine  to  nearly  $1,200 — be¬ 
sides  the  medals  which  accompanied  all  the  money 
prizes,  and  the  large  number  of  bronze  medals  which 
were  given  as  a  token  of  honorable  mention.  About 
$80  with  numerous  medals  were  divided  among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  Poultry,  and  about  $100,  in  sums  of  from  $5 
to  $16  each,  as  I  understood,  to  meritorious  herdsmen  or 
other  farm  laborers  who  had  lived  with  their  employers 
for  various  specified  periods  of  time. 

But  far  the  largest  of  all  was  the  Prime  d' Honneur, 
awarded  for  the  best  conducted  farm  in  the  “  region,” 
on  which  improvements  had  been  put  in  practice  the 
most  useful  and  important,  and  the  most  fitting  to  be 
held  up  for  example  to  others.  This  magnificent  prize 
was  $1,000  in  money,  and  $600  in  plate.  I  do  not 
know  the  conditions  of  the  entry,  but  each  competing 
establishment  had  been  officially  visited  and  examined 
befere  the  award  was  made. 

Of  Agricultural  Machinery  there  was  a  large  show, 
and  that  of  Implements  was  also  extensive.  The  former 
consisted  largely  in  Portable  Steam  Engines  attached 
to  thrashing  machines,  Stationary  Engines  of  several 
patterns,  Thrashers  to  goby  horse  power,  generally  with 
the  manege ,  or  lever  apparatus,  moved  by  the  horse  or 
horses,  all  connected  in  one  frame,  some  few  Harvesters, 
&c.,  &c.  Among  the  Implements,  were  plows,  horse- 
hoes,  root-cutters,  draining  utensils,  harrows,  and  so  on 
— some  of  them  much  like  our  own,  and  some  also  which 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  not  so  good.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  steam  engines  shows  that  considerable  attention 
is  now  given  in  France  to  the  employment  of  this  power, 
although  Nantes  is  a  place  in  which  machinery  of  all 
kinds  is  largely  manufactured.  The  one  which  took  the 
first  prize  was  of  six- horse  power  ;  the  price  was  $1,400, 
which  is  higher  in  proportion,  I  think,  than  that  of  most 
others  shown  ;  the  cylinder,  Ac.,  were  under  the  boilers, 
and  there  were  two  driving-wheels,  on  which  the  engine, 
when  not  in  operation,  could  rest  its  weight,  and  by 
them,  and  the  guidance  of  a  team  in  turning  the  fore¬ 
wheels,  furnish  locomotive  power  for  its  own  transporta¬ 
tion  from  field  to  field.  There  were  some  implements 
shown  of  English  construction. 

M.  de  Saintk-Mahie,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from 
Paris,  was  good  enough  to  give  me  the  liberty  of  the 
grounds,  and  also  provided  me  with  a  ticket  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes,  which,  as  I  have  said,  took  place 
Sunday  afternoon.  After  waiting  its  commencement  a 
little  while,  the  dignitaries  of  the  occasion  finally  en¬ 
tered  in  procession,  took  their  seats  upon  the  stage,  and 
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the  band  just  outside  opened  with  some  preparatory 
strains.  The  uniforms  and  sueli  exterior  personal  deco¬ 
rations,  were,  I  think,  a  good  deal  more  abundant 
among  these  official  gentlemen,  than  the  militia  titles 
which  we  are  laughed  at  for  having  in  such  profusion, 
would  have  been  at  a  similar  meeting  at  home,  while 
the  bearers  of  the  latter  would  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  civilian  apparel.  The  platform  had  along  its 
back  and  sides  a  staging  of  flowers,  with  hangings  of 
“  imperial  purple,”  velvet  bordered  and  adorned  with 
gilt ;  the  tri-colored  drapery  of  the  national  flag  was  of 
course  in  sight ;  evergreen  festoons  hung  along  the  roof, 
with  here  and  there  suspended  a  fine  bouquet ;  the  in¬ 
terior  was  filled  with  chairs,  none  of  which  lacked  occu¬ 
pants,  while  the  crowd  also  pressed  round  the  outside  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  Monsieur  the  Prefect  opened 
with  a  very  nice  little  speech,  of  which  I  can  say  with 
one  of  the  city  dailies,  that  it  was  “  happily  conceived 
and  warmly  heard  ;  tracing  out  the  merits  and  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  that  French  agriculture,  which  creates  at  once 
both  the  wealth  spread  abroad  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  race  of  working  soldiers  always  ready  to  handle 
with  resignation  and  with  heroism,  either  the  plow  or 
the  musket.”  The  speaker  also  added  some  words  in 
praise  of  the  principal  exhibitors,  mentioning  a  few  of 
them  by  name,  and  closed  with  a  short  reference  to  the 
hostilities  in  which  France  is  engaged,  and  in  eulogy  of 
the  Emperor.  The  report  awarding  the  Prime  d'  Hon- 
neur  already  mentioned,  was  then  read,  which  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  recommendation  of  four  medals  to  other  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  prize  list  was  next  in  order,  each  fortu¬ 
nate  recipient  coming  forward  as  his  name  was  called. 

Rural  Economy  of  Switzerland. 

From  his  fourth  letter,  dated  at  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  May  30,  we  have  only  room  for  two  or  three  par¬ 
agraphs. 

I  observed  evidences  of  careful  husbandry,  which  I 
wish  I  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  better. 
Among  them  should  be  mentioned  the  irrigation  of  the 
meadows,  carried  on  by  means  of  trenches  with  just  suf¬ 
ficient  descent  to  allow  of  the  gradual  flow  of  the  water, 
and  to  admit  of  its  being  spread  from  time  to  time,  as 
desired,  on  different  parts  of  the  fields.  The  grass  was 
thick,  fine,  and  very  green,  and  one  can  easily  see  how 
three  crops  a  year  may  thus  be  obtained,  as  it  is  said 
they  are,  on  bottom  lands  fertilized  by  the  mountain 
torrents.  Fertilizing  materials  are  also  saved  both  in 
city  and  country,  with  economy;  children  are  constant¬ 
ly  seen  in  the  streets  and  roads,  with  baskets  and  little 
wagons,  collecting  everything  that  can  add  strength  and 
value  to  the  manure  heap;  and  a  little  later,  in  going 
by  diligence  across  the  country,  I  saw.  laborers  at  work 
watering  some  meadows  with  a  liquid  preparation,  the 
odor  of  which  might  have  attested  its  beneficial  use — 
carried  in  a  cart-vat,  and  distributed  by  them  with  pails 
or  pans.  In  all  the  meadows  there  is  a  profusion  of 
flowers — some  dandelions,  butter  cups,  and  other  famil¬ 
iar  visitors  in  our  own  fields,  with  others  still  more  nu¬ 
merous,  which  I  did  not  recognise.  I  was  assured,  how¬ 
ever,  by  several  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  words  in 
the  diligence ,  that  they  were  indigenous,  and  regarded 
as  useful  plants,  instead  of  being  considered  as  weeds 
and  intruders. 

Merket  at  Lucerne. 

There  are  several  open,  arcade-like  cellars  facing 
along  the  water,  where  the  markets  are  held,  through 
which  we  had  an  interesting  walk — the  part  devoted  to 
meats  being  as  sweet  and  clean  as  possible,  although  the 
slaughtering  was  apparently  done  close  by.  Then  we 
came  where  the  stands  were  occupied  with  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  now  and  then  some 
simple  flowers,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Peasants  from 
farther  away  were  stationed  about  with  paniers  of  ve¬ 
getables,  and  others  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  butter, 
waiting  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance  the  coming 
of  a  purchaser.  There  were  also  tables  of  cheese,  and 
some  cheeses  were  cut  for  sale  in  retail,  and  however 


|  good  these  cheese  may  have  been,  I  liked  not  their  sa¬ 
vour.  There  is  a  different  odor  unto  different  manufac¬ 
tures  of  cheese,  and  different  tastes  among  the  pur¬ 
chasers  thereof;  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  this  cheese 
of  Lucerne  found  its  willing  buyers,  and  some  nose 
glad  to  smell,  as  well  as  mouth  to  eat. 

And,  outside,  it  was  moreover  a  general  market-day, 
and  the  boats  from  the  lake  shore  brought  in  large  sacks 
of  potatoes  and  some  other  produce,  and  the  patient 
cattle  from  the  conntry  back,  contributed  also,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  buyers  of  Lucerne  laid  in  their  stock 
of  a  week’s  provisions,  amidst  the  stir  and  activity  of 
that  Tuesday  morning. 

Yoking  Domestic  Animals. 

About  the  working  of  these  cattle  let  me  say  a  few 
words  in  conclusion  for  the  present,  for  I  find  that  one 
letter  will  not  go  so  far  as  I  had  hoped  toward  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  my  Swiss  experiences.  I  have  seen  yoked  all 
kinds  of  combinations  -  two  cows,  two  oxen,  two  bulls — 
a  bull  and  cow,  and  each  singly,  like  a  horse — before 
plows,  before  carts,  before  wagons,  with  yokes  pulling 
from  the  horns,  yokes  pulling  from  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  yokes  with  hames  like  collars.  In  that  part  of 
France  I  visited,  the  universal  system  appeared  to  be 
to  draw  from  a  yoke  strapped  to  the  horns,  and  this 
seemed  far  more  natural  and  easy  for  the  cattle  than  I 
had  supposed,  perhaps  quite  as  much  so  as  the  ill-fit¬ 
ting,  ever  chafing  bows  one  frequently  finds  with  us. 
Singly,  however,  the  cow  or  ox  was  often  in  regular 
horse  harness.  Here,  there  is  a  kind  of  yoke  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  does  all  the  pulling, 
there  being  merely  an  apology  for  a  bow  on  which  there 
is  no  strain,  to  hold  the  yoke  in  place.  This  often  ap¬ 
peared  to  cut  badly,  and  was  if  possible  worse  than  our 
own  way — of  which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  as 
yet  a  single  example. 


Castrating  Colts. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  “  as  to  the  best  time  to  cas¬ 
trate  a  horse — age,  season  of  the  year,  manner  of  per¬ 
forming,  and  after  treatment,” — I  answer  : 

1st.  Best  time — in  mild,  dry  weather. 

2d.  Age — two  or  three.  I  prefer  three,  when  the 
horse  can  be  put  in  a  pasture  away  from  the  mares— 
two,  if  not. 

3d  Season — spring. 

4th.  Manner — make  a  couple  of  clamps  of  elder- 
wood,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  five  long;  strip  off  the 
bark,  split  in  two,  take  out  the  pith,  slope  the  end 
from  the  inside  outwards  one  inch,  cut  a  notch  around 
each  end  to  confine  the  string,  in  order  to  tie  securely  ; 
take  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  powdered 
fine,  mix  with  tallow  to  a  paste  ;  fill  the  hollow  of  the 
clamps  with  this,  then  fasten  the  ends  together  with  a 
string  in  such  a  way  that  the  other  end  will  be  one 
inch  apart;  in  that  position  tie  them  fast.  Now  throw 
the  colt,  and  tie  him,  roll  him  on  his  back,  grip  his 
testicles  firmly,  cut  the  skin  of  the  bag,  and  take  out 
the  stone;  put  the  clamps  on  the  cord,  press  tight,  and 
tie  fast  the  loose  end  of  the  clamps,  then  cut  off  the 
stone  close  to  the  clamps.  Let  them  be  on  till  the  netx 
day,  then  cut  the  strings  and  take  them  off 

5th.  After  treatment — we  never  have  any.  C.  T. 
Doy.  Lawrence ,  Kansas. 

Long-Island  Lands— I  am  residing  on  Long-Island, 
about  two  miles  from  North  Isl  ip  station.  These  “bar¬ 
ren  lands” — so  called — are  fertile  and  productive,  and 
where  they  have  been  cleared  and  manured,  produce 
luxuriant  crops.  We  have  as  fine  strawberries  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  ;  and  one  of  my  neighbors  has  a  peach 
orchard  of  nine  acres,  which  for  excellent  growth  and 
good  bearing,  cannot  be  beat.  People  had  better  pur¬ 
chase  these  lands  instead  of  going  west,  the  climate  is 
so  much  better,  and  produce  can  be  taken  to  New-York 
market  every  day.  J.  A.  Lawton.  Haupvauge,  L.  I, 
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Poor  Man’s  Cow  Stable. 

Editors  Co  Gentleman — You  have  opened  the 
door  so  wide,  and  invited  the  “  halt  and  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,”  that  it  is  very  likely  some  unworthy 
scribblers  may  seek  admittance  to  your  pages.  But 
while  Messrs '  Editors  sit  as  masters  of  the  feast,  we 
have  a  guaranty  that  no  guests  shall  be  received  un¬ 
less  wearing,  albeit  in  humble  guise,  the  badge  of  the 
husbandman.  At  least  I  hope  that  this  “  favor  ”  will 
be  tested  in  the  editorial  crucible,  and  if  “  found  want- 
ing,”  pray  do  not  allow  it  to  encumber  your  valuable 
columns. 

As  the  object  of  your  paper  is  to  aid  and  benefit  the 
farmer,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give,  through  its 
Columns,  a  description  of  the  stable,  built  since  Christ¬ 
mas,  which  in  its  accommodations  and  manner  of  con¬ 
struction  is  adapted  to  the  wants  as  well  as  to  the  -purse 
of  the  poor  man.  It  is  probable  there  may  be  some 
among  your  readers  who  would  be  glad  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  their  animals,  and  add  to  the  convenience 
of  their  buildings,  but  have  not  the  cash  to  build  with 

I  have  been  tor  the  last  two  years  a  subscriber  to 
your  excellent  paper,  and  for  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  of  The  Cultivator,  and  have  obtained  much  in¬ 
struction  from  their  pages.  A  great  embarrasment  has 
always  been  the  want  of  means  to  carry  out  the  prac¬ 
tice  ot  their  advice  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  the  class  of 
farmers  spoken  of  above,  who  most  need  their  counsels, 
will  not  and  ought  not  to  read  them  in  vain,  without 
finding  plans  and  methods  of  improvement  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  details  of  the  farm,  adapted  to  their  circumstances 
and  necessities. 


My  barn,  somewhat  akin  to  Squire  Slipshod’s,  is  “  30 
by  40,”  more  or  less,  having  a  thrashing  floor  near  the 
centre.  The  main  doors  which  enter  this  floor  are  nar¬ 
row  enough  to  leave  a  space  at  one  corner  of  the  floor 
where  a  door  may  be  cut  through  the  siding  of  the  barn 
The  cow  stable  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  leanto  on  the 
side  of  the  barn,  so  as  to  be  entered  and  fodder  thrown 
in  from  the  barn  floor  by  this  door — the  entrance  for 
the  cows  being  from  under  an  open  shed  at  one  end  of 
the  barn  ;  where  also  the  cleanings  of  the  stable  are 
carried  out  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  mixed  with  that 
from  the  horse  stable.  The  fodder  when  thrown  in 
from  the  barn  floor  falls  into  the  feeding  passage  in 
front  of  the  cattle,  which  stand  in  stanchions. 

There  is  a  gutter  dose  behind  them  which  receives 
all  the  droppings,  preventing  the  cows  from  besmearing 
the  udder  and  teats,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
milker,  and  the  comfort  of  the  animals.  The  passage 
behind  them,  including  the  manure  trench,  is  about 
three  feet  in  width.  The  trench  is  15  inches.  The 
stanchions,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  frame  are 
made  of  poles  from  the  woods,  and  easily  made  smooth 
by  peeling  off  the  bark.  It  might  be  more  easily  and 
readily  made  of  sawed  lumber,  but  I  ain  writing  this 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  must  use  that  which  costs 
little  money.  The  roof  is  “  shingled  with  straw,”  after 
the  manner  of  thatching,  and  the  rope  yarn  used  for 
this  cost  about  88  cents.  This  with  nails  was  the  only 
money  expense  in  my  case — not  exceeding  a  dollar  and 
a  half  in  all,  including  a  small  glass  window  at  each 
end  of  the  feeding  passage.  Some  temporary  stables 
built  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  pulled  down,  furnished 
lumber  for  the  siding — about  400  feet,  and  plank  for 
the  floor.  These  newly  purchased  would  cost  $10. 
Very  few  nails  or  spikes  were  used,  except  for  nailing 
the  siding — most  of  the  posts  being  fastened  with  wooden 
pins.  The  doors  slide  behind  cleats  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  have  no  hinges.  Altogether  a  rude  affair,  it  is 
true;  but  quite  as  convenient  and  comfortable  as  many 
an  edifice  of  greater  pretensions. 

There  are  seven  stanchions  in  all,  moved  all  at  once 
by  a  straight  pole,  to  which  all  the  movable  stanchions 
are  attached  at  the  top  by  a  four  inch  carriage  bolt 
through  each — the  seven  bolts  costing  17  cents,  which 


may  be  added  to  expense  stated  above.  When  the 
stanchions  are  pulled  up  to  their  place  in  fastening  the 
cattle,  a  button  drops  into  a  notch  in  the  top  of  the  pole, 
holding  it  securely,  and  no  careless  hand  can  leave  it 
unfastened.  My  boy  eight  years  of  age  often  turns  the 
cattle  in  and  fastens  them. 

The  siding  is  put  on  clapboard  fashion,  and  there  is 
an  arrangement  for  admitting  air  and  light  by  having, 
at  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  a  board  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  wide  hung  at  its  lower  edge  by  leather 
strap  hinges,  which  tire  put  on  in  a  way  that  caonot  pull 
off.  There  is  a  row  or  tier  of  these  all  round  ;  any  one 
or  all  of  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 
This  ventilation  would  be  necessary  in  case  the  stables 
are  used  in  soiling  cattle  in  warm  weather.  We  have 
found  dry  chaff  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  better  material,  as  muck  or  sawdust,  for 
filling  the  manure  trench  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure. 
Slipshod,  Jr.  Niagara  Co. 


Experiment  with  the  Currant. 

Messrs.  Editors— It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the 
currant  is  a  valuable  fruit ;  nearly  every  family  who 
cultivates  a  garden,  have  their  “row  of  currant  bushes.” 
I  find  by  practical  demonstration  that  their  growth, 
fruitfulness,  early  or  late  maturity,  is  much  influenced 
by  different  modes  of  culture.  I  find  that  by  con¬ 
straining  them  within  limited  bounds,  answers  a  good 
purpose.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  I  set  cuttings  of  the 
currant  close  to  my  dwelling  house,  on  the  north  end, 
and  east  side.  These  cuttings  I  have  cultivated  and 
trained  to  suit  my  fancy— they  may  now  be  termed 
trees  instead  of  bushes.  Some  f  have  pruned  off  nearly 
all  of  the  lateral  braoehes.  Of  these  the  tallest  now 
stand  over  ten  feet  in  height.  Before  setting,  rub 
off  all  the  buds  trom  the  cutting,  except  one  or  two  at 
the  top.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  they  require 
some  support,  and  must  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the 
house,  with  straps  of  leather  to  clasp  over  the  main 
branch,  and  tack  with  small  nails  ;  this  will  keep  them 
in  an  upright  or  any  position  you  please,  for  you  can 
train  them  in  most  any  shape  to  suit  the  fancy — “just 
as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined  ”  Trained  over 
the  window,  we  have  quite  an  ornamental  window- 
blind ;  and  when  the  fruit  matures,  and  the  luscious, 
crimson  berries  hang  in  clusters,  I  think  them  more  or¬ 
namental  and  more  useful  than  the  “Woodbine”  or 
the  “  Eglantino.” 

By  training  my  currants  as  above  stated,  I  find  they 
attain  a  much  larger  size,  resembling  cherries  nearly, 
and  the  fruit  more  delicious  Those  trained  on  the 
east  and  south  walls,  ripen  early ;  and  those  on  the 
north  late.  These  retain  the  fruit  on  the  trees  fresh 
and  good  until  the  hard  frosts  of  November.  Another 
advantage  is,  the  fruit  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fowls, 
which  devour  many  on  the  low  bushes. 

I  have  in  contemplation  a  suitable  trellis,  which  may 
be  constructed  as  an  enclosure  for  the  garden,  on  the 
north  or  south  sides  ;  say  construct  a  close  board  fence, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  or  as  high  as  you  wish  to  train 
the  currant.  Select  durable  timber  for  posts,  of  suita¬ 
ble  length;  set  12  feet  apart  with  girts,  and  nc.il  on 
the  boards  in  an  upright  position,  on  each  side  if  you 
please,  and  well  capped.  Plant  cuttings  of  the  currant 
at  suitable  distances  on  each  side  of  this  fence,  and 
you  have  a  convenient  trellis  to  train  them  to.  Those 
on  the  south  side  will  ripen  early ,  and  those  on  the 
north  late.  Such  a  trellis,  well  constructed  of  durable 
timber,  and  well  painted,  will  last  many  years,  and 
will  combine  the  ornamental  with  the  useful.  L 
Norris.  Windsor,  Ohio. 

Lawrence  Co.  Fair. — The  Eighth  Annual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Lawrence  (Penn.)  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  New'  Castle,  Pa., 
September  20-22,  1859.  Among  the  premiums  offered, 
we  notice  twenty  copies  of  the  Country'  Gentleman. 
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Young  Cherry  Trees — Timely  Hint. 


Those  who  have  set  out  young  cherry  trees  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  are  generally  pleased  with  their  promising 
appearance  and  now  foliage.  Many  of  these  planters  will 
be  sadly  disappointed  about  midsummer  to  find  that  a 
large  number  which  have  appeared  in  leaf  and  grown 
two  or  three  inches,  will  wither  and  die.  This  will  be 
owing  to  the  dry  soil  and  parching  air.  Some  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by  watering;  but  this,  gene¬ 
rally,  will  only  harden  and  bake  the  crust,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good.  As  a  general  rule,  more  young  cherry 
trees  dio  that  are  watered,  than  otherwise.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  earth  were  removed,  the  water  poured  directly  on 
the  roots,  and  the  soil  replaced,  the  watering  would  be 
better.  But  the  supply  would  be  variable, — the  roots 
wet  now,  and  dry  again  next  wTeok.  To  prevent  all 
these  unfavorable  influences  and  save  all  the  trees,  make 
the  surface  mellow,  then  apply  a  mulching  consisting  of 
at  least  six  compact  inches  of  old  straw  (or  other  litter) 
forming  a  circle  six  feet  in  diameter.  This  will  pre¬ 
serve  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture,  and  prevent  the 
heating  and  baking  of  the  soil  and  save  the  trees. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  ever  written 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  on  which  its  celebrated 
author  possessed  such  a  vast  fund  of  information.  Its 
mechanical  execution  exhibits  the  same  perfection  of 
art,  which  distinguishes  all  the  recent  publications  of 
the  enterprising  firm  of  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.  of  New- 
York.  Its  numerous  outline  engravings  exhibit  a  very 
near  approach  to  perfection  in  accuracy. 

It  not  only  treats  of  horses,  but  of  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  furnishes 
ample  instruction,  not  only  on  the  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  horses,  but  the  reader  is  amply  informed  how 
to  buy  one  without  being  imposed  upon  ;  and  after  the 
horse  is  bought  he  is  told  how  to  feed  and  take  care  of 
him;  of  the  best  kinds  of  food,  and  of  the  best  kinds 
’of  stables ;  how  to  keep  a  horse  in  health,  and  how  to 
cure  him  when  he  gets  sick ;  grooming  feeding,  dri¬ 
ving,  breaking,  shoeing,  riding,  saddling,  harnessing, 
reforming,  <fcc ,  are  all  examined ;  but  the  author 
promptly  refuses  to  give  any  information  in  relation  to 
docking  and  nicking,  for  which  he  thinks  there  is  no 
excuse.  Ample  directions,  with  illustrations,  are  given 
for  ladies  riding — as  well  as  the  Iinrey  and  other  modes 
of  breaking  and  educating  furious  colts.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  working  horses  is  not  overlooked,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  modes  of  attaching  horses  to  the  plow.  A 
valuable  and  interesting  chapter  is  furnished  on  the 
construction  of  carriages,  and  how  to  judge  properly 
in  buying  one  ;  and  another  on  harness  and  its  man¬ 
agement  Some  of  these  chapters,  although  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  Herbert,  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  following  brief  facts  we  have  taken  variously 
at  random,  in  looking  through  the  work  : 

“  A  desire  for  ornament  or  a  fine  appearance,  should 
never  lead  you  to  buy  a  fine  carriage  for  a  vehicle  of 
all  work.  A  ‘shabby  gentility’  will  be  the  result 
after  the  gloss  is  worn  away.” 

“  Ammonia  from  a  stable  will  destroy  the  varnish  of 
a  carriage  in  a  short  time.” 

“  At  least  once  a  month  place  a  wrench  on  every 
nut  on  your  carriage.” 

“Almost  every  wrong  act  a  horse  commits  is  from 
mismanagement,  fear,  or  excitement;  one  harsh  word 


will  so  excite  a  nervous  horse  as  to  increase  his  pulse 
ten  beats  in  a  minute  ” 

“  Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  speed  alone  is  the  only 
good  thing  derivable  from  blood,  but  something  very 
nearly  the  reverse  is  true.” 

“  Blood  from  the  sire,  beauty  from  the  dam,  is  the 
golden  rule  of  the  breeder.” 

11  We  know  it  is  commonly  said  by  farmers,  concern¬ 
ing  some  miserable,  under-sized,  ewe-necked,  cat- 
hammed  wretch  of  a  mare,  broken-winded,  ringboned 
and  spavined,  ‘Oh,  she  will  do  to  raise  a  colt  out  of!’ 
So  she  will!  But  what  will  the  colt  be?  Not  worth 
the  mare’s  grass.” 

“  It  is  never  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sell¬ 
er  of  a  horse  is  an  ass,  or  is  not  aware  of  the  worth  of 
his  merchandise.  To  get  a  good  horse,  one  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  a  good  price.” 

“  A  remarkable  bargain  in  horse  flesh  is  always  sus¬ 
picious,  and  the  greater  the  bargain  the  more  suspi¬ 
cious  it  becomes.” 

“More  horses  have  their  wind  broken  by  being 
worked  quick  and  hard,  with  their  bellies  distended 
with  hay,  grain,  and  water,  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined.” 

“Always  remember,  in  using  a  horse,  that  it  cannot 
be  done  with  too  much  coolness,  too  much  gentleness, 
too  much  discretion,  or  too  much  kindess.” 


Egg  Drops. 

Messrs.  Editors— Here  is  a  recipe  which  my  wife 
sends  you  to  make  a  very  flue  bread,  especially  for  far¬ 
mer’s  use. 

Take  one  quart  corn  meal— pour  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  boiling  water  over  it  to  make  a  thick  batter— then  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  salt  to  suit  the  taste,  and  three 
eggs.  Then  stir  up  well  and  drop  a  tablespoonful  in  sep¬ 
arate  places  on  a  griddle  or  spider  previously  warmed 
and  let  them  cook  brown.  You  will  find  them  excellent; 
just  try  them  yourselves,  v.  b.  b. 

Drying  off  Heifers. 

Messrs.  Editors— In  the  Co.  Gent,  of  the  3d  Feb.,  D. 
M.  N.  inquires,  “  would  it  be  beneficial  to  dry  off  a  heifer 
after  her  first  calf  has  been  disposed  of.”  From  my  own 
experience  of  thirty  years  I  should  say  decidedly  no  1  If 
a  heifer  is  expected  to  make  a  good  milker  in  after  years 
— that  is,  to  continue  to  yield  milk  for  some  months— let 
her,  after  her  first  calving,  be  supplied  with  nourishing 
and  succulent  food;  milked  with  care,  stripping  her  to  the 
last  drop,  and  her  milking  continued  as  long  as  she  will 
yield  anything,  if  but  a  gill,  or  up  to  a  reasonable  time  of 
her  calving,  say  six  or  eight  weeks.  I  have  invariably 
found  the  length  of  time  a  heifer  is  milked  establishes 
the  time  for  her  to  fail  in  after  years,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  that  may  be  given  her.  A  Jamaica  Plain 
Farmer. 

Bees  in  Latitude  44°  34'. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth,  an  agent  for  our  Journals  at  Lyn, 
C.  W.,  writes  :  “  If  you  please,  at  a  future  period  I  will 
give  my  management  and  success  in  bee-culture,  which 
in  substance  is  that  recommended  by  “  Quinby,”  simpli¬ 
fied  50  per  cent  in  the  construction  of  the  parent  or  main 
hive,  and  in  some  degree  the  upper  box’,  by  which  con¬ 
struction  and  management  my  annual  loss  of  bees  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  per  cent.  I  get  one  good  swarm  from  each  old 
stock  annually,  (I  want  no  more,)  and  yearly  of  beautiful 
white  surplus  honey,  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  forty 
pounds  per  stock,  old  and  young. 

I  am  in  44  deg.  34  min.  north  latitude.  I  have  often 
seen  mercury  at  38  degrees  below  zero,  and  here  I  do  not 
believe  bees  would  freeze  to  death  in  the  open  air  with 
proper  ventilation.  Yet  I  keep  mine  in  the  cellar  from 
1st  of  December  to  1st  of  March,  and  have  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  when  Heft  them  out  all  winter.  I  think  a  low 
uniform  temperature  and  exclusion  of  light,  producing  a 
uniform  torpid  state  of  the  bees,  more  conducive  to  suc¬ 
cess  than  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  sudden  changes  from 
hard  freezing  to  rapid  thawing,  and  bright  sunshine  to 
chilling  winds  during  the  winter  months.” 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Use  of  Wash  and  House  Slop. — Can  you  inform 
me  through  your  paper  on  the  following  point,  viz  : 
What  can  be  done  with  the  greasy  sink  wash,  mingled 
with  chamber-wash,  &c.,  from  a  dwelling,  to  make  it  of 
value  in  a  garden  ?  My  drainage  now  passes  into  a 
cistern  set  deep  in  the  ground,  but  I  wish  to  pump  it  out 
from  time  to  time,  and  make  use  of  it.  Greasy  water, 
I  believe,  affects  most  garden  crops  unfavorably.  Sub¬ 
scriber.  j Exeter,  N.  H.  [Add  ashes  to  the  greasy 
water,  and  it  will  become  soluble  and  capable  of  being 
diffused  through  the  soil.  It  would  be  better  if  this 
mixture  were  kept  separate  from  the  other  liquid,  or  the 
greasy  water  added  to  a  compost  heap,  of  which  ashes 
forms  a  small  portion.] 

June  Grass. — inclosed  I  send  you  a  specimen  of 
grass  which  is  very  common  in  this  vicinity,  but  I  can 
find  no  one  that  can  tell  me  what  the  name  is,  or  where 
the  seed  can  be  obtained.  Will  you  please  inform  me 
through  your  valuable  paper,  where  I  can  obtain  the 
seed,  and  at  what  price  ?  It  is  one  of  our  best  fatten¬ 
ing  grasses.  A  Subscriber.  New-MUJord ,  Cl 

tGrassus,  which,  like  the  specimen  sent,  have  but  just 
leaded  out,  and  before  the  form  of  the  spikelets  is  de¬ 
veloped,  are  more  difficult  to  recognize  than  afterwards. 
The  specimen  is  also  shrunken  and  withered.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  very  evidently  the  Pon  pratensis.  the  June  or 
spear  grass,  and  known  at  the  west  as  the  Kentucky 
Blue  grass.  It  grows  more  luxuriantly  there  than  at 
the  east,  which  has  induced  some  to  believe  it  not 
identical  with  the  June  grass.  The  seed  may  probably 
be  had  at  J.  M.  Thorburn’s,  15  John-st.,  New-York. 
The  price  is  variable  — but  usually  about  the  same  as 
timothy  seed. 

Sawdust  Manure— Analysis. — There  is  near  me  a 
large  quantity  of  partially  decayed  sawdust,  bark,  <fcc., 
(pine.)  I  have  used  some  of  it  this  spring  for  mulch¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  and  it  appears  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 
Could  it  not  he  turned  to  some  beneficial  account  as  a 
fertilizer  also  ?  It  appears  to  me  so.  How,  or  by  what 
management,  would  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  in¬ 
telligent  readers,  recommend  as  the  best?  What  is  the 
usual  cost  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  sample  of  soil  or 
manure?  R.  Franklin  Depot .  Va.  [As  a  general 
rule  sawdust  is  not  very  valuable.  When  thoroughly 
decayed  by  a.  few  years  exposure  in  a  heap  to  all  weath¬ 
ers,  it  is  nearly  or  about  equal  to  common  leaf  mould. 
In  this  state  it  forms  a  good  compost  with  common 
manure,  or  if  dry,  may  be  applied  advantageously 
to  cattle  yards  as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquid  manure. 
It  is  more  valuable  if  reduced  to  charcoal,  which  may 
be  effected  by  mixing  it  with  shavings,  brush,  &e.,  cov¬ 
ering  with  sods  and  leaving  air-holes,  and  burning  as 
for  common  charcoal.  On  heavy  clay,  sawdust  well 
worked  in,  operates  as  a  loosener.  Soil  analyses  are 
advertised  by  some  for  $5  to  $10.  Prof.  Nash  says 
there  are  not  probably  twenty  persons  in  the  whole  world 
who  can  analyse  soils  “  reliably ,”  and  $25  is  probably 
the  least  sum  for  which  an  analysis  could  be  procured 
from  those  competent,  chemists  ] 

Swine  in  Orchards. — Does  the  permitting  of  hogs 
to  run  in  an  apple  orchard  injure  the  trees,  even  if  they 
are  wired  ?  The  orchard  is  about  fifteen  years  old.  I 
hear  it  said  that  the  rubbing  of  a  hog  against  an  apple- 
tree  is  very  injurious  to  the  bark,  and  will  in  the  end 
kill  the  tree,  whether  it  be  a  big  or  a  little  one.  In  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  I  don't  think  they  would  have  kill¬ 
ed  it,  but  now  a  ’days  there  is  no  telling.  D.  [All  ani¬ 
mals  rubbing  against  small  trees,  tend  to  sway  them 
about,  and  to  loosen  them  in  the  soil.  A  hole  is  thus 
made  about  them,  and  they  become  dried  at  the  roots, 
and  if  the  rubbing  is  continued,  they  usually  perish. 
Hence  small  street-trees,  if  not  well  protected,  nearly 
always  die.  We  have  never  known  hogs  to  injure  large 
well  established  trees  by  rubbing  against  them,  nor  are 
we  aware  that  any  coating  of  oily  matter  thus  applied 
to  the -bark  has  proved  injurious.  We  have  however 


known  large  trees  to  be  destroyed  by  hogs  tearing  off 
the  bark  with  their  teeth  ;  and  have  always  regarded  it 
as  safest  to  protect  all  the  trees  among  which  hogs  run, 
by  tying  about  the  foot,  branches  of  sweet  briar  or  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  Osage  Orange.] 

A  Constant  Reader. — Our  advice  is  that  you  invest 
your  surplus  funds  in  a  few  acres  of  land  near  your 
residence,  where,  without  hindrance  to  your  business, 
you  can  superintend  its  improvement  and  planting,  and 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  you  require.  For  cost  of 
buildings  and  fences  we  must  refer  you  to  some  carpen¬ 
ter  in  your  neighborhood. 

Barometers. —  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  can  inform  our  readers  that  Heminway  <fc 
Gibbard  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  make  barometers,  which  so 
far  as  we  have  examined,  appear  to  be  excellent  ones,  at 
$10  to  $20  each — the  former  answering  well  for  the  use 
of  farmers. 

Destroying  Skunk  Cabbages. — I  have  a  meadow 
of  some  ten  acres,  which,  with  heavy  manuring,  yields 
a  stout  crop  of  English  hay.  The  Symplocarpus  feti- 
cus,  (Skunk  cabbage,)  abounds  in  it.  Will  it  in  time 
die  out,  if  we  eradicate  the  roots  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible  every  year?  Will  the  plant  spring  up  from  little 
fibres  of  the  main  root  which  may  be  left?  Is  there 
any  way  to  destroy  it,  except  to  dig  up  the  roots  with  a 
spade  and  carry  them  off  from  the  field,  which  is  very 
expensive?  Lewis  G.  Lowe.  Bridgewater ,  Mass. 
[AVe  have  no  experience,  neither  in  raising  nor  in  ex- 
terpating  the  Skunk  cabbage,  and  would  call  upon  our 
correspondents  for  information.  The  small  fibrous  roots 
will  not  grow.] 

Sanford’s  Mill. —  Please  give  me  your  opinion  of 
Sanford’s  Portable  Farm  Mill,  for  grinding  feed,  plaster 
and  bones.  I  have  a  steam  engine  to  grind  bark  for  my 
tannery,  and  should  like  to  grind  four  or  five  tons  of 
bones,  and  likewise  mjr  feed  for  my  farm  stock,  each 
year.  J.  Jillson.  Whitehall.  N  Y.  [AVe  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  use  of  this  mill.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  tested  it  thoroughly,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them.] 

AYatkr  Trough. — A  correspondent  asked,  some  time 
back,  for  the  best  water  trough  for  a  farm  yard.  AVhere 
lumber  is  not  cheap,  1  believe  a  galvanized  iron  trough 
is  in  the  end  the  most  economical  one.  Six  years  ago  I 
had  a  large  trough  for  my  farm  yard  built,  of  yellow 
pine,  boards  31  inches  thick.  It  was  stayed  with  iron 
bolts  and  nuts,  and  well  grooved  and  jointed  together. 
From  the  constant  dampness  underneath  the  bottom 
plank,  last  year  that  part  of  it  had  rotted.  Its  cost  was 
nearly  as  much  as  an  iron  one  would  have  been.  d. 

Cracked  Hoof. — Allow  me  to  inform  J.  S.  R.  that  if 
he  will  take  his  horse  to  the  blacksmith,  and  have  a  nail 
put  through  the  hoof  and  clinched,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  working  when  the  horse  travels,  he  will  find  it  to 
be  better  than  to  spoil  his  horse  with  the  chisel,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  A.  F.  or  J.  W.  F.  I  think  there  is  great 
danger  in  cutting,  as  the  footof  the  horse  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  part  of  the  animal.  The  clenching  will  be  ef¬ 
fectual,  if  well  done.  If  one  nail  will  not  hold  it  firm, 
put  in  two — put  one  as  near  the  hair  as  you  can  and 
have  it  hold  and  not  crowd  the  quick.  AAr.  II.  C.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R  I- 

Irish  Smuts. — I  should  like  to  know  if  any  one  can 
tell  anything  of  the  origin  of  a  breed  of  sheep  known 
and  raised  in  Ncw-England  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  called  “  Irish  Smuts.”  They  have  been  bred  more 
than  that  time  in  the  valley- of  the  Connecticut.  They 
are  large,  very  good  shaped  sheep,  with  brown  or 
“smutty”  faces  and  legs.  Having  had  recent  occasion 
in  delivering  a  lecture  on  sheep  husbandry,  to  examine 
critically  into  the  history  of  sheep,  I  find  no  trace  of 
their  importation,  nor  any  Irish  breed  from  which  they  J 
could  have  sprung.  J.  S.  Grenell. 

Roaring  in  Horses. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  inform  me  through  the  Cultivator,  of  any 
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cure  for  the  thumps  in  horses?  W.  R.  Nebraska  City. 
[The  disease  which  our  correspondent  refers  to,  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  modification  of  that  commonly  termed  roaring. 
We  believe  it  is  usually  hard  to  cure,  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  cause  must  first  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Dadd  remarks  that  if  the  difficulty  be  at  all  removea¬ 
ble,  there  is  no  better  way  to  accomplish  it  than  by  im¬ 
proving  the  general  health  of  the  horse,  in  the  use  of 
proper  diet,  expectorants,  and  relaxents,  and  by  steam¬ 
ing  the  nasal  passages.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  furnish  a  remedy  for  this  disease ;  if  so,  we  will 
gladly  insert  it  ] 

Lice  on  Cattle. — Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  the 
removal  of  blue  lice  from  off  my  cattle?  A  Subscri¬ 
ber.  Albany ,  N.  Y.  [It  is  seldom  that  lice  trouble 
cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  if  they  can  have 
access  to  the  ground  and  lie  down  in  the  dirt,  it  will 
usually  eradicate  the  lice.  A  safe  and  effectual  remedy, 
which  we  have  used  with  perfect  success,  is  to  give  the 
animals  a  thorough  washing  with  strong  soap-suds. 
This,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  day 
or  two,  will  do  the  business  ] 

Coal  Tar  for  Shingles. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  whether  coal  tar  is  a  good  article 
to  put  on  the  roof  of  a  barn,  to  preserve  the  shingles, 
Ac.  Harry.  [Coal  tar  is  an  admirable  preservative  of 
wood,  but  a  strong  objection  exists  against  its  application 
to  shingles,  namely,  the  great  heat  which  it  occasions  has 
the  absorbtion  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Roofs,  the  exterior  por¬ 
tions  of  buildings,  andall  impleinentsexposed  tothesun’s 
rays,  should  be  of  some  light  color,  that  will  not  become 
heated,  crack,  and  warp  in  the  sun.  Any  wood  structure 
or  vessel,  not  exposed  to  the  sun  may  be  preserved  by  the 
use  of  coal  tar,  better  and  cheaper  than  by  the  use  of 
any  other  application  we  know  of  ] 

The  Mole.- — Will  you  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cultivator,  answer  the  following  questions — How  can 
meadow  moles  be  destroyed  ?  What  do  they  live  upon? 
Can  they  be  taken  in  a  trap?  What  should  the  trap 
be  bated  with  ?  Where  should  the  trap  be  set  ?  I  have 
a  piece  of  upland  that  has  been  in  corn  and  vegetables 
three  years;  last  fill  I  manured  it  with  stable  manure 
and  plowed  it  in.  This  spring  I  plowed  it  again,  and 
set  out  cherry  stocks,  and  a  small  piece  I  sowed  with 
onions,  and  the  moles  have  been  through  the  ground  in 
every  direction.  I  don’t  know  as  they  have  done  any 
harm  to  the  cherry  stocks,  but  they  have  riddled  my 
onion  bed  thoroughly.  Any  information  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  thankfully  received  by  one  who  reads  the 
Cultivator.  Joseph  E.  Phelps.  Worcester ,  Mass. 
[The  American  Mole  or  the  Shrew-Mole  of  Dr.  Godman, 
is  undoubtedly  the  animal  referred  to  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent.  Dr.  Godman  and  other  writers  strenuously  urge 
that  the  mole  does  more  good  than  harm  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  insects  which  it  destroys — an  opinion  with  which 
most  cultivators  will  hardly  coincide  ;  at  all  events  those 
who  live  in  regions  not  infested  with  them,  will  proba¬ 
bly  rest  satisfied  without  their  introduction.  The  mole 
is  destroyed  by  poisoning  and  by  traps.  The  poison, 
(arsenic  or  strychnine,)  is  applied  on  fresh  strips  of  beef, 
strewed  in  their  holes,  and  it  is  said  they  will  not  be 
eaten  unless  soon  found.  Another  mode  is  to  apply  it 
in  grains  of  corn,  by  raising  the  skin  of  the  soft  part 
with  a  knife,  scooping  out  a  portion  of  the  soft  part  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  arsenic.  Another  is  to  stick  holes 
into  a  potato  with  a  sharp  stick,  and  put  arsenic  into 
these  holes.  Their  tunnels  are  opened  at  the  freshest 
part,  and  these  are  dropped  in.  The  mole  is  also  caught 
in  traps,  but  we  are  unable  to  describe  the  best,  as  we 
have  had  no  experience  in  this  way.  Will  some  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  had,  please  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge] 

Wen  on  an  Ox. — I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  cure  for  an  ox  whose  jaw  is  much  swollen.  I  have 
a  three  years  old  steer,  the  bone  of  whose  jaw  has  en¬ 
larged  very  much  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  it  appears 
connected  to  the  fork  of  the  under  jaw.  Jno.  M.  E.  Valk. 


Meadow  Bluff,  Greenbrier  Co,  Va.  [In  a  former 
number  of  the  Co.  Gent.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  gives  a  receipt  which  effectually  cured  an  ox  in 
his  possession  having  a  wen  on  the  under  jaw.  It  was 
a  salve  of  soot,  spirits  of  camphor,  turpentine,  and  soft 
soap,  in  no  very  exact  proportions.  Apply  three  times 
a  day,  the  wen  being  rubbed  thoroughly  before  as  well 
as  after  applying  the  salve.] 

Green  Food  for  Cows. — I  wish  to  make  inquiry 
through  the  Co.  Gent.,  as  to  the  best  crop  to  sow  for 
green  fodder, (to  feed  milch  cows,)  to  sow  the  latter  part 
of  June.  W.  H.  B.  [We  know  of  nothing  better  than 
Indian  corn.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  better 
crop  forthe  purpose,  we  shall  be  glad,  to  hear  from  them] 

Maggots  in  Onions.— Can  you  give  me  any  remedy 
for  the  worm  or  maggot  in  onions.  A.  Smith.  Ware, 
Mass.  [There  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  generations 
of  the  onion  flies  during  the  summer.  The  late  Dr. 
Harris,  in  his  work  on  Insects,  recommended  pulling 
up  the  onions  as  soon  as  they  turned  yellow,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  into  the  fire.  This  would  doubtless  be  effec¬ 
tual  in  some  degree,  but  a  portion  of  the  insects  would 
of  course  remain  in  the  ground  through  the  winter. 
Measures  should  therefore  be  taken  to  destroy  the  mag¬ 
got  while  in  the  pupa  state  in  the  soil.  On  small  spots 
of  ground,  this  may  be  effected  by  a  free  use  of  hot 
soap  suds,  or  a  good  dressing  of  ashes,  salt  or  lime,  to 
be  applied  in  autumn,  so  that  the  rains  will  dissolve  the 
potash,  and  thereby  perhaps  destroy  the  tender  pupa.] 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained. 
— Can  you  inform  where  I  can  obtain  Mr.  Quinby’s 
work  on  Bees.  A.  Smith.  Ware,  Mass  [We  can 
send  yon  the  work,  postpaid,  for  one  dollar.] 

Pumping  Water  Up-hill. — Noticing  the  following 
inquiry  from  one  of  your  subscribers,  viz  :  Can  I  bring 
water  6  or  8  rods  by  a  suction  pump  ?  I  would  say  from 
actual  experience,  yes.  The  distance  from  the  well  to 
the  pump  makes  no  difference  with  the  operation  of  the 
pump.  It  will  raise  water  just  as  high  the  above  dis 
tanee,  as  though  the  pump  was  directly  over  the  well. 
I  have  used  a  pump  that  stood  some  distance  from  the 
well,  with  a  gradual  rise  of  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
well  to  the  pump,  and  yet  the  pump  worked  as  easy  as 
though  it  stood  over  the  well  and  drawed  water  the  same 
height.  The  above  was  an  old  fashioned  wood  pump. 
The  logs  were  put  down  like  a  common  water  works, 
only  the  logs  were  rimmed  out  with  an  inch  and  a  half 
auger.  They  must  be  a  ir-tight.  The  above  is  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  with  more  experience  than  theory. 
If  your  subscriber  wishes  any  more  information  I  should 
be  happy  to  give  him  all  in  my  power.  An  Old  Sub. 

Grafting  the  Peach  on  the  Walnut. — A  gentle¬ 
man  of  this  place  has  suggested  tome  the  idea  of  graft¬ 
ing  the  peach  on  the  common  black  walnut.  He  says 
that  they  do  succeed  invariably  in  producing  a  heavy 
crop,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  walnut  in  putting 
forth,  and  that  they  never  winter-kill.  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  any  person,  through  your  valuable 
paper,  their  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  best 
time  and  manner  of  grafting  the  same.  P.  Myers. 
Bes  Moines,  Iowa.  [The  peach  will  not  grow  upon  the 
the  black  walnut — there  is  no  natural  affinity  between 
hem  ;  they  belong  to  totally  distinct  natural  orders  ] 

Nutting’s  Fan-Mill. — In  the  Cultivator  for  May 
I  see  a  more  extended  notice  of  “Nutting’s  Fanning 
and  Assorting  Machine,”  of  which  I  had  previously 
formed  a  very  favorable  impression,  and  now  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  just  what  I  want.  Where  can  1  procure 
one  and  how — price,  Ac.  ?  Will  you  please  inform  me 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  you  will 
doubtless  oblige  many  others,  as  well  as  myself  Dan¬ 
iel  T.  Brown.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  [Will  the  man- 
facturers  please  notice,  and  advertise  accordingly  ?] 

Plaster  on  Wet  Land. — In  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  the  effects  of  this  application,  addressed  to  French 
farmers,  Boussingault  received  ten  answers — all  expres¬ 
sing  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  no  benefit. 
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Dotes  for  tfje  Dloutlj. 

Great  Trial  of  Plows. — There  will  be  a  thorough 
trial  of  plows,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  Augusta,  to  commence  on  the  13th 
of  September  next.  Competition  is  open  to  all  the 
world,  and  medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  plow  for 
all-work ;  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils ;  sod  plow  for  light 
soils;  plow  for  fallows ;  reversible  plow;  combined  sod 
and  subsoil  plow ;  subsoil  plow ;  implement  for  deep 
and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  that  shall  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  plow.  Plows  are  required  to 
carry  a  furrow  not.  less  than  seven  inches  deep,  and 
adaptability  for  all  work,  and  for  fallows,  for  stiff 
soils  and  light  soils.  Entries  must  be  made  with  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  Augusta,  Me.,  before  the  1st 
of  August  next.  The  awarding  committee  consists  of  S. 
L.  Goodale,  Saco;  John  P.  Perley,  Bridgton;  J.  D. 
Lang,  Vassalboro ;  Sanford  Howard,  Boston,  Mass.; 
John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  James  J.  Mapcs, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Peoples’  College. — A  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Havana,  on  the 
11th  ult.  Among  the  business  transacted  was  the 
adoption  of  resolutions,  providing  for  the  endowment  of 
nineteen  Professorships;  among  which  are:  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Veterinary;  Natural  History;  Chemis¬ 
try,  Mineralogy  and  Botany ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  ; 
Practical  Agriculture;  Horticulture;  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy;  On  the  Application  of  Sciences  to  the  Arts.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  three  departments  :  Classical, 
Scientific,  and  Select ;  the  course  occupying  four  years, 
at  which  time  the  students  receive  a  diploma.  Students 
can  take  a  partial  course,  if  desired. 

National  Agricultural  and  Statistical  Bu¬ 
reau. — A  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  agriculturists 
throughout  the  Union,  to  make  an  organised  and  syste¬ 
matic  effort  to  secure  the  establishment  by  Congress  of 
a  National  Agricultural  and  Statistical  Bureau.  The 
author  of  this  movement  is  Victor  B.  Bell,  Esq ,  of 
Chicago,  III.  He  says :  “  The  proposed  measure  has 
repeatedly  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  Congress. 
Its  adoption  was  earnestly  and  specially  recommended 
as  of  high  national  importance,  by  Presidents  Washing¬ 
ton,  Taylor,  and  Fillmore.  Resolutions  of  instructions 
in  its  favor  have  been  passed  at  one  time  and  another, 
by  the  legislatures  of  Vermont,  New- York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  Tennesee  and  Alabama.  The  Hon. 
A.  A.  H.  Stewart,  while  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made 
an  able  report,  urging  its  adoption  as  a  measure  of 
great  public  utility.”  Of  the  value  to  the  country  of 
such  a  Bureau,  provided  it  could  be  conducted  free  from 
political  influences,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  and  hope  it 
may  be  established. 

Failure  of  Corn  on  Muck. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Cultivator  has  tried  corn  on  the  “black  land” 
in  Clinton  Co.,  where  it  is  well  drained  and  cultivated, 
and  fails  to  grow  crops.  He  says  the  corn  looks  fine  and 
does  well  until  about  waist  high — then  the  blades  begin 
to  show  a.  marked,  striped  appearance.  After  that  the 
stalk  does  not  grow  well ;  the  few  ears  formed  are  worth¬ 
less,  and  the  yield  on  the  deepest  muck  is  not  over  ten 
bushels  per  acre.  Probably  the  muck  wants  aerating 
or  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  greater  depth  than  it  has  yet 
received.  We  have  seen  corn  tried  on  a  mucky  soil 
growing  excellent  grass,  roots,  oats,  and  barley,  which 
failed  as  did  that  above  stated,  and  after  a  few  years 
other  grains  ceased  to  do  as  well  as  at  first.  We  thought 
it  due  to  the  exhaustion  of'  the  surface  soil  and  the  acidi¬ 
ty  of  subsoil,  still  quite  wet  below  twelve  or  fourteen  in¬ 
ches  in  depth.  Who  has  raised  good  corn  on  a  deep 
black  muck  1 

Value  of  Pasturage. — “P.  II.”  of  Milan,  0.,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  value  of  grass  to  the  farmer,  gives  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker ,  the  statement  condensed  below. 
A  year  ago  he  had  a  seven  acre  fresh  clover  pasture, 


above  what  ho  thought  necessary  for  the  stock  he  then 
owned.  For  this  he  purchased,  at  $8  each,  some  thrifty 
yearling  cattle,  partly  Durham,  which  had  been  well 
wintered — turning  them  in  as  soon  as  they  could  get  a 
full  bite.  Seven  were  placed  in  the  lot  referred  to,  for 
three  and  a  half  months,  which  gave  them  abundant  feed, 
and  more,  which  was  consumed  by  horses.  A  competent 
judge  then  said  they  would  sell  quickly  at  $13  each, 
giving  $5  per  acre  for  the  grass  they  had  consumed — 
the  price  of  stock  having  fallen  rather  than  risen  during 
the  summer.  Last  winter  he  kept  them  on  hay  and 
cornstalks — sold  one  recently  to  a  butcher  for  $23  ;  an¬ 
other  is  a  cow  worth  $25,  and  none  are  worth  less  than 
$20.  We  incline  to  his  opinion,  that  the  profit  would 
have  been  much  less,  had  they  been  badly  wintered  the 
past  season. 

Black  Walnuts  and  Butternuts.  —  An  Illinois 
farmer  has  grown  these  trees  successfully,  and  gives 
some  hints  on  planting  in  a  religious  journal.  The  first 
requires  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  where  it  grows  very  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  nuts  may  be  planted  in  the  fall  when  first 
gathered,  or  thrown  in  some  safe  corner  and  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves  and  dirt  until  spring.  They  should 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  stand,  for  owing  to 
their  long  tap-root  they  are  troublesome  to  transplant, 
besides  not  doing  as  well  after  the  tap-root  is  cut  off. 
The  butternut  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  ;  it  has 
no  tap-root,  but  lacks  rootlets,  and  therefore  had  better 
be  planted  where  it  is  to  remain. 

The  Elder  Bush  a  Protection  from  Insects. — 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  an  eminent  English  botanist 
made  experiments  in  the  year  1794,  which  led  to  the 
conviction  that  elder  bushes  would  prove  a  protection 
from  many  of  the  insects  which  are  so  troublesome  in 
gardens  If  any  one  will  notice,  it  will  be  found  that 
worms,  flies,  bugs,  or  insects,  never  touch  the  elder. 
This  simple  fact  led  to  experiments,  and  it  was  found 
that  leaves  of  the  elder  scattered  over  cabbages,  cucum¬ 
bers,  squashes,  and  other  plants,  .subject  to  the  ravages 
of  insects,  effectually  shields  them.  And  it  is  said  that 
the  plum  and  other  fruit  may  be  saved  from  the  ravages 
of  insects,  by  placing  upon  the  branches  and  through 
the  tree,  branches  of  elder  leaves.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  try  the  experiment,  and  we  hope  some  of  our 
renders  will  test  this  remedy  and  report  upon  it. 

Large  Yield  of  Ruta-Bagas— Transplanting. — 
Wm.  J.  Pettee,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  writes  to  the  Am. 
Agriculturist  that  he  has  repeatedly  tried  sowing  ruta¬ 
baga  turnips  in  a  bed  thinly,  about  the  10th  of  June, 
and  when  the  plants  are  of  proper  size  transplanting 
them  to  the  open  field.  The  plan  saves  the  first  weed¬ 
ing,  and  also  the  thinning.  Mr.  Pettee  reports  that 
he  gathered  900  bushels  from  an  acre  so  planted.  The 
best  quarter  acre  produced  325  bushels,  or  at  the  rate 
1300  bushels  to  the  full  acre. 

Bone-Dust. — A  contemporary  suggests  that  old  bones 
should  be  placed  in  the  heap  of  stable  manure,  and  the 
heating,  sweating  process  will  soften  them,  so  that  they 
can  easily  be  broken  up,  and  all  the  animal  matter  and 
gases  retained.  By  placing  them  in  the  fall  where  the 
manure  heap  is  to  be  made,  and  keeping  them  covered 
by  the  accumulating  heap  during  winter,  they  will  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 

Water  Troughs. — A  large  iron  kettle,  such  as  is 
used  for  boiling  potash,  furnishes  a  convenient  and  last¬ 
ing  watering  trough  for  stock,  and  we  find  them  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  any  which  can  be  made  of  wood,  how¬ 
ever  strongly  constructed. 

Surface  Manuring. — A  Maine  farmer,  writing  to 
the  Boston  Cultivator  on  the  application  of  manure, 
says  that  trials  of  plowing  it  under  and  of  putting  it  on 
the  surface  after  plowing,  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
latter  is  the  way  to  use  it  most  profitably.  He  has  tried 
it  on  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass,  and  always 
with  good  results.  He  first  composts  it  with  muck  or 
loam,  until  it  is  made  fine,  and  then  spreads  it  upon  the 
furrow — harrowing  it  in  before  planting  or  sowing.  He 
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says  plowing  under  manure  produces  good  effects,  but 
they  are  less  satisfactory  than  surface  application, 
especially  of  fine  manure. 

A rticuo k kh. — A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Far¬ 
mer,  writes  to  that  journal  that  Messrs.  E.  &  I).  P.  Rams- 
dkll  of  Canaan,  Maine,  planted  .a  piece  of  ground  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  measuring  two  squares,  with  arti¬ 
chokes,  and  this  spring  they  dug  from  the  ground  twelve 
bushels.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  9(50  bushels  per  acre, 
and  we  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  be  a  profitable  crop  to 
raise  for  hogs,  milch  cows,  <fee. 

Sorrel  Hay. — This  grass,  says  the  JV.  E.  Farmer , 
should  be  cut  before  the  seed  is  fully  matured,  and  cured 
with  as  little  exposure  to  the  sun  as  possible.  Mow  in 
the  morning,  and  cock  in  small  bunches  as  soon  as  the 
dew  is  off.  We  thus  obtain  an  article  possessing  con¬ 
siderable  value,  and  which  is  eagerly  devoured  by  sheep 
and  horses,  besides  accomplishing  much  towards  eradi¬ 
cating  it  from  the  soil. 

Soaking  Fence  Posts. — A  number  of  years  ago,  we 
published  in  The  Cultivator  a  receipt  for  soaking  fence 
posts  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  which  is  worth  repub¬ 
lishing  at  this  time,  particularly  as  our  attention  has 
been  recently  called  to  it  The  receipt  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Green  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  as  formerly  published  was: 
“One  pound  of  blue  vitriol  to  forty  pounds  of  water. 
If  the  timber  is  dry,  soak  it  ten  days  ;  if  green,  six  will 
be  sufficient.  This  solution  will  do  for  all  kinds  of  tim¬ 
ber  requiring  exposure  to  the  weather — spouts,  shingles, 
bean-poles,  stakes,  &e.”  A  member  of  the  Farmer’s 
Club  in  Hudson,  recently  informed  us,  that  at  a  late 
meeting  of  that  club  the  subject  was  brought  up  for 
conversation,  and  one  of  the  members  exhibited  a  post, 
which,  previous  to  being  placed  in  the  ground,  had  been 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol — one  pound  of  vitriol 
being  used  to  twenty  quarts  of  water.  The  post  was 
pine,  and  when  taken  up  was  as  sound  as  when  first  put 
down,  eight  years  since. 

The  Fluke  or  Prince  Albert  Potato. — The  Rural 
New-  Yorker  pronounces  these  two  varieties  identical, 
and  thinks  the  change  of  name  was  given  for  purposes 
of  speculation.  Perhaps  this  is  so.  The  potatoes  con¬ 
siderably  resemble  each  other,  but.  our  experience  in 
growing  each  sort  has  resulted  so  differently  that  we 
have  thought  them  different  kinds.  The  Fluke  turned 
out  very  poorly  for  the  two  or  three  years  under  trial, 
while  the  Prince  Alberts,  grown  last  season,  were  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  The  vines  of  the  first-named  were  dwarf 
and  bush-like,  those  of  the  last  of  medium  length,  and 
the  usual  appearance.  The  product  of  the  first  was 
very  small  potatoes,  though  on  equally  good  soil  with 
the  Alberts,  which  were  mostly  very  large  and  hand¬ 
some.  W e  have  seen  Flukes  of  equally  good  appearance. 

Depth  of  Under-drains. — On  this  subject,  John 
Johnston,  who  has  laid  some  220,000  tile  on  his  farm 
in  Seneca  Co.,  says  in  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  “If  prac¬ 
ticable,  drains  should  go  so  deep  that  the  water  comes 
in  at  the  sides,  instead  of  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  this  I  have  found  the  case  at  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  deep  on  my  farm,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  After  going  deep  enough  to  protect  the  tile, 
(and  two  and  a  half  feet  is  ample  for  that,)  I  can  see 
no  re;ison  for  going  down  eighteen  inches  into  the  hard- 
pan  or  stiff  clay,  wherein  there  is  no  water;  neither  do 
I  think  any  man  can  show  a  good  reason  for  so  doing. 
It  is  true,  if  I  did  not  find  a  bottom  impervious  to  water 
at  two  and  a  half  feet,  I  would  go  deeper,  and  find  it  if 
at  all  possible.” 

Marking  Sheep. — Dry  Venetian  Red  is  said  to  be 
the  best  paint  which  can  be  used  for  marking  sheep.  It 
combines  with  the  oil  of  the  wool,  and  cannot  be  easily 
removed. 

How  to  Remove  Films  from  the  Eyes  of  Cattle- 
— I  have  had  good  success  by  using  blue  vitriol,  finely 
pulverised.  To  apply  it,  fill  a  goose  quill,  and  hold  the 
eye  open  and  blow  it  in  W.  Allegany ,  N.  Y. 


Exhibitions  and  Fairs. — We  have  received  circu¬ 
lars  and  premium  lists  of  the  societies  who  are  to  hold 
their  fairs  as  follows 

Maine  St.  Ag.  Socicety,  to  be  held  at  Augusta,  Septem¬ 
ber  13—16,  1850. 

Salem  Horticultural  Association,  Salem,  Ob,  September 
14-16,  1859. 

Fairfield  Co.  Ag.  Society,  Norwalk,  Ct.,  Sept,  27—30,  ’59. 
York  Co.  Ag.  Soc.,  Fredericton,  N,  B.,  Oct.  11,  12,  1859. 
Conn.  River  Valley  Ag.  Soc„  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
20-22,  1859. 

Ohio  State  Fair. — The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  be  held  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  0.,  Sept.  20-23, 1859;  the  premium  list  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  which  have  been  received  from  John  H.  Kii.p- 
part.  Among  other  noticeable  premiums,  the  Society 
offer  840  for  the  best  acre  of  Indian  Corn,  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  less  than  one  hundred  bushels. 

Rock  Island  Agriciji  tural  Society. — A  circular 
of  the  Premium  List  and  Regulations  of  this  Society  has 
reached  us,  from  D.  F.  Kinney,  Secretary.  The  7th 
Annual  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  Sept.  21-23.  1859. 

Laporte  Co.  Ag.  Society. — A  circular  of  this  Society 
has  been  sent  us  by  C.  F.  Webster,  Sen.  The  Eighth 
Annual  Fair  will  be  held  at  Laporte,  Laporte  Co.,  lnd., 
October  4-7,1859. 

Sale  of  Devons.— Geo.  Vatl,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  has 
recently  sold  his  imported  Devonshire  bull  “May  Boy,” 
and  two  fine  yearling  Devonshire  heifers,  to  I.  V.  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Burke  Co.,  Georgia,  and  also  a  fine  young 
Devonshire  bull  to  C.  N.  Bement,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  The  young  animals  are  the  get  of  “  May  Boy,” 
and  will  do  credit  to  any  herd. 

Mr.  Thorne’s  Catalogue. — We  have  received  the 
“  Catalogue  of  Short-Horned  stock  belonging  to  Samuel 
Thorne,  Thorndale,  Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.”  It  embraces  fifty  cows  and  heifers  and  fourteen 
bulls,  which  for  purity  and  excellence  of  blood,  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  excelled  by  any  herd  in  Europe  or  America. 

Stock  Importation. — The  York  County  Agricultur¬ 
al  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  have  lately  imported 
from  the  herds  of  the  Messrs.  Geekie  of  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  four  improved  Short-Horn  bulls  and  two  heif¬ 
ers,  and  three  improved  Leicester  rams.  The  animals 
arrived  at  Frederickton  in  excellent  condition,  and  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
New  Brunswick. 

Drainage  in  France. — Within  a  year  or  two  past, 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  thoroughly  and  system¬ 
atically  drained  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  total 
amount  of  land  drained  in  the  Department  of  Seine  et- 
Oise,  is  five  thousand  acres,  owned  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  land-holders ;  costing  an  average  of  $27 
per  acre.  By  this  means  the  product  of  the  land  has 
been  increased  nine  dollars  per  acre.  The  estimated 
yield  of  wheat  has  been  from  nineteen  to  twenty-six 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  oats  from  twenty- eight  to 
forty  bushels.  A  foreign  writer  says  that  before  many 
yearn,  draining  and  irrigation  may  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  free  France,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
numerous  inundations  to  which  many  portions  of  the 
country  are  now  subject. 

Root  Crops  in  England. — The  London  Farmers' 
Magazine,  states  that  40  tons  of.  swedes  per  acre,  all 
cleaned  and  topped  have  been  grown,  each  turnip  being 
allowed  a  space  of  28  by  10  inches,  thus  taking  up  2S0 
square  inches  of  ground.  If  planted  regularly,  this 
would  give  22,402  turnips,  which  at  4  lbs.  each,  would 
amount  to  40  tons  8  lbs.  per  acre.  It  further  states  that 
a  market  gardener  at  Fulham,  grew  64  tons  of  mangold 
wurtzels  per  acre,  on  a  wager  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  the  gardener  won.  They  were  planted  each  in  a 
space  measuring  two  feet  by  one  foot ;  each  root  taking 
up  288  square  inches.  There  would  thus  be  21,780 
plants  upon  an  acre  ;  and  each  one  must  have  averaged 
a  little  over  6  lbs.  9  oz.  to  produce  the  64  tons.  The 
land  on  which  this  enormous  crop  was  grown,  is  yearly 
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dressed  with  the  strongest  horse  manure  that  can  be 
obtained  that  principally  made  from  corn.  This  shows 
what  high  cultivation  will  do  for  the  root  crop. 

Green  Crops  for  Fodder. — A  matter  of  considera¬ 
ble  importance  which  we  would  urge  upon  our  readers 
at  this  moment,  is  that  some  crop  be  planted  as  a.  feed 
for  cows  during  the  summer.  If  this  has  not  been  done 
already,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  it  now.  If  a 
half  acre  cannot  be  sown,  let  it  be  less ;  but  have  the 
ground  in  good  order,  and  plant  corn  or  Chinese  sugar¬ 
cane,  in  drills  at  about  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  be  easily 
cultivated,  and  the  weeds  kept  down.  It  should  be 
planted  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  till  the  first  of 
September;  thus  a  fresh  supply  will  be  on  hand  as  feed 
for  milch  cows.  A  dozen  stalks  cut  and  given  to  each 
cow  night  and  morning,  will  give  a  wonderful  increase 
of  milk  and  good  appearance,  and  the  cows  will  very 
willingly  come  to  the  stable  at  night.  We  have  tried 
this  method,  and  recommend  it  to  all  farmers.  In  the 
Northern  States,  the  seed  of  the  Southern  corn,  which 
can  be  procured  at  all  grocers,  will  be  found  better  for 
this  purpose  than  the  Northern  varieties.  If  the  butts 
of  the  stalks  are  too  hard  for  the  cows  to  cat,  they  can 
be  given  to  the  hogs;  thus  nothing  is  lost. 

Agricultural  “  Science.” — “  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  a  plant  is  a  clew  to 
its  requirements  as  food  in  the  soil,  they  [“figures  of 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  Indian  corn 
plant,”]  will  prove  interesting  and  useful.”  Thus  speaks 
the  “Weekly  Farmer”  department  of  one  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Journals  of  our  Metropolis.  The  sentence  is  a 
model  of  murdered  English  and  of  nonsense.  “Facts” 
are  always  “  true,”  but  such  “  facts  ”  as  the  statement 
that'1  an  analysis  of  the  grain  of  White  Flint  corn  will 
give  of 

“  Phosphates, . . about  35  per  cent, 

“Potash,. . . . .  “  25  “ 

Will  admit  of  considerable  question.  The  statement 
that  “  the  cob  will  give  about  35  per  cent.,”  is  of  the 
same  character.  If-true,  the  supply  of  potash  could  be 
procured  far  more  cheaply  from  the  corn  crop  than  any 
other  source — over  twenty  pounds  being  contained  in 
every  bushel  of  corn  in  the  ear,  to  say  nothing  of  twelve 
pounds  to  the  hundred  in  the  leaves' 

Fffects  of  Frost  on  Wheat. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  whites  as  follows:  “Dole¬ 
ful  accounts  of  injury  to  the  wheat  crops  west,  from  the 
late  frosts,  have  reached  us.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  fair  crops  of  wheat  are  sometimes  harvested 
when  a  J une  frost  has  killed  the  whole  stratum  of  upper 
heads.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  northern  Ohio  about 
1845.  A  friend  showed  me  a  field  of  about  20  acres 
soon  after  the  frost,  which  had  just  headed  out,  stand¬ 
ing  some  four  feet  high,  and  which  he  supposed  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  The  reserve  stalks  afterwards 
came  forward,  and  gave  him  a  yield  of  about  20  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  But  for  the  frost  it  should  have  yielded 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  acre.  Let  us  hopeourfar- 
mer  friends  who  have  been  touched  with  the  frost,  will 
take  courage,  trust  in  God  and  good  husbandry,  and  all 
will  be  well.  j.  w.  s. 

Culture  of  Potatoes. — A  writer  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer ,  thinks  potatoes  are  seriously  injured  by  work¬ 
ing  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  and  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  tried  last  year.  A  part  of  his  potato 
field,  the  whole  of  which  was  treated  alike,  and  a  good 
soil,  he  plowed  and  hoed  once  only,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  ground  was  perfectly  dry,  leaving  them 
untouched  until  dug  in  October.  The  vines  kept  green 
throughout  the  season,  and  the  crop  of  potatoes  was 
very  large.  The  other  portion  of  the  field  was  worked 
three  times  when  the  ground  was  wet  with  dew.  These 
blighted  early,  ga  ve  but  half  a  crop,  and  that  of  inferior 
quality.  The  seed  and  time  of  planting  were  the  same. 

Changing  Seed. — A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer , 
says  the  yield  of  his  potato  crop  is  increased  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  by  procuring  seed  potatoes 
which  grew  on  an  entirely  different  soil,  fifteen  or  twen¬ 


ty  miles  apart.  And  this  plan  of  changing  seed  is  a 
good  one,  and  should  be  remembered  by  all  practical 
cultivators.  Corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  garden  seeds, 
do  better  by  frequently  changing  the  seed  ;  and  even  if 
the  change  is  only  made  in  one’s  own  vicinity,  and 
among  neighbors  of  a  few  miles  distant,  it  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  crop. 


Stute  dpErii’s  for  1859. 


We  publish  this  week  a  list  of  the  time  and  places 
where  State  Fairs  are  to  be  held,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  give  them.  Will  our  readers,  in  States  not  reported, 
inform  us,  that  our  list  may  be  complete. 

Canada  West, .  Kingston, .  Septemher  27— 30. 

California, .  (bolds  10  days.)  September  27 — 

Georgia, .  Atlanta, .  October  24—  28. 

Illinois,  .  Freeport,  . September  5—9. 

Indiana, .  New- Albany,  _.  September  26— 30. 

Iowa, .  Oskaloosa,  _ Septcm  her  27 — 30. 

Kentucky, .  Lexington, - September  13— 17. 

Maine, .  Augusta, .  September  13 — 17. 

Michigan, .  Detroit, .  October  4— 7. 

New-Jersey, .  Elizabeth, . September  13-;16. 

New-York,  . .  Albany,.. . October  4 — 7. 

Ohio, .  Zanesville, . September  20 — 23. 

Vermont,. .  Burlington, _ September  13— 16. 


Cheese  Dairies  and  Dairy  Cows. 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1859. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — A  kind  friend,  whose  broad  acres 
spread  out  around  this  beautiful  village,  invited  me  to  a 
short  ride,  that  we  might  see  some  of  the  finest  lands  in 
the  county. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  which 
here  tends  to  the  north,  and  also  along  the  banks  of  the 
Black  River  canal.  A  portion  of  the  way  the  bot  toms  are 
narrow,  but  at  other  points  they  spread  out  much  wider, 
furnishing  some  beautiful  farms. 

The  business  of  the  farmers  in  all  this  region,  seems  to 
be  the  dairy,  and  if  they  do  not  make  money  as  rapidly 
as  their  grain  growing  brothers,  they  keep  it  better,  as 
the  general  thrifty  appearance  of  the  country  indicates. 
We  passed  one  farm  establishment  that  might  be  called 
a  Cheese  Factory,  and  furnishes  a  hint  that  may  be  useful 
in  other  places.  The  small  dairies  in  this  vicinity  bring 
their  milk  to  this  farm,  where  it  is  all  manufactured  into 
cheese  at  a  certain  rate  per  pound,  and  when  sold  the 
proceeds  are  divided  pro  rata,  according  to  the  milk 
brought.  As  the  most  profitable  cheese  in  this  section, 
should  weigh  from  80  to  100  pounds,  it  enables  the  small 
dairymen  to  dispose  of  their  milk  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  it  works  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  business 
hagsiieen  carried  on  now  for  some  five  years. 

Our  drive  terminated  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wager,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  agricultural 
progress,  and  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  State  So¬ 
ciety.  lie  is  a  practical  farmer,  working  some  five  or  six 
hundred  acres  of  land.  As  the  region  is  not  favorable  to 
grain,  bis  operations  are  mainly  confined  to  stock  and  the 
dairy.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  bis  operations,  by 
knowing  that  his  herd  of  milch  cows  numbers  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  divided  into  two  dairies.  I  regret¬ 
ted  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  dairy  houses  and 
sec  the  whole  process  of  cheese  making,  from  the  milking 
to  the  press. 

Some  of  the  finest  cows  for  milk  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
were  in  his  herd,  and  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he 
prosecutes  liis  breeding,  must  ultimately  give  him  one  of 
the  finest  herds  of  cows  in  the  state.  He  has  taken  pains 
to  get  Short-Horns  ofgood  milking  qualities,  and  is  breed¬ 
ing  grades  in  that  direction.  Thus  far  his  success  has 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  some  of  his  heif¬ 
ers  of  the  first  cross  being  very  superior  dairy  animals.  I 
think  he  is  in  a  very  fair  way  of  developing  and  perpet¬ 
uating  a  superior  race  of  dairy  animals,  and  that  persons 
who  wish  to  improve  their  dairy  stock  would  do  well  to 
get  him  to  save  some  of  his  bull  calves  -from  the  best  of 
his  grade  milkers.  He  uses  thorough-bred  bulls  in  his 
herd. 

To  the  farmers  who  think  they  have  no  time  to  arrange 
and  beautify  their  premises,  Mr.  Wager’s  home  is  a  study, 
for  as  yet  1  have  not  seen,  in  ail  the  state,  a  simple  farm¬ 
ing  establishment,  more  beautiful  and  complete  in  all  its 
surroundings.  Those  farmers  whose  means  will  enable 
them  to  adorn  and  beautify  their  homesteads,  could 
have  no  better  model.  P. 
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Hints  on  Turnips. 

The  ground  upon  which  you  have  had  a  crop  of  early 
potatoes,  or  some  other  vegetables,  may  be  used  for  an¬ 
other  purpose  after  the  crop  has  been  taken  off,  thus  ob¬ 
taining  a  double  profit  from  your  ground.  Thoso  who 
live  near  a  market,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities, 
doubtless  manage  their  land  in  this  way,  but  farmers 
are  not  apt  to  thus  economize  their  ground.  Indeed  we 
have  seen  farmers  who  would  neglect  to  plant  a  piece 
of  ground  with  purple-top  turnips,  which  had  been  clear¬ 
ed  of  its  former  crop  by  the  middle  of  August.  And 
speaking  of  turnips,  reminds  us  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  English  or  common  flat  turnip.  If  you  have  a 
piece  of  ground  from  which  has  been  taken  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes,  it  can  be  planted  with  English  flat  tur¬ 
nips,  and  the  yield  will  be  good,  as  they  require  to  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  July  or  first  of  August,  and 
grow  rapidly  during  the  cool  weather — and  they  will 
gain  until  late  in  the  fall.  Where  pastures  are  not  too 
remote  from  farm-buildings,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  a 
piece  of  ground  and  fence  it  off  for  a  yard,  where  the 
cattle  can  be  yarded  until  the  first  of  August ;  then 
harrow  and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  English  turnip  broad¬ 
cast.  Sward  land  is  the  best  for  this  crop,  as  we  have 
proved  by  repeated  trials.  In  fact,  the  English  turnip 
is  an  important  crop,  and  this  single  item  makes  it  so  : 
it  can  be  sown  late,  and  put  in  those  waste  and  spare 
places  in  the  fields  and  garden  where  other  crops  are 
missing.  There  may  be  many  hills  of  corn  in  your  field 
which  the  crows  or  worms  have  taken,  or  which  has  not 
come  ;  these  can  be  noticed  as  you  are  hoeing  the  last 
time,  and  then  several  turnip  seeds  can  be  scattered  in 
the  place.  These  will  produce  a  good  yield,  and  it  will 
be  far  better  than  to  have  the  ground  occupied  by  worth¬ 
less  weeds ;  or  if  you  choose,  ruta  bagas  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  these  waste  spots.  Transplanting  should  be 
done  during  or  immediately  after  a  rain.  Have  a  small 
stick  made  smooth  and  sharp ;  with  this  you  can  make 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  the  plant  can  be  placed  in  the 
cavity  in  its  natural  position;  the  dirt  should  then  be 
jammed  around  it  closely,  and  it  will  hardly  know  that 
it  has  been  moved  from  its  original  place. 

Twf.ntv  Acres  op  Strawberries. — The  farm  of 
Mr.  E.  Sells,  about  five  miles  from  Cleveland,  0.,  is 
•  devoted  entirely  to  growing  the  smaller  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries.  There  are  twenty  acres  in  strawberries,  of  all  the 
various  kinds,  and  their  comparative  merits  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  shown  under  the  methods  of  cultivation  adopted. 
Of  the  new  sorts,  Wilson’s  Albany  promises  best. 


Excelsior  agricultural  works, 

TIVOLI  HOLLOW,  ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
RICHARD  II.  PEASE,  Proprietor. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  of  my  manufacture,  being  satisfied  that  they 
are,  each  and  all  of  them,  the  very  best  and  cheapest  la¬ 


bor-saving  machines  ever  offered  to  the  public.  I  use 
none  but  the  best  material,  and  employ  as  experienced 
workmen  as  can  be  had  ;  hence  my  work  iB  unsurpassed, 
both  in  utility  and  durability.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you 
should  make  a  trial  of  any  of  my  machines,  and  I  am 
confident  of  giving  satisfaction.  The  Excelsior 

CHANGEABLE  RAILWAY  IIORSE  POWERS, 
Have  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  most  dura¬ 
ble.  and  easiest  working  machines  in  use.  They  have  in¬ 
variably  taken  the  First  Premium  at  every  test  trial  where 
they  have  been  exhibited,  both  at  the  United  States  and 
State  and  County  Fairs.  Price  $116. 

CADY’S  IMPROVED  LEVER  HORSE  POWER, 
To  be  driven  by  2  or  4  horses,  is  a  first-rate  machine  for 
heavy  work,  as  it  combines  durability  and  cheapness,  and 
has  a  variety  of  motions  with  same  speed  of  horses. 
Price  $G0. 

Excelsior  Changeable  Thresher  and  Separator, 

For  threshing  and  separating  any  kind  of  grain,  has  stood 
many  severe  tests  with  uniform  success,  and  can  be  run 
by  wind,  steam,  or  horse  power.  With  my  One-Horse 
Power,  it  is  capable  of  threshing  from  100  to  175  bushels 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  buckwheat,  or  from  175  to  200 
bushels  of  oats,  in  one  day-;  and  with  the  Two-Horse 
Power  and  one  extra  hand,  nearly  double  the  work  can 
be  performed.  Price,  Single,  $37  ;  Double  $40. 

THRESHER  AM)  CLEANER  COMBINED, 

To  be  run  by  the  Two-Horse  Power,  are  warranted  to 
clean  the  grain  thoroughly.  They  are  quite  compact,  oc¬ 
cupying  but  little  more  room  than  the  Thresher,  and  are 
highly  recommended  by  those  using  them.  Price  $125. 

Excelsior  Circular  and  Cross-Cut  Saw  Combined, 

(Cady’s  Patent,)  can  be  attached  to  any  horse,  water,  or 
steam  power,  with  a  belt,  and  is  capable  of  performing 
more  work  than  any  machine  of  the  kind  in  use.  Over 
100  of  these  machines  were-  sold  in  one  State  last  year, 
and  all  worked  to  a  charm.  Price  $65 

EXCELSIOR  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILL, 

For  sawing  cord-wood,  stove-wood,  &c ,  has  been  in  ex¬ 
tensive  use  on  the  railroads  in  the  country,  and  also  by 
many  farmers,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 
With  a  One-Horse  Power,  it  can  saw  from  20  to  25  cords 
of  wood  in  one  day,  and  with  a  Two-Horse  Power  and  an 
extra  man,  much  more.  Price  $37. 

Slitting  Table  mid  Saw,  for  fence  stuff,  fitted  to  above 
machine  at  the  trifling  expense  of  $7.  Is  very  convenient 
for  farm  use. 

EXCELSIOR  CROSS-CUT  SAW  MILL, 

To  be  run  by  the  Excelsior  Horse  Power.  Is  capable  of 
sawing  a  log  4  feet  in  diameter.  Its  cheapness  and  facility 
of  using,  recommend  it  to  general  use.  Price  $25. 

EXCELSIOR  CLOVER  HULLER. 

This  little  machine  is  capable  of  hulling  from  5  to  10 
bushels  of  seed  in  a  day,  without  injuring  or  wasting  it  in 
the  least.  Price  $32. 

EXCELSIOR  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL, 

(Krauser’s  Patent.)  is  highly  recommended  as  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  other  portable  mills.  It  grates  the  apples 
into  a  fine  pomace,  which  falls  into  the  tub,  which  is  then 
shoved  under  the  Press,  where  it  can  be  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  nearly  10  tons,  thus  obtaining  every  particle 
of  juice.  Price  $45. 

EXCELSIOR  DOG  POWER, 

For  churning,  turning  grindstone,  &c.,  is  got  up  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  all  tbe  shafting  and  rollers  being  of 
iron.  Is  easily  attached  to  any  churn,  and  is agreat  saver 
of  time.  Price  $18. 

Shares’  Patent  Coulter  Harrow  and  Grain  Coverer. 

This  machine  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  Scotch  or 
drag  harrow,  and  it  saves  once  plowing.  It  lifts,  loosens, 
and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  makes  the  ground  as  smooth 
as  could  be  made  by  raking.  Price  $15. 

Shares'  Patent  Hilling,  Hoeing  &  Covering  Machines, 

For  covering,  cultivating,  and  hoeing  potatoes  and  corn. 
They  do  away  entirely  with  the  hoe,  and  by  tilling  and 
cultivating  all  parts  equally,  they  insure  a  much  larger 
crop. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to, 
for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  machines,  which  are  all 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  they  can  be  returned  at 
my  expense. 

All  descriptions  of  Agricultural  Machinery  built  to 
order,  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

Catalogues  sent  free,  by  addressing 

RICH’D  H.  PEASE, 

Julyl— w&mlt  Excelsior  Ag.  Works,  Albany,  N.  T 
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I7UR8T  QUAT.IT Y  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Mapes’ 
'  Phosphate,  Poudrette,  Bone  Dust,  Castor  Pomace, 
&c.,  for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  TOO  Murray-st.,  New- 
York. _ HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

WORCESTER  PLOWS  and  Castings  of  the  “Eagle” 
and  other  celebrated  patterns,  for  sale  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New- York. 

July  1-mlt_ HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

RAMSAY’S  FLEXION  HARROW,  composed  of  3 

square  sections,  which  can  be  used  separately  or  con¬ 
nected  together.  It  has  a  wrought-iron  frame,  and  will 
last  a  life-time.  For  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  M  ur- 
ray-st.,  New-York. _ HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

HORSE  HOES  of  the  Knox’s  and  Expanding  patterns* 
both  of  which  combine  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  are 
exceedingly  useful  and  economical.  For  sale  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New-York. 

July  1-mlt _  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

17  I  S  11  GUANO  from  the  Southold 

Works,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  put  up  in 
barrels,  at  $37.50  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A.  LONGETT, 
May26 — w4tm3t  34  Cliff-st..  New  York. 


R  ! 


T>UCK-EYE  M  0  W  E 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &,  CO., 

TV o.  54  Vesey-Street,  New-York, 
Now  offer  to  the  Farmers, 

THE  BUCK-EYE  MOWING  MACHINE , 
Which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  from  ns. 
The  Machine  is  w  ark  anted  to  work  well,  or  no  sale. 
Farmers  wanting 

Mowing ,  or  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines ,  Harvest¬ 
ing  Toots,  Agricultural  Implements , 

Seeds  or  Fertilizers , 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  at  the 
New  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 
Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey-st.,  New. York, 

Between  Broadway  and  Greenwich  sts.,  near  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  and  Astor  House,  north  side  of  the  city  of 
New-York.  A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

No.  54  Vesey-st.,  New-YoVk. 
Send  for  Circular.  Remember  No.  54  Vesey-st. 
May 26 — wtrn  tf. 
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“The  Best  in  the  World.” 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  HORSE  POWERS, 

TH RESII ERS.  and  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS 
Combined,  CIDER  AND  SAW  MILLS,  &.c.,  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  second  to  no  others,  and  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  testimonials  where  they  have  been  exhibited.  We 
have  manufactured  them  for  tiie  last  6  years,  and  they  are 
warranted  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  every  respect. 

PRICES  FOR  1859-60. 

Two  Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  complete, . $160.00 

One-Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  complete, .  128.00 

Two  Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  Cleaner  combi’d,  245.00 

Cider  Mill,  (Krauser’s  Patent,) .  40.00 

Saw  Mill, .  37.00 

Bands  alone,. _ _ _ _  5  00 

For  further  information,  address 

PEASE  &.  EGGLESTON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufactrers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Implements  and 
Machines. _ _ _ June2  -w8tm3t 

Commercial  agents  wanted 

Able  and  honest  men  from  New-England  or  New 
York.  A.  W.  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  feb.10-0. 


YIR6INIA  FARM  LAND  S.— 

'  There  are  desirable  FARMS  for  sale,  at  $10  to  $20 
per  acre,  within  a  few  hours  ride  from  Washington  City. 
Wood  is  plenty,  and  pure  soft  water  is  abundant.  Cli¬ 
mate  healthy  and  society  good.  For  particulars,  address 
L.  II.  REYNOLDS, 

Junel6 — w3tm2  Maple  Valley,  Prince  William  Co.,  Va. 

77  0  R  SALE  c  h  e  a  p.— d  U  II  h  a  m 

1?  BULL  LOCO  FOCO,  (1778)- calved  March  1863- 
color  red  with  some  white.  He  is  in  prime  condition,  and 
every  way  a  desirable  animal.  Price  $150 — cash. 

R.  1IALE, 

Apl4 — w3tm3t  Aurora.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MANNY’S  COMBINED 
REAPER  -A-3NTID  MOWER, 
WITH  WOOD'S  IMPROVEMENT , 

For  the  Harvest  of  185  9. 


The  subscriber  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  manufacture  this  popular  machine,  and  pledges 
himself  to  produce  an  implement  that  will  fully  sustain 
its  former  reputation,  as  the  best  combined  machine  yet 
introduced,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  as  a  Reaper  or 
Mower.  ;i> 

It  has  had  a  steady  and  increasing  popularity  from  the 
first  achieving  a  complete  success  in  the  first  important 
trial  at  Geneva  in  1862.  It  carried  oft'  the  highest  honors 
at  the  great  National  Field  Trial  at  Syracuse  in  1857  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  competition  and  trials  of  1858,  came  out 
witli  more  and  better  established  points  of  excellence  than 
ever  before.  ■ . 

The  general  principles  peculiar  to  this  machine,  and 
upon  which  it  is  constructed,  have  proved  so  successful 
that  thefe. has  been  no  attempt  to  change  them. 

The'  main  effort  during  the  last  year  has  been  to  im¬ 
prove  its  mechanical  construction,  to  make  it  stronger  and 
more  durable,  and  sustain  its  reputation  as  the  leading 
and  most  acceptable  machine  to  the  largest  class  of  far¬ 
mers  in  the  country. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  or  grain  per  day,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Machine  as  heretofore,  varies  according  to 
width  of  cut,  and  its  adaptation  in  size  and  strength  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  $125  to  $150,  deliv¬ 
ered  here  on  the  cars.  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 
Manufacturer  a.  Proprietor, 

Mar24 — w&mtt  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Opposition  fare  reduced. 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 
BET  WE  E  N  NE  W-YORK  A  ND  ALBANY- 


Tbe  Steamer  KNICKER 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson- 
st.,  New-Yrork,  every  Monday, 


Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.;  the  Steamer 
HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Hancox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  p.  m. 

Travelers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agents  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  torwarded  prompt- 
y.  ELI  HUNT.  Agent— Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  282  Broadway,  Albany 

March  10,  1859— w&m9ms 
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Hay  and  grain  protectors. 

The  subscribers  have  for  four  years,  by  extensive 
correspondence,  by  practical  observation,  and  by  many 
experiments,  endeavored  to  obtain  information  that  would 
be  a  guide  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  Hay  and  Grain 
Covers ,  and  we  now  offer  the  results  of  these  investiga 
tions  to  the  public.  We  know  that  our  Protectors  are  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  community.  As  to  the  utility  of 
the  covers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  intelligent  farmers 
in  every  part  of  our  country. 

Orders  for  samples  or  covers  should  be  forwarded  at 
once.  CHASES  &  FAY, 

Hay5 — weow2tw8tm3t  233  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KEYE  MOWER, 

WITH  FOLDING  BAR. 


_A.tiltm.an.  <fc  Miller’s  Patent. 


The  subscriber  takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
Farmers  to  the  ‘‘  Buckeye,”  the  most  complete  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Mower  ever  introduced  ;  combining  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  perfect  Mower. 
Its  frame  is  supported  on  two  driving  wheels ,  either  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  other.  The  Cutter  Bar  is 
attached  to  the  frame  by  a  Double  IIingk  Joint,  which 
allows  either  end.  or  the  whole,  to  rise  or  fall,  to  conform 
to  inequalities  of  the  land.  By  means  of  a  lever ,  the  Cut¬ 
ters  can  be  raised  to  pass  obstructions  or  over  cut  grass- 
in  mowing  can  turn  either  to  right  or  left— always  throws 
itself  out  of  gear  in  backing,  and  backs  with  the  ease  of  a 
cart  ;  is  light  draft,  free  from  side  draft;  has  no  weight 
on  the  horse’s  neck  ;  is  safe  for  the  driver  ;  almost  noise¬ 
less  in  its  operation  ;  works  well  on  any  land — side-hills  or 
salt  meadows  ;  and  in  any  grass,  whether  lodged  or  stand¬ 
ing.  at  a  slow  walk  of  either  horses  or  oxen. 

When  not  in  use,  the  Cutters  can  be  instantly  folded  over 
the  front  of  the  frame,  and  the  Moxccr  then  driven  any  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  road.  This  feature  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Buckeye  Mower. 

Since  its  first  public  exhibition,  at  the  Great  National 
Trial  of  Harvesting  Machines  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  July, 
1857,  at  which  it  received  the  Highest  Award,  tiie  First 
Premium  Grand  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma,  as  the  nnsr 
Mower,  in  competition  with  Manny's,  Ketchum's ,  Hal- 
lenbeck's,  Allen's,  BurralVs,  Kirby's,  Heath's ,  and  several 
others,  its  principles  have  been  fully  tested  by  more  than 
One  Thousand  Farmers,  and  without  an  exception,  has 
received  their  unanimous  approval.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  numerous  First  Premiums  were  awarded  to  the 
"Buckeye,”  including  the  New- York  and  Connecticut 
State  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  Buckeye  has  no  equal— it  is  the  best  Mowing 
Machine  in  use. 

It  is  warranted  to  cut  and  spread  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
grass  per  day,  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a  driver,  as  well 
as  is  done  by  the  best  mowers  with  a  scythe. 

The  demand  the  past  season  was  far  beyond  our  ability 
to  supply,  and  we  trust  orders  will  be  forwarded  early,  to 
prevent  disappointment.  Circulars,  with  a  full  des¬ 

cription,  forwarded  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  ADRIANCE, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 

No.  165  Greenwicli-st.,  New-York. 

EMERY  BROS.,  Agents,  Nos.  62  &.  64  State-st.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Mayl — w&mtf 


Farmers,  Save  your  Money  I 

Try  one  of  shares’  patent 

Cultivating,  Hoeing  and  Hilling  Machines, 

Price  $10,  which  will  save  more  than  twice  its  cost  the 
first  season,  and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  years.  It  is 
light  and  easily  used  with  one  horse,  and  will  do  more 
cultivating  in  going  between  the  rows  once,  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivator  can  do  in  two  or  even  three  times,  and  will 
hoe  and  hill  any  crops  planted  in  hills  (the  crooked  form  of 
the  back  part  of  the  wings  shape  the  hills,)  or  drills  fast  as 
a  horse  can  walk,  and  better  than  men  can  do  it  with  band 
hoes.  Price  only  $10,  and  warranted— weight  80  pounds. 
Manufactured- by  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

84  State-st.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Agric’al  Implements,  Seeds,  &c. 
Mayl2 — wStm2t 


During  the  six  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manu 
facture  of  the  Manny  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  I 
have  given  much  thought  and  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  what  I  foresaw  would  be  a  great  want  of  the  Far¬ 
mers— a  lighter  and  cheaper  machine  expressly  for  mow¬ 
ing,  than  had  yet  been  made. 

And  now,  after  the  most  thorough  and  repeated  expe¬ 
riments  and  tests  in  every  variety  of  field,  and  in  all  kinds 
and  in  every  condition  of  grass,  I  am  prepared  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence  to  offer  to  the  farmers  and  dealers  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  desideratum  in  this  department 
of  Agricultural  labor-saving  machines— a  Mower,  superior 
in  its  capacity  for  good  work  to  any  hitherto  introduced, 
of  easy  draft,  light,  cheap,  and  durable. 

This  machine  I  now  otter  as  my  latest  invention,  to 
meet  a  special  want  of  farmers,  arid  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all,  a  Mower  that  for  practical  working,  cheap¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  will  be  without  a  rival, 

I  build  Two-Horse  and  One-Horse  Mowers.  The  Two- 
Horse  Mower  weighs  425  lbs.,  and  cuts  a  swath  four  feet 
wide  (or  more  if  specially  ordered  )  The  One-Horse 
Mower  weighs  30  lbs.  less,  (395  lbs.,)  and  cuts  a  swath 
three  and  a-ha!f  feet  wide. 

For  a  more  full  description  of  the  Mower,  reference  is 
made  to  my  Pamphlets,  which  will  be  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  With  each  machine  will  he  furnished  two  extra 
guards,  two  extra  sections,  one  wrench  and  oil-can. 

Warranted  capable  of  cutting  ten  acres  of  grass  per  day 


in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  Two-Horse  Mower, . - . $80 

“  One-Horse  Mower, .  70 

Delivered  here  on  the  cars. 


I  continue  as  heretofore,  and  with  greater  success  than 
at  any  previous  time,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  "  Man¬ 
ny’s  Patent  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  with  Wood’s 
Improvement.”  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Manufacturer  &  Proprietor, 
Mar24— w&mtf  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON  84  State-St,,  Albany,  Agents 
for  Albany  County  and  vicinity. 
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Farmers  should  keep  their  accounts  carefully,  and  know 
whether  each  year’s  operations  will  make  them  richer 
or  poorer  I 

17  A  R  M  BOO  K-K  E  E  P  I  N  G— By  W. 

-  D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  In¬ 
struction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  will  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully.— also  Day  Duok  and  Ledger — for  sale  at  this  office — 
price  by  mail,  post-paid.  $2.30.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON 

lioi tictilluml  Hooks, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman. 


UCK-EYE  MOWER 

FOR  SALE  BY 


A.  LONOETT, 

June  23— w2tmlt  34  Cliff-street,  New-York. 


M APES’  ONE  HORSE  STEEL  SUBSOIL  PLOWS 
for  deep  cultivation  among  growing  crops — also  three 
larger  sizes  of  same  pattern,  for  regular  field  subsoiling, 
far  more  thoroughly  than  the  old  styles.  For  sale  at  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Depot,  100  Murray-st ,  New  York. 

July  1— mlt  HENRY  F.  DIBBLES. 

WESTING  HOUSE  HORSE  POWERS, 
THRESHING  MACHINES, 
EXCELSIOR  FANNING  MILLS, 

For  sale  by  A.  LONOETT, 

Juue  23 — w4tm3t  34  Cliff  st.,  New-York. 

PEEKSK1LL  PLOWS  iu  good  variety,  for  sale  at  Ag 
ricultura]  Depot,  100  Murray-st.  New-York. 

Juiyl— mlt  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


GUANO  ! — The  superiority  of  Phosphatic 
over  Ammoniaeal  Fertilizers  in  restoring  fertility  to 
worn  out  lands,  is  now  well  understood.  The  subscribers 
call  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  the  Swan  Island  Guano , 
which,  for  richness  in  phosphates  and  organic  matter,  and 
its  solubility ,  is  unsurpassed. 

For  sale  at  $30  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A  liberal  discount 
will  be  made  by  the  cargo. 

Circulars,  with  directions  for  use,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  our  office.  FOSTER  &  STEPHENSON, 

65  Beaver-st.,  New-York, 
AgentB  for  the  “  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Guano  Co.” 
June  26— w26tm6t 


BYRAM’S  POTATO  DIGGER,  a  long  established, 
thorough  and  durable  implement — will  pay  for  itself 
in  digging  four  acres — for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100 
Murray-st.,  New-York.  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


EW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS— 

FDR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 


Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  siones,  wood,  plows,  and  open 
ditches,  nnd  especially  with  tiles  ;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
pipes  ;  cost  and  number  to  the  acre  of  tiles,  Ac.,  A c. 
By  Henry  F.  French.  Price  $1.00. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  to  breed,  buy,  break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
with  a  chapter  on  M  ules  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honey- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstrotii,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated  with  seventy -seven  engravings.  Price  $1.25. 
The  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  the  reception  of 
the  prices  named.  L.  TUCKER  A  BON. 


Just  Published — Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

COMPRISING 

THEIR  Natural  History,  Comparative  Nutritive  Valu  e 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  Cutting  and  Curing,  and  the 
Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Sec’y  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  sale  at  this 
office,  or  sent  by  mail,  for  $1.25. 

Just  Published,  one  vol.  12  mo.— $1.25. 

Milch  cows  and  dairy  farming; 

Comprising  the  Breeds  Breeding,  and  Management, 
in  Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  :  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon’s 
Method,  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  :  embodying  the  most  re¬ 
cent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  Farming  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  British  Provinces.  With  a  Treatise  upon  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland  ;  to  which  is  added  Hors¬ 
fall’s  System  of  Dairy  Management.  By  CHARLES  L. 
FLINT,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  Author  of  “  A  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants,’'  Ac.  Liberally  Illustrated. 

The  above  valuable  work— the  best,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  yet  issued  upon  the  subject — is  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  this  paper. 

L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 

Albany,  Dec  2— wAmtf. 
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EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Associate  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cci.tivator  has  been  published  twenty-five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  1851,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  "The  Country  Gentleman,' 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vois.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  A  ffairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855,  '56 
and  '57,  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  Rural  A  ffairs,”  — containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out-Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
&c. — price  $1.00— sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Manuring  the  Wheat  Crop. 


In  the  palmy  days  of  wheat-growing  in  Western  and 
Central  New-York,  the  application  of  active  manures 
directly  to  this  crop  was  not  generally  practiced.  The 
opinion  widely  prevailed  that  such  a  course  was  injurious, 
by  stimulating  a  heavy  growth  of  straw  at  the  expense 
of  the  grain,  and  in  the  rankness  and  succulency  of  the 
former,  increasing  the  liability  to  lodge,  and  tending  also 
to  produce  rust  and  mildew  in  the  standing  grain.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  high  manuring  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  results,  but  in  many  more,  large  crops  of 
wheat  have  rewarded  the  application.  We  took  occa¬ 
sion  some  eight  years  ago,  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  brother  farmers,  and  the  current  of  events 
influencing  the  wheat  crop  during  that  time,  has  brought 
it  far  more  forcibly  upon  their  attention. 

We  throw  away  our  seed  and  labor,  now-a-days,  in 
sowing  any  but  rich ,  warm,  quick  soils  to  wheat.  We 
must  get  a  large  growth  of  healthy,  early  maturing 
plants,  or  the  wheat  midge  will  destroy  the  whole  pro¬ 
duct.  This  we  have  urged  in  a  former  article,  and  will 
revert  more  strictly  to  the  subject  indicated  in  our  head¬ 
ing. 

Of  all  grains,  says  chemical  analysis,  wheat  has  in  it 
more  nitrogenous  substances  than  any  other.  Fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
belongs  to  this  class.  Although  the  straw  may  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  grain  cannot  be  formed  without  it. 
“  Up  to  the  formation  of  the  kernels,”  says  a  writer  on 
this  subject,  “  ordinary  soils,  with  rain,  dew,  and  air, 
can  furnish  and  grow  the  wheat  plant.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  fruiting  part,  the  plant  has  to  seek  in  the 
soil  for  materials  out  of  which  to  fabricate  its  seed.  It 


is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  he  in  such  soil  what 
we  farmers  call  nutritive  or  putrescent  manure — some¬ 
thing  out  of  which  nitrogen  can  be  formed.”  This  is 
furnished  in  barn-yard  manure,  and  other  fertilizers  of 
like  character.  These  in  a  partially  decomposed  state, 
(and  hence  furnishing  almost  immediately  nutriment 
for  the  crop,)  we  would  apply  to  favorable  soiis  before 
sowing  them  with  wheat. 

Many  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 
their  stock  of  yard  manure  in  a  green  or  long  state  in 
the  spring,  to  land  intended  for  corn  ;  reserving  little  or 
none  for  composting,  or  for  application  to  the  wheat  crop. 
But  this  practice  is  becoming  less  general,  and  we  now 
find  frequently  those  who  prefer  keeping  the  manure  in 
the  yard  until  well  decomposed,  and  then  placing  it  in 
heaps  for  use  the  next  season ;  applying  it  also  upon 
winter  grain,  if  they  sow  it,  and  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass  land.  This  course  is  usually  very  successful. 
Though  land  heavily  manured  for  corn,  will  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat  or  barley  following,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  area  which  may  be  so  manured  and  devoted  to 
com,  embraces  half  the  extent  we  desire  for  growing 
grain,  or  which  would  produce  it  if  enriched  sufficiently. 
Hence  we  see  that  we  need  more  manure,  as  well  as  to 
study  the  most  effective  application  of  the  same. 

More  manure  may  be  had  by  composting  that  obtain¬ 
ed  from  our  farm  stock  with  vegetable  mould — the  muck 
of  swamps  and  marshes — the  turf  and  wash  of  roads — 
the  scrapings  of  ponds  and  ditches.  We  have  doubled 
the  amount  and  value  of  our  yard  manure  by  mixing 
it  with  muck  from  the  swamp,  and  fermenting  the  same 
together  in  heaps  loosely  laid  up  and  properly  moisten¬ 
ed.  This  was  used  at  the  rate  of  twelve  loads  per  acre 
on  land  sown  to  wheat  last  autumn,  being  merely  gang- 
plowed  in  before  sowing.  A  small  plot  not  dressed, 
shows  a  very  marked  difference—  the  growth  is  less  than 
half  of  that  on  the  manured  portion,  and  the  product 
will  be  of  little  if  any  value. 

We  hope  the  lesson  of  the  past  few  years  will  not  be 
lost  on  those  who  begin,  after  all,  to  think  the  wheat 
midge  less  the  enemy  of  the  farmer  than  his  own  im¬ 
provident  course  in  cropping  with  this  grain.  If  it  shall 
induce  us  to  a  better  enriching  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  de¬ 
mands  of  our  different  crops,  it  will  prove  to  the  country 
at  large  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  If  it  leads  the  mass 
of  farmers,  as  it  has  many  of  them,  to  employ  every 
available  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  manure  made  upon  their  farms,  and  to  study  at¬ 
tentively  the  most  effective  application  of  the  same  for 
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growing  the  most  profitable  crops,  it  will  do  more  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture,  than  almost  any  other 
means  which  are  likely  to  be  employed.  We  would 
urge,  therefore,  immediate  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  manure  for  applying  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  from  our 
own  experience  and  observation,  think  that  composted 
manure,  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  by  harrowing  or 
very  shallow  plowing,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  crop.  This  method  is  practiced  by  the  most  suc- 
\  cessful  wheat-growers  of  the  present  day. 

Subsoiling  and  Ditching  Plows. 

A  correspondent  inquires  for  the  best  subsoil  plow. 
We  have  recently  made  trial  of  one  manufactured  by 
Holmes,  Stringer  &  Co.,  of  Munnsville,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  which  has  answered  an  excellent  purpose.  The 
principle  is  not  entirely  new,  but  the  quality  of  the 
materials  and  the  finish,  render  it  one  of  the  best  of  the 


Holmes  and  Stringer's  Subsoil  Plow. 
kind  we  have  met  with.  The  above  figure  is  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  its  appearance.  The  cast  iron  blade, 
when  it  becomes  worn,  may  be  reversed  and  used  as 
much  longer.  We  have  used  this  plow  with  two  horses, 
following  in  a  furrow  made  nine  inches  deep  by  a  three- 
horse  team.  The  subsoil  plow  loosened  up  the  bottom 
of  this  furrow  from  seven  t<?  eight  inches  deeper,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  loosened  depth  from  the  top  of  the  sod  or 
land-side,  about  sixteen  inches,  and  over  twenty  inches 
if  measured  from  the  top  of  the  inverted  sod.  The  soil 
was  a  strong  loam,  nearly  free  from  stone  ;  in  harder 
and  more  strong  land  the  depth  would  be  less. 

Where  the  soil  is  quite  stony,  we  have  not  found 
this  subsoil  plow  to  succeed  so  well  as  the  ditching 
plow ,  used  as  a  subsoiler,  which  passes  under  and  loos¬ 
ens  up  stones  with  much  efficiency.  The  annexed  fig¬ 
ure  shows  one  of  the  best  forms  of  this  plow.  Although 


light,  it  is  so  strongly  braced  as  to  secure  it  against 
breakage  unless  by  the  most  careless  usage.  The  depth 
may  be  regulated  by  raising  the  movable  beam  up  the 
stiff,  upright  cast  iron  stem,  a  slot  being  made  in  the 
beam  to  meet  the  change  of  place  by  the  circular  move¬ 
ment.  A  similar  provision  is  made  for  raising  or  de¬ 
pressing  the  handles,  except  that  three  holes  are  made 
for  the  bolt  at  different  heights,  and  the  stem  is  of  wood. 
Where  the  depth  to  be  run  does  not  exceed  three  feet, 
the  handles  may  be  varied  without  the  stem,  as  shown 
in  the  small  portion  of  the  beam  on  the  right  of  the  fig¬ 
ure. 


If  this  plow  were  intended  for  subsoiling  only,  there 
need  be  but  one  continuous  and  fixed  beam,  and  the 
handles  need  not  vary  in  height. 

When  used  for  ditching,  it  loosens  up  the  subsoil  and 
obviates  the  use  of  the  pick.  In  many  places  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  so  hard  that  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  labor  is  required  to  loosen  it  if  done  by  hand. 
Hence  the  great  saving  by  the  use  of  horse  labor.  '1  his 
plow  is  drawn  by  two  horses  attached  to  the  ends  of  a 
main  whipple-tree  about  seven  feet  long,  so  that  one 
may  walk  on  each  side.  From  one  to  three  times  pass¬ 
ing  will  loosen  up  five  or  six  inches  of  earth,  which  is 
then  thrown  out  by  hand  wTith  narrow  shovels  construct¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose.  The  same  process  is  then  repeated. 
The  earth  being  thrown  out  on  both  sides  alike,  is  easily 
returned  to  the  ditch  after  the  tile  is  laid,  by  means  of 
a  common  plow,  the  horses  being  attached  to  the  long 
whipple-tree  as  before  One  pair  of  horses  will  thus  fill 
in  about  one  mile  in  a  day.  Where  the  ground  is  stony, 
one  man  man  should  be  employed  with  a  crowbar  or 
pick  in  removing  them. 

Where  the  subsoil  possesses  great  hardness,  the  work 
should  be  done  early  in  summer,  while  yet  softened 
with  moisture.  Drains  which  have  cost  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  rod  when  dug  wholly  by  hand,  have  been 
completed  with  the  assistance  of  this  implement,  ready 
for  the  tile,  at  a  cost  of  ten  to  twelve  cents. 


Discharge  of  Drains. 

In  reply  to  H.  K.  II.,  Columbus,  Geo.  The  proper 
discharge  of  drains  is  a  very  important  subject,  and 
should  be  well  understood.  The  man  who  drains  ten 
acres  of  land  with  tile,  does  not  wish  to  lose  all  his  labor 
for  wnnt  of  a  discharge  for  the  water.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  wishes  us  to  tell  him  how  to  drain  a  40  acre  meadow, 
which  has  no  place  where  three  feet  ditches  can  dis¬ 
charge.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  because  water 
will  not  run  up  hill.  It  would  be  as  unwise  to  com¬ 
mence  draining  a  piece  of  land  with  no  place  for  the 
water  to  flow  off,  as  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  build  a 
house  without  a  foot  of  ground  on  which  to  place  it.  The 
first  of  all,  therefore,  is  to  secure  a  discharge.  If  other 
owners  occupy  the  ground  below,  an  arrangement  must 
be  made  with  them  ;  or  if  a  deep  ditch  must  be  cut  a 
long  distance  to  receive  the  discharge  of  all  the  others, 
the  labor  must  bo  performed  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
A  well,  cut  in  compact  subsoil,  and  filled  with  stones  will 
not  answer.  A  dozen  tiles  or  more  running  full  of 
water,  as  they  would  in  a  wet  time  from  40  acres  of 
meadow,  would  fill  such  a  well  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  the  benefit  of  the  draining  would  be  at  an  end.  If 
a  main  drain,  four  feet  deep,  could  be  made  to  discharge 
by  carrying  a  mile  or  two,  it  might  be  made  with  a  large 
channel,  say  with  five  or  six  inch  tile,  and  would  receivo 
and  convey  away  the  contents  of  many  smaller  ditches. 
An  open  drain,  four  feet  deep,  would  require  to  be  at 
least  12  feet  wide  to  prevent  the  banks  from  sliding  in. 

Our  correspondent  inquires  if  “  lovel  clayey  lands, 
that  absorb  and  hold  water,  can  be  drained  into  such  a 
well,  where  there  is  no  place  for  the  outflowing  of  the 
surplus  water  ;  or  is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  tube 
of  tiles,  or  the  hollow  therein,  is  to  receive  the  water 
from  the  soil  above,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  same 
to  sink  into  the  earth  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  tiles  with¬ 
out  any  positive  outlet .”  He  will  perceive  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  water,  already  at  those  lower  places 
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does  not  soon  sink  into  the  soil  and  settle  away,  that  this 
result  cannot  take  place  when  a  hundred  times  as  great 
a  flooding  is  poured  upon  it  from  a  long  line  of  tile. 
When  a  forty  acre  lot  is  saturated  with  water,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  at  least  fifty  thousand  surplus 
hogsheads,  it  must  all  pass  off  slowly  by  evaporation, 
and  by  creeping  drop  by  drop  from  particle  to  particle 
of  soil,  till  all  has  found  its  way  to  the  lower  side  and 
escaped.  The  object  of  tiles  is  to  provide  straight, 
smooth  channels,  through  which  two  inch  currents  may 
sweep  freely  and  rapidly,  and  be  only  a  few  minutes  in 
passing  the  breadth  of  the  field,  instead  of  as  many 
weeks  without  this  provision.  But  these  channels,  to  be 
of  use,  must  have  a  free  discharge.  We  cannot  give 
any  general  rule  applicable  to  the  ten  thousand  different 
circumstances  which  exist  throughout  the  country  ;  but 
each  land-owner  must  examine  for  himself,  and  provide 
such  discharge  as  facilities  afford  and  circumstances  re¬ 
quire. 

- -  •  • - 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Insects. — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  pair  of  the  curcu- 
lios  that  destroy  the  apple.  I  have  a  young  orchard 
just  coming  into  bearing;  the  apples  have  every  one 
been  punctured  by  this  insect,  so  that  they  wither  and 
fall  by  the  first  of  July.  There  is  not  at  this  time  one 
to  be  found  that  is  not  bitten  by  it.  These  I  conclude 
are  male  and  female,  from  the  different  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  head.  They  were  just  caught  by  the 
fingers  on  the  apple,  with  proboscis  well  in.  AYill  you 
have  some  one  that  understands  the  insect  tribe  name 
it.,— its  habits,  way  of  propagation,  and  the  best  way  to 
destroy  it?  H.  AY.  Lester.  Rutland ,  Vt ,  June  20. 

The  curculio  is  a  small  dull  dark  colored  insect  with 
a  conspicuously  long  beak,  formed  in  part  of  its  elongat¬ 
ed  thorax,  and  the  whole  not  larger  than. a  grain  of 
wheat.  The  insects  sent  by  our  correspondent,  were 
more  than  twice  as  large  ;  and  although,  as  usually  hap¬ 
pens  in  such  cases,  when  merely  folded  in  paper  and 
not  enclosed  in  a  box,  much  crushed  and  broken,  they 
evidently  belonged  to  quite  distinct  genera,  not  only 
from  the  curculio,  but  from  each  other.  One  was  a  soap¬ 
ing  beetle  or  Elater ,  as  was  evident  from  iis  peculiar 
form  and  from  the  short  snapping-peg  between  its  fore¬ 
legs  ;  and  the  other  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  Lampyras 
or  fire-fly  family,  although  not  a  fire-fly.  The  elaters 
ars  commonly  somewhat  voracious  insects,  and  some¬ 
times  attack  fruit ;  we  do  not  know  that  the  Lampyras 
is  as  much  so.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  injury 
to  the  young  apples  may  have  been  caused  by  some 
other  insect,  but  we  cannot  judge  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  without  seeing  the  operation  and  the  injured 
specimens. 

Insects,  to  be  sent  by  mail,  should  always  be  enclosed 
in  a  box,  otherwise  they  will  be  almost  certain  to  be 
crushed. 

Apples.— Can  you  tell  me  the  best  apples  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  locality  ?  H.  Richmond,  Maine. 

Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Sops  of  Wine,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgli,  Porter,  Gravenstein,  Golden  Sweet, 
Fameuse,  Ilubbardston  Nonesuch,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  North¬ 
ern  Sweet,  Danvers  Sweet,  and  Mother.  Perhaps  a  few 
others  might  be  added  of  fruits  of  more  local  character. 

Lawns — Blackberries. — If  I  top-dress  my  lawn 
in  the  fall  with  barn-yard  manure,  red  clover  will  come 
in  next  spring.  Will  it  not  root  out  the  finer  grasses,  or 
will  frequent  mowing  root  it  out  ?  When  and  how  must 
I  trim  my  blackberries  ?  Please  answer  through  Co. 


Gent.,  and  oblige  one  if  not  many  subscribers.  R 
Franklin.  Godwinville ,  N.  J. 

Red  clover  is  poor  for  a  lawn  and  white  clover  one  of 
the  best.  The  former  will  not  grow  without  seeds,  and 
if  none  are  in  the  compost,  our  correspondent  need  not 
fear  it.  After  the  seed  of  the  red  clover  are  sown  and 
the  plants  grow,  they  usually  continue  but  two  or  three 
years,  other  grasses  replacing  them.  Brief  directions 
for  pruning  the  blackberry  will  be  found  on  p.  398  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  vol.  xiii. 

Blight  on  the  Pear  Tree. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Society 
of  Western  New-York,  Dr.  Spence  of  Yates  Co.,  ex¬ 
hibited  several  specimens  of  dead  trees,  about  three  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  where  the  bark  near  the  ground,  and 
of  the  roots  more  especially,  was  first  affected,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  tree  followed,  and  certain  death  was  al¬ 
ways  the  result.  AY.  Townsend  and  others  had  met 
with  the  same  disease.  No  one  could  assign  a  reason 
why  the  blight  should  first  attack  the  root,  or  any  other 
part.  The  soil  was  fertile,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and 
was  so  well  drained  naturally,  that  a  mill-stream  would 
disappear  upon  it  within  a  space  of  four  rods.  An¬ 
other  member  had  met  with  similar  losses,  with  trees 
standing  over  a  drain,  the  soil  being  clayey.  The 
President,  B.  Hodge  of  Buffalo,  had  lost  trees  by 
the  same  disease,  but  they  had  stood  on  rather  heavy 
wet  land,  and  he  ascribed  the  disaster  to  the  surplus 
water.  T.  G.  Yeomans  of  AYayne  county,  had  found 
the  same  result  with  his  standard  trees,  (which  had  not 
succeeded  so  well  as  dwarfs,)  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  much  land  regarded  commonly  by  the  owners  as 
dry  enough,  had  still  a  superabundant  supply  of  water. 
S.  H.  Ainsworth  observed  that  the  roots  in  these  dead 
specimens  had  no  descending  or  tap  roots,  and  that  he 
had  lost  trees  by  the  same  disease,  in  those  localities  or 
soils  that  favored  the  horizontal  course  of  the  roots  ;  but 
where  the  roots  extended  downwards,  he  had  lost  none. 
He,  as  well  as  T.  G.  Yeomans  and  others,  thought  that 
as  the  surface  water  could  not  escape  while  the  ground 
below  was  frozen  early  in  spring,  that  freezing  and 
thawing  at  this  period  while  flooded  with  water  had 
produced  the  fatal  result. 


Sheep  Shearing  Festival. 

A  public  sheep-shearing  took  place  at  the  residenoo 
of  Gen.  J.  S.  Goe,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  May  26,  at 
which  James  Higenbothem  was  chosen  President,  and 
AVilliam  Duncan  Secretary.  Resolves  were  passed 
expressive  of  the  industry  and  energy  of  Gen.  Goe  in 
breeding  stock,  and  of  the  excellency  of  his  flock.  AVe 
give  a  summary  of  the  number  sheared,  as  furnished  by 
the  committee  under  whose  superintendence  the  shear¬ 
ing  took  place  : 

2  French  Merino  Ewes,  washed,  average  of  fleeces  8 
pounds  4  ounces. 

8  French  Merino  Ewes,  unwashed,  average  of  fleeces,  10 
lbs.  2  oz. . 

1  French  Merino  Buck,  unwashed,  weight  of  fleece  22 
lbs.  2  oz. 

1  Silesian  Merino  Buck,  unwashed,  weight  of  fleece  16 
lbs.  6  oz. 

3  Silesian  Merino  Ewes,  unwashed,  average  of  fleeces, 
7  lbs. 

4  Silesian  Merino  Ewes,  washed,  average  of  fleeces  3 
lbs.  7  oz. 

4  Spanish  Merino  Bucks,  unwashed,  average  of  fleeces, 
12  lbs.  2  oz. 

8  Spanish  Merino  Ewes,  unwashed,  average  of  fleeces,  8 
lbs.  7  oz. 

50  Spanish  Merino  Ewes,  washed,  average  of  fleeces, 
5  lbs. 
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Wheat — Time  of  Harvesting. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  wheat, 
warrants  us  in  recalling  farmers  to  the  subject  of  the 
best  time  of  harvesting  the  same,  taking  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  maturity  of  the  crop,  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  ;  and  giving  the  results  of  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  showing  the  influence  of  early  cutting  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain.  The  question  is  not 
a  new  one,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  present  new  informa¬ 
tion  upon  it. 

Many  experiments  in  cutting  wheat  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  ripening,  go  to  show  that  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
days  before  “dead  ripe,”  gives  the  plumpest,  heaviest, 
thinnest  skinned,  and  most  nutritive  grain.  The  loss  in 
weight  by  standing  is  nearly  15  per  cent,  and  the  loss 
in  equal  weights  by  the  increase  of  bran,  is  about  4  per 
cent.  At  this  period  the  grain  is  in  the  milk;  “there 
is,”  says  the  late  Prof.  Norton,  “  but  little  woody 
fibre  ;  nearly  everything  is  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  etc., 
with  a  large  per  centage  of  water.  If  cut  then  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  woody  fibre  is  still  small :  but  as  the  grain 
ripens  the  thickness  of  the  skin  rapidly  increases, 
woody  fibre  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  starch 
and  sugar ;  these  must  obviously  diminish  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  degree,  the  quality  of  the  grain  being  of  course 
injured.” 

Early  cutting  is  well  known  to  enhance  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  extent,  the  value  of  the  straw  as  food  for  animals. 
The  experiments  show  about  the  same  per  cent  increase 
in  this  as  in  the  grain.  The  philosophy  of  this  was 
shown  in  our  recent  article  on  “  Hay  and  Hay-Making,” 
in  which  the  period  of  its  greatest  nutritive  power  was 
shown  to  be  some  timo  before  ripening  its  seed.  The 
value  of  wheat  straw  depends  upon  the  observance  of 
the  same  law,  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  the  time  of  har¬ 
vesting,  which  best  secures  the  value  of  both  grain  and 
straw  very  nearly  coincides. 

A  saving  of  grain  is  made  by  early  harvesting,  from 
the  fact  that  waste  from  shelling  is  avoided.  This  loss 
is  often  large  in  fully  ripe  wheat,  and  it  is  a  loss  no 
caution  can  avert  with  ripe  grain.  The  loss  from  rust, 
also,  will  in  most  cases  be  thus  prevented.  This  disease 
generally  makes  its  appearance  at  about  that  stage  of 
growth  recommended  for  cutting  the  grain,  and  when¬ 
ever  it  does  appear,  its  injuries  can  at  once  be  chocked 
by  harvesting. 

Early  harvesting  allows  more  time  for  the  work,  so 
that  the  business  of  securing  the  crop  is  not  crowded  into 
a  few  days,  in  which  it  must  be  accomplished  or  serious 
loss  result  from  over  ripening  and  shelling,  and  if  the 
weather  is  bad,  from  growing  in  the  ear. 

The  proper  maturity  for  cutting  may  be  judged  of 
more  accurately,  perhaps,  if  described  as  that  when  the 
stalk  immediately  below  the  head,  for  two  or  three  in¬ 
ches,  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  consequently  cutting  off 
the  circulation — and  the  grain,  though  soft  and  doughy, 
ceases  to  yield  any  milk  upon  pressure.  This  occurs 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  seed  becomes  dead  ripe,  as 
before  remarked. 

In  early  harvesting,  of  course,  greater  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  curing  of  the  crop.  It  is  advisable  to 
allow  it  to  lay  for  half  a  day  or  so  in  the  swath  before 
binding,  and  then  small  bundles  should  bo  made.  It 
should  be  shocked  up  before  dew  falls,  and  will  need 
to  remain  in  the  fiold  for  a  longer  time  than  if  cut  when 
fully  ripe.  Should  no  rain  occur,  (which  can  hardly  be 


expected,)  the  common  practice  of  setting  up  the  sheaves 
in  a  double  row,  with  the  heads  resting  against  each 
other,  is  simple  and  sufficient.  Against  heavy  showers, 
however,  this  gives  but  little  protection,  nor  is  covering 
shocks  formed  in  the  same  manner,  with  two  sheaves 
laid  on  horizontally,  the  heads  touching  each  other,  a 
much  better  plan.  The  safest  mode  is  to  set  up  half  a 
dozen  sheaves  in  a  round  compact  form,  and  cover  them 
with  two  others  broken  in  the  middle,  and  laid  on  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  the  ends  spread  out,  which  affords 
a  reliable  cap  for  the  shelter  of  the  grain  beneath  from 
the  usual  storms  of  the  season. 

Of  harvesting  implements  we  shall  not  at  present 
speak.  The  subject  will  no  doubt  be  sufficiently  agita¬ 
ted  by  those  interested — the  makers  and  users  of  those 
important  inventions. 


Perfection. 

It  has  long  been  a  proverb,  that  “  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,”  and  the  truth  and 
force  of  this  remark  is  clear  to  all.  Young  man,  are 
you  about  starting  in  life — are  you  soon  to  launch  your 
bark  in  any  of  the  world’s  currents  of  business,  resolve 
upon  this  :  “  Whatever  occupation  I  engage  in,  or 
whatever  business  I  undertake,  the  duties  of  that  call¬ 
ing  shall  be  performed  well'.”  A  resolution  thus 
followed  out  in  the  every-day  employments  of  life, 
will,  with  energy  and  perseverance,  insure  success. 

In  no  department  of  human  affairs,  should  we  strive 
for  greater  perfection  than  in  that  of  agriculture.  We 
say,  aim  at  perfection  in  whatever  you  undertake 
Are  you  a  breeder  of  domestic  stock  of  any  kind  I  Se¬ 
cure  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  to  rear  from, 
and  be  nob  content  in  breeding  a  fair  or  a  good  speci¬ 
men,  but  breed  the  best.  So  with  other  operations  of 
the  farm.  Is  a  good  or  extra  crop  of  any  kind  of 
grain  to  be  grown  1  Be  sure  that  you  are  the  one  to  do 
it.  The  secret  of  reaching  perfection  in  agriculture, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  do  your  work  well.  The  far¬ 
mer  who  goes  over  his  fields  in  a  careless  and  imper¬ 
fect  manner,  cannot  expect  so  good  a  result  will  follow 
his  labor,  as  he  who  is  diligent,  and  who  performs  his 
work  well. 

As  a  general  thing  farmers  do  not  half  prepare  the 
ground  before  putting  in  a  crop.  They  think  it  wilt 
not  pay,  or  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  plant  the  crop  that 
they  cannot  stop  to  do  it.  Here  they  not  only  show 
great  ignorance,  but  a  want  of  that  which  is  for  their 
best  interest.  Suppose  a  farmer,  by  doing  three  day’s 
extra  work  on  an  acre  of  land,  in  order  to  get  it  in  as 
fine  a  tilth  as  possible,  should,  by  the  means,  raise  an 
extra  crop  of  grain  or  roots  ;  would  not  the  extra  amount 
more  than  compensate  him  for  his  labor,  besides  the 
improved  condition  of  the  soil.  And  another  thing  in 
which  farmers  act  unwisely,  is  in  trying  to  go  over  too 
much  ground.  This  evil  has  been  alluded  to  in  pre¬ 
vious  volumes  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  we 
will  not  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  perfection  in  every  branch 
of  agriculture,  and  our  farmers  should  not  stop  till  this 
point  has  been  reached.  Says  one  man,  “  the  corn 
crop  has  been  a  study  with  me  for  fifteen  years,  and  I 
just  begin  to  find  out  how  little  I  know  of  it.”  We 
believe  that  this  thorough  study,  together  with  the 
principle  of  doing  well  whatever  is  done,  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  lead  to  a  perfect  system  of  agriculture. 
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Economy  of  Fodder — Saving  Hay. 

•  Not  a  very  seasonable  topic,  the  reader  may  think, 
but  still  not  out  of  time  in  the  light  we  propose  to  look 
upon  it.  Last  winter,  (Co.  Gent.  Feb.  17,  1859,)  we 
spoke  of  “  managing  it  right  ”  to  make  the  winter  store 
of  forage  go  as  far  as  possible,  by  feeding  without  waste, 
and  by  providing  shelter,  &c.,  for  the  comfort  of  our 
stock — now  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  cut¬ 
ting,  curing,  and  storing  the  same,  with  a  view  to  the 
best  economy  of  its  value. 

With  many  of  our  readers,  the  hay  crop  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  will  be  a  short  one  — the  season  having  been 
less  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  usual  in  mauy 
localities.  So  we  must  save  what  there  is— save  it 
closely  and  carefully — at  the  proper  time.  In  a  recent 
number,  (Co.  Gent.  June  23,  1859,)  will  be  found  a  care¬ 
fully  considered  article  on  the  test  methods  of  making 
good  hay— to  which  wo  would  refer  the  interested  read¬ 
er.  It  is  there  shown  that  grass  should  be  cut  while  a 
large  share  is  yet  in  flower,  and  be  cured  in  the  shade 
— in  the  swath  and  cock — in  order  to  secure  its  best  nu¬ 
tritive  qualities.  It  should  neither  be  over-ripe  nor 
over-cured,  to  form  an  article  of  winter  fodder  that  will 
“spend  well”  and  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  animals 
which  consume  it. 

Meadows  may  be  sometimes  observed,  in  which  no 
economy  of  fodder  seems  to  have  been  thought  of.  A 
great  deal  of  grass  remains  uncut — the  fault  generally 
of  poor  mowers,  and  a  considerable  share  of  that  cut  has 
been  left  in  gathering,  for  want  of  better  attention  to 
raking.  It  is  worth  while  this  year,  at  least,  to  cut  all 
our  grass,  and  to  rake  clean  what  we  have  cut,  and  will 
cost  but  a  trifle  more  in  labor.  A  man  who  cannot  learn 
to  mow  closely  and  evenly,  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
the  scythe,  and  the  farmer  who  hurries  so  fast  as  to 
leave  gaps  enough  unraked  to  pay  another  hand,  should 
slack  his  unthrifty  rate  of  speed  for  one  savoring  of  a 
better  economy. 

In  stacking  hay,  large  losses  are  often  incurred  by 
small  stacks  with  a  good  deal  of  surface  exposure,  and 
by  ill  built  stacks,  which  fail  to  secure  the  hay  from  the 
weather.  For  stacking,  hay  needs  to  be  well  cured ; 
then,  should  heavy  rains  occur,  the  stack,  if  well  built, 
will  settle  firmly,  and  the  moisture  on  the  outside  will 
not  combine  with  that  within  to  spoil  the  hay  before  it 
can  dry  again.  We  have  known  instances  in  which 
this  occurred — in  which  hay  sufficiently  dry  for  the  barn 
became  almost  entirely  spoiled  by  a  driving  rain  falling 
upon  the  stack  soon  after  its  completion.  Large  stacks 
should  be  the  rule  for  out-door  storage,  in  all  cases  in 
which  barn  room  cannot  be  given. 

To  hay  of  inferior  quality  it  is  well  to  add  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  salt  occasionally,  when  mowing  away,  as  it  will 
increase  its  palatablenesss  for  stock,  and  the  same  “  sea¬ 
soning”  should  be  given  to  all  hay  which  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  think  insufficiently  dry  for  storing.  This  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  supplying  salt 
to  stock  during  the  winter  season,  and  is  very  generally 
practiced  by  provident  farmers.  It  is  said  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  salt  and  lime,  sprinkled  freely  over  hay,  will 
enable  one  to  store  it  away  with  less  curing  than  would 
otherwise  be  safe,  and  that  fodder  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  much  liked  by  catttle,  Ac.,  and  that  the  mixture 
promotes  the  health  and  thrift  of  all  stock  kept  upon  it. 
Of  this  we  have  had  no  personal  experience. 

Economy  of  fodder,  every  year,  leads  some  farmers 


to  cut  the  grass  along  the  fences  in  their  grain  fields, 
and  all  out-of-the-way  spots  producing  grass  not  other¬ 
wise  brought  into  service.  It  is  a  good  plan,  not  only 
only  on  this  account,  but  as  destructive  of  many  weeds 
which  otherwise  soon  give  a  “  border-ruffian  ”  appear 
anee  to  our  farms,  and  stock  the  whole  neighborhood 
with  troublesome  occupants.  We  trust  this  matter  will 
be  attended  to  by  every  farmer,  and  with  greater  par¬ 
ticularity  this  year  than  ever  before. 

No  doubt  the  reader  can  see  upon  his  own  farm, 
chances  for  economizing  in  the  matter  of  saving  fodder 
beyond  what  we  have  pointed  out.  We  hope  no  one 
will  forget  to  finish  up  as  he  goes — not  only  cut  all  the 
grass  he  can,  but  cure  it  well  and  store  it  safely  against 
tlie  wants  of  the  coming  winter. 


Eradication  of  Thistles  and  Mustard. 

Ens.  Co  Gent — Canada  thistles  and  mustard,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  two  of  the  farmer’s  greatest  enemies  in 
the  weed  line.  For  when  they  once  get  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  in  ttie  soil,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  perseve¬ 
rance  and  energy  to  eradicate  them,  and  even  with 
these  requisites  but  few  persons  succeed.  I  have  known 
farmers  to  plow  and  mow  the  thistle  for  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  weed  still  thrived  and  grew  wonder¬ 
fully,  thicker  if  anything  than  when  they  began  opera¬ 
tions — the  simple  eause  being  that  they  did  not  go  at 
it  in  a  proper  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
thistles  can  be  destroyed  by  mowing.  I  entirely  kill¬ 
ed  a  patch  of  them  once  by  mowing  them  for  three 
seasons  in  succession,  two  or  three  times  each  season. 
Plowing  I  think,  however,  is  more  effective,  as  it  causes 
all  seeds  which  are  in  the  soil  to  germinate.  I  do  not 
approve  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  com¬ 
monly  done.  Farmers  usually,  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  thistle,  commence  plowing  as  soon  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  above  the  surface,  and  con¬ 
tinue  plowing  as  often  as  it  appears.  This  is  in  the 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  everything  in  growing 
order.  The  severed  portion  of  the  plant  not  only  grows, 
sending  up  perhaps  two  or  three  new  ones,  but  the  root 
which  remains  in  the  ground,  being  young  and  tender, 
sprouts  out,  making  two  or  three  more  new  plants. 
My  plan  is  to  wait  till  the  thistle  is  in  blossom,  which 
will  be  some  time  in  June.  The  stock  and  root  are 
then  hollow.  Begin  plowing  in  a  very  dry  time— a 
drouth  if  possible— plow  deep  and  carefully.  Be  sure 
that  you  cut  every  root  off.  Then  harrow  once  or  twice. 
This  will  bring  the  thistles  to  the  surface,  where  they 
will  soon  wilt  and  die.  There  will  be  but  a  few  strag¬ 
gling  thistles  that  will  survive.  Allow  these  to  get 
ready  for  blossoming  again,  which  will  be  some  time 
in  August.  Plow  these  again  as  before.  Let  your 
land  lay  till  another  season,  and  then  summer  fallow 
for  wheat.  This,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  entirely 
destroy  the  thistle.  If  any  come  up  in  the  wheat 
however,  they  should  be  carefully  pulled  out.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  wet  time,  with  a  common  mitten  on 
the  hand. 

The  best  plan  that  I  know  of  for  getting  rid  of  mus¬ 
tard,  is  to  plant  corn  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  suc¬ 
cession,  hoeing  it  carefully  each  season.  If  any  mus¬ 
tard  comes  up  after  hoeing  the  last  time,  it  should  be 
carefully  pulled  out  by  hand,  allowing  no  seed  to  ripen. 
Then  summer  fallow  and  sow  to  wheat,  and  seed  down. 
Winter  wheat  is  better  than  any  other  crop,  as  the 
mustard,  if  there  is  any  left,  will  come  up  in  the  fall 
and  winter-kill.  If  any  comes  up  in  the  spring,  weed 
it  out  by  hand.  This  course,  if  carefully  followed, 
will  use  up  mustard  in  a  short  time.  E.  A.  King. 
King's  Ferry ,  Cayuga  Co. 
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Recent  Rural  Publications. 

I.— Country  Life  :  A  Handbook  of  Agriculture,  Horti¬ 
culture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  By  R.  Morris 
Copeland.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  8vo.  pp. 
813. 

This  work,  which  has  been  advertised  in  our  pages,  is 
just  published,  and  must  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  thousand  lovers  of  rural  life  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  topics 
treated,  in  a  competent  and  practical  manner.  It  is  an 
Encyclopedia  of  all  farm  and  garden  operations,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  several  methods  of  performing  every  item, 
in  its  proper  season.  Rose  Culture,  Management  of  the 
Hot-Ilouse,  the  description  of  Flowers,  Plants,  and 
Shrubs,  and  their  care  ;  Landscape  Gardening,  with  de¬ 
signs  for  laying  out  small  plots  of  ground,  or  extensive 
estates. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  issued.  Binding,  paper,  printing, 
engraving — all  are  complete  in  their  several  ways,  and 
harmonize  through  the  whole.  The  paper  is  of  snowy 
whiteness  and  of  exquisite  finish  ;  and  the  engravings, 
from  those  of  a  fulT  page- down  to  the  initial  letter,  are 
beautiful  and  elegant.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  fine  spe¬ 
cimen  of  American  book-making. 

Two  editions  are  issued.  The  first  on  heavier  quality 
of  paper  and.  more  expensive  binding,  at  three  dollars; 
and  an  edition  on  smaller  paper  at  two  dollars.  The 
work  contains  225  engravings,  and  the  two  editions  are 
alike  in  every  respect,  but  that  of  paper  and  binding. 
Both  are  for  sale  at  this  office. 

On  a  more  careful  and  extended  examination  of  this 
work,  we  shall  give  a  full  and  complete  review  another 
time. 

II — Plain  and  Pleasant  Talk  about  Fruits,  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  Farming.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
New- York  :  Derby  &  Jackson,  and  A.  O.  Moore  &  Co. 
12  mo.  pp.  420. 

Probably  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fact,  that  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  belonged  that  of  a  practical  farmer,  and 
an  agricultural  editor.  Twenty  years  ago  the  author  was 
residing  in  Indiana,  and  when  there  conducted  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  department  of  the  Indiana  Journal ,  and  it 
was  issued  each  month  from  that  paper  as  the  Western 
Farmer  and  Gardener.  The  articles  in  the  volume 
before  us,  consist  of  those  written  by  Mr.  Beecher  for 
that  publication,  and  now  collected  in  the  volume  bear¬ 
ing  the  pleasant  and  happy  title  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Although  written  several  years  ago,  the  work  has  an 
interest  and  charm,  seldom  possessed  by  agricultural 
publications;  for  what  theme  touched  by  the  pen  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Ward  Be  RCHER,does  not  assume  a  greater  and  more 
lasting  value  ?  Cowper  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  on  the 
“  Heel  of  a  Shoe,”  and  it  is  said  of  Dean  Swit,  that  he 
could  write  charmingly  about  a  broom-stick.  So  the  com¬ 
mon-place  and  every-day  topics  of  the  farmer’s  life  give 
Beecher  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  original¬ 
ity  and  vividness  of  expression  and  simple  beauty  of 
style.  He  talks  of  the  improvements  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle ;  the  theory  of  manures ;  the  raising  of  fruit ; 
the  culture  of  wheat,  and  of  every  topic  connected  with 
farm,  garden,  orchard,  lawn,  green-house,  &c.,  in  a  way 
which  shows  at  once  that  he  is  master  of  the  theme. 
There  is  in  the  work  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  ;  a  great  deal  of  sound  morals  and 
deep  philosophy ;  a  large  share  of  wit  and  originality, 
and  an  abundance  of  pleasant  and  entertaining  talk 
about  Farming,  Flowers  and  Fruit.  For  sale  by  all 
booksellers. 

The  American  Herd  Book  :  Containing  Pedigrees  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle with  Introductory  Notes.  By 
Lewis  F.  Allen. 

‘  The  fourth  volume  of  this  work  is  just  published,  and 
we  have  received  a  copy  from  the  author.  It  forms  an 
8vo.  volume  of  600  pages,  and  contains  pedigrees,  of 
nearly  three  thousand  Short-Horns ;  and  of  that  num¬ 


ber  1,153  are  bulls,  the  remainder  being  cows.  At  the 
present  ratio  of  increase  in  our  herds,  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  before  an  annual  volume  will  be  required.  It 
is  understood  that  American  pedigrees  are  no  longer 
received  for  record  by  the  compiler  of  the  English 
Herd  Book,  therefore  they  must  be  published  in  an 
American  one,  or  not  at  all.  Many  English  breeders 
have  sent  here  for  copies  of  our  Herd  Book,  thus  show¬ 
ing  their  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  Short-Horns. 

New  Edition  of  Dr.  Harriss’  Work  on  Insects. — 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  re¬ 
solves  were  passed  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  obtain  from  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  late  Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  M  D  ,  the 
right  to  print  an  edition  of  not  more  than  2,500  copies, 
of  his  Report  on  the  Insects  of  New-England  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  make  suitable  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  work.  For  this,  the  Legislature  appropriat¬ 
ed  $8,000.  Mr.  Flint  is  now  prosecuting  his  labors 
under  the  resolves,  aided  by  several  valuable  assistants. 
Prof.  Agassiz  has  evinced  much  interest  in  the  work, 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to  it  in  drawings  and 
otherwise.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Flint  to  make  this 
work  specially  valuable  to  the  agriculturists  of  New- 
England,  by  means  of  full  and  copious  elucidations  of 
the  habits  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 


Plowing  in  Green  Crops, 

J.  L.  B.,  who  wishes  information  on  this  subject,  is 
informed  that  the  practice  of  plowing  in  green  crops 
does  not  rest  on  theory  merely.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  many  practical  farmers  to  great  benefit,  as  a  part  of 
an  enriching  course  of  rotation  ;  and  where  a  supply  of 
stable  manure  could  not  be  obtained,  or  where  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  draw  it,  or  steep  hills,  rendered  its  conveyance 
too  expensive,  green  crops  have  proved  a  most  economi¬ 
cal  auxiliary.  We  would  not  however,  recommend  it 
alone,  but  in  connection  with  the  application  of  more  or 
less  stable  manure,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  lime,  plas¬ 
ter,  ashes,  &c.  The  objection  that  it  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  “  intention  of  nature,”  who  furnishes 
vegetables  as  the  food  of  animals,  and  the  excretions  or 
remains  of  animals  as  again  the  food  of  plants,  we  think 
hardly  tenable  as  an  exclusive  rule  ;  for  some  of  the 
finest  natural  soils  are  those  on  which  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetable  growth  has  decayed  and  furnished  enrich¬ 
ing  materials.  We  can  improve  this  natural  process, 
by  first  selecting  such  vegetables  as  are  best  for  Ibis 
purpose,  and  then  promoting  their  rapid  decay  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  moist  earth,  adding  animal'  manure  to  improve 
the  whole. 


Seeding  Cornfields  to  Grass. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-  Yorker ,  gives  his 
“  experience  in  seeding  one  season,”  to  the  following 
purpose  : — He  planted  eight  acres  of  corn  on  land  ma¬ 
nured  the  fall  previous,  thirty  loads  to  the  acre — hills 
four  feet  apart,  culture,  level—  hoed  the  last  time  the 
second  week  in  July,  and  sowed  on  a  peck  to  the  acre  of 
grass  seed,  husked  early  on  the  hill,  and  then  turned  the 
cows  in.  The  green  feed  and  stalks  lasted  until  No¬ 
vember,  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the 
flesh  of  the  cows.  The  next  spiring  he  cut  the  standing 
stalks  close  to  the  ground,  in  one  day,  with  a  corn  cut¬ 
ter.  This  piece  yielded  the  largest  crops,  and  continued 
to  produce  well  the  longest  of  any  he  ever  seeded,  out 
of  over  a  hundred  acres  stocked  down  with  oats  and 
wheat  in  the  spring.  The  locality  should  ha.ye  been 
given,  as  well  as  the  number  of  cows  kept  upon  the  field. 
The  facts  stated  confirm  what  we  have  repeatedly 
urged— that  “  land  in  good  heart”  was  much  the  most 
profitable  for  seeding  to  grass- -and  that  it  is  folly  to  ex¬ 
pect  good  meadows  from  fields  “run”  with  grain  as 
long  as  they  will  boar  it  before  seeding. 
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Modes  of  Draining — III. 

Having  discussed  the  “  advantages  of  draining,”  it 
may  be  of  service  to  discuss  also  the  modes  of  perform¬ 
ing  it.  I  need  hardly  say  that  different  modes  have 
been  adopted,  and  with  different  degrees  of  success  ; 
but  that  generally  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  for  wet,  clayey  land,  is  what  is  termed 
frequent  or  thorough  drainage.  This  consists  in  con¬ 
structing  drains  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  about  sixteen  feet  apart,  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  fall,  so  as  to  carry  off  any  surplus  water  which  may 
accumulate. 

Deep  drainage  was  first  introduced,  and  for  a  time 
was  practiced  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  mere  surface  drainage.  It  consisted  in  laying 
drains  some  six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  apart.  For  springy  lands  this  mode  has 
its  advantages,  but  for  ordinary  uplands,  which  are 
likely  to  be  benefitted  by  draining,  it  is  not  the  plan 
now  most  approved.  As  remarked,  for  lands  of  this 
description,  frequent,  or  thorough  drainage  is  found 
most  beneficial.  In  conducting  the  work,  numerous 
drains  are  opened  in  close  proximity,  and  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed  drain 
tile,  stone,  or  other  material,  so  as  to  leave  an  aper¬ 
ture  for  the  water  to  pass  after  the  ditch  is  refilled. 

Of  all  the  material  used,  drain-tile  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In 
England  it  is  almost  the  only  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  drains,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most 
eonomical  and  serviceable  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

In  this  country  its  use  has  not  become  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  to  encourage  very  numerous  manufactories,  and 
its  price,  and  the  expense  of  transportation,  often  ren¬ 
der  its  use  questionable,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
where  stone  can  be  readily  obtained.  But  the  materials 
at  hand,  the  question  then  arises,  “  how  deep  shall  the 
drain  be  made?”  I  have  stated  that  in  “thorough 
drainage  ”  the  practice  varies  ;  but  I  think  the  more 
common  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  not  much  less 
than  3  feet  deep.  This  much  is  manifest,  it  ought  to 
be  so  low  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  deep  tillage,  or 
affected  by  frosts.  If  tiles  are  used,  frequent  freezing 
and  thawing  will  cause  them  to  crumble,  and  the  drain 
will  become  useless.  Besides,  shallow  drains  often  be¬ 
come  obstructed  with  the  roots  of  vegetable  growth, 
and  thus  the  water  is  thrown  back  into  the  land. 

Drains  4  feet  below  the  surface  meet  with  their  main 
objection  in  the  cost  of  construction  ;  the  last  foot  of 
the  four,  often  costing  as  much  as  the  first  three,  so  far 
as  excavation  is  concerned. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  It  is,  that  additional  depth  will  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  increased  distance  between  drains.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  4  feet  drains  27  feet  apart 
do  not  operate  as  well  as  3  feet  drains  16  feet  apart 
In  the  former  case  the  land  at  the  extremity  between 
the  drains  often  remains  too  wet,  and  consequently 
crops  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  on  their  borders  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  3  feet  draining,  in  close  proximity,  gives  a  uni¬ 
formity  to  the  degree  of  moisture  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  an  evenness  of  crops  is  the  result. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  the  answer  I  have  often  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  question  :  “  Do  you  drain  your  land  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,”  says  the  interrogated.  “  I  dug  a  ditch  40 
rods  long,  and  2£  feet  deep  through  a  ten  acre  lot,  fill¬ 
ed  it  half  full  of  cobble  stone,  and  covered  it  over,  but 
I  don’t  see  as  it  did  a  bit  of  good,  except  just  along  the 
sides  of  the  ditch.  On  the  whole,  I  don’t  see  as  ditch¬ 
ing  does  much  good.” 

Such  are  the  conclusions  at  which  many  of  our 
farmers  arrive,  from  practices  such  as  that  above  des¬ 
cribed.  But  let  them  adopt  the  system  of  “  thorough 
drainage”  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  discuss,  and  I  marvel  if  they  do  not  come  to  widely 
different  conclusions  from  those  reached  by  having  laid 
a  single  drain  through  a  wet  ten  acre  lot.  r. 


Advantages  of  Irrigation. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  following  is  translated  from 
Dr.  Girardin  and  du  Bredii.,  on  irrigation  : 

Vegetation  cannot  put  forth  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth  unless  constantly  supplied  with  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  for  this  favors  the 
process  of  germination,  hastens  the  decomposition  of 
manure,  and  serves  to  convey  the  elements  which 
nourish  the  plant,  to  its  roots ;  and  finallv,  renders  the 
soil  so  porous  that  the  air  and  young  roots  can  easily 
penetrate  it. 

The  greatest  drought  occurs  during  the  summer,  and 
this  time  is  the  most  dangerous,  because  then  the  plant 
has  the  greatest  need  of  absorbing  watery  substances 
through  the  roots,  in  order  to  replace  and  supply  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  going  on  so  rapidly 
in  its  leaves. 

Wherever  systematic  irrigation  has  been  for  a  long 
time  practiced,  the  beneficial  effects  produced  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil — indeed  the  appearance  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  a  whole  region  of  country,  is  observed  to 
be  changed. 

All  waters,  even  the  purest,  deposit,  especially 
during  heavy  rains,  a  portion  of  costly  manures,  as 
slime  or  mud,  and  retain  certain  soluble  salts  in  solu¬ 
tion,  as  magnesia,  lime,  gypsum,  potash,  &c ,  which, 
during  irrigation  are  transferred  to  the  soil,  whose 
properties  are  by  these  means  improved.  In  addition 
to  the  substances  already  introduced,  come  the  gases — 
carbonic  acid  and  ammouia,  which,  combining  with 
the  former,  repreresent  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
a  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
evident  that  all  of  the  effects  produced  by  manure  may 
be  replaced  by  irrigation. 

Concerning  its  importance,  Bousingault  very  correct¬ 
ly  said,  particularly  in  reference  to  meadows — “  if  a 
field  is  not  of  itself  rich  enough  to  render  a  copious 
supply  of  manure  unnecessary,  it  can  never  be  profi¬ 
tably  cultivated  for  a  great  length  of  time  unless  in 
connection  with  a  meadow.”  Or,  in  a  word,  and  on 
the  previous  supposition  that  the  soil  does  not  possess 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  inorganic  substances  to  supply 
directly,  without  the  use  of  manure,  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts  to  the  soil,  which  have  become  exhausted 
through  continued  cultivation,  something  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  every  year  in  replacing  the  elements  carried 
off  by  the  previous  crop.  For  this  reason  are  lands 
flowed  and  enriched  by  streams,  the  only  ones  which 
allow  of  a  continual  exportation  of  their  products  with¬ 
out  suffering  deterioration. 

To  such  belongs  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia  and  potash  an¬ 
nually  carried  out  of  Egypt  in  grain. 

Irrigation  i3  without  doubt  the  most  simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  a  field 
conveniently  situated,  because  it  affords  fodder  in 
abundance,  and  in  consequence  a  good  supply  of  ma¬ 
nure.  The  mineral  and  organic  substances  which  the 
water  often  contains  in  such  minute  quantities  as  to 
escape  entirely  analysis,  are  discovered  by  the  plant 
and  taken  into  its  organism,  just  as  they  absorb  those 
gasoous  elements  which  are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere 
in  a  quantity  not  exceeding  a  few  ten  thousandths,  at 
the  same  time  transforming  and  condensing  them. 

In  this  manner  the  plant  gathers  to  itself  and  gives 
a  new  form  to  those  substances,  which,  being  dissolved 
in  water,  are  diffused  through  the  soil  and  air  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  reception  and  appropriation  by  ani¬ 
mals. 

Nothing  further  is  necessary  to  explain  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  irrigation  ;  but  to  derive  the  most  profit  from 
it  certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  which  at  some 
future  time  we  will  endeavor  to  illustrate. 

I  send  the  above  as  an  introduction  to  a  few  arti¬ 
cles  on  irrigation.  S.  K.  Smith.  Stockholm  Depot. 
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How  Drouth  Benefits  the  Soil. 

“  Dry  and  hot  1  Hot  and  dry !  How  much  everything 
suffers  for  the  want  of  rain  !”  exclaims  the  farmer,  as 
the  empty  cloulds  melt,  day  after  day,  from  his  sight. 
And  it  is  a  sad  scene  now  presented  in  many  places  in 
the  country.  We  need  not  recall  it  for  our  readers — 
we  would  rather  invite  them  to  a  brighter  side  of  the 
picture.  That  seasons  of  drouth— so  often  occurring, 
and  so  injurious  to  our  summer  crops — should  still  prove 
beneficial  to  the  soil,  seems  strange,  but  chemical  science 
shows  us  that  drouths  are  one  of  the  material  causes  to 
restore  the  constituents  of  crops,  and  renovate  long  cul¬ 
tivated  soils.  The  “  why  and  wherefore  ”  of  this,  we 
may  here  reproduce,  condensed  from  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Higgins,  Chemist  of  the  State  Ag.  Society  of  Maryland. 

The  loss  of  mineral  matter  from  the  soil,  results  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  taken  up  by  growing  crops,  and  also 
carried  away  by  the  surface  water  flowing  into  streams, 
and  thence  into  the  sea.  These  two  causes  are  always 
in  operation,  and  were  there  no  sources  of  supply,  would 
in  time  render  the  earth  a  barren  waste.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  which  arises  from  continued  cropping,  is  in  part  re¬ 
stored  by  manures,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  consti¬ 
tuents  washed  from  the  soil  by  surface  drainage;  but 
this  supply  is  small,  uncertain,  and  of  limited  applica¬ 
tion,  and  Providence  has  provided  natural  means  to  re¬ 
store  lost  mineral  constituents  to  our  arable  land.  At 
intervals,  drouths  occur  to  bring  up  from  the  deeper 
undersoil,  food  for  the  use  of  plants  when  the  rains  shall 
again  fall  to  dissolve  and  bring  them  into  action. 

A  drouth  acts  upon  the  moisture  in  the  earth  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  During  dry  weather,  a  continual  evaporation 
takes  place  from  the  surface  soil,  above  that  supplied 
by  rain  and  dew,  which  creates  a  vacuum  (so  far  as 
the  water  in  the  surface  soil  is  concerned,)  that  is  at 
once  filled  by  water  rising  from  the  subsoil — extending 
deeper  and  deeper  as  the  drouth  continues  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  exhaled — a  circulation  of  water  in  the  earth  the 
reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  in  wet  weather.  This 
progress  to  the  surface  ot  the  water  in  the  earth,  mani¬ 
fests  itself  strikingly  in  the  drying  up  of  springs  and 
wells,  and  streams  which  are  supported  by  springs. 

Not  only  is  water  thus  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  also  all  that  the  water  holds  in  solution. 
There  are  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  potash  and 
soda,  or  indeed  whatever  the  subsoil  or  top  strata  of  the 
earth  may  contain.  The  water  on  reaching  the  surface 
is  evaporated,  but  leaves  behind  its  lime  and  potash,  its 
phosphates,  silicates,  carbonates,  and  salts -all  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
farm.  Rain  water,  as  it  falls,  will  dissolve  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  some  of  those  substances  ;  but  when  it 
sinks  into  the  earth,  it  then  becomes  strongly  imbued 
with  carbonic  acid  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  thus  acquires  the  property  of 
readily  dissolving  minerals  on  which  before  it  could 
have  little  effect. 

Several  experiments  tried  by  Prof.  Higgins,  go  to 
show  this  action  of  drouth  in  bringing  mineral  matters 
from  a  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  one  case  he 
placed  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  cylinder,  and  then  filled  it  with  dry  soil.  After 
long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  was  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a  copious 
preciptate  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  Chloride  of  lime,  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  were  experi¬ 
mented  upon  in  like  manner,  and  upon  the  application 
of  proper  tests,  the  surface  of  the  soil  showed  their 
presence  in  large  quantities,  drawn  up  by  the  rising  of 
water  from  underneath,  as  in  the  case  of  drouth. 

The  parched  earth — all  vegetation  dwarfed  and 
withered  by  the  heat — seems  suffering  under  a  curse, 
but  it  is  only  an  affliction  for  the  present — “  a  blessing 
in  disguise  ”  for  the  future.  “  The  oarly  and  latter 


rain,”  may  produce  at  once  abundant  crops,  but  dry 
weather  is  needed  to  bring  to  the  surface  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  where  else  it  would  be  forever  unemploy¬ 
ed,  food  for  future  harvests.  It  is  Nature’s  ordinance 
for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  soil. 


Remedy  for  the  Wheat  Midge. 

Eds.  Cultivator  and  Co.  Gent. — Tho  all-absorb¬ 
ing  topic  just  now,  is  the  midge,  on  which  I  wish  to 
address  a  few  words  to  your  numerous  readers  The 
fly  makes  its  appearance  here  about  the  I7th  or  20th  of 
June,  in  countless  numbers.  It  may  be  seen  early  of  a 
morning,  or  towards  the  close  of  evening,  on  every  ear 
of  wheat.  They  deposit  a  quantity  of  infinitesimal 
eggs,  of  a  dark  orange  color.  A  few  days  suffices  to 
bring  them  to  maturity  if  the  weather  is  warm.  The 
maggot  or  small  worm  at  once  commences  its  ravages. 
(Under  a  powerful  microscope  I  cannot  discover  it  has 
any  legs.) 

The  question  now  for  our  solution  is — Is  there  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  ?  I  believe  there  is,  and  if 
I  am  right  and  many  of  your  agricultural  readers  can 
soon  judge  for  themselves,  it  will  prove  a  greater  source 
of  wealth  to  the  farmers  than  digging  gold  at  Pike’s 
Peak  or  California. 

During  a  late  residence  in  England  of  several  years, 
I  was  often  much  annoyed  by  a  neighboring  far¬ 
mer  constantly  using  the  gas  lime  procured  fresh  from 
the  works,  about  four  miles  distant  from  his  farm. 
I  was  aware  he  intended  destruction  to  the  insect  tribe, 
but  knew  not  the  way  it  was  applied,  until  the  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  forwarded  to  me,  where  Mr.  Fisher  IIobbs, 
one  of  England’s  pattern  agriculturists,  stated  that  for 
annihilating  the  turnip  fly  he  used  the  following  pre¬ 
paration  :  One  bushel  of  gas  lime  or  white  gas  ashes, 
fresh  from  the  gas  house,  one  bushel  of  lime  from  the 
kiln,  six  pounds  of  sulphur  and  ten  pounds  of  soot,  well 
mixed  together,  and  got  to  ns  fine  a  powder  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  adhere  to  the  plant.  The  above  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  two  acres.  It  should  be  applied  very  early  in 
the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaf.  Ry  this 
means  200  to  220  acres  of  Swedes  have  been  grown 
on  his  farm  annually  for  eight  or  nine  years,  without 
a  rod  of  ground  losing  plants.  The  above  is  a  strong 
dressing  to  be  used  when  the  fly  is  very  troublesome, 
and  has  never  failed  when  applied  at  night.  The 
system,  he  adds,  here  recommended,  is  founded  upon 
my  own  practice  and  experience. 

The  above,  then,  is  my  remedy  for  the  midge,  applied 
just  as  the  ear  makes  its  appearance,  sown  broadcast 
over  the  field.  I  am  induced  by  the  above  results  to 
conclude  that  by  care  and  attention  the  wheat  may  be 
as  effectually  and  as  certainly  freed  from  the  ravages  of 
the  midge  fly,  as  it  has  been  for  upwards  of  tho  last  20 
years  from  smut  and  other  destructive  fungi  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Farmers  try  it,  and  send  your  experience  to  the 
editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  George  S.  Ro¬ 
gers.  Woodlands ,  Delaware,  C.  W ,  July  8. 


Aloes  to  Destroy  Bugs.— A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Cottase  Gardener  recommends  bitter  aloes  to 
destroy  tho  aphis  and  other  insects.  The  receipt  is,  to 
mix  half  an  ounce  of  aloes  with  a  gallon  of  warm  water, 
and  apply  it  to  the  infected  plants  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  watering  can,  and,  he  says,  “  before  half  an  hour  you 
will  have  clean  plants.”  The  correspondent  states  that 
he  gave  this  application  to  his  rose  trees  and  cucumber 
plants  last  season,  and  it  not  only  cleansed  the  plants  at 
the  time,  hut  there  was  not  one  in  all  the  season  after ; 
and  it  does  not  injure  foilage  in  the  least.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  a  solution  of  aloes  is  fatal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  bed-bug.  As  it  is  a  cheap  drug,  we  recommend  its 
trial  by  our  readers. 
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The  “  Universal  Plow.” 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  Co.  Gent  of  May  12,  I 
made  mention  of  the  above  named  plow.  Since  that 
notice,  I  have  received  many  inquiries,  by  letter  and 
otherwise,  respecting  it-  In  my  notice  of  the  plow, 
May  12th,  I  stated  that  I  had  recently  procured  one, 
with  a  portion  of  its  different  mould-boards,  which, 
when  seperately  used,  are  equivalent  to  some  five  or 
six  different  sized  single  or  common  plows,  and  also 
stated  that  I  should  give  the  plow  a  fair  trial,  and 
then  report  to  the  Co.  Gent,  the  result,  “  without  fear, 
favor  or  prejudice,”  and  new  attempt  to  redeem  my 
pledge,  by  describing  the  plow  I  have,  and  its  differ¬ 
ent  mould-boards,  and  the  team  required,  angl  the 
work  it  performs. 

My  plow  is  the  invention  of  Col  F.  Holbrook,  of 
Bratt.lelwro,  Vt ,  and  this  fact  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of  its  being  a  first  rate  implement;  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Col.  H.,  in  which  he  says :  “  I  have  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  practical  experi¬ 
ment  to  the  plow,  and  have  at  length  studied  up  the 
‘  Univeral  Plow,’  believing  that  any  farm,  to  be  rightly 
and  thoroughly  cultivated,  needs  a  variety  of  forms 
and  size  of  plows,  and,  therefore,  that  some  more 
economical  mode  should  be  devised,  by  which  oAr 
farmers  may  have  this  desirable  variety  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expense,  or  rather  should  be  able  to  procure 
the  variety  cheaper  than  by  buying  entire  plows  each 
time.  You  will  easily  reckon  for  yourself,  that  in  the 
‘  Universal  Plow’  a  farmer,  after  procuring  one  plow 
complete,  may  at  any  time  afterwards  add,  in  effect, 
other  forms  and  sizes  he  may  wish,  by  simply,  buying 
a  mould-board  alone,  and  thus  he  is  relieved  of  the 
greater  expense  of  purchasing  entire  plows,  and  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  storage  ” 

“  I  fancy  that  the  1  Universal  Plow,’  in  addition  to 
combining  a  wide  variety  of  work  in  one  implement, 
also  does  an  excellent  quality  of  work  in  each  size 
and  kind  respectively.”  I  can  safely  voueh  for  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statement,  as  to  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  various  mould-boards  perform 
their  work. 

As  a  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  with  a  wheel,  it  works 
admirably,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse. 
For  very  deep  plowing,  a  stronger  team  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  The  share  of  the  forward  or  skim-plow  cuts 
wider  than  those  of  some  other  patterns  I  have  seen; 
this,  I  think,  is  an  improvement  over  the  more  narrow 
shares.  The  forward  plow  can  be  easily  raised  or 
lowered,  to  correspond  with  the  desired  depth  of  plow¬ 
ing;  where  the  ground  is  level  and  smooth,  I  think 
the  skim  plow  should  not  cut  deeper  than  from  two  to 
three  inches.  The  rear  or  large  mould-board  used  as 
a  double  plow  is  numbered  152.  By  taking  off  the 
skim  plow,  and  clasping  the  cutter  to  the  beam,  the 
plow  then,  with  its  mould-board  152,  is  the  one  used 
for  plowing  stubble  and  old  ground.  It  can  be  worked 
at  various  depths,  with  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen  ;  as 
such  I  have  used  it,  and  believe  it  the  best  stubble 
plow  I  have  ever  seen  used.  The  form  of  the  mold- 
board  is  peculiar  and  new,  and  gives  a  remarkable 
turn  to  the  furrow  slice,  and  buries  the  surface  tho¬ 
roughly,  lightening  up  and  leaving  the  inverted  soil  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

By  removing  the  mold-board  152,  and  putting  on 
that  numbered  122,  we  have  a  first  rate  greensward 
plow  for  intervale  or  other  smooth  land,  for  turning 
flat  furrows,  from  five  to  eight  inches  deep,  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  wide.  This  is  for  two  horses  or  oxen, 
and  not  hard  work  for  them  either. 

Take  off  mould-board  122,  and  replace  with  that 
marked  141  ;  this  is  designed  for  plowing  greensward 
on  stoney  and  rough  upland — team,  two  or  three  cat¬ 
tle.  The  turn  of  this  mould- board  is  short,  and  broad 


on  the  bottom,  to  clear  the  stones  from  the  furrows, 
and  turns  them  handsomely,  leaving  a  wide  track  for 
the  off  ox  to  travel  in.  It  takes  about  three  minutes 
to  change  the  mould-boards. 

Then  there  is  mould- board  120  for  intervale  or  other 
smooth  grass  land,  for  flat  furrows.  This  mould-board 
is  very  long,  with  a  corresponding  shoe  or  land-side, 
and  is  intended  to  be  drawn  by  four  cattle,  plowing 
from  7  to  10  inches  deep,  and  from  14  to  16  wide.  I 
have  used  this  with  ease,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
horse,  turning  a  furrow  16  inches  wide,  and  8  deep. 
The  short  land-side  and  mould-board  can  be  taken  off 
and  the  longer  land-side  and  mould-board  put  on  “  in¬ 
side  of  six  minutes”  by  the  watch.  I  have  only  des¬ 
cribed  the  mould-boards,  &c.,  that  I  have,  but  there 
are  several  others— twelve  in  the  whole;  some  designed 
for  rocky  upland,  others  for  plowing  clay,  and  others 
stiff  sod,  lapping  the  furrow  slices  one  upon  another  at 
an  inclination  of  45°,  and  two  sizes  of  stubble  mould- 
boards.  Rut  the  whole  accurately  fitting  one  common 
standard  and  frame-work.  The  farmer  can  purchase 
as  many  or  as  few  of  the  mould-boards  as  he  chooses, 
and  that  farmer  must  be  Lard  to  please  who  cannot 
find  in  these  dozen  mould-boards  one,  or  more,  to  meet 
his  wants.  All  the  plows  I  have  described  are  cast- 
iron,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the  above  plows,  Messrs. 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass ,  have  also  got 
up  a  series  of  the  “  Universal  plow,”  made  of  steel, 
purposely  designed  for  tho  prairie  and  other  fine  soils 
of  the  west,  as  from  the  fineness  of  the  soil,  and  lack 
of  flinty  matter,  the  cast-iron  plow  clogs  badly.  Steel 
being  a  liner  and  less  porous  metal  than  cast-iron,  and 
less  affected  by  rust,  and  requiring  much  less  friction 
to  give  it  a  high  polish,  is  considered  the  more  desira¬ 
ble  material  for  the  construction  of  the  mould-board, 
share  and  land-side  of  plows  for  working  such  soils. 

Every  part  of  the  “  Universal  Plow  ”  is  made  of  the 
best  material,  and  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  the  plowing  done  by  the  different  mould- boards  is 
of  a  superior  quality.  There  has  been  a  great  amount 
of  science,  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity  called  into 
requisition  in  the  construction  of  this  plow  and  all  its 
varied  parts,  and  I  can  most  cheerfully  and  disinterest¬ 
edly  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  my  brother 
farmers  who  wish  for  a  first  rate  plow — or  rather  a 
a  series  of  plows  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Any  one  wishing  for  farther  information  as  to  prices 
and  form  of  plows  and  mould-boards,  can  doubtless  ob¬ 
tain  a  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  by 
writting  a  letter  to  them,  enclosing  two  or  three  three 
cent  postage  stamps.  L.  Bartlett.  Warner,  N.  H. 


Why  I  Like  The  Cultivator. 

First.  Because  it  is  exclusively  an  agricultural 
paper. 

Second.  Because  it  is  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  of  a  suitable  size  to  stitch  together  when  the 
volume  is  completed. 

Third.  A  valuable  index  is  added  to  each  volume. 

These  three  peculiarities  make  it  a  convenient 
means  of  storing  away  valuable  agricultural  matter, 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  reference.  I  do  not  like  too 
much  reading  on  agricultural  or  any  other  subject, 
and  for  this  reason  I  like  The  Cultivator  better  than 
other  papers  of  its  kind  of  a  larger  class.  It  is  better 
to  read  a  little  and  remember  it,  than  to  read  a  great 
deal,  and  forget  the  whole.  Besides,  in  a  large  paper, 
many  of  the  best  articles  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
read  at  all.  But  the  advantages  The  Cultivator  offers 
for  preserving  valuable  matter,  it  seems  to  me  is  of 
great  importance,  j.  L  B. 

Milking  IIeifers. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator ,  states  that  he  has  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  milked  his  heifers  once  a  day  for  two  weeks  before 
their  first  calves,  with  the  best  of  results. 
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Fenceing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Heidelberg,  June  10, 1850. 

Messrs.  Editors — One  of  the  peculiarities  which 
strike  an  American  in  traveling  on  the  Continent,  is 
the  absence  of  fences. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  here,  he  will  not  see  a  single 
field  inclosed,  and  searely  a  yard  or  garden  in  all  that 
distance,  except  it  be  in  a  city  or  town,  and  then  gene¬ 
rally  with  expensive  stone  walls. 

Division  lines  are  marked  with  cut  stones,  set  at  the 
corners  and  angles. 

Up  to  these  lines  the  occupiers  on  each  side  till  and 
crop,  without  loss  of  ground  or  expense  of  fence. 

Here  every  man  takes  care  of  bis  own,  not  his 
neighbor's  cattle,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  pasture 
them,  he  does  so  by  confining  them  in  some  way  to  his 
own  ground.  Many  villages  and  towns,  both  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  have  a  kind  of  public  pas¬ 
ture  and  forest,  to  which  its  citizens  have  a  right,  for 
purposes  of  feeding  cows  To  avail  themselves  most 
economically  of  these,  the  cows  are  generally  collected 
in  the  morning  by  one,  two,  or  more  herdsmen — tnen, 
boys,  women,  or  dogs — driven  out,  taken  care  of  through 
the  day,  and  returned  at  night.  Nearly  every  one  of 
these  cows  has  a  bell  upon  its  neck,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  each  was  of  a  different  tone  from  any  other. 
“The  music  of  the  cow  bell,”  then,  is  no  myth  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  really  it  is  very  en¬ 
livening.  Single  cows  are  sometimes  led  out  and  fed 
for  a  while  by  the  side  of  the  road,  or  other  places, 
always  held  by  a  halter,  and  kept  within  entitled 
limits.  All  these,  however,  are  exceptions,  for  besides 
these,  and  such  as  aro  kept  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer,  on  the  high  and  otherwise  unproductive 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  cattle  on  all  the  Continent 
are  soiled,  and  not  turned  out  to  pasture  as  with  us. 
When  they  are  out,  however,  under  any  circumstances, 
there  is  always  some  body  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
it  is  perfectly  amazing  to  see  with  what  precision  the 
herdman’s  dogs  are  trained  to  feed  them  up  to,  and 
only  to,  particular  lines,  whatever  the  temptation. 

Sheep,  on  the  Continent,  wherever  kept,  and  it  is 
only  in  particular  districts  they  are  so,  are  always 
put  out  in  the  day  time  and  confined  at  night.  Like 
the  cattle,  when  out  they  are  always  kept  within 
bounds  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dogs  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  feed  them  close  up  to  a  railroad  or  a  field  of 
grain,  a  hurdle  fence  is  temporarily  placed  along  the 
line,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

This  absence  of  fences  adds  immensely  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  impressiveness  of  the  country,  as  it  does  to  its 
productiveness ;  but  more  than  all,  and  infinitely 
above  all  other  considerations,  to  the  enormous  saving 
of  expense,  compared  with  our  fences. 

I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  on  what  I  deemed  to  be 
good  authority,  that  fences  in  our  country  cost  as  much 
as  all  the  other  buildings  there.  If  this  be  so,  and 
whether  it  is  exactly  so  or  not,  it  undoubtedly  approx¬ 
imates  the  fact,  seeing  all  these  must  be  renewed  many 
times  to  the  other  buildings  once,  and  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  sinking  fund  it  is — what  a  draft  upon  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country.  It  is  equal  to  the  tax  for  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  here — to  that  to  pay  interest  on  the  nation¬ 
al  debt  of  England. 

If  it  should  be  said  we  cannot  do  entirely  without 
fences,  and  that  consequently  all  this  could  not  be 
saved,  so  may  it  as  well  be  said  we  cannot  do  en¬ 
tirely  without  barns,  and  therefore  every  man  shall 
build  half  of  one  for  his  neighbors  and  a  whole  one 
for  the  public,  and  all  this  without  regard  to  his  own 
wants  or  convenience  in  such  matters.  The  expense 
of  hersdmen  and  shepherds  with  their  dogs,  is  as 
nothing  to  the  time  consumed  in  building  fences,  to 
say  nothing  of  material.  We,  Messrs.  Editors,  are 
undoubtedly  the  people ,  our  country  the  country ,  and 


our  laws  the  laws;  but  as  “it  is  Dot  all  gold  that 
shines,”  so  it  is  not  all  dross  which  we  do  not  look  upon, 
and  I  can  but  think  we  have  yet  something  to  learn  in 
this  direction.  Common  law  with  us,  requires  a  man 
to  take  care  of  his  own  family — why  not  of  his  own 
cattle,  by  fencing  them  in  on  his  own  land,  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  he  chooses  ? 

The  roads  here,  which  are  themselves  as  perfect  as 
art  and  stone  can  make  them,  seem  to  run  directly 
through  the  fields  of  grain,  meadows,  gardens,  Ac., 
with  nothing  to  indicate  the  line  further  than  the  eye 
can  follow  the  bare  track,  between  the  green  walls  of 
growing  crops,  or,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  long 
rows  of  magnificent  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry,  or  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar  trees.  The  border  of  these  roads  even, 
up  to  the  very  track  of  the  wheel,  are  cultivated  as 
highly,  or  as  fancifully,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  field  or  garden.  About  the  railroad 
station  too,  I  notice  (what  traveler  does  not?)  that 
every  available  foot  of  ground  is  made  tributary  to 
taste  and  skill  in  this-  way.  All  the  grounds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  company,  on  each  side  of  the  station-house, 
not  absolutely  required  for  the  business  of  the  road,  is 
devoted  to  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  out¬ 
houses  frequently  stand  in  the  midst  of  these,  and,  as 
well  as  the  windows  and  walls  of  all  the  buildings,  are 
thus  subsidized  to  taste  and  comfort. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  what  a  cheerful,  home-like 
feeling  all  this  gives  a  traveler.  The  flowers  are  the 
same  we  have,  and  with  the  light  and  air,  are  an  uni¬ 
versal  inheritance.  We  recognize  our  right  here,  and 
enter  into  possession  of  the  enjoyment,  paying  our 
share  of  the  expense,  and  so  feel  quite  at  home,  but 
not  as  if  on  an  American  railroad.  “Pity  ’tis,  ’tisso” 

The  banks  of  all  these  roads,  (whether  rail  or  com¬ 
mon,)  the  excavations,  fillings,  and  burrowing- pits,  are 
as  nicely  formed  and  graded  as  the  plots  in  our  gar¬ 
den — are  covered  with  rich  mold,  cultivated  and  crop¬ 
ped  as  are  the  other  grounds.  These  are  never  destroy¬ 
ed  by  cattle  running  at  large,  as  with  us,  on  the  com¬ 
mon  road  ;  nor  are  they  suffered  to  grow  up  to  thistles 
and  wild  brush,  as  there,  v  q. 

Chess  once  More. 


Near  Geneva,  25th  June,  1859. 

Messrs.  Editors.— A  neighbor  of  mine  has  part  of  a 
field  sown  with  winter  barley  the  other  part  winter 
wheat.  The  part  sown  with  barley  has,  I  think,  four 
times  more  chess  on  the  land  than  barley,  and  there  is  no 
chess  in  the  wheat.  I  could  not  find  a  single  head  of 
chess  in  the  wheat,  although  I  went  round  a  good  part  of 
the  field.  I  asked  the  owner  if  the  barley  was  clear  of 
chess  when  he  sowed  it.  He  said  it  had  plenty  in  it  when 
he  got  it ;  but  he  cleaned  it  all  out.  I  then  asked  him  how 
he  accounted  for  it,  being  a  full  crop  of  chess  with  a  little 
barley.  He  said  he  believed  barley  was  subject  to  pro¬ 
duce  chess,  as  his  son-in-law  a  few  years  ago  sowed  clean 
barley,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  chess  too  ;  and  he 
believed  it  was  subject  to  produce  chess.  The  land  that 
his  barley  is  on,  was  woiked  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
the  wheat  is  on,  only  a  little  better. 

Now,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Clizbe  how  this  comes,  that 
there  is  certainly  four  times  more  chess  than  barley,  and 
none  among  the  wheat?  Has  the  barley  turned  into 
chess,  or  did  the  owner  not  clean  the  chess  out  of  his 
barley,  or  at  least  did  he  not  leave  enough  among  the 
barley  to  ruin  the  crop?  The  chess  now  stands  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  higher  than  the  barley,  and  the 
owner  says  it  was  much  taller  last  fall,  although  he  did 
not  then  know  it  was  chess,  and  it  choked  the  barley  so 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  harvesting,  while  the  chess  is  a 
beautiful  crop  ;  now,  if  Mr.  Clizbe,  or  any  of  those  obsti¬ 
nate  transmutation  gentlemen  chooses  to  come  and  Bee 
this  crop  of  chess  with  a  little  barley  in  it,  and  will  write 
me  when  they  will  be  at  Geneva,  1  will  meet  them  at  the 
railroad  station,  bring  them  out,  show  them  the  field, 
keep  them  over  night,  and  take  them  to  the  station  next 
morning;  and  if  that  don’t  enlighten  their  understand¬ 
ings  and  dispel  their  prejudices,  nothing  else  will  The 
owner  of  the  field  is  a  good  honest  farmer,  a  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  German,  who  has  been  a  neighbor  to  me  ever  since 
I  lived  here.  If  Mr.  C.,  or  any other  man,  chooses  to 
come,  if  they  don’t  find  it  as  I  have  stated,  I  will  pay 
their  railroad  fare  here  and  back.  John  Johnston. 
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Raising  Balsams,  Blackberries,  Apples  &c , 
from  Seed. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  please  inform  me  through 
The  Cultivator,  the  best  manner  of  propagating  bal¬ 
sam  trees — also,  of  propagating  blackberries  from  the 
■seed  3  And  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  time  to  plant  apple  seeds  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  apple — whether  it  is  best  to  plant  them 
immediately,  or  whether  it  will  do  to  let  them  dry,  you 
will  much  oblige.  W.  L.  H.  W  cst  Wins  ted,  Ct. 

Young  balsams  are  most  cheaply  procured  in  this 
country  from  woods  and  swamps,  this  being  the  general 
mode  practiced  by  nurserymen.  They  may  be  raised, 
from  seed  by  sowing  in  a  fine  rich  mould,  with  a  dry  or 
drained  bottom,  and  covering  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
deep.  This  surface  must  not  be  made  wet,  but  kept 
constantly  moist  by  a  screen  or  cover,  and  the  young 
plants  when  up  must  be  similarly  shaded  from  the  sun. 
They  will  grow  very  slowly  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  our  correspondent  will  get  out  of  patience  with  their 
.tardiness,  and  procure  larger  plants  elsewhere.  Some 
nurserymen  make  it  a  prominent  part  of  their  business 
to  procure  these  plants  and  furnish  them  cheaply  at 
wholesale  prices. 

The  blackberry  may  be  raised  from  seed  by  washing 
out  the  seed  from  the  ripe  berries,  mixing  them  with 
moist  sand  and  keeping  them  moist  by  burying  in  the 
soil  under  a  flat  stone,  and  sowing  in  rich  mellow  earth 
very  early  the  following  spring,  .half  an  inch  deep,  and 
keeping  the  soil  uniformly  moist  by  a  moss,  mat  or  cloth 
covering. 

Apple  seeds  will  grow  if  not  very  dry,  but  they  are 
more  certain  when  kept  modera  tely  and  uniformly  moist. 
When  v try  dry,  the  horny  covering  has  become  too  hard; 
and  they  are  then  bcnefitted  by  scalding,  taking  care  to 
scald  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  a  pint  at  a  time, 
or  in  a  broad  very  shallow  vessel,  so  that  the  water  may 
quickly  cool ;  for  if  in  large  quantities,  it  will  remain 
hot  so  long  as  to  destroy  the  germ. 

Why  Horses  Bite  their  Cribs. 

This  question  seems  very  sensibly  answered  by  A.  S. 
Hall  of  Malden,  Mass.,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  and  we 
give  the  substance  of  his  reasoning  on  the  subject : 

Colts  are  raised  in  the  country,  and  live  for  more  than 
half  the  year  in  pasture;  when  old  enough  to  work, 
they  are  usually  much  confined,  and  especially  so  when 
brought  to  the  city  ;  they  are  changed  from  their  natu¬ 
ral  life  of  grazing,  rolling  and  stretching  at  length  on 
the  ground  to  rest — and  as  the  Hebrews  longed  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  so  they  hanker  for  their  old  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  country;  and  in  their  longings  gnaw  their 
cribs  and  hitching  posts,  and  every  sleigh  and  wagon 
back  they  stand  next  to. 

Mr.  H.  gives  two  cases  in  which  this  propensity  for 
gnawing  was  cured  in  a  short  time.  One  horse  gna  wed 
through  the  bottom  of  a  two-inch  plank  manger  in  three 
week’s  time.  After  this  he  was  put  out  in  a  little  yard, 
to  pick  some  grass  and  ground,  and  roll,  for  one  hour  at 
a  cime,  if  he  could  not  spare  his  services  longer.  In 
four  or  five  weeks  he  was  almost  entirely  cured.  Ano¬ 
ther  horse  equally  inclined  to  gnaw,  was  cured  in  two 
weeks,  by  being  allowed  to  roll  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  a  chance  to  gnaw  the  frozen  grass  in  the 
fence  corners.  Two  other  horses  owned  by  Mr.  Hall, 
have  been  cured  by  like  simple  treatment,  and  he  re¬ 
commends  those  who  can  do  no  better,  to  provide  a 


barrel  of  fresh  earth,  and  a  soft  place  to  roll  on,  for 
their  horses,  and  they  will  find  them  more  healthy  and 
less  inclined  to  gnawing  everything  within  reach. 

Every  horse  owner  may  have  observed  that  horses  at 
pasture  seldom  practice  this  habit,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals. 

Soap  Suds  for  Peach  Trees. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — Is  soad  suds  considered 
good  for  peach  as  well  as  apple  trees  3  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  the  soap  and  water  be,  and  how  and 
■when  should  the  application  be  made  3  R.  Franklin 
Depot,  Va.  t 

We  have  found  soap  suds  to  be  beneficial  to  peach 
trees,  and  they  would  no  doubt  generally  prove  so.  As 
commonly  used  they  are  very  largely  diluted,  and  in 
this  state,  and  applied  broadcast  many  feet  about  the 
tree,  could  not  possibly  do  any  injury.  More  caution 
might  be  necessary  if  the  soap  was  in  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  form,  and  applied  closely  at  the  foot  of  the 
trunk,  yet  we  have  never  known  any  injury  of  the  kind. 
Soft  soap,  without  any  addition  of  water,  is  often  used 
for  the  bark  of  trees  without  any  bad  results.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  manufacture  soap  suds  on  purpose  for  trees, 
as  potash  may  be  used  in  a  cheaper  form  in  ashes — 
they  are  applied  merely  as  refuse  matter. 

Growth  of  Calves. 

Messrs  Editors — I  send  you  the  increased  weight 
of  three  Durham  heifer  calves,  from  May  17,  till  June 
10,  a  period  of  24  days.  Their  feed  was  new  milk, 
night  and  morning,  and  grass  during  the  day : 


Weight ,  Weight , 

No.  May  17.  June  10.  Gain. 

1, . -200  lbs.,  264  lbs.,  64  lbs. 

2 .  280  “  S30  “  80  “ 

3, .  290  “  366  “  76  “ 


This  would  give  per  day  for  No.  1,  2 1  lbs. — for  No.  2, 
lbs.,  and  for  No.  3,  3  1  6th  lbs.  W.  M.  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 


A  Bundle  of  Recipes. 

From  the  letters  of  our  correspondents  we  condense 
several  valuable  recipes,  and  present  them  in  a  single 
article ; 

To  Remove  Films  from  the  Eyes  of  Cattle- 

I  have  not  found  a  surer  remedy  than  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  earth,  occasionally  blown  into  the  eye  through  a 
quill,  t.  R.  tv. 

Cure  for  Horn-Ail,  or  Hollow  Horn. 

If  the  hair  of  the  end  of  the  tail  is  in  rolls  or  curls, 
cut  off  one  inch  of  the  tail.  Then  turn  the  animal’s 
head  on  one  side,  and  pour  boiling  water  upon  the  lower 
horn  till  he  dodges,  and  then  take  the  other  horn.  By 
this  time  the  animal  will  sweat,  and  3  or  4  ounces  of 
mustard  seed  ground,  should  he  given  in  some  kind  of 
feed.  P.  L.  Evans.  Richburgh,  N.  Y. 

Wash  for  Wounds,  Corks  or  Collar  Galls. 

1  oz.  white  vitriol,  1  oz.  copperas,  1  table-spoonful 
gun-powder,  1  qt.  soft  water.  After  washing  the  parts 
with  hot  soft  water,  and  wiping  dry,  apply  the  above 
wash  with  a  sponge  or  cloth.  H.  Fulton. 

Cure  for  Fistula  or  Poll-Evil. 

Procure  a  handful  of  Poke  roots,  put  in  one  gallon  of 
wa  ter,  and  boil  till  the  strength  is  out — after  which,  boil 
down  the  liquid  to  one  quart.  Then  add  half  pint 
spirits  turpentine,  and  half  pint  oil  of  spike,  and  sim¬ 
mer  away  to  a  quart.  Add  4  oz.  blue  vitriol,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Wash  the  sore  with  soap  suds,  and  when 
dry,  apply  the  liniment  once  a  day.  c.  F.  w. 
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Attendance  at  Fairs. 

As  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  when  onr  an¬ 
nua]  exhibitions  of  the  various  Agricultural  Societies  is 
to  take  place,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
it  at  this  time. 

A  great  many  farmers  and  their  families  live  so  re¬ 
mote  from  places  where  exhibitions  are  to  take  place, 
that  they  can  only  attend  one  day  out  of  the  three  or 
four  devoted  to  the  whole  show,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  a  brief  time  should  be  the  prime  object  with  all. 

It  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who  attend  fairs, 
that  on  coming  into  the  grounds^  they  begin  to  “  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  ”  in  the  most  imperfect  and  hur¬ 
ried  manner  possible.  They  pass  through  the  several 
departments  of  horses,  stock,  implements,  and  in  the 
tents  of  manufactured  articles,  with  a  rush ;  not  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  at  anything  a  minute,  but  gazing  at  the 
whole  with  a  hurried  and  superficial  glance.  So  they 
pass  from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  and  at  length 
they  have  jammed  through  the  crowd  and  seen  the 
whole !  But  what  do  they  know  of  what  they  have 
seen,  or  what  can  they  tell  of  a  single  article?  Ask 
them,  (after  the  Fair,)  if  they  noticed  such  an  object — 
a  machine  of  curious  and  peculiar  workmanship  — and 
they  will  answer,  “  No.”  “  Why  you  should  have  seen 
that,”  is  the  response  ;  but  in  the  bustle  and  crowd  they 
hurried  along — saw  a  good  many  things,  but  noticed 
nothing.  The  only  thing  connected  with  the  exhibition 
which  they  remember,  was,  they. saw  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple,  and  were  in  a  hurry  and  crowd  all  the  time. 

Now  let  us  tell  you  how  to  see  all  that  is  really  worthy 
of  particular  attention — even  at  the  State  Fair — in  a 
brief  space  of  time. 

In  the  first  place,  settle  the  fact  before  starting,  that 
all  cannot  be  seen.  To  be  better  understood,  if  yon 
were  to  give  any  degree  of  attention,  or  even  note,  to 
every  article  presented  for  exhibition,  it  would  take  you 
a  whole  month,  and  then  perhaps  it  would  not  be  ac¬ 
complished.  So  wTe  mean  simply  this :  make  up  your 
mind  to  give  attention  to  the  really  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  objects,  and  pass  by  those  which  are  ordinary  or 
common-place.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  cattle,  pass  by  the  good  stock  ;  but  when  you 
see  something  more  than  that — something  extra,  or 
having  some  remarkable  features, — make  a  brief  note 
of  it  and  pass  on.  In  this  way  go  through  all  the  de¬ 
partments — which  can  in  this  manner  be  accomplished 
in  less  time  than  one  would  suppose.  Have  a  note-book, 
or  a  slip  of  paper,  and  where  an  article  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  presents  itself,  note  it  down.  In  this,  you 
economize  your  time — have  a  better  idea  of  the  whole 
exhibition,  and  come  away  with  much  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  affair,  and  with  a  good  idea  of  some  inter¬ 
esting  features,  which  were  worthy  of  special  attention, 
and  not  with  a  confused  mass  of  objects,  about  which 
you  know  nothing. 

The  great  object  and  chief  end  of  our  agricultural 
fairs,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  They  are  indeed,  the 
farmer’s  holidays;  they  come  at  a  season  when  the 
more  severe  and  harder  labors  of  the  farm  have  been 
brought  to  a  close — when  the  golden  harvest  has  been 
gathered  in,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  hard-working  far¬ 
mer,  with  his  family,  should  indulge  in  that  relaxation 
from  toil,  and  in  the  pleasurable  and  instructive  exer¬ 
cises  which  our  fairs  afford.  But  let  us  repeat  it  again 
— make  your  attendance  at  the  coming  exhibitions  of 


our  agricultural  societies,  not  only  a  recreation,  but  a 
menps  of  improvement  in  the  various  branches  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Husbandry.  No  better  opportunity  can 
I  possibly  be  had,  if  rightly  improved  and  made  use  of. 
Ho  not  therefore,  go  with  only  a  thought  of  passing 
away  the  time,  or  of  spending  it  in  an  indifferent  man¬ 
ner;  but  go  to  think  and  study— to  talk  with  your 
brother  farmers,  and  to  examine  the  stock,  implements, 
and  produce  brought  to  the  exhibition  by  them.  Then 
will  it  be  a  useful  attendance,  and  you  will  return  home 
with  a  fuller  determination  to  work,  and  to  accomplish 
something  greater  than  you  have  yet  done,  in  this  your 
most  noble  occupation. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

The  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  plants  possoss  a  wonder¬ 
ful  vitality,  and  we  often  find  our  fields  strangely  seed¬ 
ed,  perhaps,  from  plants  grown  hundreds  of  years  ago 
Wo  have  seen  instances  where  a  luxuriant  crop  of  mul¬ 
leins  was  produced,  by  plowing  pastures  on  which  none 
of  these  plants  had  been  seen  for  many  years.  The 
same  is  true  of  sorrel,  which,  we  think,  will  lie  in  the 
soil  without  growing,  until  “  the  peculiar  acid  which 
gives  life  and  sustenance  to  the  weed,”  again  is  formed 
in  the  soil.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  land  rooted  ever 
by  hogs,  should  so  often  produce  Mayweed,  and  we  have 
seen  it  affirmed  that  it  was  invariably  the  case  We 
have  known  turnips  to  grow  from  seed  sown  twenty 
years  before  on  newly  cleared  land,  many  plants  appear¬ 
ing  after  the  first  and  second  plowing.  The  field  had 
been  in  pasture  meanwhile. 


Stretches  in  Sheep. 

Can  you  give  me  through  the  The  Cultivator,  a 
remedy  for  the  so  called  stretches  in  sheep.  I  have 
tried  several  remedies  recommended  in  agricultural 
journals,  but  without  effect.  I  want  aome  one  to  give 
me  a  reliable  and  effectual  recipe  for  its  cure,  if  there 
is  one.  J.  A  Morrison.  Sullivan  Co,  N.  Y. 

In  The  Cultivator  for  1858,  page  159,  A.  G.  Web¬ 
ster,  of  Union  Mills,  Ind.,  states  that  after  having  tried 
a  number  of  remedies  to  no  effect,  and  having  lost 
several  sheep,  he  has  since  cured  those  of  his  flock 
who  have  been  affected  with  this  disease,  by  giving 
them  red  pepper  tea.  Take  two  or  three  pods,  put 
them  with  water  and  steep,  and  when  cool  give  two 
doses  a  day,  if  the  first  does  not  afford  relief. 


Ticks  and  Lice  on  Sheep  and  Cattle. 

Open  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep,  from  the 
head  to  the  hips,  and  strew  in  a  tea  spoon  of  yellow 
snuff,  mostly  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This  treat¬ 
ment  h'i s  proved  effectual  with  me,  in  removing  ticks 
from  sheep,  and  it  is  easier  and  safer  than  washing 
with  a  solution  of  tobacco.  For  lice  on  cattle,  mix 
yellow  snuff  with  lamp  oil,  and  rub  on  where  they  will 
not  lick  it.  I  have  known  several  calves  killed  by 
washing  them  in  strong  tobacco  water.  A  Reader. 
Willow  Valley.  R.  I- 

The  Scientific  American. — This  useful  and  popu¬ 
lar  journal  has  just  passed  from  an  old  series  to  a  new. 
It  now  contains  sixteen  pages  weekly,  and  is  furnished 
at  the  former  price,  two  dollars  per  annum.  As  a  scien¬ 
tific  publication,  its  long  establishment  is  proof  of  its 
usefulness  and  reliability.  Address  Munn  &  Co.,  37 
Park-ltow,  New-York. 
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Mr.  Hunt’s  Cow. 

Gentleman  Editors — In  your  issue  of  May  12th,  I 
noticed  some  remarks  from  your  Ithaca  correspondent, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imply  (or  I  imply  it  for  him)  that 
the  statement  given  of  the  products  of  my  cow  for  the 
last  season,  were  rather  steep,  and  wishes  a  statement  in 
regard  to  her  ;  and  as  you  have  requested  me  to  comply 
with  your  correspondent’s  request,  I  most  cheerfully 
do  so. 

And  first,  she  calved  along  the  first  days  of  April.  As 
the  calf  was  taken  away  when  four  or  five  days  old,  we 
commenced  making  butter  on  the  eighth.  Her  feed  was, 
in  addition  to  hay  and  grass,  her  own  milk,  with  just  bran 
enough  put  in  to  make  her  eat  it.  She  gave  milk  during 
the  whole  year,  and  the  amount  of  butter  made  from 
April  8,  1858,  to  April  1,  1859,  was  as  follows  : 


April, . 

....  41  lbs. 

October, . 

...  45  lbs. 

May, . 

....  60  “ 

November, _ 

...  38  “ 

J  une, . 

....  74  “ 

December,  .. .. 

...  30  “ 

July . 

...  55  “ 

January, . 

...  26  “ 

August,  — . 

...  50  “ 

February, _ 

...  25  “ 

September,-... 

...  49  “ 

March, . 

...  23  “ 

Total,.. _ _ _ _ _  516  lbs. 

I  can  only  trace  the  family  of  this  cow  back  to  1832. 
Her  granddam  was  raised  by  Joseph  M.  Cliafee,  a  farmer 
of  this  town,  and  I  bought  her  of  him  in  1839,  then  seven 
years  old.  I  soon  found  that  she  was  an  excellent  cow  ; 
and  frequently,  when  I  sold  the  butter  and  weighed  it,  I 
found  she  made  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  per 
week.  I  kept  an  account  of  the  amount  of  butter  made 
from  her  one  season,  but  as  the  account  has  got  mislaid, 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  over  480  lbs., 
with  five  in  the  family  all  the  time,  and  two  boarders  a 
part  of  the  season.  I  owned  the  old  cow  ten  years,  and 
Sold  her  at  seventeen  years  old. 

The  dam  of  this  cow  I  sold  when  a  calf,  four  or  five 
days  old,  to  Bela  Short.  He  kept  her  until  three  years 
old,  when  she  had  this  calf,  and  died  shortly  after,  but 
had  every  appearance  of  being  a  good  cow.  Mr.  Short 
kept  this  calf  until  it  was  two  years  old,  and  sold  her  to 
George  Cranphin,  of  Lebanon.  He  kept  her  until  fall, 
and  sold  her,  with  others,  to  Mr.  Willccokson,  of  our  vil¬ 
lage,  for  beef,  and  I  bought  her  of  Willcockson  as  he  was 
taking  her  to  the  slaughter  house  to  kill,  and  have  owned 
her  since.  She  is  thirteen  years  old  this  spring,  good  size 
and  body,  and  very  heavy  hind  quarters  ;  of  a  yellowish 
tan  color,  with  a  very  yellow  skin.  She  had  her  first  calf 
in  the  spring  of  1849,  ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  she  has  paid  for  herself,  at  $50  each  year,  and  her 
keeping. 

I  would  here  say,  that  I  had  no  anticipation  at  the  time 
of  publishing  the  amount  of  butter  made  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  did  not  therefore  make  any  extra  effort  to  see 
how  much  could  be  made.  My  daughter  having  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  milk  and  butter,  for  her  own  satisfaction 
weighed  and  kept  an  account  of  the  amount  made,  and  I 
will  give  you  her  figures  for  each  churning  during  the 
month  ot  June,  1858 — her  rule  was  to  churn  twice  each 
week,  'I'uesdays  and  Fridays,  as  follows  : 

June  1st,  . .  81b.  6  oz.  June  18th, _  81b.  0  oz. 

“  4th, . 61b.  loz.  “  22d . 101b.  0  oz. 

“  8th, .  91b.  4oz.  “  25th, .  81b.  5  oz. 

“  11th, . 81b.  5oz.  “  28th, .  71b.  7  oz. 

“  15th, .  81b.  4oz.  - 

Making . .  741b.  0  oz. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  made  in  each  churning 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  amount  of  milk  and  cream 
used  in  the  family. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  kno\v  how  we  manage 
the  milk,  so  as  to  make  it  yield  the  most  cream.  We 
never  put  it  over  two  inches  deep  in  a  pan,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  our  dairymen  would  use  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pans  to  strain  the  milk  into,  they  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage.  Let  them  try  the  experiment.  O.  Hunt. 
Eaton ,  June  23,  1859. 


St.Tm.rn.er  Care  of  Gouts. 

A  Delaware  Co.  dairyman,  writing  to  the  Ohio  Culti¬ 
vator ,  says  cows  should  never  be  kept  in  the  yard  through 
the  night  after  milking,  if  they  can  be  turned  into  pas¬ 
ture  ;  in  hot  weather,  when  flies  bite  severely,  night  pas¬ 
ture  is  of  as  much  benefit  to  the  cows  as  feeding  by  day. 
He  changes  his  cows  from  one  pasture  field  to  another 
every  week,  if  possible,  and  says  “  they  will  do  a  great 
deal  better,  give  more  milk,  and  make  more  butter,”  if 


thus  managed.  Never  drive  cows  faster  than  a  walk  ; 
never  kick,  pound  or  yell  at  them  when  milking  ;  cows 
cannot  have  too  kind  treatment  to  do  well — cruelty  and 
carelessness  will  render  the  best  cows  unprofitable. 

In  regard  to  feed,  the  writer  thinks  the  natural  grasses, 
such  as  June  grass,  etc.,  make  the  richest  and  sweetest 
butter.  Clover  and  timothy  are  the  next  best.  In  tho 
fall,  meadow  pasture  is  the  best.  Pumpkins  are  first  rate 
feed  ;  they’  make  butter  of  excellent  flavor.  Green  corn 
fed  to  milk  cows  in  the  fall  is  valuable  feed,  and  is  especi¬ 
ally  profitable  in  dry  seasons  when  pastures  fail.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter,  and  makes  of 
the  latter  an  excellent  article.  Cut  and  feed  when  the 
corn  is  in  its  milky  state,  they  will  eat  it  stalks,  blades, 
and  all. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  corn  for  feeding  green, 
and  we  think  every  dairyman  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  do  so. 


On  Cheese  Making. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — After  twenty-five  years’  experience 
in  the  business  of  the  dairy,  we  having  always  kept  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cows,  I  think  I  can  give  a  very 
good  receipt  for  new  beginners. 

For  ten  pails  of  milk,  as  soon  as  milked,  while  warm 
put  in  the  rennet,  according  to  the  strength,  enough  to 
set  it.  If  it  does  not  set  it  in  fifteen  minutes,  add  a  little 
more.  When  the  curd  has  set,  take  a  long  wooden  knife 
and  cut  through  the  curd,  both  ways,  carefully.  Let  it 
stand  about  five  minutes,  then  stir  with  the  hand  careful¬ 
ly.  Place  the  strainer  over  the  tub,  and  dip  off  the  whey. 
Now  dip  in  pans,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  over  night. 

In  the  morning  run  up  your  curd  in  the  same  way,  and 
after  cutting,  put  in  last  night’s  curd  after  draining,  and 
squeeze  very  carefully  with  the  baud.  Dip  oft-  one  pail 
of  whey,  and  heat  scalding  hot  ;  if  not  scalded  alike,  heat 
more  and  stir  continually.  Then  place  a  ladder  over  an¬ 
other  tub  with  a  strainer  and  basket,  and  dip  the  curd 
and  whey  into  the  strainer.  Do  not  let  it  settle  together. 
Then  remove  it  back  to  the  tub.  and  mix  one  pint  of  best 
salt.  If  sage  is  wished,  three  tablespoonfuls  is  a  plenty 
if  dried  and  sifted.  Then  put  in  the  hoop,  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  press.  Turn  in  four  or  five  hours,  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  until  the  next  morning  ;  then  grease  with  lard.  If 
the  cheese  is  large,  bandage  when  spread  enough.  Keep 
the  cheese  room  dark  days,  and  raise  the  window  nights. 

If  the  lady  of  Michigan  will  try  this  receipt,  we  think 
she  will  have  better  success,  if  she  takes  good  care  of  them 
for  four  weeks.  Mrs.  S.  Johnson.  Schuyler  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Remedy  for  Bugs  on  'Vines. 

I  frequently  see  directions  for  preventing  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  bugs.  A  very  simple  remedy  which  I  have  tried 
for  many  years  and  successfully,  is  to  place  a  shingle  or 
bit  of  board  by  the  hill  of  squashes  ;  the  bugs  will  resort 
to  these  for  protection  by  night,  and  may  be  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  necessary  to  follow 
up  the  thing  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This  is  for  the 
large  dark  colored  bug.  For  the  striped,  I  sprinkle  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris  on  the  vines,  when  the  dew  is  on  them.  In 
very  warm  days  it  is  well  to  visit  the  squashes  near  the 
middle  of  the  day,  as  the  black  bugs  will  resort  to  the 
shingle  for  protection  from  the  heat.  it.  k. 

I  have  had  excellent  success  in  raising  squashes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  all  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  bugs,  without  the  use  of  boxes,  glass,  or 
gauze.  Procure  a  barrel,  and  throw  into  it  the  excre¬ 
ments  of  cattle,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  strong 
liquid,  and  give  the  vines  a  drenching  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  every  morning.  Keep  the  barrel  replenished,  for  the 
longer  it  stands  the  better  ;  and  it  will  prove  not  only  an 
effectual  remedy  against  the  bugs,  but  a  superior  stimu¬ 
lant.  A  Reader.  Willlow  Valley  R  I. 


Hungarian  Grass. — In  regard  to  the  Hungarian 
grass,  I  can  say,  though  it  maybe  German  Millet,  I  find 
I  can  get  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  as  I  did  last  year, 
from  the  poorest  and  lightest  land  I  have  on  my  farm. 
It  suckers  or  stools  more  than  the  common  millet,  makes 
a  finer  and  more  nutritious  hay,  and  a  decidedly  surer 
crop.  Such  is  tny  experience.  I  got  two  bushels  of  seed 
from  Iowa  at  heavy  cost,  and  have  sold  seed  at  $3  per 
bushel — probably  all  sold  ere  this  that  I  had  to  spare. 
I  esteem  the  Hungarian  grass  as  a  valuable  crop.  E. 
Cornell.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Cure  for  Grapes  in  Poultry. 


Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son— In  your  reply  to  J. 
E.  W.,  page  383  of- the  Country  Gentleman  of  the  16th 
June,  on  his  inquiry  as  to  a  cure  for  gapes  in  fowls,  you 
say  the  most  simple  remedy  is  “to  give  half  a  tea-spoon 
of  ground  pepper  to  a  grown  hen,  and  vary  the  dose  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  patient.”  This  remedy,  and  all 
other  medicines  are  utterly  useless,  as  I  have  found  from 
fifteen  years  experience,  as  they  do  not  reach  the  disease 
of  the  gapes,  it  being  a  worm  or  worms  in  the.  windpipe, 
and  the  only  way  to  cure  chickens,  goslins,  or  young  tur¬ 
keys — old  hens  and  ducks  never,  from  my  experience, 
having  the  disease — is  to  remove  the  worms  with  a  trim¬ 
med  feather,  (such  as  I  have  formerly  described.)  passed 
down  the  windpipe,  and  twisted  round  while  you  with¬ 
draw  it. 


Thus  far  this  summer,  out  of  a  large  quantity  of  young 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  goslins,  I  have  lost  but  a  single 
goslin  with  the  gapes,  and  that  died  before  I  had  time  to 
operate  on  it,  but  immediately  after  its  death  I  passed 
the  trimmed  quill  down  its  windpipe,  and  brought  out 
eight  or  ten  live  gape-worms  ;  so  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  goslin,  which  was 
as  large  as  a  full  grown  duck.  Challes  E.  Morton. 
Mill  Farm ,  Mortonville. 


How  to  Destroy  liats. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — I  have  noticed  inquiries  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  mode  of  destroying  rats.  Two  years  ago 
I  was  literally  overrun  with  rats,  and  after  trying  all  sorts 
of  traps,  and  various  other  modes  to  rid  myself  of  the 
nuisance,  without  any  sensible  effect,  and  after  reflecting 
a  little  on  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  animal,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  strychnine. 

I  took  a  common-sized  candle  box,  12  by  18  inches,  and 
bored  a  hole  in  each  end  with  a  two-inch  augur.  I  then 
put  in  the  box  a  quart  of  dry  Indian  meal,  with  which 
I  mixed  two  ounces  of  strychnine,  and  placed  the  box  in 
the  hog-pen,  “where  they  most  did  congregate,”  in  one 
corner  of  the  feed  alley,  and  covered  it  up  with  a  tight 
lid.  In  a  short  time  the  rats  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  ; 
on  several  occasions  I  found  them  dead  in  the  box  ;  ana 
when  the  meal  was  all  gone,  I  prepared  another  dose, 
very  little  of  which  was  used,  for  the  reason  there  were 
no  more  rats  to  eat  it ;  and  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  rat 
about  the  premises  since.  C.  P.  S.  Furl  Plain ,  N,%  Y, 


Clieese  ]\Ia.lting. 

Messrs.  Editors — Noticing  an  inquiry  in  the  Country 
Gent,  about  cheese-making,  and  having  had  some  years 
of  experience  in  the  business,  aud  the  good  luck  to  never 
lose  a  pound,  I  give  my  practice. 

I  set  the  milk  at  90  degrees,  in  spring  and  fall,  and  86 
in  hot  weather.  Heat  up  three  times— first  90  degrees, 
then  95  degrees,  and  last  100  degrees.  I  Balt  about  one 
teacupful  of  salt  to  16  pounds  of  curd.  I  use  much  care 
in  breaking  up  and  working  the  curd  ;  cutting  at  first 
with  a  dairy  knife  of  four  blades,  and  using  the  knife 
with  one  hand  during  the  whole  operation,  taking  parti¬ 
cular  care  not  to  squeeze  the  curd  in  any  way,  but  pass 
one  hand  under,  and  lifting  gently,  and  letting  it  fall  ofi 
the  hand  and  between  the  fingers,  and  with  the  other 
keep  the  knife  in  motion  in  the  curd,  cutting  it  as  fine  as 
possible  by  the  time  it  is  ready  for  salting. 

Thought  and  care  are  essential  in  all  the  various  opera¬ 
tions.  Intense  interest  and  anxiety  are  necessary  in  order 
to  do  all  these  things  well ,  for  they  influence  the  texture , 
flavor,  and  quality  of  the  cheese. 

Rennet. — The  stomach  of  the  calf  should  be  taken 
when  empty,  (no  curd  in  it) — care  taken  not  to  get  dirt  on 
it — and  without  rinsing  or  washing,  and  salted  inside  and 
out,  with  one  teacupful  of  salt  to  a  rennet,  and  placed  in 
an  earthern  dish.  It  should  lay  in  the  salt  two  days,  then 
be  stretched  upon  a  stick  in  the  form  of  a  hoop  to  dry. 
"When  dried,  take  it  off  the  stick,  and  place  it  in  a  tigtit 
sack  for  use.  Those  prepared  one  season  are  not  to  be 
used  till  the  next. 

To  soak  the  rennet,  take  an  earthern  vessel ;  put  three 
in  it ;  then  take  two  gallons  of  water,  put  one  quart  of 
salt  in  it ;  boil  and  skim,  and  cool  till  milkwarm.  Then 


pour  it  upon  them,  and  in  one  week  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
One  teacupful  of  the  liquor  will  curdle  the  milk  of  two 
milkings  from  fifteen  cows,  fit  to  break  up  in  forty  min¬ 
utes.  Miss  S.  G.  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.. 

Our  correspondent  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  her 
prompt  response  to  Mrs.  Shedd,  ana  we  hope  she  will  fa¬ 
vor  us  with  further  contributions  to  our  pages. 


To  Our  Btuiy  Readers. 


“  Domestic  Economy”  should  be  one  of  the  best  filled  and 
in  every  way  most  valuable  departments  of  a  journal 
claiming  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  Rural 
Homes.  Not  that  it  should  take  the  place  of  other  de¬ 
partments  of  equal  importance,  but  in  its  own  sphere  it 
should  be  what  they  also  are,  complete  and  reliable.  We 
now  appeal  to  our  lady  friends  to  help  us  in  making  this 
part  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Country.  Gentleman 
more  valuable  and  perfect  than  it  has  yet  been.  Please 
send  us  short  articles  or  recipes,  embodying  any  useful 
fact  or  any  really  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the 
numberless  matters  connected  with  any  branch  of  rural 
and  domestic  economy  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 
You  will  thus  confer  a  favor  upon  us,  and  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  you  may  benefit  others  by  what 
you  write. 


Cream  Beer. 


Editors  Country  Gentleman — As  the  warm  weather 
is  approaching ,  we  begin  to  think  of  refreshing  drinks.  I 
have  a  famed  receipe  which  I  give  you.  It  is  an  efferves¬ 
cing  drink,  but  far  pleasanter  than  soda  water,  inasmuch 
as  you  do  not  have  to  drink  for  your  life,  in  order  to  get 
your  money's  worth.  The  effervescence  is  much  more  slow. 

Two  ounces  Tartaric  Acid. 

Two  pounds  white  sugar. 

The  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Three  pints  of  water. 

Boil  together  five  minutes.  When  nearly  cold,  add  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  with  half  a  cup  of  flour, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  wintergreen.  Bottle,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this 
syrup  for  a  t  umbler  of  water,  and  add  one-quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  L.  E.  R. 


Preserving  Bruit  in  Cans. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Some  time  since  you  were  anxious  to 
know  my  method  of  preserving  fruit  in  cans.  I  intended 
to  have  informed  you  sooner,  but  entirely  forgot  it.  I 
will  give  it  to  you  to  day: 

To  one  pound  of  the  fruit,  I  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  white  loaf  sugar.  Put  them  over  the  fire  together. 
Let  them  boil  up  once.  Then  have  your  cans  in  a  pail  of 
water  as  hot  as  possible  without  breaking  them — have 
them  also  filled  with  water  of  the  same  temperature.  Let 
them  remain  so  for  a  few  moments.  Then,  while  the 
fruit  and  sugar  are  boiling  hot,  fill  the  cans  while  they  are 
setting  in  the  water.  They  must  be  filled  to  the  very  top. 
Then  put  the  cover  on,  and  seal  with  cement.  After  fill¬ 
ing  them,  take  them  out  of  the  pail  of  water  and  put 
them  away  to  cool.  After  they  are  cold,  turn  them  over 
on  the  cover  side,  and  let  them  remain  so  until  you  wish 
to  use  them. 

I  have  saved  fruit  in  this  way  for  three  years;  and 
have  now  strawberries  and  peaches  that  are  as  fresh  as 
though  they  were  picked  this  year,  which  are  a  year  old. 

I  always  use  the  glass  cans,  for  I  consider  them  more 
pure  than  any  other  kind.  M.  H.  II.  Auburn. 


Drying  Rhubarb. 

Is  pie-plant  good  dried,  and  is  drying  it  much  practic¬ 
ed  ?  L.  H.  Warner,  N.  H. 

Rhubarb  is  good  when  dried,  and  if  not  much  practic¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  because  the  merits  of  it  is  unknown  ;  for 
when  prepared  it  will  keep  for  a  long  period,  and  be  al¬ 
most  as  good  and  fresh  aR  when  used  in  a  green  state. 
Tlie  stalks  should  be  gathered,  pealed,  and  cut  into  pie¬ 
ces  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  these  pieces  can  then  be 
strung  on  a  small  twine  and  hung  up  ;  or  they  can  be 
kept  in  tin  dishes  and  plates  around  the  stove,  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry.  It  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  plant — but  loses  none  of  its  pro¬ 
perties  by  the  process,  and  it  is  as  good  for  sauce  or  pies 
in  winter,  as  that  of  any  other  dried  fruit.  When  wan¬ 
ted  for  use  it  should  be  soaked  in  water  over  night,  and 
then  simmered  over  a  slow  fire.  Rhubarb  is  a  wholesome 
i  plant,  and  is  becoming  more  generally  used  than  formerly. 
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Recipe  for  Currant  Wine. 

Messrs.  Editors  op  th'e  Country  Gentleman — I 
send  the  following  receipt  for  making  a  good  currant  wine, 
in  hopes  thereby  of  promoting  the  domestic  manufacture 
and  use  of  a  healthful  beverage,  free  from  the  noxious 
ingredients  which  now  almost  universally  enter  into  the 
composition  of  what  is  sold  for  and  drank  as  imported 
wine.  Those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  thick,  sweet,  heavy  currant  wine,  have  no  idea  of 
the  beautifully  clear,  light,  delicate  and  aromatic  beve¬ 
rage  made  of  currants  by  the  process  now  described. 

The  wine  thus  produced  has  the  flavor  of  the  lighter 
grape  wines,  and  to  my  own  taste,  and  that  of  many 
of  my  friends  who  have  tried  it,  is  preferable  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Sherry  or  Madeira.  I  have  found  that  currant  wines 
made  apparently  iu  precisely  the  same  way,  in  different 
years,  will  exhibit  differences  of  color  and  flavor,  but  still 
never  coarse  or  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  It  is  probable 
that  the  process  of  manufacture  is  as  readily  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes,  by  slight  differences  in  mechanical 
treatment,  by  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  or  the  state  of 
the  season,  as  in  the  making  of  grape  wine.  I  have  not 
had  myself  sufficient  experience  to  decide  upon  these 
points  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  rules  now  given,  au  article  is 
made  far  superior  to  most  of  the  wine  sold  in  our  shops, 
and  you  have,  in  addition,  the  satisfaction  of  drinking  a 
wine  that  you  know  personally  to  be  free  from  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  whiskey,  brandy  or  any  fiery  liquor,  and  that  is 
not  poisoned  by  the  vile  drugs  of  the  distiller. 

Receipt. — Pick  the  currants  when  fully  ripe,  and  before 
they  begin  to  dry  on  the  bushes.  Mash  them  with  a 
pounder,  in  a  dean  wash  tub,  and  strain  out  the  juice 
through  a  bag  of  coarse  open  texture.  For  every  quart 
of  juice,  add 

2  quarts  of  water,  and 

2j  lbs.  of  the  first  quality  refined  brown  sugar. 

I  use  what  is  called  coffee  crushed  sugar.  Put  this  mix¬ 
ture,  after  thoroughly  dissolving  the  sugar,  into  a  keg  or 
cask,  according  to  tie  quantity  you  have,  and  fill  up  to 
the  brim,  so  that  the  liquid  eomes  up  even  with  the  top 
of  the  bung  hole  ;  this  is  to  admit  of  the  flowing  out  of 
the  cask  by  the  bung  hole,  the  scum  and  impurities 
thrown  u  to  the  surface  during  the  process  of  fermen¬ 
tation.  You  must  manage  to  have  left  over  a  little  of  the 
mixture,  perhaps  a  quart  will  answer,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  the  vessel  every  three  or  four  days,  as  it  gradu¬ 
ally  loses  in  quantity  by  this  process  of  ejection  at  the 
bung  hole,  and  through  evaporation.  Water  may  be  used 
if  sufficient  wine  has  not  been  saved,  but  the  cask  must 
be  kept  even  full,  except  just  before  closing  it.  when  there 
must  be  a  space  for  air  between  the  bung  and  the  surface 
of  the  wine.  Of  course  the  bung  hole  must  beke.pt  open 
while  the  fermentation  lasts.  This  may  continue  three 
or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  and  the  situation  of  your  cask.  I  prefer  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  eellar,  where,  at  the  season  of  making,  the 
mercury  will  range  from  fifty-five  degrees  to  sixty-five 
degrees,  and  I  let  the  fermentation  continue  about  the 
period  mentioned  above.  I  close  up  the  cask  before  the 
fermentation  has  entirely  ceased,  but  after  the  most  violent 
stages  of  it  have  passed  by.  This  can  be  ascertained  on 
examination,  in  part,  by  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
eft'ervesence,  and  noting  its  gradually  diminishing  action  ! 
and  force.  On  closing,  hung  up  tight  until  the  February 
or  March  subsequent  to  the  time  of  making,  when  you 
may  draw  out  the  wine  and  bottle  it.  It  is  well,  when 
you  place  your  cask  for  the  reception  of  the  wine,  to  tilt 
it  up  a  little  behind,  so  as  to  draw  oft'  the  contents,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  bottom,  without  disturbing  the 
sediment,  which,  when  stirred  up  and  mixed  with  the 
wine,  spoils  its  purity  and  flavor 

I  have  found  it  to  require  at  least  two  and  a-balf  quarts 
of  currants,  as  ordinarily  picked  from  the  bushes,  with 
stems  mixed  in,  to  make  one  quart  of  expressed  juice. 
Every  four  pounds  of  sugar,  dissolved  in  the  juice,  will 
add  about  one  quart  to  the  quantity  of  liquid.  If  you 
wish  your  wine  very  sweet,  add  three  pounds  of  sugar  to 
every  quart  of  juice. 

I  consider  the  following  points  of  importance  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  good  wine.  These  are,  first,  the  use  of  the  very  best 
refined  brown  sugar.  I  presume  white  sugar  will  answer 
as  well,  if  not  better,  but  I  have  never  tried  it ;  second, 
the  removal  of  part  of  the  impurities  in  the  liquid,  by 
the  fermentation,  in  a  full  cask  with  an  open  bung  hole, 
the  aperture  thus  affording  an  escape  over  the  side  of  the 
cask  for  the  scum  and  froth  ;  and  third,  the  drawing  off  i 


the  wine  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  the  sediment 
deposited  at  the  bottom  during  the  fermentation. 

I  have  tried  making  wine  both  from  grapes  and  cur¬ 
rants,  in  large  jugs,  but  have  never  succeeded,  principally 
I  judge  from  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  wine  without 
disturbing  the  murky  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug. 

I  have  no  question  but  that  excellent  grape  wine  may 
be  made  on  the  above  principles,  excepting  perhaps  that 
much  less  water  must  be  added  to  the  grape  juice. 

A  small  machine  for  grinding  currants  and  grapes,  and 
expressing  and  straining  the  juice,  and  adapted  to  family 
use,  and  not  for  the  wholesale  market,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  works  on  a  larger  scale,  is  a  great  desideratum.  One 
was  got  up  by  a  skillful  mechanic  in  this  place,  last  year, 
which  answered  a  very  good  purpose,  but  to  be  effective 
as  desirable,  required  further  improvement.  Whether  it 
has  received  it  or  not,  I  have  not  heard. 

Messrs.  Editors,  do  you  know  of  any  such  machine? 
In  fine,  I  send  you  by  express  two  bottles  of  currant  wine, 
made  according  to  the  above  receipt,  in  two  different  years, 
and  you  may  thence  judge  of  the  value  of  both  the  wine, 
and  the  receipt  for  its  manufacture.  You  will  perceive 
that  no  mixtfire  of  ardent  spirit  of  any  sort  is  required  to 
keep  the  wine  good.  H.  L.  Y.  Poughkeepsie,  June  30. 


Rhubarb  Wine. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  “  Country  Gentleman,” 
how  the  juice  of  rhubarb  may  be  extracted  to  make  wine. 
L.  E.  R. 

We  find  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  a  receipt  for  making  “pie 
plant  wine,”  as  furnished  by  Mr.  B  P.  Cahoon,  of  Ke¬ 
nosha,  Wis.,  the  originator  of  the  system. 

The  juice  of  the  rhubarb  is  extracted  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  that  currant,  elderberry,  or  any  other  juice,  and  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  juice  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  To  each 
gallon  add  three  and  a-half  pounds  of  fair  quality  of  New 
Orleans  sugar.  Put  in  barrels  or  casks,  filled  full,  and 
fined  with  isinglass  ;  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  casks 
until  spring,  and  then  bottled.  By  adding  or  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  sugar,  it  will  vary  the  strength  of  the 
wine  in  the  same  proportion. 

Rhubarb  is  said  to  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  juice 
than  any  other  plant,  and  it  is  also  considered  a  better 
quality  than  any  but  grape  juice  to  make  domestic  wine. 
The  process  is  simple, and  has  this  to  recommend  it ;  more¬ 
over,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  tested  the  merits  of 
rhubarb  wine,  that  it  is  equal  to  American  sherry. 


Curing  Gi-reen.  Beans  for  YVinter  TJse. 

Messrs.  Editors— Noticing  iu  The  Cdltivator  of 
June,  1859,  page  185,  a  recipe  for  “  curing  green  corn  for 
winter  use,”  induced  me  to  send  you,  for  the  benefit  of 
yourselves  and  the  numerous  readers  of  your  excellent 
journals,  the  following  recipe  for  curing  green  beans  for 
winter  use,  which,  if  used  in  connection  with  the  corn 
receipe  above  alluded  to,  will  afford  a  repast  that  in  mid¬ 
winter  will  be  found  highly  nutritious,  and  will  be  eaten 
with  great  gusto. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  Pick  good,  tender 
sweet  string  beans,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  throw  them  into  boiling 
water,  let  them  stand  five  minutes  ;  then,  having  the  oven 
heated  just  hot  enough  to  avoid  burning  the  beans,  spread 
on  tin  or  earthen  dishes,  set  them  into  the  oven,  and  let 
•  them  remain  there  till  perfectly  dry.;  when  they  should 
be  put  up  in  small  bags,  and  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

When  you  wish  to  cook  a  mess  of  corn  and  beans,  put 
them  to  soak  over  night  in  warm  water,  and  cook  them  as 
usual.  I.  T.  Whitbeck.  Yaphank ,  L.  I. 


Drop  Calces. 

One  quart  of  flour,  2  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a 
cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  two  teapsoons  of  cream 
tartar.  Stir  butter  and  sugar  together,  add  the  eggs,  put 
the  cream  tartar  into  the  flour,  dissolve  the  soda  in  a  litt  le 
milk,  pour  in  milk  enough  to  make  as  stiff  as  pound  cake 
Put  in  the  soda  the  last  thing.  Bake  in  cups  or  muffin 
rings  set  on  a  tin  sheet,  s.  e.  r. 

Mr.  E.  Marks  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  his 
fine  yearling  Short-llorn  bull  Felix,  2851,  from  Fanny, 
a  superior  milker,  and  sired  by  the  first  prize  bull  Echo 
of  Oxford,  (12821)  1500,  to  Timothy  Brewster,  Esq., 
i  of  Adams,  N.  Y. 
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Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry. 

This  celebrated  strawberry  was  original¬ 
ly  grown  from  the  seed  by  the  late  James 
Wilson,  of  this  city.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  the  plants  early  in  spring  present¬ 
ing  a  deep,  healthy  green  ;  and  in  all 
places  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  both  in 
this  State  and  other  localities  east  and 
west,  stands  unrivaled  for  productiveness, 
size  and  firm,  juicy  flesh.  At  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New-York  Farmer’s  Club,  a 
committee  of  five  presented  a  report  upon 
the  six  best  hinds  of  Strawberries,  and 
Wilson's  Albany  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  “  size,  productiveness  and 
firm,  juicy  flesh.”  It  seems  to  be  very 
generally  considered  the  most  prolific  and 
profitable  sort  for  market  now  grown. 

The  cut  accompanying  this  article  is  an 
exact  representation  of  a  cluster  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Seedling  in  its  growing  state  ;  the 
size  given  being  the  result  of  careful  and 
exact  measurement  of  the  fruit  grown  in 
the  western  part  of  this  State,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivation. 

We  should  have  acknowledged  in  our 
last,  a  basket  from  Cashier  Lovett,  an 
amateur  grower,  filled  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Wilson  we  have  yet 
seen.  Mr.  L.  has  about  twenty-five  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  strawberry  growing  side  by  side, 
all  treated  exactly  alike,  and  no  one  who 
has  seen  his  beds  will  doubt  his  assertion 
that  the  Wilson  will  produce  three  times 
the  amount  of  fruit  of  any  of  the  other  va¬ 
rieties. 
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3M".  Y.  State  A<z.  College— Laying  of 
Corner  Stone. 

The  seventh  day  of  July,  1859,  will  remain  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  our  State,  and 
in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  community.  The  day 
will  be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which  the  corner 
stone  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ovid  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  three  to  four  thousand 
people. 

At  two  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  officers  of  the  Institution 
were  escorted  from  the  College  Farm  House  to  the  site 
of  the  building  now  erecting,  by  the  Geneva  Cornet 
Band — where  after  aprayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hart  of  Ithaca, 
Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  read  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  box  to  be  deposit¬ 
ed  under  the  corner  stone,  which  consisted  of  a  plate  on 
which  was  this  inscription  :  “  New-York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  July  7,  1859.  Corner  Stone  laid  by  John 
A.  King,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees.  Chartered 
April  15,  1853,” — together  with  a  list  of  the  officers, 
trustees  and  builders  of  the  college — a  copy  of  the 
Bible — of  N.  Y.  State,  and  American  Institute  Trans¬ 
actions — Norton’s  Elements  of  Agriculture — Agricul¬ 
tural  papers  of  the  State  of  New-York — daily  papers 
of  Albany  and  New-York — Dr.  Sprague’s  Sermon  on 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph — copy  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt’s 
letter  to  Col.  Johnson  — Proceedings  of  Dedication  of 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  February  12,  1859  — 
with  Dr.  Fitch’s  Reports,  Col.  Johnson’s  Report  on  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1851,  and  a  list  of  subscribers  and 
donors  to  the  College. 

The  President,  Ex-Gov.  King,  then  proceeded  to  lay 
the  corner  stone  in  its  place,  and  as  he  struck  it  three 
times  with  a  hammer,  the  band  struck  up  an  appropriate 
and  lively  air. 

Ex-Gov.  King  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  address 
— in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  origina¬ 


tor  of  this  great  enterprise,  the  Hon.  John  Dkla field, 
from  whose  personal  exertions  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
i  Legislature  in  1853,  granting  a  charter  for  a  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Seneca. 
Mr.  Delafield  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  1855,  the  citizens  of  Ovid  raised  the  sum 
of  840,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  the  next 
year  the  State  loaned  the  Institution  the  same  sum  for 
a  space  of  21  years,  without  interest. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  after 
which  remarks  were  made  by  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  T.  C. 
Peters,  W.  II.  Bogart,  M.  R.  Patrick,  A.  B.  Conger,  and 
J.  B.  Williams;  after  this,  letters  were  read  from  Ex- 
Presidents  Van  Buren  and  Fillmore,  and  from  Gov. 
Morgan  and  Ex.  Lieut.  Gov.  Ski.den,  stating  that  they 
could  not  be  present.  The  exercises  concluded  with  a 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Keller  of  Trumansburgh,  Tomp¬ 
kins  county. 

The  course  of  study  at  this  Institution  is  to  be  thor¬ 
ough  and  practical,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  farm 
more  of  an  experimental  than  a  model  one.  It  is 
thought  the  entire  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  will 
not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 


The  Wire  Worm. — Manure  is  well  known  to  good 
farmers,  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the 
wire  worm,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  good  qualities  ; 
and  some  farmers  adopt  the  following  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  it.  The  land  for  spring  crops  is  plowed  very  late  in 
autumn,  the  later  the  better,  so  that  the  cold  may  ef¬ 
fectually  chill  them  ;  and  during  winter  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land,  with  three  or  four  bushels  of  salt,  and 
if  practicable  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  ashes.  The 
two  latter  may  be  applied  early  in  spring ;  and  if  the 
manure  is  made  into  compost  with  turf,  loam  and  sand, 
the  previous  autumn,  with  the  salt  and  ashes  added 
at  that  time,  and  the  compost  applied  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  it  will  succeed  well. 
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Foreign  Editorial  Correspondence. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Prussia. 

From  Letter  V.,  Dated  Munich,  June  12,  1859,  we 
give  the  following  extracts  : 

The  Prussian  Agricultural  Schools  are,  some  of  them, 
public,  and  others  are  private  establishments,  but  all 
receive  governmental  support,  and,  as  has  been  indica¬ 
ted,  are  generally  under  governmental  control.  In  the 
place  first  there  are  Jour  public  Agricultural  Acade¬ 
mies.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  instruct  young  Jar  liters 
who  have  already  a  preparatory  knowledge ,  in  the 
physical  sciences, and  their  bearing  upon  Agriculture, and 
in  Agriculture  itself,  with  its  associated  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  chemical  labo¬ 
ratory,  a  library,  collections  of  natural  historj'  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy,  and  a  building  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  husbandry,  in  connection  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  land.  This  land  is  intended  not  only  to 
afford  instruction,  but  also  in  time  to  yield  a  harvest  of 
benefit  from  the  experiments  carried  on  upon  it,  with 
the  aid,  where  necessary,  of  the  laboratory,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  new  plants  and  varieties,  the  results 
derived  from  different  manures,  the  comparison  of  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  in  the  culture  of  crops  and  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  stock — all  conducted  with  the  double  object  of 
advancing  scientific  truth  and  of  improving  actual 
practice. 

The  laboratory  thus  subserves  an  important  purpose 
in  the  development  of  such  experiments,  while  it  is  also 
essential  for  the  chemical  studies  and  analytical  pro¬ 
blems  which  form  a  part  of  the  student’s  pursuits,  and 
should  therefore  be  located  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
one  occupied  for  chemical  lectures.  The  other  appara¬ 
tus,  particularly  such  instruments  as  the  microscope, 
are  also  of  use  in  conducting  experiments,  and  solving 
the  resultant  inquiries,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils 
have  the  use  of  the  library,  the  collections,  models,  etc. 

The  oldest  of  the  four  institutions  to  which  this  gene¬ 
ral  outline  applies,  is  that  at  E/dena,  in  New  Citerior 
Pomerania,  it  was  established  in  1834,  upon  an  estate 
of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  dotation  of  the 
University  of  Grieswald,  as  a  branch  of  the  university. 
Originally  its  main  object  was  the  instruction  in  this 
department  of  national  economy,  of  young  men  desti¬ 
ned  in  after  life  to  serve  as  public  officers,  and  its  dis¬ 
cipline  still  continues  such  as  it  is  supposed  will  best 
answer  this  particular  end. 

As  I  understand  the  division  of  the  1650  Prussian 
acres, *  composing  this  estate.  1200  are  devoted  to  the 
practical  agriculture  of  the  farm,  314  are  in  meadow, 
40  in  pasture  land,  19  in  gardens  and  hops,  6  under 
water  (for  ponds),  17  in  an  experimental  field,  2  or  3  in 
nursery,  while  the  remaining  50  are  rented.  The  soil 
is  pretty  fertile,  and  the  ground  quite  even.  A  stock  is 
kept  of  25  horses,  21  oxen,  50  cows,  2  bulls,  20  young 
cattle,  884  sheep,  and  71  swine.  From  1,500  to  1,800 
cwt.  of  malt,  it  is  stated,  are  worked  up  annually  in  the 
great  beer  brewery  ;  350.000  bricks  and  tile  for  various 
purposes,  and  300,000  draining  tile  are  burnt  in  the  kilns, 
and  there  is  a  small  distillery — this  last,  however,  merely 
for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  The  faculty  includes 
a  Director,  (now  Mr.  Paumstark)  who  also  teaches  in 
the  economical  and  statistical  branches ;  a  teacher  of 
agriculture,  including  the  structure  of  vegetables,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  management  and  account  keeping,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  agriculture  ;  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  physics,  the 
structure  of  the  soil  and  technology;  and  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  farm,  who  instructs  in  practical  husbandry  and 
in  the  associated  arts,  including  particularly  the  care 
and  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  culture  of  meadows 
and  of  farm  crops.  There  is  also  a  teacher  of  botany, 
zoology  and  the  physiology  of  plants;  an  assistant 
teacher  in  veterinary  science,  the  physiology  of  animals 
and  the  breeding  of  horses;  another  in  the  cultivation 
and  care  of  wood-lands ;  a  third  in  architecture,  a 

*  The  Prussian  acre,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  our  own. 


fourth  in  mathematics  and  surveying,  and  a  fifth  on 
law  as  connected  with  agriculture.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  here  last  winter  was  54,  and  a  boarding  house  was 
occupied  by  them  in  the  village  of  Eldcna. 

The  second  of  the  academies  occupies  nearly  4,100 
acres  on  a  public  domain  called  Proskau ,  and  includes 
two  estates,  one  bearing  this  name,  and  the  other  called 
Schimnilz ,  in  Upper  Silesia — having,  out  of  the  above 
area,,  466  acres  in  meadow,  33  in  pasture,  25  now  de¬ 
signed  for  an  experimental  field,  and  about  20  in  nur¬ 
series  and  gardens,  while  some  parts  are  let  to  private 
persons.  'I  he  necessary  buildings  were  provided  in 
1851  and  1852.  The  soil  is  argillaceous,  with  some  sand 
and  lime,  and  is  rendered  wet  by  springs,  to  obviate 
which  some  attempts  have  been  made  at  drainage.  ’I  he 
climate  suffers  from  the  vicinage  of  mountains.  The 
stock  kept  includes  2,600  sheep  ;  20  hogs  ;  27  cows  and 
138  other  cattle,  young  and  old;  51  horses  and  9  foals. 
Brewing  and  distilling  are  not  done  largely,  but  brick¬ 
making  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  teachers  include 
Mr.  Heinrich,  the  Director,  and  others  similar  to  those 
at  Eldena,  and  are  10  in  number.  There  are  here  77 
students. 

Near  Bonn  is  situated  the  academy  of  Poppelsdorf 
the  third  on  our  list,  and  differing  considerably  from  the 
other  two,  mainly  in  the  smaller  scale  on  which  its 
farm-operations  are  conducted.  The  estate  whose  name 
it  bears,  belongs  to  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  is  leas¬ 
ed  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, — under  whose  super¬ 
vision  lectures  were  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1847. 
The  farm  contains  126  acres,  of  which  17  are  employed 
in  experiments,  a  botanical  garden  and  a  vineyard.  Its 
soil  is  of  that  most  fertile  and  friable  kind  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  enjoys  the 
climate  of  Southern  Germany.  Among  its  crops  tobac¬ 
co  is  cultivated,  but  the  technical  professions  are  not 
carried  on,  and  the  stock  only  numbers  25  cattle  of  all 
ages,  and  3  horses,  with  apparently  neither  a  sheep  nor 
a  hog.  There  are  70  students,  and  6  teachers,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hartstein,  the  director,  together  with  four  as¬ 
sistant  teachers.  The  courses  of  study  appear  very 
similar  to  those  already  described.  I  notice  however, 
that  instruction  is  given  in  the  care  of  silk-worms  and 
bees,  and  in  “  hunting  and  fishery.” 

Two  miles  from  Konigsberg,  in  the  province  of  Prussia, 
there  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1858,  the  fourth  of  the 
Agricultural  Academies,  which  derives  its  name,  like 
Proskau,  from  the  public  domain  on  which  it  is  located — 
that  of  Watdau—a.  domain  covering  nearly  2,000  acres, 
including  430  of  meadow,  335  of  pasture,  and  15  of  gar¬ 
den-land  The  pasture  is  swampy  and  difficult  to  drain  ; 
the  meadow,  although  good,  is  not  yet  protected  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Pregel,  on  which  river  it  lies  ;  the 
soil  is  generally  clayey,  and  the  climate  that  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  stock  number  60  horses,  young  .and 
old,  the  same  number  of  cattle,  700  sheep  and  30  swine. 
Mr.  Lei  teg  ast  is  Director,  and  with  four  other  teachers 
and  one  assistant,  during  the  sessions  of  the  past  winter 
(1858-9)  has  had  nearly  50  students,  instructing  them 
with  especial  reference  to  the  husdandry  of  northern 
Germany  and  the  keeping  of  sheep. 

There  are  moreover,  two  private  Agricultural  Acade¬ 
mies,  receiving  State  support,  but  of  quite  limited  means 
— one  at  Mogelin,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Thaer, 
and  the  other  at  Regenwalde ,  Pomerania,  until  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  Dr.  Sprengel,  under  his  supervision. 

Then  come  what  are  rather  singularly,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  termed  “private  ”  agricultural  schools,  because 
in  the  same  sentence  it  is  stated  that  they  are  “  support¬ 
ed  and  controlled  by  government.”  It  is,  perhaps, 
universally  a  matter  of  belief  on  the  continent  that  the 
goverment  must  be  and  do  everything  for  the  sake  of 
the  governed,  (or  for  its  own,)  and  it  is  worthy  of  one’s 
constant  observation  to  trace  the  continual  differences 
wrought  out  even  in  the  slightest  things  by  a  theory  of 
State  management  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  our  own. 
While  the  temptation  to  diverge  upon  a  subject  on 
1  which  so  much  might  be  said,  is  very  strong,  it  may  be 
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better  to  withstand  it  for  the  present ;  the  great  problem 
of  making  both  children  and  men  behave  themselves, 
educate  themselves,  earn  their  living,  and  worship  their 
Gol>,  is  one  which  hits  so  long,  often  so  angrily  and  al¬ 
ways  so  diffusely  been  discussed,  whether  in  civil  life  or 
in  action  on  the  field,  that  an  American  had  better  be 
shy  of  approaching  it,  unless  the  necessity  that  compels 
him  and  the  time  at  his  disposal  are  equally  great. 

The  purpose  of  the  private  schools  referred  to,  is  to 
exercise  young  peasants  in  the  best  ways  of  performing 
their  labors,  and  to  show  them  also  why  one  way  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  anothei — to  lead  them  to  think.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  instruction  given  must  be  adapted  to  the  faculties 
of  its  recipients,  while  the  number  of  them  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  estate  and  the  views  of  the 
owner.  The  products  of  their  labor  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farm,  and  the  crops  are  either  used  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  or  disposed  of  towards  its  support.  '1  he  conditions 
on  which  students  are  received  vary  widely,  like  the 
branches  in  which  they  must  be  taught,  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  where  the  establishments  are  situated  ; 
usually  the  State  contracts  with  the  proprietor  for  the 
instruction  of  the  student,  during  even  as  long  a  period 
as  ten  years,  and  it  also  appoints  one  or  more  officials, 
as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  school. 

Of  these  schools  I  will  not  copy  the  list ;  it  includes 
no  less  than  18.  generally  with  from  6  to  18  students 
each ;  and  situated  four  in  the  province  of  Prussia, 
three  each  in  Posen  and  the  Rhenish  province ;  two 
each  in  Brandenburg,  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  and  one 
each  in  Pomerania  and  Silesia.  One  of  those  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  that  at  Badersleben ,  is  in  a  district  where  the  pea¬ 
sants  are  of  a  more  wealthy  class,  and  it  has  taken  a 
character  intermediate  between  the  academies  and  the 
schools,  having  from  GO  to  80  students,  and  over  1,300 
acres  of  land.  There  is  one  in  the  Rhenish  province 
which  has  30  students,  and  another  with  25.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  of  all  these  schools  is  over  300. 

Baron  Lielbig’s  New  Work. 

[Extract  from  Letter  Vllth.] 

It  may  be  thought  that  “deterioration”  and  “ex¬ 
haustion,”  are  becoming  the  burden  now-a-days  of  too 
common  prophesy,  but  we  know  that  in  many  localities 
they  are  already  the  burden  of  inherited  lamentation. 
I  doubt  if  it  can  be  preached  too  earnestly  and  repeat¬ 
ed  too  frequently,  that,  as  every  barrel,  even  to  the 
great  tun  of  Heidelberg,  has  a  certain  capacity,  and  as, 
however  great  this  capacity  may  be,  it  never  reaches  a 
point  at  which  its  contents  may  not  in  time  be  entirely 
drawn  off, — -so  no  soil  is  so  rich  that  constantly  cropping 
it  without  any  adequate  addition  to  its  resources,  will 
not  in  the  end  exhaust  its  productive  power,  and  leave 
the  unhappy  owner  much  in  the  condition  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  amateur  farmer,  who  killed  his  goose  to  get  all  her 
eggs  at  once. 

Now  Providence  in  its  all-wise  arrangement  of  mun¬ 
dane  affairs,  has  expressly  constituted  many  different 
kinds  of  life,  that  each  in  turn  may  support  and  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  others.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  evi¬ 
dence  of  Design  which  science  has  so  clearly  shown  and 
so  beautifully  expounded  as  this  ;  of  which  so  many  il¬ 
lustrations  are  constantly  occurring,  and  which  so  won¬ 
derfully  proves  that  in  the  economy  of  Nature  around 
us,  the  machinery  is  every  where  adjusted,  wheel  to 
wheel  and  cog  to  cog,  with  the  exactitude  we  endeavor 
to  obtain  in  a  perfect  chronometer,  or  rather  with  the 
undeviating  precision  that  marks  the  clock-work  of  the 
skies  and  regulates  the  succession  of  sun,  and  planet, 
and  satellite. 

Thus  it  happens  that  if  the  product  of  a  certain  soil, 
instead  of  being  suffered  to  remain  upon  it,  is  taken 
away  to  serve  as  the  nourishment  of  animal  life,  we  are 
permitted  in  turn  to  look  to  the  latter  as  one  chief  source 
of  materials,  which,  if  placed  again  upon  our  fields,  will 
exert  there  an  agency  more  or  less  similar,  according  as 
the  task  is  thoroughly  performed,  to  that  which  might 
have  spontaneously  resulted  if  their  vegetable  growth  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  and  decompose  on  the  spot  where 


it  germinated  and  by  the  use  of  means  within  the  power 
of  all,  shall  be  enabled  to  anticipate  not  only  an  in¬ 
crease  of  productive  power  in  our  soil,  but  also  to  reap 
from  it  each  season  an  abundant  harvest.  To  elucidate 
a  system  of  fanning  which  will  bring  about  this  result, 
is  the  great  object  of  all  the  practice  our  Agricultural 
journals  are  recording  ;  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Practice,  to  explain  the  path  in  which  she  has  trod,  to 
place  upon  the  basis  of  an  unimpeachable  theory  the 
merely  empirical  lessons  she  can  give— becomes  the  task 
of  science  — a  task  in  which  some  of  her  devotees  have 
been  long  at  work,  and  although  without  having  ac¬ 
complished  thus  far  as  much  as  was  at  one  time  looked 
for,  still,  in  all  probability,  with  the  full  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  its  numerous  difficulties  and  complications 
could  admit. 

Baron  Liebig  has  just  published  a  new  book,  and  its 
key-note  is  this  vital  necessity  of  maintaining  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  plant-food  which  the  soil  has,  in  a  form  available 
for  use.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  views  he  so  strongly 
advocates  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  to  the  danger 
of  our  exhausting  our  mineral  or  inorganic  vegetable 
elements  from  the  soil,  before  we  shall  exhaust  its  nitro¬ 
genous  or  organic  ones  will  eventually  be  sustained  in 
the  length  to  which  he  carries  them ;  indeed  I  have 
thought  that  soil,  sub-soil  and  rock  beneath,  might, 
altogether,  possess  greater  latent  resources  of  this  kind 
than  ho  considers  science  to  have  shown.  I  have  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  it  might  not  be  the  part  of  the  fertilizer 
so  to  act— like  the  moss  upon  the  tower,  if  the  compari¬ 
son  is  allowable— in  bringing  into  condition  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  the  future  crop  those  mineral  constituents,  the 
stock  of  which  seems  proportionably  so  immense,  instead 
of  itself  to  supply  them  directly.  I  have  doubted  if 
those  who  think  the  value  of  their  manure  gaged  direct¬ 
ly  by  its  ammoniacal  strength,  instead  of  in  the  somewhat 
round-about  way  in  which  Liebig  explains  the  fact  (see 
page  211)  can  be  so  entirely  in  the  wrong,  as  he  would 
make  them  out. 

This,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
these  “  Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture,”  or  the  facts 
they  bring  to  light,  the  thoughts  they  suggest,  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  they  lay  down,  or  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  press  upon  the  view  the  importance  of  a  better 
culture.  In. another  letter,  although  time  will  scarcely 
at  present  permit,  I  should  like  to  revert  to  their  pre¬ 
sentation  of  several  subjects,  some  of  them  occurring 
incidentally  in  the  discussion  of  other  questions,  and  all 
worth  placing  in  a  strong  light  before  the  eyes  of  every 
farmer.  Practical  men  are  berated  pretty  roundly,  it 
is  true,  for  their  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  commission, 
and  here  I  think  a  critic  acute  enough  might  point  out 
admissions  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  that  soften 
very  considerably  some  of  its  hard  words.  The  severe 
strictures  upon  most  of  the  Agricultural  literature  of 
the  day,  though  partially ,  perhaps,  deserved  every¬ 
where,  the  author  very  properly  limits  to  Germany — a 
fact  which  should  be  remembered  in  the  reading. 

None  of  my  American  papers,  so  far  received,  have 
any  notice  of  this  book,  and  I  have  been  so  long  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  British  Agricultural  journals, 
that  I  do  not  know  with  what  measure  of  favor  or  criti¬ 
cism  they  have  greeted  it.  When  in  Munich,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  author,  who  seems  as  con¬ 
stantly,  as  he  is  devotedly,  engaged  in  those  scientific 
investigations,  the  fruits  of  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  his  writings,  while  even  the  interest  they  pos¬ 
sess  scarcely  contributes  more  to  his  popularity  and 
success  as  a  writer,  than  the  lucid  style  and  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  with  which  they  are  uniformly  presented,  l.  h.  t. 

The  VII Ith  Letter  of  this  correspondence  we  give  in 
full,  believing  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 

War  and  Music. 

The  steamers  of  last  week  will  have  given  you  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Solterino,  while  in  the  papers  that  reach 
you  by  the  same  vessel  that  carries  this,  you  will  have 
the  official  details  which  we  now  possess.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  most  hotly  contested  struggle,  in  which  the 
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Allies,  while  they  have  gained  an  unquestionably  great 
victory,  have  paid  for  it  a  price  correspondingly  large. 
I  can,  however,  imagine  the  enthusiasm  which  reigned 
in  Paris,  when  the  first  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
allied  successes  were  received.  It  happened  that  I 
was  there  when  the  Emperor  left  the  capital  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  ;  the  Empress,  as  you 
already  know,  accompanied  him  to  the  railway  ;  and 
the  streets  leading  thither  from  the  Tuilleries  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  upon  roadway  and  sidewalk, 
and  in  the  windows  above  them,  and  the  number  of 
hats  that  were  waved  in  the  air,  and  the  voices  that 
came  from  the  owners  of  the  hats,  and  the  genuine 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  loyalty  that  was  apparently 
manifested  throughout,  were  quite  striking  to  witness 
— indeed,  an  American  who  has  long  resided  there,  said 
to  me  afterwards  that  he  had  never  seen  demonstrations 
so  open  and  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  French.  They 
are  not  disposed,  and  I  doubt  if  any  people  are,  to  give 
vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  quite  so  noisy  a  way  as  we 
do  ;  I  presume  many  of  our  politicians  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  on  the  stump  with  cheers  which  would  “  carry  ”  a 
great  deal  farther  than  the  expressions — in  comparison 
mild— which  have  greeted  the  master  of  so  many  mil¬ 
lions,  going  to  lead  into  hazardous  conflict  one  of  the 
grandest  armies  ever  gathered  and  arrayed. 

By  the  way,  what  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
Peace  Society  to  issue  tract's  upon  such  a.  conllict !  We 
shudder  from  head  to  foot  when  we  read  of  some  Nor¬ 
walk  catastrophe  on  the  railroad,  hurrying  into  eternity 
its  score  or  two  of  travellers ;  but  who  pauses  to  count 
the  agonies  and  consider  the  far  vaster  terrors  of  the 
battle  field,  when  men,  who  are  our  brothers  in  huma¬ 
nity,  if  not  in  either  race  or  nation,  are  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  coolly  summarized  upon  a  tablet  of 
“killed,  wounded  and  missing,”  without  a  thought 
upon  the  fate  of  each  unit  in  the  awful  whole,  or  of 
those  links  so  suddenly  severed,  which  once  bound  that 
unit  to  parents,  children,  friends,  a  home  and  a  native 
place — any  more  than  one  would  stop  to  waste  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  heart  upon  the  contortions  and  death- 
struggle  of  “  the  poor  worm  we  tread  upon.” 

But  I  did  not  propose  to  furnish  such  a  tract  myself, 
and  fortunately  have  a  pleasanter  subject  to  speak  of. 
In  the  midst  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  other 
individuals,  I  enjoyed  a  small  quota  of  the  last  day’s 
Handel  Festival  Music,  at  the  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace.  Uncertainty  about  being  able  to  go  prevented 
my  taking  a  reserved  seat,  and,  in  fact,  I  could  not 
finally  reach  the  grand  scene  until  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  was  already  concluded.  The  crowd  itself  was 
not  only  a  surprising  thing  to  see,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  such  a  number  of  people  could  have  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or  near  any  other 
city  than  London,  to  pay  for  the  hearing  of  so  few 
hours’  music,  from  $51.25,  the  lowest  price,  up  to  35  or 
$10  for  the  choicest  places.  The  affair,  as  you  will 
have  seen  by  the  published  statements,  proved  pecunia¬ 
rily  as  well  as  musically  a  “great  success.”  At  the 
rear  of  so  many  eager  ears,  drinking  in  with  all  their 
power  the  sweet  notes  that  reverberated  from  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  transept,- — my  particular  ear  away  in 
the  nave,  could  receive  but  a  small  rill  out  of  the  great 
river  of  sound.  They  were  performing  the  “  Israel  in 
Egypt,” — famous  for  its  choruses— and  now  and  then 
one  of  them  would  call  into  exertion  all  the  4,000  pair 
of  lungs  and  arms  that  were  at  work  together  under 
the  magic  direction  of  the  quick-moving  and  most  en¬ 
ergetic  bulon  of  Dr.  Costa,  who,  with  every  motion  of 
it,  up  and  down,  or  right  and  left,  appeared  to  sway 
the  grand  combination  of  instrument  and  voice  in  per¬ 
fect  time  and  tune, — and  in  such  a  chorus,  the  melody 
was  not  wholly  lost  in  making  its  way  through  the  aisles 
and  galleries  of  this  immense  glass  building. 

Suffolk  Agricultural  Show. 

Before  the  subject  is  old  enough  to  have  lost  its  fresh¬ 
ness  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  28th  Meet¬ 
ing,  just  held,  of  the  “  Agricultural  Association  ”  of 


Suffolk.  Tt  occupied  only  one  day,  Friday,  July  1st, 
and  took  place  at  Christ  Church  Park,  a  finely  shaded 
and  otherwise  beautiful  site  for  such  a  purpose,  near 
Ipswich. 

A  catalogue  was  for  sale  at  the  opening  of  the  Show, 
including  all  the  animals,  but  not  the  machinery  on  the 
ground.  The  main  feature,  perhaps,  was  the  great  dis¬ 
play  of  Suffolk  horses.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
ever  imported  any  animals  of  this  breed.  Here  in  Suf¬ 
folk  it  is  thought  to  be  scarcely  paralleled  for  its  power, 
activity  and  endurance.  The  color  is  an  almost  uniform 
and  attractive  chestnut.  The  height  is  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  hands.  The  weight  attained  is  sometimes 
pretty  large — two  cart  horses  which  I  saw  a  t  the  extensive 
Agricultural  works  of  Messrs.  Ransom ks  &  Sins,  having 
turned  the  scale  respectively  at  1,750  and  1,850  pounds. 
Whether  this  was  considered  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
breed,  I  did  not  understand.  A  number  of  them  on  the 
Show  grounds  were  most  powerful  in  frame,  possessing 
great  and  compact  muscular  development,  and  at  the 
same  time  clean  and  fine  in  the  legs.  In  the  class  of 
“  Agricultural  Horses  and  Colts,”  there  were  shown  no 
less  than  134,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  of  this 
description  ;  and,  for  agricultural  purposes,  their  activity 
and  strength  renders  them  very  superior,  just  as  the 
excessive  weight  and  still  greater  strength  of  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  horses  make  them  the  best  for  the  heavy 
London  drays.  Some  of  these  Suffolks  have  a  great 
deal  of  symmetry  and  style,  and  seem  to  be  as  perfect 
of  their  kind  as  a  painter  could  represent  them.  Among 
other  prominent  exhibitors,  a  gentleman  named  Bad- 
ham,  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  most  successful — his  horse, 
“  Chester  Emperor,”  taking  a  sweepstakes  prize  open 
to  all  England,  of  $150,  for  the  best  horse  shown  of  any 
kind  whatever,  smd  the  first  prize  of  $50,  with  $25  ad¬ 
ditional  to  the  breeder,  as  the  best  stallion  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  The  same  exhibitor  also  took  a  number  of 
others  in  the  different  divisions  of  this  class  of  horses. 
Thomas  Crisp,  Esq.,  of  Butley  Abbey,  showed  his  aged 
stallion  “Marquis,”  two  entire  colts,  respectively  two 
and  three  years  old,  an  aged  mare,  and  a  foal,  several 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  prize  list.  Of  Mr.  Crisp’s 
stock,  as  well  as  his  farming,  which  is  conducted  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

There  were  107  horses  shown  for  “  Riding  and  Coach¬ 
ing.”  Four  or  five  thorough-bred  stallions,  several  of 
them  shown  by  Capt.  Barlow,  were  on  this  list,  and 
both  among  them  and  in  the  rest  of  the  catalogue  there 
was  much  to  be  admired,  and  while  I  believe  that  this 
part  of  the  show  compared  favorably  throughout  with 
the  usual  exhibitions  of  the  country,  it  was  better  in 
horses  for  riding  and  hunting  than  in  those  for  the  coach, 
which  were  not  largely  represented,  and  moreover  no 
premium  for  Matched  horses,  of  any  kind,  appears  on 
the  list.  A  handsome  brown  Welsh  pony  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Crisp,  taking  the  prize  from  five  competitors. 

First  on  the  cattle  list  come  the  Suffolks,  a  breed 
about  as  uniformly  red  as  the  Devons  are,  but  red  of  a 
somewhat  different  hue,  and  in  all  other  respects  about  as 
unlike  them  as  possible.  They  have  no  horns,  and  an 
odd  way  of  carrying  their  heads.  But  their  skins  are 
soft,  and  their  forms  not  without  compactness  and  a  fair 
quantity  of  meat  that  is  said  to  make  really  first-rate 
beef.  Their  great  point,  however,  is  their  milk.  I  was 
told  that  it  had  long  been  the  way  with  die  breeders  to 
save  every  calf  out  of  a  really  fine  milking  cow,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  other  qualities  of  good  or  bad  it  might  possess. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  degree  of  excellence  as  milkers, 
which  the  Suffolk  farmers  consider  higher  than  that  of 
Ayrshire  stock.  A  gentleman  informed  me,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  he  had  lately  sold  a  Suffolk  cow,  which  made 
15  pounds  of  butter  during  the  week  before  she  left  him, 
and  he  since  learned  from  the  purchaser  that  during 
the  week  first  after  she  came  into  his  possession,  she  had 
exceeded  this  amount— making,  I  think,  15f  pounds. 
He  also  spoke  of  a  cow’s  having,  to  his  knowledge,  con¬ 
tinued  several  years,  1  think  four — to  give  milk  con¬ 
stantly,  never  being  dried  off,  even  to  the  very  day  of 
calving. 
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Of  the  Suffolks  there  were  shown  eleven  bulls,  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  classes,  respectively  over  and  under  two 
years  old  ;  fourteen  cows  and  fifteen  heifers.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Crisp  was  quite  a  large  and  successful  exhibitor. 

The  otiier  cattle  prizes  offered  were  for  similar  classes 
as  to  age  and  sex  ‘‘  of  any  other  breed,  not  Suffolk.” 
The  competitors  were  all  Short- Horns,  and  while  there 
were  not  many  possessing  any  extraordinary  merit,  they 
were  as  a  whole  a  nicish  lot,  to  use  a.n  English  adjective. 
Lady  Pigot,  of  Chippenham  Park,  exhibited  three 
heifers,  all  receiving  first  prizes,  respectively  three,  two 
and  one  year  old — the  two  latter  (both  roan)  particular¬ 
ly  pretty,  and  the  first  (white)  reminding  me  of  “  Capt. 
Balco,”  even  before  I  discovered  from  the  catalogue 
that  he  was  her  sire.  Mr.  ThoS.  Cuisp  stood  second  to 
the  above  in  all  three  heifer  classes.  The  cows  includ¬ 
ed  several  very  good  ones.  Of  the  four  bull  prizes, 
three  went  to  Mr.  Crisp.  The  cattle  list  concludes  with 
a  class  of  Eat  Oxen  or  Heifers,  but  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  eight  that  were  exhibited. 

Among  the  sheep  there  was  also  a  breed  a  now 
named”  says  the  catalogue,  “the  Suffolk,”  and  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  dinner  objected  to  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  name,  on  the  ground  that  he  didn’t  think 
the  sheep  good  enough  to  deserve  it.  The  fault  he 
chiefly  found,  was  that  they  don’t  fatten  well.  But  I 
am  told  they  have  one  merit  in  a  high  degree— that  of 
being  good  mothers— giving  an  abundance  of  milk  for 
their  offspring, —  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  ewes  are 
in  considerable  request  among  those  who  raise  large 
numbers  of  sheep  for  market.  They  cross  a  ram  of 
some  long-vvooled  and  easily  fattening  breed  upon  these 
ewes,  and  the  lambs  early  come  to  be  of  good  size  and 
fit  for  market.  Thus,  while  the  young  “  Suffolk  ”  rams 
might  fetch  say  three  and  a  half  or  four  dollars  for  the 
butcher,  the  females  in  the  flock  would  bring  perhaps 
six  or  seven  for  breeding  in  the  way  above  described. 
Sheep  of  this  kind  have  the  head  and  legs  still  blacker 
than  the  South  Downs;  they  are  hardy  and  prolific, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  raise  their  lambs  remarkably  well. 
There  were  fifteen  pens  of  them  on  exhibition. 

Of  South-Downs  the  show  was  quite  a  good  one,  num¬ 
bering  a  dozen  lots,  and  the  twenty-three  pens  of  Long- 
wooled  sheep  appeared  to  me  to  be  generally  very 
meritorious.  In  the  former  I  have  again  to  mention 
the  name  of  Mr.  Crisp  as  an  exhibitor  and  prize-taker; 
a  Mr.  Sexton  was  also  a  large  and  successful  contribu¬ 
tor,  taking  both  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  class  of 
yearling  rams,  with  two  grandsons  of  Mr.  Webb’s  “  112.” 

Last  come  the  Suffolk  pigs,  of  which,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  here  in  their  native  district,  we  saw  as  fine  a 
display  as  could  be  wished.  There  were  upwards  of 
thirty  lots,  justifying  fully  I  think  that  degree  of  par¬ 
tiality  with  which  this  breed  has  already  been  received 
among  us.  The  first  prize  boar  and  the  breeding  sow 
which  received  the  same  honor,  belonged  to  Mr.  Crisp. 
I  do  not  mention  the  names  of  several  other  gentlemen, 
who  had  exceedingly  good  specimens  both  in  this  and 
the  previous  departments,  because  they  would  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  interest  to  most  readers,  while  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  Mr.  C.’s  farm  operations  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  letter,  and  it  is  as  well  that  this  one  should 
show  that  he  has  stock  capable  of  winning  for  him 
about  a  due  proportion  of  prizes. 

The  premiums  offered  vary  in  amount  from  $50  down 
to  $15  for  horses  ;  from  $30  to  $10  for  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine.  I  understood  the  receipts  of  the  day  to  have 
been  about  $1,250.  There  were  only  three  committees 
of  judges,  each  of  four  members — one  committee  for 
the  Agricultural  Horses,  the  second  for  Riding  and 
Coaching  Horses,  and  the  third  for  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine,  all  in  a  lump.  The  judges  were  at  work  soon 
after  seven  in  the  morning,  and  when,  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  public  were  admitted,  their  work  was  done,  and  the 
Premium  animals  were  all  so  marked.  The  price  of 
admission  was  two  shillings,  (say  50  cents,)  from  1 1  to 
12  o’clock,  after  which  hour  it  was  only  half  this  price. 
Soon  after  four  the  dinner  was  held  at  a  hall  in  the 
town,  and  I  suppose  several  hundred  sat  down  to  eat  it 


and  to  listen  to  the  speeches  which  followed.  Soon  after 
they  sat  down,  neatly  printed  lists  of  the  prizes  award¬ 
ed  were  ready  for  distribution — showing  a  promptitude 
in  this  respect  which  I  wish  we  might  imitate. 

Stenm  Plow  and  Cultivator. 

In  a  field  near  by,  Fowler’s  steam  plow  was  busily  in 
operation.  This  consists  in  an  engine  combining  the 
operation  upon  itself  of  the  windlass  required  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  plow  together  with  a  means  of  changing  its  own 
position  when  desired.  In  operation  it  stands  at  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  at  the  other  there  is  what  is  called  an 
“anchor,”  furnished  with  a  windlass  corresponding  to 
that  upon  the  engine.  A  wire  rope  passes  around  these 
two  windlasses  like  an  endless  chain,  drawing  the  plow 
first  toward  the  anchor  and  then  back  toward  the  engine 
— anchor  and  engine  both  moving  themselves  along 
their  respective  sides  of  the  field  as  fast  as  the  ground 
between  them  is  plowed.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  plow  around  at  each  end  of  its  furrow,  it  is 
provided  with  two  sets  of  shares  facing  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  with  their  beams  fastened  together  so  that  when 
one  sot  of  shares  is  in  the  ground,  the  other  sticks  up  at 
about  45°  in  the  air.  By  a  simple  contrivance  the 
course  of  the  plow  is  regulated,  the  plowman  having  a 
seat  on  it  for  the  purpose.  Four  shares  work  at  once, 
or  three  on  lands  too  heavy  for  a  larger  number.  Be¬ 
sides  the  engineer  and  plowman,  there  must  be  a  man 
to  attend  to  the  anchor,  and  two  boys  to  keep  the  chain 
out  of  the  plow’s  way,  moving  it  along  the  middle  of 
the  field  as  the  work  proceeds.  This  steam  plow  has 
taken  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  Dollar  prize  (1858,)  the  Highland  Society’s  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollar  prize  (1857,)  and  several  smaller  ones.  Its 
cost  I  believe  is  £650  or  about  $3,250,  a  sum  so  large  as 
to  be  quite  frightful,  although  at  the  same  timo  if  the 
machine  fully  met  the  views  of  the  farmers  of  England 
I  imagine  there  are  many  whose  capital  is  large  enough 
to  allow  of  this  or  even  a  still  greater  expenditure. 

On  the  same  land  Smith’s  steam  cultivator  was  also 
at  work.  This  is  an  arrangement  by  which  any  Porta¬ 
ble  Steam  Engine  can  go  into  the  field,  and  by  simply 
turning  a  windlass  carry  the  cultivator  across  it  in  any 
desired  direction.  The  price  seems  to  me  larger  than 
necessary  for  the  apparatus  required  ;  being  rated,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  engine  (8  horse  power,)  with  which  the 
farmer  is  supposed  to  be  already  supplied,  at  about 
$1,000.  This,  however,  together  with  another  $1,000, 
or  $1,250  for  the  engine,  is  a  considerable  snving  on 
Fowler’s  price — although  the  difference  is  possibly  not 
quite  so  great  as  the  figures  represent  which  I  have 
given.  The  windlass  in  Smith’s  machine  consists  of  two 
rollers,  one  unwinding  the  wire  rope  as  fast  as  the 
other  winds  it  up.  The  rope  extends  around  the  field , 
having  pulleys  anchored  at  the  corners,  and  wooden  rol¬ 
lers  hero  and  there  for.it  to  run  on.  The  cultivator  is 
attached  at  one  corner  of  the  field,  where  the  operation 
begins  ;  one  roller  on  the  windlass,  in  winding  up  the 
chain  set  free  from  the  other  roller,  draws  the  cultivator 
along  the  side  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  furrow, 
when  it  is  swung  around,  still  remaining  attached  as 
before  ;  the  other  roller  of  the  windlass  begins  to  wind 
up  by  a  very  simple  change  of  gearing,  and  so  the  im¬ 
plement  is  carried  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  whole 
is  done.  The  manufacturers  say  that  about  forty  sets  of 
this  machinery  are  now  at  work,  “  thirty  of  which  were 
purchased  by  tenant  farmers.” 

It  strikes  me  that  either  or  both  of  these  machines 
are  worth  the  trial  with  us — especially  at  the  west.  If 
not  patented  in  the  United  States,  as  I  presume  they  are 
not— they  could  doubtless  be  manufactured  there  remu¬ 
neratively  at  lower  prices,  while  any  modifications  shown 
to  be  requisite  in  experience  could  be  applied,  and  might 
be  protected  very  likely  by  patent.  The  system  of  pul¬ 
ling  the  plow  by  a  rope,  instead  of  having  a  locomotivo 
engine  to  go  over  the  field  itself,  seems  to  be  the  project 
likely  to  meet  the  most  favor. 

I  have  been  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject  that  I 
will  not  speak  at  length  of  the  rest  of  the  exhibition. 
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McCormick’s  Reaper,  manufactured  by  Burgess  A  Key, 
was  at  work.  It  has  the  patented  arrangement  to  lay 
the  grain  in  a  swath,  obviating  (lie  necessity  of  a  raker 
— which  was  exhibited  before  a  committee  of  our  Soci¬ 
ety  at  Troy  last  year,  and  which  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  here.  Messrs.  Ransomks  &  Sims,  Garretts,  the 
Howards  and  others,, contributed  to  a  tine  show  of  im¬ 
plements  and  Farm  Machinery  of  nearly  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  From  a  number  of  manufacturers  at  Ipswich 
there  was  a  large  display  of  portable  steam  engines. 

Visit  to  the  Residence  of  Mr.  Buss. 

Before  going  to  Ipswich  I  spent  a  night  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  about  twenty  miles, 
I  think,  from  London,  on  the  St.  Albans  railway.  It  is 
a  place  only  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  B.,  who  has 
another  home  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  has  all  his  life 
been  largely  engaged  in  farming,  and  where,  at  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  is  brewed,  in  vast  quantities,  the  ale 
labelled  with  the  name  of  Bass  &  Co.,  and  so  well 
known  both  in  America  and  many  other  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  The  firm  named  has  done  a  business  of 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  worth  of  ale 
in  a  single  year,  on  which  the  impost  or  government 
tax  amounted  to  £160,000  or  thereabouts — being  about 
$15,000  of  our  money  for  each  week  the  whole  year 
round  The  brew'ery  is  only  in  operation  during  the 
winter  half  year,  where  an  enormous  force  of  laborers 
is  employed.  Mr.  B.’s  farming  operations  are  there  con¬ 
ducted,  too,  in  a  thorough  and  extensive  way ;  what 
would  a  farmer  among  us,  say  to  a  crop  of  fifty  acres 
wheat  in  one  field,  averaging  throughout  forty  eight 
bushels  per  acre  1 

The  place  I  visited  was  purchased  in  bad  condition, 
and  Mr.  B.  is  endeavoring  to  bring  it  into  better,  lie 
has  one  of  Fowler’s  Steam  Plow’s  at  work  for  him, — 
to  see  which  was  indeed  one  main  object  of  the  trip. 
The  soil  is  a  light  one,  and  easy  to  work.  The  engine 
had  been  plowing  its  eight  acres  a  day,  but  when  I  saw 
it,  it  was  pulling  a  scarifier.  The  country  through  which 
we  passed  though  not  generally  rich,  was  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  clean  cultivation,  and  we  saw  wheat  promis¬ 
ing  perhaps  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  four-course 
rotation  is  the  one  generally  followed  here,  roots  for 
example  one  year  ;  barley  sown  with  clover,  the  second ; 
clover  the  third,  and  lastly  wheat.  Sometimes  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  land  two  years  in  clover  or  grass,  the  course  is 
extended  to  five  years,  and  occasionally,  with  extra 
manuring,  this  is  also  done  by  adding  another  “white 
crop,”  as  for  instance  oats  for  the  fifth  year.  Turnips 
are' not  sown  till  July,  but  we  saw  some  promising  man¬ 
golds.  Wheat  is  sown  in  October,  and  harvest  comes 
on  about  the  second  week  in  July.  They  were  hay¬ 
making  when  I  visited  the  place.  The  ordinary  price 
of  farm  labor  was  stated  at  about  fourteen  shillings 
(say  $3  50)  per  week,  from  which  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  laborer  has  all  his  own  expenses  to  pay, 
such  as  house  rent,  &c.,  but  a  higher  rate  is  paid  during 
harvest.  My  host  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  competence  and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
England  was  never  at  any  former  period  in  her  history 
so  great  as  at  the  present  day. 

The  rent  of  the  land  in  that  vicinity  is  about  twenty 
shillings,  (say  $5  per  acre,)  the  landlord  sometimes,  if 
not  generally,  paying  the  tithes,  which  amount  to  seve¬ 
ral  shillings.  When  the  landlord  drains  the  farm,  the 
custom  is  generally  to  add  to  the  rent  4  per  cent,  upon 
the-cost  of  the  operation,  sometimes  5  per  cent.,  but  the 
landowner  is  willing  to  depend  on  the  permanently  in¬ 
creased  value  of  the  drained  land  for  some  of  his  re¬ 
turn.  Mr.  Bass  has  drained  very  largely  in  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Ilis  experience  leads  him  to  prefer  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet,  while  the  distance  of 
the  drains  has  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  from 
nine  yards  to  twenty.  Their  average  cost  has  been 
about  $25  per  acre,  while  some  have  cost  as  much  as 
$27  50,  in  tho  latter  case,  the  drains  being  nine  yards 
apart. 

Tho  field  on  which  wo  saw  the  scarifier  at  work  had 


been  plowed,  was  then  receiving  a  second  stirring,  and 
would  have  the  clod-crusher  and  roller  each  carried 
over  it,  by  way  of  preparation  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 
The  previous  crop  being  wheat,  and  the  season  of  tur¬ 
nip-sowing  being  so  late,  in  the  interim  tho  land  had 
had  quite  a  fallow. 

Trees  and  Lawns. 

Our  drive  carried  us  between  some  of  the  first  I  had 
seen  of  England’s  famous  “green  hedge-rows;”  many 
were  grown  so  high  that  the  narrow  lane  between  them 
was  almost  like  an  avenue.  In  front  of  the  mansion  there 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  lawns  so  much  the  envy  of  our 
landscape  gardeners, — the  turf,  near  by,  here  and  there 
studded  with  flower-beds, — and  the  whole  distance  be¬ 
yond,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  converted  by  a  good 
natural  disposition  of  the  trees  into  a  fine  example  of  the 
graceful  park  scenery  which  is  considered  so  essential  an 
ornament  to  an  English  country-house  of  any  preten¬ 
sions.  While  the  tree  may  be  out  of  place  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  so  far  as  the  question  of  economy  is  concerned, 
any  one  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  a  luxury,  would 
find  it  better  I  think,  to  pay  more  for  a  little  wood  at 
least  immediately  about  the  home,  even  if  less  were  paid 
for  the  wall  paper  within  it.  For,  amid  all  the  varied 
beauties  of  Nature,  I  know  of  none  so  little  worthy  of 
of  our  too  common  neglect ;  none  presenting  a  wider 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  wayward  grace  they  take ; 
none  that  are  more  “  their  own  reward  ”  to  him  that 
cares  for  them,  or  a  more  striking  example  of  that  won¬ 
derful  workmanship  of  Nature  which  they  illustrate  in 
so  many  ways, — than  the  trees  of  the  lawn  or  park, — 
which  grow  not  straight-laced  and  stern,  like  the  trees 
of  the  thick  forest,  nor  yet  are  held  in  bounds  by  any 
man, — but  send  forth  leaf  and  bough  to  the  morning 
sun  or  the  cool  breeze  of  night  just  as  it  listeth  them 
most ;  and,  whether  their  branches  droop  for  rest  on  the 
warm  bosom  that  gave  them  birth,  or  stretch  boldly  out¬ 
ward  and  upward,  or  seem,  as  one  looks  from  a  little 
distance  at  their  odd  freaks  of  contortion,  to  be  toying 
with  one  another  as  animals  will  twine  themselves  to¬ 
gether  at  play,— with  all  the  interest  that  circles  them 
about,  the  trees  are  surely  too  nearly  allied  to  us,  and 
should  be  too  dear  to  every  eye  and  heart,  to  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  cut  down  and  cast  away.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
something  of  the  English  love  of  having  them  about 
our  houses,  and  of  the  universal  continental  custom  of 
planting  them  along  our  public  roads,  might  be  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  Atlantic.  L.  H.  T.  London ,  July  6. 


Three  Good.  Cows. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  notice  in  the  Country  Gentle 
man  of  the  9th  June,  vol.  13,  no.  23,  p.  365,  a  statement 
made  of  a  cow  called  the  Ingall’s  cow,  which  some  of  my 
neighbors  with  myself  seem  to  think  very  large,  which 
causes  me  to  make  a  statement  of  a  trial  that  I  had  with 
three  of  my  cows,  commencing  30th  of  May  1859,  for  seven 
days,  feeding  nothing  but  grass. 

One  was  a  heifer,  4  years  old— 7  days,  gave  274|  lbs.  of 
milk,  which  made  131  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  second  was  an  older  cow — gave  240  lbs.  of  milk, 
which  made  14  lbs.  2  oz.  of  butter. 

The  third  gave  279g  lbs.  of  milk,  which  made  14  lbs.  of 
butter. 

I  have  kept  a  dairy  eighteen  years,  and  have  good  cows, 
but  never  saw  such  a  cow’  as  the  Ingall’s  cow’.  My  cows 
are  of  a  native  breed  mostly,  hut  the  best  of  them  are  a 
cross  of  the  Durham.  I  like  the  Durham  cross  the  best 
of  any  ;  it  gives  size  and  flesh,  and  they  are  easy  to  keep. 
Ira  Brown.  South  Rutland ,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buckwheat  for  Nfileli  Cows. 


An  Orange  county  dairyman,  8.  C.  Roe,  feeds  largely 
of  buckwheat,  without  grinding.  The  grain  is  boiled 
with  the  halls  on,  and  when  thoroughly  soaked,  put  into 
the  feed  box,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  to  each  cow.  He 
adds  two  quarts  of  dry  meal,  which  the  heat  and  steam 
of  the  buckwheat  cooks — this  is  sprinkled  over  cut  hay, 
morning  and  evening,  as  tho  daily  feed  of  the  cow.  He 
thinks  half  clover  hay,  well  made,  is  better  with  grain, 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  timothy  with  the  same  grain. 


August. 
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The  Thousand-Legged  Worm. 


Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — Enclosed  please 
find  a  sample  of  a  small  worm  that  has  taken  possession 
of  my  garden  for  the  last  three  years,  almost  totally 
destroying  everything  of  vegetable  kind.  In  the 
winter  season  they  disappear  or  go  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  early  in  the  spring  commence  on  the  winter  roots, 
&c.,  and  devour  them  until  the  young  vegetables  com¬ 
mence  to  grow,  when  they  attack  them  and  complete¬ 
ly  destroy  all  but  some  of  the  most  hardy,  which  seldom 
get  to  perfection.  The  large  strawberry,  when  near 
ripe,  will  often  contain  ns  much  as  fifty  of  them.  They 
will  make  a  small  hole  to  enter,  and  devour  the  heart 
from  the  fruit,  and  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  a  worm 
they  will  go  in.  The  young  cucumber,  radish,  beans, 
onions,  &c ,  all  fall  a  prey  to  them.  I  call  them  wire 
worm,  but  not  knowing  them,  I  am  uncertain  whether 
correct  or  not ;  and  as  there  are  no  others  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty,  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  are,  or  if  anything 
can  bo  got  to  destroy  them.  I  have  tried  lime,  ashes, 
Ac.,  but  without  success.  The  only  way  I  can  find  to 
destroy  them  is,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  lay  boards 
round  the  walks  in  the  evening,  when  early  in  the 
morning  they  will  be  under  the  boards  by  thousands 
— then  I  apply  boiling  water. 

Please  say  in  The  Cultivator,  if  there  is  any  known 
name  for  them,  and  anything  that  will  destroy  them. 
James  Adams  Armstrong  Co ,  Pa. 


Answer  to  tlie  above  Thy  Dr.  Filch. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — The  worms  from  Mr. 
Adams,  are  a  centipede  or  “  thousand-legged  worm,” 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Jut  us ,  in  the  Apterous  or 
wingless  order  of  insects.  Unlike  the  great  mass  of  in¬ 
sects,  these  undergo  no  transformations,  but  always 
remain  in  the  worm-like  shape  in  which  they  hatch 
from  the  eggs.  And  whether  these  specimens  are  the 
young  of  one  of  our  larger  species,  or  a  minute  species 
now  in  its  mature  state,  I  am  unable  to  say,  having 
never  yet  carefully  investigated  the  group. 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  respecting 
them  says,  “  ces  sout  des  animaux  inoff'ensifs  ” — these 
are  harmless  animals.  They  are  most  fondof  dark,  damp 
situations;  hence  Mr.  Adams  finds  them  congregated 
under  boards  lying  on  the  ground  Scarcely  a  buck¬ 
et  of  water  has  been  drawn  from  my  well,  this  present 
season,  that  did  not  have  one  or  two  of  these  worms  in 
it.  Crawling  from  their  retreats  in  the  crevices  of  the 
stones  of  the  well,  they  lose  their  foothold  and  drop  into 
the  water,  the  coldness  of  which  renders  them  torpid 
and  unable  to  crawl  out.  I  must  procure  a  trout  and 
place  it  in  my  well  to  keep  the  water  cleansed  of  these 
worms.  Though  should  one  of  them  chance  to  be 
swallowed  in  drinking,  I  doubt  not  the  gastric  juice 
would  destroy  and  digest  it.  This,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  dietetics  which  I  do  not  care  about  trying. 

As  to  the  food  of  these  worms,  it  is  no  doubt  vege¬ 
table  substances  which  are  in  a  diseased  and  decaying 
state.  It  is  in  old  rotten  logs  in  the  woods  that  we  al¬ 
ways  meet  with  our  largest  species  named  Julus  ame- 
ricanus  by  Beauvois,  and  marginalus  by  Say,  which 
is  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  over  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  of  a  lurid,  grayish,  olive  color,  with  a 
red  ring  to  each  segment  of  its  body,  and  usually  just 
one  hundred  pairs  of  feet.  And  these  small  centipedes 
in  oar  gardens  and  yards  appear  to  be  most  numerous 
where  decaying  vegetable  substances  abound.  Where 
a  radish  has  been  bored  by  the  larva  of  the  radish  fly, 
where  a  cabbage  root  is  clumpy  or  otherwise  diseased, 
I  have  noticed  these  worms  crowded  together  upon  the 
affected  spot,  evidently  to  feed  on  the  particles  of  semi- 
putrid  matter  they  there  find,  and  very  probably  pro¬ 
moting  and  extending  the  disease  by  removing  this  de¬ 


caying  matter,  and  thus  exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  And  I  presume  the  straw¬ 
berries,  cucumbers,  Ac.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams, 
were  in  the  first  instance  wounded  by  ants  or  other  in¬ 
sects,  and  were  thereby  rendered  attractive  to  these 
centipedes.  Several  years  since,  a  physician  of  this 
town,  now  deceased,  from  finding  these  worms  very 
numerous  in  decaying  potatoes,  and  unaware  that 
they  occurred  abundantly  on  all  other  decaying  roots, 
at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
the  veritable  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  and  in  the 
excitement  at  that  time  prevailing,  his  communications 
to  the  press  on  this  subject  attracted  a  somewhat  wid-e 
notice.  But.  every  thing  known  of  these  worms,  impress¬ 
es  me  with  the  belief  that  they  never  attack  living, 
healthy  vegetation,  and  consequently  do  not  cause  dis¬ 
ease,  though  they  may  aggravate  and  extend  it  where 
it  is  already  commenced.  Asa  Fitch.  Salem,  N.  Y. 


Questions  about  Manure. 


Editors  Co.  Gentleman — In  perusing  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  p  iper  for  the  past  two  years,  I  have 
continually  found  mnch  to  interest  and  instruct.  Still 
there  is  one  point  which  I  have  not  seen  elucidated  to 
my  satisfaction.  It  is  one  relative  to  that  long  and 
often  mooted  subject,  manure. 

The  country  is  flooded  with  advertisements  of  the 
various  concentrated  manures  of  the  day,  each  claim¬ 
ing  the  precedure  ;  and  we  often  find  practical  farmers 
who  declare,  as  their  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
after  all  like  barnyard  manure  for  giving  a  permanent 
“  heart  ”  to  the  soil.  Now  the  subject,  of  which  the 
free  discussion  might  afford  much  satisfaction  toothers 
as  well  as  myself,  may  be  best  comprehended  by  the 
following  series  of  questions  : 

1st.  Ilow  does  manure  produce  the  effect  which  we 
observe  to  arise  from  its  proper  application  7  The  re¬ 
sults  of  drawing  thirty  or  forty  cart-loads  of  manure 
upon  an  acre  of  land  are  very  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer;  but  the  manner  in  which  this  effect 
is  produced  is  not  so  evident. 

2d.  Whence  does  the  plant  derive  its  carbon  7 
3d.  Does  it  absorb  any  carbon  from  the  soil  7 
4th.  In  fact,  does  it  derive  anything  fiom  the  soil, 
except  moisture  and  soluble  salts  7 

5th.  Does  manure  do  anything  more  than  to  furnish 
these  soluble  salts  for  the  plant!  If  so,  what  is  it  7 
6th.  If  not,  could  not  the  same  quantity  of  salts  taken 
from  the  land  by  a  crop,  be  added  to  it  in  a  contrated 
form,  and  thus  restore  and  maintain  its  original  fer¬ 
tility  7 

7th.  Does  nature  furnish  any  direct  agency  for  the 
promotion  of  vegetable  growth,  aside  from  the  salts 
furnished  by  the  manure  7 

8th.  Agricultural  writers  lay  great  stress  upon  am¬ 
monia  as  a  manurial  agent.  In  what  consists  its 
peculiar  excellence  7 

9th.  Where  is  the  proper  place  for  manure — deep, 
medium,  or  surface,  and  why  7  J.  B.  C.  South  Pekin , 
Niagara  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Corn — Two  Ears  on  a  Stalk. — 0.  M.  Culver 
says  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that  selecting  seed  corn 
for  a  number  of  years  from  stalks  bearing  two  or  more 
ears,  will  change  the  habit  of  the  corn  so  that  it  will 
generally  bear  two  ears  on  a  stalk,  but  the  grain  on  the 
cob  will  not  be  so  deep,  and  the  proportion  of  cobs  to 
shelled  corn  will  be  increased.  Some  think  that  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  ears  on  a  stalk,  by  their  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  and  shallower  grained,  they  will  ripen  ear¬ 
lier  ;  but  he  thinks  that  is  doubtful.  The  little  pop  corn 
has  very  small  ears,  but  is  a  late  kind— the  Baden  corn 
is  very  shallow-grained,  but  that  too  is  among  the  latest  go 
in  maturing.  Will  observing  farmers  gives  us  their  ob- 
1  servations  on  these  points  7 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Mould  and  River-Mud. — My  farm  borders  on  a 
small  creek,  emptying  into  the  Ohio  close  by.  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  very  heavy  and  thick  along  the  creek  banks. 
The  consequence  is.  a  very  heavy  annual  coating  of  fal¬ 
len  leaves.  There  is  also  annually  a.  heavy  coating  of 
weeds  and  undergrowth.  Superadded  to  these,  the 
back  water  from  the  Ohio  is  over  the  narrow  strips  of 
bottom  along  the  creek,  at  least  one-third  of  the  year. 
There  is  consequently,  in  these  narrow  strips,  a  bed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  leaves,  weeds, 
water  grasses,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  alluvial  deposit  from 
the  Ohio,  of  many  feet  in  thickness.  Would  thig  be 
valuable  as  a  manure}  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the 
best  mode  to  apply  it  1  It  is  quite  handy  to  my  fields. 
Subscriber.  Meade  Co.,  Ky.  [Vegetable  matter, 
like  that  described,  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  on  soils  which 
contain  too  little — but  if  the  adjoining  fields  already 
have  an  abundance,  it  will  not  pay  to  apply  it.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  river  mud.  These  ma¬ 
terials  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  successive 
layers  with  manure  for  compost.  If  the  soil  needs  them, 
the  compost  would  be  doubly  valuable ;  if  not,  they 
would  be  useful  only  in  retaining  the  manure.  Com¬ 
post  heaps  should  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  of  spreading,  to  save  cartage.] 

A  Crab  with  Maple  Leaves. — Enclosed  I  send 
you  the  leaf  of  a  crab  apple  that  very  much  resembles 
the  maple,  while  the  tree  and  the  fruit  are  the  regular 
crab  of  this  country  ;  a  leaf  of  which  is  also  enclosed  to 
show  you  the  difference.  The  fruit,  however,  is  larger 
than  the  common  crab,  but  in  every  other  particular  is 
a  crab.  The  tree  is  now  full  of  fruit,  (crab  apples  with 
maple  leaves )  An  old  believer  in  wheat  turning  to 
chess,  asks  me  to  write  to  you  to  explain  how  a  crab  tree 
can  have  maple  leaves,  or  how  a  maple  tree  can  have 
crab  apples,  which  he  regards  more  improbable  than  for 
wheat  to  turn  to  cheat  (or  chess.)  The  thing  is  new  to 
me,  but,  nevertheless,  the  tree  is  here,  in  an  old  field, 
among  a  lot  of  other  crabs ;  the  leaf,  the  ends  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  large  size  of  the  fruit  being  almost  the 
only  difference  that  I  can  see,  between  it  and  other 
crabs,  so  common  among  us.  I  would  like  myself  to 
hear  your  views  on  the  subject,  but  am  not  myself  a  be¬ 
liever  in  wheat  turning  to  chess  (or  cheat.)  L.  S.  Gash. 
Henderson  Co  ,  N.  C.  [The  leaves  sent  are  those  of 
the  crab,  and  not  of  the  maple,  having  the  sweet  taste 
of  the  former,  and  not  the  bitter1  maple  taste.  They 
differ  from  the  common  crab  leaf  in  being  larger  and 
more  distinctly  lobed ;  the  latter  result  often  taking 
place  when  leaves  are  unusually  large  and  thrifty,  and 
resulting  in  the  present  instance  probably  from  an  un¬ 
usually  vigorous  individual  or  variety,  or  rich  soil,  or 
both.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  leaves  under 
these  influences  to  sport  or  vary  in  form.  We  have  seen 
more  difference  than  this  in  leaves  on  the  same  tree. 
To  suppose  this  more  improbable  than  that  wheat  would 
turn  to  chess,  would  be  similar  to  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  more  improbable  that  a  stunted,  bony,  round-bellied 
calf  might  have  been  a  smooth  sided  fat  one  by  good 
feeding,  than  that  a  young  colt  might  ha  ve  been  cha  ng¬ 
ed  to  a  Suffolk  pig.  The  variation  in  the  form  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  leaves  is  constantly  occurring  ;  but  for  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Triticum  (wheat)  to  change  to  the 
distinct  genus  Brum  us  (chess)  is  simply  impossible — it 
never  occurred  and  never  can  ] 

Toad-Flax.— Inclosed  find  two  sections  of  one  of  the 
most  deliciously  stinking  posies  that  ever  graced  the 
sidehill  of  old  mother  earth  I  had  supposed,  after  a 
ten  years  raid  with  true  Highland  grit,  that  I  should 
find  no  more  of  them  ;  but  here  they  are.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  of  them ;  if  you  do,  proclaim  it,  and 
advise  all  farmers  that  have  it  to  hoist  their  colei’s  half 
mast  and  wear  orape  until  they  have  made  an  end  of 
Ch  it —I  mean  the  weed.  IJncle  Ren.  New  Haven  Co  , 
Cl  P.  S.  If  your  would  like  to  know  my  method  of  cul- 
„if<  tivution,  I  will  tell  you  some  time.  [The  plant  is  tho 
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toad-flax,  (Linaria  vulgaris,)  a  naturalized  foreigner, 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  from  Wales  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  a  garden  flower,  and  from  this  a  most  trou¬ 
blesome  weed  has  spread  over  the  United  States  It 
grows  in  large  patches  by  its  creeping  roots,  and  be¬ 
comes  hard  to  eradicate.  The  best  way  no  doubt  is  to 
smother  it  to  death,  as  with  the  Canada  thistle,  <fec.  We 
would  like  to  receive  a  statement  of  the  proposed 
“Method  of  Cultivation,”  if  valuable.] 

Transmutation. — I  see  much  said  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  about  wheat  turning  to  chess.  I  believe 
the  general  opinion  here  is  that  it  does  turn  to  chess, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  why  chess  follows  wheat 
more  than  other  kinds  of  grain.  Can  Mr.  Johnston 
tell  us  I  Sixteen  years  ago  this  spring,  I  sowed  40  acres 
of  oats  in  a  field  that  had  been  cultivated  in  corn  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it  until  it 
headed  out,  when  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  field  of  chess, 
and  nothing  else.  If  there  was  a  stalk  of  oats  1  could 
not  find  it,  or  have  it  found.  I  had  about  half  of  it  cut 
for  hay.  The  next  season  I  had  some  of  the  same 
oat  seed  sown  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  raised  a  fine  crop 
of  oats  and  no  chess.  J.  D.  Hale.  Hole’s  Mills, 
Tennessee.  [Chess  more  frequently  follows  wheat  than 
other  grain,  because  it  is  more  frequently  sown  with  it. 
Our  correspondent  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  supposes 
his  sixteen  acres  of  oats  all  turned  to  chess.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  entirely  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  state  of  the 
ground  and  the  purity  of  the  seed  sown,  undertake  to  de¬ 
cide  why  he  had  so  fine  a  crop  of  chess,  but  we  certainly 
should  not  attribute  it  to  transmutation.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  give  an  instance  of  supposed  change,  which  quite 
equals  this  of  our  correspondent,  related  to  us  some 
years  since,  by  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  He 
stated  that  wishing  to  raise  a  crop  of  barley,  he  request¬ 
ed  a  friend  at  Syracuse,  to  purchase  the  seed  for  him— - 
that  it  came  to  him  in  the  winter — was  deposited  in  his 
barn,  where  it  remained  until  spring,  when  it  was  sown 
on  ground  thoroughly  prepared.  It  came  up  and  grew 
finely,  but  when  it  came  to  head  out,  not  so  much  as  a 
single  head  of  barley  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  field 
— every  stalk  had  changed  to  oats,  of  which  he  had  a 
beautiful  crop.  To  this  statement  the  gentleman  was 
willing  to  make  oath  Yet  that  it  was  erroneous,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  In  all  such  matters  it  is  much  easier 
for  man  to  be  deceived,  in  one  way  or  another,  than  for 
Nature  to  turn  aside  from  the  unchanging  laws  impress¬ 
ed  upon  her  by  her  Creator.] 

Cow  Manure. — Will  you  or  some  of  your  contribu¬ 
tors,  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  following :  Of  what 
value  is  cow  manure,  during  the  summer  season,  when 
their  feed  is  pasturage  exclusively  1  What  is  its  value 
compared  with  the  horse  manure,  when  he  is  fed  on 
corn  and  hay?  Will  it  pay  to  gather  it  up  from  the 
streets  and  alleys,  (when  near  the  manure  heap,)  and 
compound  it  with  other  manures  for  gardens  ?  A.  l.  w. 

Raising  Water.— I  have  a  drain  running  through 
.my  chicken-yard  about  five  feet  below  the  surface.  Is 
there  any  way  that  I  can  bring  the  water  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  the  poultry  can  have  fresh  water  at  all 
times,  without  pumping  1  R  F.  [If  the  head  of  water 
is  .higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the 
chicken-yard  is,  it  may  be  brought  up  in  a  lead  tube  by 
the  pressure — if  not,  a  reservoir  must  be  made  foi  the 
insertion  of  a  pump  ] 

Wetiierell’s  Horse  Hoe—  (C.  Ten  Brook,  Anna- 
polis  Ind.)  This  implement  is  manufactured  by  L. 
Wetherell  of  Worcester,  Mas3.,  the  inventor.  We  do 
not  know  the  price — our  correspondent  can  address  the 
inventor. 

Increasing  Strawberries. — I  have  five  hundred 
plants  left  out  of  the  one  thousand  sent  me  last  fall. 
They  are  looking  fine,  and  are  making  runners  very 
fast.  I  wish  to  know  what  way  I  shall  proceed  in  order 
to  get  the  most  plants  from  them.  Shall  I  cut  them 
from  the  main  plant  as  fast  as  they  become  rooted  1  I 
have  been  advised  to  let  the  first  runner  stand,  and  take 
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the  second  one.  A  little  information  on  the  subject 
would  much  oblige  P.  L.  D.  Janesville ,  Wis.  |Let 
them  run  and  root  undisturbed  till  fall,  giving  them  as 
rich  and  mellow  soil  as  possible.  The  rooted  runners, 
when  they  become  strong,  will  send  out  more  runners.] 

Snap-Dragon  Catchfly. — What  is  the  enclosed 
weed?  I  send  the  top  half  of  it.  It  grows  from  12  to 
20  inches  high.  The  dark  colored  spots  or  portions  of 
the  stem,  are  gummy,  or  sticky.  Cattle  eat  it  with 
avidity.  It  grows  only  on  a  portion  of  one  field,  and  if 
it  is  dangerous,  I  wish  to  eradicate  it.  D.  A.  A.  N. 
[This  plant  is  tho  Silene  anlirrhina ,  which  may  be 
translated  into  Snap  Dragon  Catchjly ,  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  name  that  it  probably  has.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  ever  proved  a  troublesome  weed.] 

Time  to  Cut  Bushes. — In  what  month,  or  in  what 
part  of  what  month,  must  I  cut  alders  if  I  woidd  not 
have  them  sprout  again  ?  One  of  my  neighbors  tells 
me  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  April  -  another,  that 
July  is  the  only  month  when  it  can  surely  be  done. 
Another  thought  I  must  cut  them  in  the  old  of  tho 
moon  in  August,  and  a  fourth  recommends  the  latter 
part  of  June.  .Berkshire.  [Our  own  experience  is 
that  alders  should  be  cut  in  August,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  sap  is  in  the  body  of  the  tree  furnishing  new 
growth.  If  cut  then,  we  have  found  that  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  sprout  up,  than  if  cut  at  a  season  when 
the  sap  is  in  the  roots  ] 


Disease  in  Sheep. — We  have  a  ewe  which  is  shed¬ 
ding  her  skin,  some  like  a  snake.  She  commenced  at 
the  mouth,  and  thence  gradually  over  the  whole  head, 
ears  and  all ;  down  the  neck,  and  along  the  back  ami 
sides,  she  has  shed  her  skin,  but  not  on  her  belly.  Is 
there  a  definite  cause  to  be  given  for  this  ?  Is  it  a 
disease  or  an  accident  ?  D.  A.  A.  N.  [We  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  disease,  and  would  call  on  our  correspon¬ 
dents  for  information.] 

Muskrats. — What  is  best  way  to  stop  muskrats  from 
cutting  off  corn  ?  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  tell 
one  ?  I  have  tried  trapping  and  poisoning  ;  but  have 
not  been  able  to  stop  them  entirely.  I.  C.  Wood- 
vi/le,  Pa. 

Cabbage. — May  I  trouble  you  for  a  little  informa¬ 
tion?  I  am  losing  my  cauliflower  and  cabbage  plants 
by  the  hundred.  On  examination  I  find  collected  about 
the  roots,  a  nest  of  worms,  like  maggots,  that  feed  on 
the  juices  of  the  plant  until  it  dies.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  evil,  by  which  I  can  save  the  plants?  Where 
do  these  maggots  come  from  ?  From  the  eggs  of  a  fly  ? 
If  so,  how  and  when  are  they  deposited  on  the  roots  of 
the  plant?  Can  any  reason  be  given  why  these  ravages 
are  so  much  greater  this  year  than  usual  ?  c.  G.  h. 


Wheat.— Please  inform  me  through  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  where  I  can  procure  white  Mediterranean  wheat 
for  seed,  and  at  what  price.  II.  Iv.  Wrigktsville,  Pa 
[We  do  not  know  where  white  Mediterranean  wheat 
can  be  procured.] 

Plaster. — How  much  plaster  for  top-dressing  grass 
or  grain,  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  ?  II.  [Many  of 
our  best  farmers  have  stated  the  beneficial  results  of 
plaster  on  grass,  if  put  on  to  the  amount  of  only  one 
bushel  to  the  acre  ;  but  the  usual  quantity  is  two  to 
three  bushels  in  this  country.  In  England  five  are  used 
in  most  instances.] 

Devon  Bull. — What  would  be  the  price  of  a  full 
blooded  bull  calf  of  the  Devon  Breed?  H.  [From 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ] 


Hay  for  Cows  in  Summer. — It  is  that  hay  may  pro¬ 
fitably  be  fed  in  small  quantities  to  cows,  in  seasons 
affording  flush  pastures.  It  is  well  known  that  stock 
thrive  less  on  the  rapidly  grown  grasses  of  wet  seasons, 
than  on  the  comparatively  scanty  herbage  of  dryer 
weather.  The  excess  of  juices  is  no  doubt  the  cause, 
and  a  slight  daily  feeding  of  hay  acts  as  a  correction  of 
this  evil. 


T'Hin.ning  Timber-Tarring  Corn,  <Stc. 

To  what  distance  would  you  advise  thinning  a  very 
thick  growth  of  young  rock  maple  trees,  either  for  a  sap 
orchard  or  for  timber  ?  On  page  399  of  the  Annual 
Register  for  1857,  you  say,  “  to  destroy  ticks,  drop  on 
tincture  of  lobelia  seeds,  a  few  drops  only.”  Shall  I 
understand  this  to  mean  that  a  few  drops  upon  a  sheep 
will  kill  all  the  ticks  upon  it  at  the  time  ?  Would  you 
open  the  wool  and  drop  it  along  the  back,  or  how  ?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  its  injuring  the  sheep  ? 

How  can  a  farrow  cow’s  milk  be  prepared  so  that  it 
will  be  suitable  for  young  lambs  ? 

Several  years  ago,  in  the  Co.  Gent.,  you  said  “  to 
preserve  seed  corn  from  birds,  soak  the  corn  over  night 
in  soft  soap  a.  little  thinned,  and  roll  in  plaster  before 
planting.”  Is  that  a  sure  protection  against  crows  or 
only  other  birds  ?  L.  H.  North  Weave ,  N ■  H. 

Young  forest  trees,  intended  to  grow  for  timber,  should 
be  thinned  out  as  they  advance  in  growth.  When  small, 
they  will  grow  thicker  than  afterwards,  and  each  suc¬ 
cessive  thinning  will  furnish  valuable  timber  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes — first  hoop-poles,  then  rails  and  rafters, 
and  afterwards  heavier  materials.  They  should  in  gen¬ 
eral  be  four  or  five  times  as  high  as  they  are  asunder, 
and  this  rule  will  apply  to  any  of  the  seYeral  thinnings. 

The  tincture  of  lobelia  must  of  course  touch  the  ticks 
in  order  to  destroy  them.  Tobacco  is  the  most  common 
remedy  now  for  ticks — a  strong  decoction  being  made 
for  this  purpose. 

We  have  never  tried  the  soft-soap  remedy  for  re- 
peling  birds  from  corn,  but  have  always  been  perfectly 
successful  with  tar — by  first  heating  and  wetting  the 
seed  by  dashing  scalding  water  over  it,  allowing  it  to 
remain  just  long  enough  to  heat  the  outside  of  the  grain, 
and  then  pouring  on  warm  tar  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  to  a 
half  bushel.  The  tar  immediately  forms  a  thin  varnish 
over  every  grain,  and  then  the  application  of  the  dust 
of  air-slacked  lime,  gives  it  a  coat  that  no  crow  or  other 
bird  relishes. 

Wo  are  unable  to  answer  the  question  in  relation  to 
preparing  milk  for  lambs,  and  would  request  some  of 
our  experienced  correspondents  to  do  so. 


Trial  of  Mowers. 


Guilderland  Center,  Albany  Co.,  July  7. 

Messrs.  Editors. — A  trial  of  Mowing  Machines 
was  held  here  to-day,  and  used  on  the  said  trial  were 
the  following  Machines :  Hallenbeck’s  Ilallenbeck’s 
improved,  Hubbard’s,  Empire,  Wood’s,  Buckeye, 
Clute’s,  Mulley’s  M.  &  R.  combined. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  on 
said  trial  of  Machines,  and  after  examining  them,  as 
well  as  the  work  done,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  de¬ 
cide  which  is  the  best  machine,  but  would  respectfully 
say,  that  Hallenbeck’s,  Hallenbeck’s  improved,  Hub¬ 
bard’s,  Empire,  Wood’s  and  Buckeye,  are  all  good 
machines,  and  done  their  work  in  a  workmanlike 
manner. 

We  had  no  means  of  testing  the  draught  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  machines,  but  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  labor  for 
the  teams  seemed  to  be  easily  performed  by  all  the 
machines.  In  regard  to  side-draught,  we  think  that 
Hubbard’s  and  Clute’s  had  the  least;  and  as  each 
machine  has  its  own  peculiar  merits,  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  being  made,  from  time  to  time,  on  these 
machines,  the  Committee  feel  confident  in  saying  that 
they  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  farmers  in  this  section 
of  country,  and  would  therefore  recommend  them  to 
the  public  generally. 

S  G.  Waterman,  A.  Wetherwa.x,  Watervliet. 

Henry  Sloan,  Elijah  Spawn,  Guilderland, 

P.  V.  W.  Brooks,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland. 

Elias  Schermerhorn,  Alfred  Hungerford,  Berne. 

James  Armsrtong,  Charels  Clute,  Knox. 
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Xietter  from  John  Johnston. 

Near  Geneva,  12th  July,  1859. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  enclose  you  one  ear  of  my 
Missouri  wheat.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  not  one  of  the 
worst,  yet  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  thousands  better, 
as  I  did  not  think  of  sending  one  until  I  was  about 
leaving  the  field,  and  then  took  one  of  the  best  I  saw 
on  a  hard  knoll  where  I  stood.  Although  it  was  in  ear 
a  week  before  the  Mediterranean,  yet  the  latter  is  as 
ripe  as  it  now. 

I  shall  have  32  acres  of  the  Mediterranean  cut  to¬ 
night — began  yesterday.  Wheat  has  ripened  very 
slowly  this  year.  When  it  came  into  ear,  I  expected 
harvest  ten  days  sooner.  It  has  ripened  more  as  it  does 
in  England  and  Scotland,  than  I  have  known  it,  with 
few  exceptions,  since  I  have  been  here.  I  think  you 
will  hear  of  some  heavy  wheat  in  Seneca  county  this 
season.  Still  we  never  come  up  to  the  weight  per  bushel 
that  they  do  in  Britain — 63£  lbs.  per  bushel  is  as  high 
as  mine  ever  went  when  fairly  measured,  but.  I  believe 
the  Imperial  bushel  is  a  little  larger  than  our  Winches¬ 
ter  bushel. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  enclosed  ear 
is  a  very  plump  fine  one,  although  not  a  great  many 
seeds  on  it-— about  40  or  a  little  over — I  have  seen  far 
more  some  times,  but  the  ears  are  very  uniform,  and  it 
stands  thick  on  the  ground,  has  a  very  stiff  straw,  and 
will  require  and*stand  rich  manuring  and  high  culture. 

We  have  had  extreme  hot  weather  for  a  few  days — 
thermometer  from  90  to  95  at  2  P.  M.  in  the  shade — 
and  we  are  parched  with  drought.  Late  sown  oats  must 
be  worthless  ;  late  sown  barley,  ditto. 

I  shall  I  think  make  a  crop  of  barley.  I  won’t  talk 
about  oats.  The  fact  is  we  seldom  make  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  and  oats  the  same  season — I  mean  an  extra  crop 
of  wheat.  To  make  that,  we  need  a  dry  summer.  To 
make  a  good  crop  of  oats  we  require  considerable  rain 
on  our  heavy  soils. 

The  so-called  Hessian  fly  has  cut  down  considerable 
of  my  Missouri  wheat ;  still  it  is  full  and  plump,  but 
will  be  troublesome  to  harvest  clean.  I  shall  lime  the 
seed  before  sowing  it,  and  hope  it  will  escape  next  year. 
There  is  a  little  also  in  the  Soules’  wheat,  yet  it  is  a 
fine  crop— the  best  I  have  had  since  1855.  The  field, 
28  acres,  was  highly  manured  with  sheep  and  cattle 
manure.  I  never  manured  any  so  highly  for  wheat. 

Yours  truly,  John  Johnston. 


Breaking  Steers. 


the  erroneous  ideas  out  of  the  nigh  ox’s  brain,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  then  got  an  old  pair  of  lines,  and 
a  couple  of  headstalls,  and  put  them  on  as  though  it 
had  been  a  horse  team.  They  soon  worked  as  well  as 
an  old  team,  without  the  use  of  the  whip.  This,  I 
think,  would  be  an  excellent  mode  to  break  young 
steers,  for  you  can  guide  them  in  obedience  to  the 
word  of  command.  After  they  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  whoh,  back,  and  other  terms  incident  to 
cattle  driving,  the  reins  may  be  taken  of.  In  training 
colts  or  steers,  all  that  is  required  is  gentleness  and 
firmness,  e.  a.  k.  King’s  Ferry. 


The  Rubbing  Cure  for  Wens  and  Chronic  Swellings. 

When  in  our  younger  days  our  senior  kept  seven 
work  horses,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  observation  and 
not  a  little  experience  of  the  effects  of  rubbing  in  the 
cure  or  removal  of  wens,  tumors,  swellings  from  kicks, 
strains,  wrenches,  Ac.  ;  and  we  have  so  many  times 
seen  its  wonderful  effects,  that  we  believe  there  is  no¬ 
thing  better — that  can  be  applied  to  any  indurate 
enlargement,  where  acute  inflamation  has  subsided — 
than  abundant  rubbing.  True,  it  costs  labor  to  apply 
this  sort  of  remedy,  but  this  very  much  increases  my 
faith  in  it ;  because  remedies  that  are  too  cheap  are 
not  apt  to  be  so  much  prized  as  dearer  ones.  The  only 
little  difficulty  is,  that  “hard  work”  is  requisite  to 
success.  In  chronic  swellings  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
pure  blood,  ordinary  natural  circulation  is  obstructed 
or  impeded,  and  foul  matter,  either  from  injured  parts 
or  active  infection  of  disease,  accumulates  in  larger  or 
smaller  masses.  Now,  if  a  wen  or  slow  swelling  be 
rubbed,  the  heat  of  it  is  increased  by  external  fric¬ 
tion  and  internal  excitation,  action.  This  increase  of 
heat  softens  the  induration,  by  causing  a  movement, 
and  more  or  less  interfusion  of  its  fluid  particles.  By 
this  means  circulation  is  excited,  and  as  whatever 
leads  to  arterial  circulation  leads  equally  to  venous 
defruration,  it  follows,  that  as  the  arteries  bring  in 
new  blood,  and  thus  give  new  life  and  feeling  to  the 
part,  the  veins  take  away  diseased,  and  refuse  mat¬ 
ter,  whether  the  result  of  collision  or  infection.  Thus 
the  cure  proceeds  as  the  circulation  is  increased,  and 
restored ;  the  veins  taking  away  an  excess  of  black 
foul  blood,  and  thus  reducing  the  swelling  in  the  de¬ 
gree  that  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  by  rubbiDg ; 
and  when  the  circulation  is  completely  restored,  there 
is  a  cure.  Thus  does  rubbing  cure  chronic  swellings, 
j.  w.  C. 


Ens.  Co.  Gent. — In  riding  out  the  other  day,  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  attempts  of  a  couple  of  young  men  who 
were  trying  to  break  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  plow. 
They  were  giving  them  their  first  lesson,  and  the  oxen 
being  young,  they  had  rather  a  serious  job  of  it.  Part 
of  the  time  both  were  trying  to  get  in  the  furrow,  and 
then  on  the  uriplowed  land,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  place 
where  they  should  not  be.  At  the  same  time  consider¬ 
able  loud  talking  was  going  on,  and  a  great  deal  of 
whipping.  The  team  was  warm,  worried,  and  almost 
exhausted,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  could 


do  nothing  with  them.  This  reminded  me  of  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  happened  a  day  or  two  previous.  Our  neigh¬ 
bor  S.  had  purchased  a  fine  pair  of  young  cattle,  that 
had  never  been  plowed,  and  been  worked  but  little. 
Having  commenced  his  spring  work,  he  sent  a  hired 
man  down  to  try  them  at  plowing,  Patrick  vowing  he 
could  work  them  if  any  one  could.  About  two  hours 
afterward  S.  went  down  to  see  how  plowing  was  pro¬ 
gressing.  He  found  Pat  and  the  steers  on  a  full  run, 
he  managing  to  keep  one  ox  in  the  furrow  ;  this  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  to  be  the  wrong  one,  for  the  nigh  ox 
C a  persisted  in  taking  the  place  of  the  off  one.  He  had 
qI  plowed  in  the  same  furrow  since  he  had  started.  S. 
,rjv  thought  this  was  rather  slow  work,  so  they  tried  to  get 


^3 


Stimulant  for  Breeding  Cows. 

In  an  old  agricultural  publication  before  me,  mention 
is  made  of  a  medicine  which  it  says  will  induce  a  cow 
to  take  bull.  Its  composition  is  half  an  ounce  of  Car¬ 
damons,  (  grains  of  paradise, )  and  from  quarter  to 
half  an  ounce  of  Cantharides,  (Spanish  flies  )  I  should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  recipe, 
and  the  propriety  of  giving  such  powerful  medicine  to 
that  amount.  If  there  are  any  other  provocating  pre¬ 
scriptions  practised  and  approved  by  any  of  your  rea¬ 
ders,  they  would  do  me  a  favor  by  communicating  the 
same  through  the  columns  of  your  journal.  H.  E. 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  value  or  efficacy  of  this 
mixture.  We  should  have  no  confidence  in  if.  Pour 
or  five  grains  of  Cantharides  would  probably  be  as  great 
a  quantity  as  would  be  safe  at  one  dose  ;  and  the 
above  mentioned  amount  we  should  regard  as  highly 
dangerous. 


Elder  Leaves  not  a  Protection  from  Bugs. — I 
put  a  lot  of  elder  leaves  around  my  cucumber  vines  one 
afternoon,  and  next  morning  found  about  as  many  stri¬ 
ped  bugs  on  them  as  I  did  on  the  cucumbers.  H.  P. 
Gifford. 
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August. 


Dotes  for  tlje  |$tontI]. 

United  States  Agricultural  Society. — This  So¬ 
ciety  has  decided  to  hold  its  Seventh  Annual  Fair  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Sept.  12 — 17.  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Society  for  July,  contains  the  Premium  List,  to¬ 
gether  with  rules  and  regulations. 

Persons  intending  to  exhibit  must  become  annual 
members  of  the  Society,  and  entries  made  on  or  before 
Sept.  12th.  They  are  also  requested  to  make  verbal  or 
written  statements  concerning  their  contributions,  and 
if  such  are  of  interest,  or  contain  any  special  informa¬ 
tion  or  value,  they  will  be  published.  Premiums  will 
be  paid  at  the  business  office  on  the  ground,  during  the 
last  day,  and  silver  plate  of  equal  value,  if  preferred, 
will  be  given  in  place  of  a  cash  premium,  with  a  suita¬ 
ble  inscription.  Sales  will  be  made  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  under  such  regulation  as  the  Superintendent  may 
hereafter  prescribe.  The  Cook  County  (Ill.)  Ilort.  and 
Ag.  Society  will  exhibit  and  compete  for  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  U.  S.  Ag.  Society.  Col.  Horace  Capron 
of  Illinois  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Superinten¬ 
dent. 

Cattle  Shov  at  Greenbush. — The  buildings  on 
the  Rensselaer  County  show  grounds  at  Lansingburgh 
having  been  lost  by  fire,  the  society  has  resolved  to  hold 
its  next  fair  at  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  September 
13-16.  They  may  anticipate  a  large  attendance  from 
their  neighbors  of  Albany  county. 

“Hungarian  Honey  Blade  Grass.” — A  friend 
has  sent  us  an  Ausgusta  (Geo.)  paper,  in  which  we  find 
a  card  from  A.  P.  Beers,  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
“Hungarian  Honey  Blade  grass  seed,”  in  which  he 
says: 

“  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  made  upon  it  [the  Honey  Blade  grass,] 
through  the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman  were  well 
founded.  The  result  of  my  enquiries  is,  that  its  increas 
ing  popularity  materially  interfered  with  the  sales  of  an¬ 
other  species  of  seed,  in  which  the  Country  Gent,  is  pecu¬ 
niarily  interested.” 

Mr.  Beers  is  quite  welcome  to  all  he  can  make  out  of 
this  falsehood,  which  seems  to  have  been  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  to  help  off  the  “  Honey  Blade,”  which  we  believe 
has  found  but  a  poor  sale.  The  Country  Gentleman 
has  no  interest,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  in  the  sale  of 
any  kind  of  seed  whatever. 

The  White  Grub — Salt. — A  nurseryman  informs 
us  that  he  has  nearly  lost  a  block  of  fine  young  pears  on 
quince,  containing  about  10,000,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
white  brown-headed  grub,  which  fills  the  soil  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  eats  the  bark  from  the  quince  roots  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Having  observed,  as  he  inform¬ 
ed  us,  that  Prof.  Mapes  recommended  six  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre,  as  an  efficient  remedy,  he  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  salt  in  a  more  decided  manner.  He  pla¬ 
ced  thirty  grubs  in  a  flower-pot  filled  with  salt,  covering 
them  with  it  They  seemed  quite  satisfied,  and  burrow¬ 
ed  down  near  the  bottom.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  there  was  any  difference  between  dry  salt  and 
the  solution  in  its  effects  upon  them,  he  then  caused 
water  to  trickle  down  through  the  mass ;  and  that  he 
might  know  that  they  had  not  been  drowned  instead  of 
killed  with  salt,  he  left  enough  drainage  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot  to  prevent  the  brine  from  accumulating. 
This  experiment  was  quite  similar  in  its  results  to  the 
other — the  grubs  seemed  rather  gratified  with  the  at¬ 
tention  shown  them  in  drenching  them  with  the  saline 
solution. 

Our  friend  would  like  to  know  some  remedy  that  will 
enable  him  to  destroy  these  myriads  ,  of  grubs,  which 
appear  to  exist  all  through  an  acre  or  two  of  soil  down  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches!  Can  any  of  our  correspondents 
inform  him  what  to  do  ? 

“  Draining  Lengthens  the  Season.” — In  proof  of 
this,  read  the  following  statement  by  the  editor  of  the 


New- England  Farmer :  “An  acre  or  two  of  land 
which  we  thoroughly  underdrained  two  years  ago,  lay¬ 
ing  the  pipes  down  four  feet  below  the  surface,  has  been 
affected  about  as  much  as  though  the  season  had  been 
lengthened  three  weeks,  or  the  land  had  been  south  as 
far  as  New-Jersey.” 

Thirty-Eight  Tons  of  Hay  per  Acre. — Italian 
rye  grass,  cut  five  times  during  the  seasson,  and  water¬ 
ed  after  each  cutting  with  ten  thousand  gallons  of  liquid 
manure,  distributed  through  pipes  by  steam  power,  has 
produced  this  unprecedented  amount  of  forage.  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  Glassnevin  Farm,  Ireland,  gives  the  time  of 
cutting  and  product  as  follows  :  —  1st,  April  14,  6f  tons, 
(of  2,240  lbs.  each,) — 2d,  June  4,  94  tons — 3d,  July  19, 
7£  tons  — 4th,  74  tons— 5th,  Nov.  22,  6f  tons — giving  a 
total  of  38?  tons  per  acre. 

Hay  Ca ps.— We  have  received  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  Chases  &  Fay  of  Boston,  a  sample  hayeoverer, 
previously  noticed  in  our  columns.  It  is  four  feet  square, 
the  edges  of  which  are  hemmed.  In  the  center  is 
placed  a  riveted  pin  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  which 
goes  into  the  top  of  a  cock  of  hay,  and  at  each  corner 
are  pins  about  seven  inches  long,  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  elastic  strings,  which  can  be  put  into  the  ground  or 
the  hay,  and  thus  keep  the  cap  securely  in  its  place 
Wo  do  not  know  how  farmers  can  get  along  without  this 
indespensablo  article.  See  advertisement  in  this  paper. 

Trial  of  Mowers. — A  voluntary  trial  of  mowing 
machines  took  place  at  Sloansville,  Schoharie  county, 
N.  Y.,  June  24;  and  the  large  attendance  of  farmers 
and  those  interested  in  improved  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
are  awaking  to  the  interest  of  improved  machines  for 
performing  the  larger  and  heavier  work  of  farming 
operations.  Among  the  machines  exhibited,  “Kirby’s 
American,”  and  “  Wood’s  Improved,”  occupied  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  These  were  respectively  presented  by 
D.  M.  Osborn,  proprietor  of  the  former,  and  Walter 
A.  Wood,  the  gentlemanly  manufacturer  of  the  latter. 
The  “  Buckeye  Machine  ”  was  exhibited  bj’  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  agent,  James  Walker,  of  Schenectady,  and 
fully  sustained  its  previous  reputation  in  this  trial. 
Harvey  Smith,  agent  of  R.  L.  Howard,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  “Ketchum’s  Mower,”  presented  one  of 
those  machines,  and  its  management  was  artistic  and 
beautiful.  The  exhibitors  of  the  several  machines  met 
and  parted  with  the  utmost  good  will  and  friendly  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  specta- 
tators,  pronounced  the  trial  successfull  and  satisfactory, 
so  much  so  that  twelve  machines  were  sold  upon  the 
ground. 

Trial  of  the  Steam  Plow. — The  trial  of  a  new 
steam  plow  recently  took  place  near  Philadelphia.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Lancaster.  It  is  at¬ 
tached  to  an  engine  18  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and 
weighing  7  tons,  with  upright  tubular  boiler.  The  en¬ 
gine  rests  on  an  iron  drum  six  feet  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  long,  inside  of  which  is  an  axle  extending  from  end 
to  end.  The  plows  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  lift  up  when  the  machino  is  turning  at 
the  end  of  a  furrow,  being  turned  and  hacked  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  common  carriage.  The  two  fore  wheels 
are  iron  drums  34  feet  in  diameter  and  15  inches  face, 
to  prevent  the  engine  from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the 
ground.  The  machine  turned  over  eight  furrows  at  a 
time,  each  a  foot  wide  and  of  ample  depth,  going  at  a 
speed  that  showed  it  capable  of  plowing  several  acres 
per  hour.  The  work  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  and  spectators. 

Another  Promising  Seedling  Strawberry. — 
Chancey  Miller,  of  the  Church  Family  of  Shakers  in 
Watervliet,  presented  us  last  week,  a  basket  of  straw¬ 
berries,  from  a  seedling  raised  by  D.  A.  Buckingham, 
of  the  same  family,  with  which  we  were  so  well  pleased, 
and  with  his  account  of  its  productiveness,  that  we  rode 
out  to  the  Shakers  to  examine  it.  We  found  the  plant 
a  very  vigorous  grower,  and  fully  equalling  Wilson’s 


Albany  in  productiveness,  while  the  berries  were  of  a  I 
larger  size  and  brighter  color,  but  less  solid,  and  not  so 
acid  as  the  Wilson.  Should  it,  upon  further  trial  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  fulfill  the  anticipations  excited  by  its 
present  appearance,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  number  of  our  really  choice  varieties.  The 
plants,  we  believe,  will  not  be  for  sale  until  after  another 
year’s  trial. 

Gratifying  Memento. — The  senior  editor  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  presents  his  thanks  to  Dr.  John 
R.  Woods  of  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  for  a  very 
beautiful  walking-stick,  received  last  week,  wrought  by 
hand  from  the  root  and  wood  of  the  Cornus  florida,  cut 
at  Montioello,  near  the  last  resting  place  of  Jefferson. 

Grapevines  bearing  Potato  Balls. — H.  Holmes 
of  Stafford  Springs,  Conn  ,  assures  us  that  whenever  he 
plants  potatoes  near  his  grapevines,  the  grapes  are 
spoiled,  and  resemble  potato  balls.  Several  others,  he 
states,  have  observed  the  same  results.  He  wants  to 
know  if  they  mix.  They  cannot  “mix,”  for  there  is 
not  the  slightest  affinity  between  the  grape  and  the  po¬ 
tato— no  dicotyledonous  plants  are  more  widely  separa¬ 
ted  in  their  natures,  and  a  cross  between  them  would  be 
as  difficult  as  one  between  the  owl  and  the  whooping 
crane.  If  the  grapes  are  “spoiled,”  it  must  have  been 
in  consequence  of  the  vine  losing  its  leaves,  preventing 
the  fruit  from  maturing,  or  some  other  stoppage  of 
growth.  We  have  known  grapes  to  grow  near  potatoes 
in  numberless  instances,  with  no  detriment  whatever, 
except  what  might  be  expected  from  one  plant  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  other,  as  always  occurs  when  two  occupy 
the  same  ground. 

Statistics  of  Agriculture. — Figures  are  reliable, 
and  although  their  results  may  sometimes  startle,  yet 
they  are  facts.  By  them  we  are  able  to  judge,  form 
opinions  and  decide,  and  in  no  way  can  such  valuable 
and  trustworthy  information  be  gathered  in  regard  to 
our  Agricultural  resources,  as  by  actual  statistics.  We 
noticed  recently  the  statistics  of  farm  products  in  Ash¬ 
tabula  county,  Ohio,  which  contains  twenty-eight  towns, 
and  have  carefully  gono  over  the  figures  to  obtain  the 
averages  per  acre.  They  are  :  wheat,  10  1  7,  bushels  ; 
rye,  10;  barley,  10|  nearly;  buckwheat,  1 2A ;  corn, 
381,  and  a  fraction  over;  oats,  121,  and  a  little  over. 
The  average  of  hay  is  nearly  one  and  a-half  tons  per 
acre. 

Dogs  and  Bell  Sheep. — An  Indiana  sheep  farmer 
says,  that  a  number  of  sheep  wearing  bells,  in  any 
flock,  will  keep  away  dogs — he  would  allow  ten  bell 
sheep  to  every  hundred,  or  hundred  and  fifty.  When 
sheep  are  alarmed,  they  run  together  in  a  compact 
body,  in  which  act  all  the  bells  are  rung  at  once,  which 
frightens  the  dog,  or  makes  him  think  some  one  is  on 
his  track — so  he  leaves  without  taking  mutton. 

Musquitt  Grass. — We  are  indebted  to  J.  II.  Sin¬ 
gleton  of  Waxahachie,  Ellis  county,  Texas,  for  a  paper 
of  the  seed  of  this  grass.  He  states  that  it  grows  there 
all  winter,  and  affords  as  good  grazing  as  their  wheat 
and  barley,  and  he  thinks  will  make  a  fine  hay.  He 
wishes  to  procure  turnip  seed,  and  will  exchange  for  it 
any  of  the  floral  or  vegetable  productions  of  Texas. 
Will  not  some  of  our  correspondents  undertake  the  ex¬ 
change  7 

American  Farmer’s  Magazine.— In  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  this  work,  Prof.  J.  A.  Nash,  who  has  been  its  edi¬ 
tor  and  proprietor  for  some  time,  says  in  the  course  of  a 
long  article  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  the  cause, 

“  Exchanges  will  please  direct  no  longer  to  the  Plow, 
Loom  and  Anvil,  or  American  Farmers'  Magazine , 
as  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  return  the  favor.”  We 
exceedingly  regret  this,  as  it  has  been  a  publication  of 
ability  and  practical  worth.  The  subscription  list  is 
transferred  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  Mr. 
Nash  intimates  that  his  pen  may  be  recognized  among 
■*.  the  editorial  contributions  to  that  journal. 

<  Changing  Pastures. — Remember  that  it  is  of  the 
V  greatest  importance  at  this  season,  that  your  sheep 


should  be  often  changed  from  one  pasture  to  another. 
If  you  have  but  one  pasture,  it  would  be  better  to  di¬ 
vide  it,  and  keep  your  flock  in  one  part  a  week,  and 
then  change  them  to  the  other.  This  would  be  vastly 
better  for  the  sheep,  and  would  keep  them  healthy  and 
in  excellent  order. 


The  Roller  on  Corn  Ground. — A  writer  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer ,  who  used  a  roller  for  the  first  time 
the  present  season,  is  delighted  with  its  effect  on  his  corn 
ground.  “  Once  rolling,”  he  says,  “puts  the  ground  in 
better  order  than  several  times  harrowing,  for  it  crushes 
all  the  large  lumps,  so  that  when  you  come  to  mark, 
plow  and  hoe,  the  ground  is  level,  and  there  are  no 
lumps  in  the  way.” 

Tan  Bark  for  Potatoes. — This  subject  is  brought 
before  the  farmers  of  England,  by  a  communication  in 
the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Mr.  R.  B.  Bamford  claims 
thirty- five  years  practice  and  experience  in  this  matter; 
and  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  his  method  of  using 
it,  which  is  in  brief  the  following  ;  He  does  not  cut  his 
potatoes  for  setting,  but  sets  them  whole,  and  the  largest 
he  can  select.  The  rows  are  thirty  inches  apart  and 
the  potatoes  are  put  nine  inches  from  each  other  in  the 
row.  The  land  is  plowed  only  eight  inches  deep,  treads 
the  manure  firmly  in  the  furrows,  puts  in  the  tubers, 
and  covers  them  in  with  tan  refuse,  nine  inches  deep, 
instead  of  earthing  up.  In  this  way  he  reports  that  in 
1857,  he  raised  67-5  bushels  of  potatoes — not  a  rotten 
one  among  them — to  the  acre,  with  nothing  but  waste 
tan  as  a  covering.  This  is  of  great  importance,  the  tan 
refuse  being  of  little  or  no  value,  and  if  it  can  be  put  to 
so  important  and  advantageous  a  use  as  in  this  case,  it 
should  be  widely  known  and  practiced. 

Good  Fleeces  of  Sheep. — Mr.  Norman  Bottom  of 
Shaftsbury,  Vt.jhas  one  of  the  finest  flocks  of  sheep  to 
be  found  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  H<5  has  just 
sheared  two  hundred,  the  fleeces  weighing  from  five  to 
twelve  pounds.  He  keeps  the  Merino  breed,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  there  cannot  be  found  fleeces  that,  average 
better  or  of  finer  quality.  The  secret  of  his  success 
in  the  wool-growing  department  is,  that  he  is  careful  in 
the  selection  of  his  sheep,  and  provides  plenty  for  their 
subsistence.  Ilis  farm  in  every  respect  is  a  model  of 
order  and  convenience.  G.  IV.  Witliannstown,  Mass. 

Gladding’s  Hay  Elevator.— In  regard  to  this  fork 
for  pitching  hay  by  horse-power,  as  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  249,  present  vol.  Co.  Gent.,  John  John¬ 
ston  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  have  seen 
Gladding’s  Hay  Elevator,  or  rather  Horse  Pitch-fork, 
in  operation,  and  believe  it  will  prove  a  wonderful  labor- 
saving  machine,  especially  in  large  barns,  or  for  making 
stacks.  I  believe  wherever  tried,  it  will  be  found  pro¬ 
fitable  for  this  purpose.” 


Salt  Under  Barns  Injurious  to  Pigs. — I  had 
eight  very  nice  pigs,  of  good  size,  and  nearly  nine 
weeks  old,  when  they  acquired  a  habit  of  crawling 
through  the  pen  and  roaming  at  large  about  the  farm- 
buildings.  Their  attention  seemed  attracted  to  the 
ground  under  the  barn  — which  had  been  built  but  four 
years.  Most  all  day  they  would  remain  under  the  bam 
rooting  in  the  salt  ground,  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  they  would  come  out  to  eat.  They  became  sick, 
and  I  removed  them  to  a  close  yard  ;  but  their  bodies 
became  lank  and  yellow.  Four  of  them  died,  but  the 
others  after  being  sick  a  long  while  got  better.  I  would 
warn  farmers  not  to  let  their  pigs  run  under  barns,  and 
root  in  the  salt  dirt  contained  there.  C.  Mather. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Sowing  Grain. — With  your  permission  I  will  give 
you  my  way  of  sowing  grain,  which  I  think  has  some 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  way.  I  sow  grain  all  one 
way — that  is,  walk  across  the  field  and  cast  my  grain 
with  my  right  hand — then  moving  my  stake  three  or 
four  paces,  walk  back  and  cast  my  grain  with  my  left 
hand.  This  may  not  seem  to  be  so  easily  done,  but  let 
any  one  take  a  bushel  of  grain,  and  go  on  to  the  barn 
floor  and  cast  the  grain  with  his  left  hand,  and  he  will 
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gee  that  the  thing  is  easily  learned.  I  sow  all  my  grain 
in  this  way,  and  generally  get  it  on  very  even.  Some  of 
the  advantages  are  as  follows — the  labor  is  not  all  per¬ 
formed  with  one  hand.  Grain  can  be  sowed  more  even. 
It  is  desirable  to  sow  grain  with  the  wind.  W.  Alle¬ 
gany  Co .,  N.  Y. 

Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry. — As  we  have  just 
passed  through,  as  I  think,  an  extraordinarily  good  sea¬ 
son  for  strawberries,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  some 
tall  stories  about  this  delicious  fruit.  Not  having  heard 
any  as  yet,  I  thought  I  would  begin  with  my  experience. 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  I  purchased  of  Mr.  Win.  Thor- 
burn  of  you  city,  50  plants  of  the  Albany  Wilson  Seed¬ 
ling.  I  set  them  out  in  rather  poorish  sandy  soil,  and 
to  my  own  shame  gave  the  cultivation  of  the  same  sort, 
thereby  losing  either  four  or  five  plants.  This  season  I 
have  picked  and  measured  one  bushel  or  32  quarts  of 
of  berries  from  them,  and  should  think  that  at  least 
three  quarts  more  have  been  given  away  as  samples, 
&c.  The  ground  they  occupied  is  9  by  15  feet,  mea¬ 
sured  with  a  tape  line.  At  the  same  rate,  an  acre 
would  yield  322  bushels  and  about  22  quarts.  Albert 
Van  VoASt.  Pond  Grove,  Schenectady,  July  12 th 

Refuse  of  Tanneries  as  Manure. — At  a.  late 
meeting  of  the  Farmer’s  Club  of  Little  Falls,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  using  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  hair,  fleshings, 
lime,  A-c.,  for  agricultural  purposes  was  discussed,  and 
one  member  said  he  had  used  hair  on  grain  and  grass 
with  the  most  marked  effect.  He  had  spread  it  thinly 
and  harrowed  in  with  spring  wheat,  and  produced  the 
best  crop  he  had  ever  raised,  or  seen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Upon  grass  its  effects  had  been  very  distinct  and 
lasting.  Applied  upon  the  top  of  an  unproductive  dry 
ridge  of  land,  it  had  produced  a  very  luxuriant  growth, 
and  without  any  other  application,  the  dark  green  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  sward  had  scarcely  abated  since  1847. 
On  com  its  application  had  not  been  so  successful.  It 
might  have  been  owing  to  the  manner  of  applying. 

Currant  Wine. — We  publish  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  a  most  excellent  recipe  for  making  Currant  Wine. 
The  communication  was  accompanied  by  two  bottles  of 
wine  made  after  this  recipe — one  in  1857,  and  the  other 
in  1858.  The  wine  has  been  tried  by  several  good 
judges,  all  of  whom  concur  in  pronouncing  it  a  very 
superior  article,  and  far  better,  as  well  as  more  whole¬ 
some  than  the  wines  to  be  procured  at  the  shops  under 
the  various  foreign  names  attached  to  the  compounds 
sold  for  grape  wines. 

Milking  Young  Cows. — A  recent  agricultural  writer 
has  said  that  young  cows,  the  first  year  they  give  milk, 
may  be  made  with  careful  milking  and  good  keeping, 
to  give  milk  almost  any  length  of  time  deemed  desira¬ 
ble  ;  but  that  if  allowed  to  dry  up  early  in  the  fall,  they 
will,  if  thej'  have  a  calf  at  the  same  season,  dry  up  at 
the  same  time  each  succeeding  year,  and  nothing  but 
extra  feed  will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time. 

Chufa  or  Earth  Almond. — This  spring  I  took  some 
pains  to  a  procure  a  few  Chufas  or  Earth  Almonds — 
planted  them  in  my  garden,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  them  grow  so  finely,  anticipating  a  valuable  crop 
next  fall.  A  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  mine  wished  me 
to  examine  his  garden,  and  such  a  sight  I  never  saw. 
Every  inch  of  ground  was  filled  with  what  he  called 
“nut  grass.”  1  examined  and  compared  both  top  and 
bottom  with  my  Chufas,  and  found  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing.  He  has  tried  for  the  last  three  years 
with  plow,  hoe,  fork,  and  rake,  to  clear  the  ground,  but 
in  vain,  and  has  now  given  it  up  in  despair.  Should 
any  of  your  readers  wish  for  a  sample  of  this  pest,  next 
fall  I  will  gladly  supply  them  free  of  charge.  As  for 
my  own,  the  spade  I  hope  has  cleared  my  garden  before 
it  is  too  late.  Henry  F.  Gifford.  Falmouth,  Mass 

Sorrel. — Sorrel  hay  should  be  cut  the  first  of  the 
season,  and  if  you  have  any  pieces  of  grass  in  which 
considerable  sorrel  is  found,  be  sure  and  put  your  scythe 
into  it  at  the  first  of  your  haying.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this :  sorrel  furnishes  a  great  amount  of 


seed,  and  if  cut  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  the  seed  will 
be  saved  from  the  ground,  and  add  value  to  the  fodder. 

By  cutting  it  early,  its  value  is  almost  nearly  doubled, 
and  if  properly  cured,  makes  one  of  the  best  and  most 
palatable  fodders  for  sheep,  of  anything  which  your  farm 
affords  in  the  shape  of  hay.  Do  not  neglect  this  until 
it  is  dead  ripe,  when  the  seed  will  be  scattered  on  the 
ground,  and  the  stalks  make  but  poor  food  for  stock. 

Management  of  Oxen — Backing. —  A  scene  often 
witnessed  is  described  by  a  visitor  at  an  Agricultural 
Fair.  A  trial  of  w'orking  oxen  took  place  in  which  they 
drew  well,  but  on  attempting  to  back  a.  heavy  load,  a 
sad  want  of  training  was  manifest  both  in  oxen  and 
drivers.  “  Instead  of  the  driver  quietly  giving  them 
the  word,  the  whip  was  generally  applied  without  stint 
before  the  animals  were  prepared  to  answer  the  demand 
upon  them,  and  in  some«eases  even  before  the  wordwa3 
heard.  What  can  a  pair  of  oxen  be  expected  to  do,  if 
at  every  second  step,  they  are  obliged  to  dodge  a  stroke 
of  the  lash  applied  about  the  head  and  face  ?  Such 
management  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  strong,  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  such  as  is  required  in  the  operation  of 
backing  a  load.” 

Strawberries. — We  have  just  got  through  with  our 
strawberries,  of  w  hich  there  is  a  great  many  raised  in 
this  county.  There  was  as  many  as  90,000  half-pint 
baskets  sent  from  Ramsey  Station  in  one  night,  and  the 
season  lasts  about  28  days.  They  were  sent  to  New- 
York  market,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  all  parts, 
west,  north  and  east,  and  sell  for  from  one  cent  up  to  3£ 
cents  per  basket.  The  kind  we  mostly  grow  are  called 
the  Scotch  Runners  and  the  Iiautbois.  J.  T.  Ramsey, 
Bergen  Co.,  N  J. 

The  Milk  Business. — Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  milk  business  by  the  quantity  which 
arrives  in  New-York  daily  through  one  channel.  About 
240  single  and  double  wagons  cross  the  Jersey  City 
ferry  every  night  for  their  supply  of  milk,  which  ar¬ 
rives  principally  by  the  New-York  and  Erie  road.  The 
wagons  average  18  cans  of  40  quarts  each,  making  a 
total  of  176,800  quarts.  The  freight  upon  milk  on  the 
N.  Y.  and  Erie  road  amounts  to  about  $1,000  per  day. 

Iowa  Farmers’  College. — Weleam  from  the  Mus¬ 
catine  Journal,  that  this  institution  has  been  located  in 
Story  county,  thirty  miles  north  of  Des  Moines  city,  and 
nine  miles  west  of  Nevada,  the  county  seat  of  Story. 
The  site  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  There  are  640  acres  of  land  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  $5,400. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.  Fair. — At  the  late  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Ag.  Society,  Hon.  Calvin 
T.  IIui.bard  was  elected  President,  and  Geo.  C.Bogue 
Treasurer,  and  L.  E.  B.  Winslow,  Secretary.  The 
28th,  29tli  and  30th  of  Sept,  were  fixed  upon  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  next  Fair  of  the  Society,  l.  e.  b.  w. 

Wheat  Crop  in  Western  Nkw-Yop.k. — The  Rural 
New-  Yorker  says  that  wheat  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  will  be  harvested  the  present  week,  and  adds: 
The  result,  thus  far, 'has  been  most  favorable,  where  the 
proper  conditions  were  observed  as  to  varieties,  soil,  and 
time  of  seeding — except  in  localities  where  the  wheat 
was  affected  by  the  severe  June  frost.  Indeed,  during 
the  past  ten  days  we  have  seen  as  fine  fields  of  wheat 
in  this  county  as  were  grown  before  the  appearance 
of  the  midge.  Many  of  these  bid  fair  to  produce  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  first  quality  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Among  others,  we  examined  several  fields  of  Dayton 
wheat,  the  product  of  seed  brought  from  Ohio  last  fall 
by  Capt.  R.  Fi.iNNof  Le  Roy.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety  • 
— a  whtie  bald  wheat,  with  short,  stiff  straw,  and  if  it 
acclimates  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean,  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  in  this  region.  Elisha  Harmon,  Esq.,  of 
Wheatland,  has  seventy  acres  of  this  variety,  which  we 
think  will  average  at  least  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
We  are  aware  that  “  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum¬ 
mer” — that  the  present  season  has  been  remarkably 
favorable  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  wheat 
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plant — yet.,  from  information  obtained  last  season  and 
this,  from  observation  and  reliable  cultivators,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  former  great  staple  of  this  section  of 
the  Union,  can  still  be  successfully  and  profitably  culti¬ 
vated. 

Thick  asii  Thin  Seeding. — Mr.  Mechi  and  some 
others  in  England,  have  taken  the  ground  that  thin 
seeding  is  the  best  for  rich  and  highly  cultivated  lands. 
This  may  be  true  of  winter  wheat  if  sown  early,  but  it 
does  not  apply  well  to  all  spring-sown  grains.  Oats,  for 
instance,  should  be  sown  most  thickly  on  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  land,  as  when  sown  thinly  they  are  more 
liable  to  fall  before  the  wind  or  heavy  rains,  in  which 
case  they  produce  little  or  no  grain. 

The  Best  Strawberries. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
New- York  Farmer’s  Club,  the  strawberry  question  was 
again  introduced,  and  the  following  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  report  the 
best  six  varieties,  was  read,  and,  after  a  long  discussion, 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  five,  of  which  G.  W.  Huntsmen  was  chairman : 

1.  Wilson’s  Albany — Its  primary  good  qualities  are  : 
productiveness,  size,  and  firm,  juicy  flesh.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  too  acid  for  the  taste  of  many. 

2.  Longworth’s  Prolific— Early,  large,  and  of  excellent 
flavor  ;  only  moderately  productive  ;  sometimes  running 
too  much  to  leaf. 

3.  Hooker’s  8eedling — Good  size;  of  a  rich,  sweet 
flavor  ;  moderately  productive  (some  say  very  produc¬ 
tive.) 

4.  McAvoy’s  Superior — Productive,  large,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor  ;  berries  often  defective  in  form. 

5.  Hovey’s  Seedling — This  variety  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  Its  only  defect  is  dryness  and  want 
of  high  flavor. 

6  I>.irr’s  New  Pine— Of  exquisite  flavor  ;  medium 
size;  only  moderately  productive  ;  plants  want  vigor  and 
hardiness. 
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Nebraska  Territory, 

Ohio, . 

Pennsylvania, _ 

South  Carolina, _ 

Tennessee,. . 

Vermont, . . 

Wisconsin, . 


Montgomery,  .. 

Kingston, . 

Sacramento,  ... 
New  Haven,... 

Atlanta, . 

Freeport,  _ 

New- Albany, .. 
Oskaloosa,  .... 
Lexington,  .... 

Augusta, _ 

Frederic  City,. 

Detroit, . 

St.  Louis, _ 

Dover, . 

Elizabeth, _ 

Albany,  .. 
Nebraska  City 
Zanesville,.. .  .. 
Philadelphia,  .. 

Columbia, _ 

Nashville, . 

Burlington,  .... 
Milwaukie,  .... 


November  15 — 18. 
September  27—30. 
Sept’ber  27— Oct.  6, 
October  11—14. 
October  24—  28. 
September  5—9, 
September  26—30. 
September  27 — 30. 
September  13 — 17 
September  20—23. 
October  25—28. 
October  4 — 7. 

Sept’ her  26— Oct.  1. 
October  5—7. 
September  13 — 16. 
October  4 — 7. 

,  September  21— 23. 
September  20—23. 
September  27—30. 
November  8 — 11. 
October  5—7. 
September  13—16. 
September  26—30. 


Recipe  for  Elderberry  Wine. 

Messrs.  Eds.— As  the  season  for  making  Elderberry 
Wine  is  fast  approaching,  I  would  give,  through  your 
columns,  an  excellent  recipe  for  making  it. 

The  berries,  when  ripe,  are  first  picked  by  the  stems, 
then  stript  with  the  hand,  or  trimmed  close  with  shears. 
Next  they  are  mashed  fine,  which  can  be  done  by  means 
of  a  stick  in  the  form  of  a  pestle.  Let  them  remain  until 
the  next  day,  when  the  juice  is  pressed  out  slowly  in  a 
cheese  press,  or  any  other  convenient  way.  Next  boil 
the  juices  “twenty  minutes  ;”  skim  it,  and  add  four  lbs. 
white  sugar  to  a  gallon.  When  milk  warm,  add  a  small 
piece  of  white  bread  crust  that  has  been  dipped  in  yeast. 
Let  it  stand  three,  days,  remove  the  crust,  and  the  wine 
is  ready  for  bottling.  Age  improves  it.  Mrs.  M.  E.  C. 

P.  8.  —  In  the  article  on  cheesemaking,  page  19,  instead 
of  rock  salt,  it  should  have  been  “  blown  salt.” — Warner, 
N.  II. 


Saving  Seed  Corn. 


Good  seed  is  as  important  to  insure  the  farmer  a 
crop,  as  good  soil  and  thorough  cultivation.  Without 
the  latter  he  cannot  expect  a  large  crop  ;  and  without 
the  former  he  can  expect  to  have  none.  The  proper 
saving  of  good  seed,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  and  at  once  becomes  an  object  of  at¬ 
tention  and  regard. 

The  frost,  which  was  so  severe  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  this  season, — and  which  will  be  remembered 
as  the  “Great  June  Frost  of  ’59,” — damaged  the 
growing  corn  a  great  deal  ;  but  it  is  now  starting  up 
again,  and  if  we  have  favorable  weather  during  the 
present  month  and  August,  with  two  weeks  of  good 
weather  in  September,  we  shall  yet  have  a  crop  of 
corn.  With  this  prospect  in  view,  a  word  on  the 
proper  mode  of  saving  corn  for  seed  may  be  in  place. 

We  believe  it  is  a  general  practice  for  farmers,  when 
they  are  husking,  to  save  out  the  best  and  largest  ears 
for  seed.  This  will  do  very  well,  but  the  better  plan 
is,  and  one  by  which  the  corn  will  be  forwarded  seve¬ 
ral  days  earlier,  to  save  it  in  the  field.  Our  plan  has 
been  for  several  years,  to  go  over  the  fields  when  the 
first  ears  begin  to  be  glazed,  and  then  gather  those 
that  lock  the  most  forward,  and  seem  to  be  the  best 
filled  out.  If  they  are  not  fully  ripe,  it  will  be  just 
as  good,  by  hanging  the  ears  in  a  place  where  they 
will  thoroughly  dry  ;  and  many  farmers  have  assured 
us  of  the  superiority  of  the  seed  thus  gathered.  We 
would  recommend  this  as  the  best  method  for  farmers 
to  save  their  seed  corn. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  save  more  than  what  is 
wanted  for  your  own  use  in  one  year — for  if  the  crop 
should  fail  to  fully  mature  for  seed,  as  it  does  some 
years— there  would  be  a  use  for  what  you  did  not  use 
the  year  before. 

Speaking  of  corn:— an  experienced  and  careful 
farmer  once  said  to  the  writer,  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  plant  the  whole  of  the  corn  on  an  ear.  We  asked 
his  explanation,  and  he  said  :  “  You  know  some  farm¬ 
ers  always  shell  off  the  corn  from  the  tip  end  of  the  cob 
when  planting,  which  they  throw  aside.  I  used  to 
do  so,  but  have  learned  better.  When  I  followed  that 
plan,  my  corn  was  not  well  filled,  but  every  cob  had  a 
snout  one  or  two  inches  long  Since  I  have  planted 
all  together,  it  is  well  filled  out,  and  every  ear  is  plump 
and  full.  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  it  is  so.” 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  noticed  this  ? 


Deep  Culture  a.  Means  of  Warming  (lie  Soil. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  fur¬ 
nishes  an  able  article  upon  this  subject,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract : 

“  We  all  know  that  heat  and  moisture  are  the  two 
elements  of  decomposition  and  rapid  growth,  as  shown 
in  tropical  countries.  Deep  and  loose  cultivation  tends 
to  this  result.  Possibly  the  action  of  light  may  also  be 
important.  One  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  market- 
garden  vegetation,  is  depth  of  cultivation,  combined 
with  the  subterranean  heat  of  the  decomposing  manure; 
and  wherever  there  is  heat,  moisture  is  attracted.  The 
necessity  for  a  more  perfect  cultivation  is  obvious ;  even 
on  a  fallow  you  may  pick  up  small,  hard  knobs  or  clods, 
which  on  breaking  into  fragments,  exhibit  a  little  trea¬ 
sure  of  unexplored  and  unavailed  of  territory,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  great  Jethro  Tull’s  principle  of  infinitessima- 
bility  in  cultivation.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  use  of 
Croskill’s  clod-crusher  in  very  dry  weather,  for  the 
breaking  of  obstinate  clods.” 
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FEED  MILLS  of  the  Colmant  Ross’  Burr  Stone,  and 
other  styles,  for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot  100  Mur- 
ray-st.,  New- York.  HENRY  F  DIBBLEE. 

ITWkry  Farmer shoulu  own  and  read  PI, AIN  AND 
1/  PLEASANTTALK  ABOUT  FRUIT,  FLOWERS 
AND  FARMING”  It  gives  valuable  information 
about  tub  successful.  Cultivation  of  Wheat,  Corn, 
Rye,  Oats.  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  &o.  The  proper 
MAN  AG  EM  ENT  OF  CATTLE— A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  SkEDS, 

Fruits  and  Flowers.  How  to  transplant  and  Prune 
Trees  and  Vines,  Grafting,  &c.  Full  information 
about  Blight  add  Insects,  &.C.,  &c.,  &c. 

“  PLAIN  and  PLEASANT  TALK  about  FRUITS, 
FLOWERS  AND  FARMING,”  written  by  HENRY 
WARD  BEECHER,  who  to  his  already  renowned 
reputation  as  a  Preacher,  Orator  and  Author,  must 
now  be  added  that  of  a  Practical  Farmer  and  Gar¬ 
dener —  FOR  SUCH  he  is  AND  HAS  BEEN.  1  VOLUME,  PRICE 
$1.25.  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Agents,  or 
sent  by  Mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 
DERBY  &  JACKSON, 

July  14 — w&mlt..  Publishers,  New-York. 

HORSE  POWERS,  Threshers,  Saw-Mills,  Fan-Mills’ 
& c.,  for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  Murray-st. 
New-York.  HENRY  F  DIBBLEE. 


PRINCE’S  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE.— 

The  44th  Edition  is  now  ready  with  Descriptions  of 
142  Select  Varieties,  and  directions  for  culture.  Appli¬ 
cants  by  mail  enclosing  10  cents  in  stamps,  will  receive  a 
copy.  The  New  Catalogue  of  150  varieties  of  Native 
Grapes,  and  Paeonies,  both  Tree  and  Herbaceous,  Dah¬ 
lias,  &c.,  will  soon  be  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  the  same 
terms.  WM,  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing, 

July  21 — w&mlt.  New-York. 

TT'XCELSIOR  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

XL/  The  subscriber  has  a  Strawberry  lie  has  been  culti¬ 
vating  for  several  seasons,  to  which,  from  its  many  good 
qualities,  he  Iuib  concluded  to  give  the  above  name.  The 
plants  are  very  strong  growers,  perfectly  hardy,  standing 
our  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s  heat  without  any  protec¬ 
tion.  Fruit  very  large,  bright  scarlet  red,  emitting  a  de¬ 
lightful  aromatic  odor,  with  a  mild,  delicious  pine  apple 
flavor  :  firm  flesh,  sufficiently  so  to  bear  transportation 
500  miies  to  market — a  good  bearer,  surpassing  any  other 
berry  for  profit  I  know  of.  I  sold  my  crop  of  them  this 
year  readily  for  25  cents  per  q uart,  at  home.  I  have  a  few 
thousand  plaiits-I  have  concluded  to  offer  for  sale  this 
fall,  at  a  fair  living  price,  say  $3.00  per  hundred,  $20  per 
thousand,  for  cash  with  the  order.  Address 

O.  HEFFRON, 

July  14 — weow3tmlt.  South  Salem,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 


“The  Best  in  the  World.” 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  HORSE  POWERS, 
THRESHERS,  and  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS 
Combined,  CIDER  AND  SAW  MILLS,  &c.,  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  second  to  no  others,  and  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  testimonials  where  they  have  been  exhibited.  We 
have  manufactured  them  for  the  last  6  years,  and  they  are 
warranted  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  every  respect. 


PRICES  FOR  1859-60. 

Two-Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  complete, . $160.00 

One-Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  complete, .  128  00 

Two  Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  Cleaner  combi’d,  245.00 

Cider  Mill,  (Krauser’s  Patent,) .  40.00 

Saw  Mill .  37.00 

Bands  alone,-- _ _ 5.00 

For  further  information,  address 


-A-  V/ a  iui  vuvi  uiiuuuatiuii,  auuicno 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

Manufactrers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Implements  and  i 
Machines.  June2  ~w8tm3t 


PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

Government  Brand  and  Weight ;  SUPERPHOS¬ 
PHATE  OF  LIME  and  BONE  DUST,  for  sale  by 

A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  1 — ni2t  No.  34  Cliff-street,  New-York. 

X)  U  C  K  -  E  Y  E  MOWER! 
A.  F.  MAYHER  CO., 

TNo.  54  Vesey-Street,  JST ew-Y orH, 
Now  offer  to  the  Farmers, 

THE  BUCKEYE  MOWING  MACHINE, 
Which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  from  us. 
The  Machine  is  warranted  to  work  well,  or  no  sale. 
Farmers  wanting 

Mowing,  or  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  Harvest- 
'.ng  Tools,  Agricultural  Implements , 

Seeds  or  Fertilizers , 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  at  the 
[Yew  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 
Seed  Store,  IVo.  54  Vesey-st.,  New.Y’orU, 

Between  Broadway  and  Greenwich  sts.,  near  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  and  Astor  House,  north  side  of  the  city  of 
New-York.  A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

No.  54  Vesey-st.,  New-York. 
6J7F”  Send  for  Circular.  Remember  No.  54  Vesey-st. 
May26 — w&m  tf. 


hickoks 
NOV  21 


HICKOK’S  patent  portable 

CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL  AND  PRESS. 

This  sterling  machine,  which  from  the  test  of  several 
years  has  proved  itself  superior  in  point  of  simplicity  and 
efficiency  to  anything  in  the  market,  is  now  ready  for  the 
apple  harvest  of  1859. 

It  is  made  if  possible  better  than  ever,  and  where  there 
are  no  agents  farmers  will  do  well  to  send  to  the  manufac¬ 
tory  early  for  a  circular.  We  also  make  large  iron  press 
screws  from  3  inch  diameter  and  4  feet  long,  to  six  inch 
diameter  and  8  feet  long,  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 
W.  O.  IIICKOK,  Eagle  Works, 

July  21— w!4m3t. _ Harmburgh,  Pa. 

Opposition  fare  reduced 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 
BETWEEN  NEW-YORK  AND  ALBANY 
The  Steamer  KNICKER 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson- 
st,,  New-York,  every  Monday 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  r.  m.;  the  Steamer 
HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Hancox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  p.  m. 

Travelers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agents  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  forwarded  prompt- 
y  ELI  HUNT  Agent— Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 
G.  W.  STEVENS,  282  Broadway,  Albany 
March  10,  1859 — \v&.m9ii)8 
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STRAW  AND  STALK  CUTTERS  for  hand  or  horse 
power,  for  sale  at- Agricultural  Depot,  100  M array. st., 
New  York.  HENRY  F.  D1BBLEE. 

Hay  and  grain  protectors. 

The  subscribers  have  for  four  years,  by  extensive 
correspondence,  by  practical  observation,  and  by  many 
experiments,  endeavored  to  obtain  information  that  would 
be  a  guide  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  Ray  and  Grain 
Covers,  and  we  now  offer  the  results  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  to  the  public.  We  know  that  our  Protectors  are  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  community.  As  to  the  utility  of 
the  covers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  intelligent  farmers 
in  every  part  of  our  country. 

Orders  for  samples  or  covers  should  be  forwarded  at 
once.  CHASES  &  FAY, 

Mayt>T-weow2twStm3t  233  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GUANO  ! — The  superiority  of  Phosphatic 
over  Ammoniacal  Fertilizers  in  restoring  fertility  to 
worn  out  lands,  is  now  well  understood.  The  subscribers 
call  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  the  Swan  Island  Guano , 
which,  for  richness  in  phosphates  and  organic  matter,  and 
its  solubility,  is  unsurpassed. 

For  sale  at  $30  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A  liberal  discount 
will  be  made  by  the  cargo. 

Circulars,  with  directions  for  use,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  our  office.  FOSTER  &.  STEPHENSON, 

65  Beaver-st.,  New- York, 
Agents  for  the  “Atlantic  and  Pacific  Guano  Co.” 
June  26— w26tm6t 


Lawton  blackberry  t  0 

obtain  the  original  variety  for  field  or  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  address  WM.  LAWTON,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

USS"  Circulars,  with  ample  directions,  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants,  free.  Aug.  1 — m!2t. 


B 


ERK  SHIRE  PIG  S.— I  have  now 

another  choice  lot  for  sale— $5  at  6  weeks. 

Mar31 — w6tm2t  WM.  J.  PETTEE,  Lakeville,  Ct. 


Commercial  agents  wanted. 

Able  and  honest  men  from  New-England  or  New- 
York.  A.  W.  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  feb.10-6. 


yiKGINIA  FARM  LAND  S.— 

’  There  are  desirable  FARMS  for  sale,  at,  $10  to  $20 
per  acre,  within  a  few  hours  ride  from  Washington  City. 
Wood  is  plenty,  and  pure  soft  water  is  abundant.  Cli¬ 
mate  healthy  and  society  good.  For  particulars,  address 
L.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

JunelG — w3tm2  Maple  Valley,  Prince  William  Co.,  Va. 


I^ISH  GUANO  from  the  SoutholcI 

Works,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  put  up  in 
barrels,  at  $37.50  per  ton  of  2000.1bs.  A.  LONGETT, 
May26 — w4tm3t  34  Cliff-st..  New-York. 


ES  TING  II  OUSE  HORSE  POWER, S 
THRESHING  MACHINES, 


EXCELSIOR  FANNING  MILLS , 
For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

June  23 — w4tro3t_ 34  Cliff-st,,  New-York. 


New  and  valuable  books— 

Fan  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  stones,  wood,  plows,  and  open 
ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
pipes  ;  cost  and  number  to  the  acre  of  tiles,  &c. ,  &c. 
By  Henry  F.  French.  Price  $1.00. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  to  breed,  buy,  break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
with  a  chapter  on  Mules  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  tiie  Honey- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstroth,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated  with  seventy-seven  engravings.  Trice  $1.25. 
The  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  the  reception  of 
the  prices  named.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 


LINSLEY’S 

ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  AND  CHaKAC 
TERiSTICS  OF  MORGAN  HORSES 
By  D.  C.  Linsley — Price  551,  For  sale  at  this  office. 


►  RATT’S  PATENT  SELF-VENTILATING 

COVERED  MIL.lt- PAN. 

This  is  an  enclosed  milk  pan, 
so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  circulation  of  air  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  separation  and  rising 
of  the  cream.  By  reference  to 
tiie  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  pan  has  a  cover  ;  around  the 
lower  rim  of  this  cover  are  seve¬ 
ral  minute  perforations,  for  the 
air  to  enter,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  (as  it  may  be  called,) 
which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cover,  is  another  series 
of  perforations  for  the  air  to  escape.  When  new  milk  is 
placed  in  this  pan,  the  colder  external  air  presses  in 
through  the  lower  range  of  perforations  in  the  cover,  and 
forces  the  warm  air  out  through  the  perforations  above, 
thus  producing  the  required  circulation.  This  circulation 
of  air  will  diminish,  as  the  cooling  process  goes  on,  but 
not  cease  ;  for,  gases  being  evolved  in  the  production  of 
cream,  their  lightness  will  still  cause  the  air  to  draw  in 
through  the  lower  perforations,  and  so  continue  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ventilation. 

T1  e  value  of  this  new  milk-pan  will  he  at  once  appa¬ 
rent.  Dairymen  often  have  great  difficulty  in  protecting 
their  open  pans  from  gnats,  flies,  rat6,  mice,  snails,  lizards, 
&c.,  &c.;  and  they  cannot  cover  them,  because,  if  the  air  is 
shut  out,  the  cream  will  not  separate  from  the  milk. 

But  not  alone  to  dairymen  is  the  invention  of  value. 
In  every  family  milk  is  used  ;  and  with  one  or  more  of 
these  self-ventilating  pans,  the  best  condition  for  raising 
cream  is  secured.  Covered,  and  set  upon  a  shelf,  or  the 
cellar  floor,  the  pan  is  entirely  free  from  molestation. 
During  the  time  that  the  patent  was  pending,  in  1858.  this 
Milk-pan  was  exhibited  at  the  U.  8.  Agricultural  Fair, 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.;  at  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Fair, 
held  at  Pittsburgh  ;  and  at  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Fair,  held  at  Dover.  In  each  case  DIPLOMAS  were 
awarded. 

ARTHUR,  BURNHAM  &  GILROY, 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

117  *fe  119  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also,  Manufacturers,  under  the  Patent  of  “The  Old 
Dominion”  Coffee  Pot,  and  Arthur’s  Self  Sealing 
Fruit  Cans  and  Jars.  July  21 — w9tm2t. 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  <$-  CO., 

At  tiie  Schenectady  Agricultural  AVorks. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  Machinery  manufactured  by  us,  consisting  of  Impro¬ 
ved  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers,  for  one,  two,  and  three 
horses;  Lever  Powers  for  from  four  to  eight  horses; 
Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Threshers  with 
Vibrating  Separators,  Clover  Machines,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 
Our  machines  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  have, 
almost  without  exception, given  entire  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  used  them. 

We  have  lately  improved  the  Vibrating  Separator  by 
making  it  in  two  parts,  and  driving  it  by  a  double  crank, 
so  that  the  parts  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  counter¬ 
balancing  each  other,  so  that  the  violent  jerking  made  by 
use  of  a  single  crank,  is  avoided.  These  will  be  furnished 
only  by  special  order,  and  at  an  increased  cost  over  the 
other  kind,  when  attached  to  the  Thresher,  of  five  dollars. 
We  will  send  our  circular  containing  price  list  and  full 
descriptions  of  our  machines,  upon  application  ;  and  will 
pay  prompt  attention  to  orders  and  correspondence. 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.. 

June  30— w4tm3t.  Schenectaday,  N.  Y. 
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The  sixth  number  of  this  work  is  in  press,  and  >ve  wish 
now  to  say  a  word  to  our  advertising  friends.  The  iium- 
of  pages  devoted  to  advertisements  being  somewhat  limit¬ 
ed,  many  applications  have  each  year  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion,  and  it  is  on  this  account,  ns  well  as  in  order 
that  the  work  may  lie  completed  as  early  as  practicable, 
that  those  who  wish  for  space  in  this  department  should 
send  in  their  advertisements  immediately.  Prices  as  in 
previous  numbers  :  One  page,  twenty  dollars  ;  one-half 
page,  twelve  dollars  ;  one-third  page,  eight  dollars  ;  busi¬ 
ness  cards  from  one  to  five  dollars.  Advertisements  will 
be  handsomely  displayed,  according  to  the  room  they  are 
expected  to  occupy. 


List  of  Nurseries. 


A  Supplement  to  the  List  of  Nurseries  in  the  United 
States,  published  in  the  Illustrated  Annual  Register 
for  1859,  will  be  given  in  that  for  1860;  and  all  nursery¬ 
men  who  may  have  received  the  list,  are  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  immediately  to  J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs , 
Cayuga  Co.,  N  Y.,  any  important  additions  or  alterations 
which  may  lie  required. 

Nurserymen  or  others,  who  may  know  of  any  omis¬ 
sions,  either  of  old  or  new  nurseries,  or  discontinuances 
or  changes,  in  that  list,  would  confer  an  especial  favor  by 
furnishing  immediately  the  desired  information  and  cor¬ 
rections,  with  the  estimated  number  of  acres  occupied 
by  each,  if  known — which  is  to  embrace  tlie  number  of 
acres  actually  under  growing  nursery  trees,  and  not  the 
extent  of  land  devoted  to  this  purpose  or  intended  to  be 
occupied.  Very  small,  imperfect  or  unimportant  nur¬ 
series  need  not  be  included. 

All  who  furnish  valuable  information  will  be  supplied 
with  a  coi>v  of  the  new  Register. 


BY  RAM’S  excellent  Potato  Digger— Pays  for  itself  in 
digging  four  acres.  For  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot, 
100  Murray-st.,  New  York.  HENRY  F.  D1BBLEE. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Government  brand. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

BONE  DUST. 

For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT,  34  Ulitf-st.,  New-York. 
Aug.  1 — ni2t. 

KNOX’S  Steel  Horse  Hoe,  Carrot  Weeders,  &c.,  for 
sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  Murray-st.,  New- 
York.  HENRY'  F.  D1BBLEE. 


SO  U  T  H-D  OWN  S.— J.  C.  TAYLORS’  9th 

Annual  Sale  of  South-Down  Lambs,  will  be  held  on 
the  farm  of  J.  G  SMOCK,  near  Holmdel,  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  8th.  Lambs  all  sired  by  “  World's  Prize,”  (the 
$2000  ram.)  For  particulars,  please  send  to  me  for  circu¬ 
lars  at  Holmdel,  N.  J.  J.  C.  TAYLOR  Aug.  1 — mlt 


M APES’  Celebrated  One-Horse  Steel  Subsoil  Plows 
for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  Murray-st..,  New- 
Yoik  HENRY  F.  DIBBLES. 


Devon  cattle  for  sale. 

I  now  offer  for  sale  “  Mammon,”  3  years  old,  bred 
by  R.  H  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq  ,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from 
imported  stock  ;  is  of  good  size,  perfectly  kind,  and  lias 
proved  himself  a  sure  and  superior  stock  getter. 

“Young  Metropolitan,”  1  year  old,  bred  by  Joseph 
Juliand,  2d,  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

“  Mo.-s  Rose,”  3  years  old,  bred  by  Joseph  Juliand,  2d  ; 
now  in  calf  to  “  Metropolitan,”  a  bull  recently  sold  by  me 
to  Joseph  Cooper,  Esq  ,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Also  fifteen  superior,  high  grade  heifers,  from  1  to  4 
years  oid.  They  are  mostly  got  by  “  Metropolitan  ”  from 
grade  cows,  and  are  now  in  calf  to  “  Mammon.”  Nearly 
every  animal  offered  has  taken  from  one  to  six  prizes  at 
our  State,  County  and  other  Society  Fairs. 

If  applied  for  soon,  they  will  be  sold  upon  reasonable 
terms.  JOHN  BANKS. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  July  28— w2tmtf. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Phosphate,  Poudrette,  &c.,  for 
sale  at  Agricultural  Depot.  100  Murray-st.,  New  York. 
Aug.  1— mlt  IIENRY  F.  DIBBLEE 


PORTABLE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES  com¬ 
bined,  for  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  Murray-st., 
New  York.  HENRY  F.  DIBBLE  hi. 
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Thk  Cultivator  has  been  published  twenty-five  years. 
A  Nkw  Skribs  was  commenced  in  1863,  and  the  six  vo 
lumes  for  186  i,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post-paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

Tlie  same  publishers  issue  "Thk  Country  Gknti.bman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year.  They  also 
publish 

Thk  Illustrated  Annual  Rboistkr  op  Rural  Appairs 
— 144  pp.  12  mo.  —  price  25  cents  —  $2.00  per  dozen.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  the  nos.  for  1855.  '56 
and  ’57.  have  been  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Rural  Appairs,”— containing  440  engravings  of 
Houses,  Barns,  Out- Houses,  Animals,  Implements,  Fruits, 
&c. — price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


Manuring  Grass  Lands. 


In  no  department  of  farming  is  there  a  more  radical 
call  for  improvement,  than  in  the  management  of  our 
meadows  and  pastures.  Good  grass  crops  are  at  the 
very  foundation  of  good  husbandry.  Land  which  will 
produce  these  largely,  will  produce  grain,  corn,  and 
roots, — will  sustain  a  good  proportion  of  stock,  and  thus 
furnish  within  itself,  the  means  of  keeping  up  and  im¬ 
proving  its  fertility.  These  assertions  are  seemingly  so 
self-evident,  that  we  must  beg  pardon  of  the  intelligent 
reader  for  referring  so  frequently  to  the  subject.  And 
yet  the  intelligent  reader  who  looks,  perhaps,  over  his 
own  farm,  certainly  on  the  farms  around  him,  will  see 
that  no  word  is  out  of  place,  which  can  attract  attention 
to  the  question  before  us.  We  shall  now  remark  simply 
on  top-dressing  meadows — the  present  being  a  favora¬ 
ble  season  for  the  operation. 

For  improving  the  yield  of  grass,  and  adding  to  the 
permanent  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  cannot  do  better  with 
our  fine  manure,  titan  to  apply  it  after  haying  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  dry  land  meadows  or  pastures.  It  will  give 
new  vigor  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  sward,  so  that  even  were  it  to  be  plow¬ 
ed  the  next  season  for  a  grain  crop,  the  manure  could 
not  be  better  tinted  or  applied.  For  meadow  or  pasture 
the  product  would  be  largely  increased  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  On  wet  land,  draining  should  precede  the 
applicsition  of  manure,  as  no  great  benefit  can  be  gain¬ 
ed  from  manuring  a  soil  saturated  with  water  during 
the  wet  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  loamy  soils,  the  different  composts  of  muck  with 
manure,  ashes,  lime,  guano,  etc ,  will  be  found  valuable, 
and  an  addition  of  plaster  to  the  compost  cannot  well  ' 


come  amiss.  For  mucky  soils,  manure  composted  with 
loam  or  clay  will  be  appropriate,  and  these  alone — as 
is  the  ease  with  muck  on  upland — will  be  found  a  valu¬ 
able  mean3  of  improvement.  Bone  manure,  when  it 
can  be  procured,  is  an  extremely  valuable  fertilizer  for 
grass,  and  no  farmer  should  neglect  to  employ  in  a 
broken  state,  all  the  bones  within  his  reach  upon  the 
farm. 

We  have  seen  an  account  of  an  experiment  where 
dry  straw  spread  thinly  over  the  surface  of  a  meadow, 
after  haying,  produced  a  large  increase  in  grass— act¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  mulch  to  the  roots,  preventing 
the  effects  of  drouth,  adding  also  a  light  manuring  as  it 
decayed.  Turf  ashes  act  very  beneficially  upon  grass 
land,  and  some  farmers  use  them  largely  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  meadows. 


Clover  and  Gypsum. 

Clover  was  first  cultivated,  we  believe,  among  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  farmers,  and  formed  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  superiority  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
Netherlands  over  that  of  the  countries  around  it.  From 
thence,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  where  it  has  been  instrumental  in  con¬ 
verting  some  of  the  most  barren  and  worthless  soils  into 
the  most  fertile  and  profitable.  Clover  and  Gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  were  brought  into  the  United  States 
about  1770,  from  Germany,  where  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  latter  in  the  growth  of  the 
fonnor  had  been  discovered  by  accident.  And  often 
thus  are  facts  of  importance  discovered— principles,  the 
practical  application  of  which  exerts  an  immeasurable 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

That  the  use  of  plaster  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
clover,  and  the  introduction  of  the  latter  into  the  course 
of  rotation  with  grain  crops,  has  added  much  to  the 
productiveness  and  value  of  our  farms,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt  or  deny.  Nor  will  they  refuse  to  give 
credit  to  the  public  spirit  of  such  intelligent  and  influ¬ 
ential  men  as  Judge  Peters,  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
others,  who  were  instrumental,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  in  its  early  introduction  into  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

In  restoring  worn  out  soils  to  fertility,  clover  and 
gypsum  fill  an  important  part  in  the  management  and 
economy  of  the  intelligent  farmer.  Clover  is  a  profita¬ 
ble  pasture  and  hay  crop,  and  with  the  aid  of  plaster, 
easily  grown  on  most  soils,  while  its  growth  acts  as  an 
improver  of  the  soil,  equal  in  effect,  in  many  instances, 
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to  a  dressing  of  stable  manure.  I/ike  other  leguminous 
plants,  it  seems  to  make  but  slight  demands  upon  the 
constituents  of  fertility  in  the  surface  soil — drawing 
largely  upon  the  atmosphere  and  upon  the  depth  of  the 
soil  for  its  support.  Its  roots  are  large  and  numerous, 
and  its  stalks  extensive,  with  abundant  foliage,  supply¬ 
ing  a  large  bulk  of  vegetable  matter,  both  for  forage 
and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  land.  A  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of  clover  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
any  and  every  crop.  The  soil  is  deeply  and  finely 
loosened  by  its  roots,  which  bring  to  their  support  and 
to  the  surface  the  valuable  salts  in  the  subsoil,  not 
otherwise  brought  into  service.  This  length  and  vigor 
of  root,  shows  us  why  clover  delights  in  deep  strong 
soils,  and  why,  when  the  subsoil  plow  has  opened  its 
easy  way,  such  abundant  crops  are  sure  to  follow. 

Though  plaster  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmer, 
its  effect  in  the  production  of  clover  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  if  applied  alone  for  a  series  of  years.  Thus  al¬ 
ternate  crops  of  clover  and  wheat,  finally  so  exhaust 
the  soil,  that  clover  will  not  grow,  and  hence  can  no 
more  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  new  supplies  of  fertility 
for  the  grain  crop;  but  judiciously  applied,  with  occa¬ 
sional  dressings  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  a  rotation, 
including  a  greater  diversity  of  crops,  its  value  will 
continue  to  be  seen,  on  all  soils  not  already  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  its  mineral  constituents.  Of  these  and  of 
its  practical  uses,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


Late  Planted  Corn — “  Do  Your  Part.” 

In  many  sections  a,  considerable  part  of  the  corn  crop 
was  planted  rather  later  than  usual  — or  was  replanted 
late,  after  the  frosts  of  June  4th  and  10th,  which  really 
or  apparently  destroyed  many  handsomely  growing  corn 
fields.  The  drouth  prevailing  since  that  time  until 
recently,  has  kept  the  crop  backward,  but  recent  favor¬ 
able  weather  again  gives  it  a  vigorous  push,  anil  we 
have  now  an  excellent  prospect  for  a  corn  crop.  To 
make  it  good,  we  have  only  to  “do  our  part” — in  the 
way  of  clean  culture — as  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote. 

In  1855,  a  farmer  in  Ohio,  as  he  tells  the  story  in  the 
Ohio  Cultivator ,  had  thirty-five  acres  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  cut  worms.  He  planted  and  replanted 
until  he  almost  despaired.  Seeing  his  despondency,  a 
Quaker  neighbor  told  him,  “  Thee  will  get  corn  yet;  do 
thy  part,  and  if  thee  don’t  raise  enough  for  th}'  use, 
come  next  fall  and  I  will  give  thee  all  thee  needs,  but 
thee  must  do  thy  part  ”  He  accordingly  went  to  work 
in  good  earnest— plowed,  hoed,  and  kept  his  fields  in 
good  order,  and  the  result  was,  tha  t  both  cribs  could  not 
begin  to  hold  his  corn  in  the  fall  One  field,  replanted 
on  the  lfith  of  June,  yielded  good  sound  corn.  Such  is 
often  the  result.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  care 
which  a  crop  receives  from  the  farmer. 

It  is  never  too  late  or  too  early  to  work  among  corn, 
when  there  are  weeds  to  destroy,  or  a  hard  crusted  soil 
to  make  mellow.  Of  course  there  is  a  best  time  for 
these  things — and  the  best  time  for  destroying  weeds 
is  as  soon  as  they  fairly  appear  above  ground.  While 
the  roots  are  small  and  tender,  they  are  easily  killed 
and  effectually  put  out  of  the  way.  A  large  weed,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  hoed  up,  and  torn  from  the  soil, 
but  its  roots  are  full  of  life,  and  again  take  hold  and 
grow,  especially  if  damp  weather  follows.  Besides  the 
labor  of  cutting  up  one  large  weed  is  adequate  to  the 


destruction  of  all  the  small  ones  one  stroke  of  the  hoe 
can  reach— and  a  well  directed  stroke  will  reach  hun¬ 
dreds.  But  large  weeds  can  be  destroyed.  They  must 
be  destroyed,  if  we  would  “do  our  part”  toward  get¬ 
ting  a.  good  crop.  In  many  fields  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  weeds — these  few  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  seed,  and  thus  stock  the  soil  for  future  harvests  of 
toil  and  worthlessness.  If  we  do  our  part ,  we  shall 
save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  future,  as 
well  secure  a  fair  reward  in  the  increase  of  the  present 
product. 

As  to  mellowing  the  crusted  soil — if  the  ground  was 
properly  prepared,  this  will  now  scarcely  be  necessary. 
Until  the  crop  is  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
pretty  well,  the  cultivator  will  be  less  injury  to  the 
roots  of  the  corn,  than  its  operation  will  balance  in 
benefit.  We  have  seen  the  suggestion  to  cultivate  al¬ 
ternate  rows,  so  as  to  leave  the  roots  on  one  side  of  each 
row  uninjured,  taking  the  other  row  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  disturbed  roots  had  again  become  estab¬ 
lished.  New  England  farmers  are  using  a  new  sub¬ 
soil  plow,  working  below  the  depth  of  the  plowed  soil, 
and  disturbing  the  roots  but  slightly.  But  we  must 
conclude,  with  the  remark  that  every  farmer  can  see 
for  himself  what  more  he  can  do  to  perfect  his  part  of 
the  business. 


Mr.  “W eljb’s  Ram-Letting. 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb’s  annual  South-Down  Ram-Let¬ 
ting  at  Babraham,  has  become  one  of  the  institutions 
of  England,  the  thirty  third  having  been  held  on  the 
7th  of  July — a  full  report  of  the  doings  at  which  we 
find  in  the  Mark-Lane  Express.  Fifty-four  rams  were 
let— three  4-years  old,  whose  fleeces  averaged  9  lbs.  5 
oz. — fourteen  3-years  old  ;  average  of  fleece  8  lbs.  lOoz. 
— fourteen  2-years  old;  average  fleece,  8  lbs.  10  oz. — 
twenty-three  yearlings;  average  fleece,  8  lbs.  The 
company  present  was  large,  and  the  competition  brisk, 
the  total  lettings  amounting  to  $6,880,  or  $120.74  per 
head,  which  was  an  average  of  about  $22  per  head  over 
that  of  last  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  the  guests  and  visi¬ 
tors,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  sat  dowst  to  a  dinner 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  at  which  Major  Pemberton 
presided  as  chairman.  From  the  report  of  the  doings 
at  the  table,  in  the  Mark-Lane  Express,  we  select  the 
following : 

Mr.  Webb  gave,  “The  healths  of  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic,”  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Tucker,  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Webb  added  that 
he  had  received  an  order  to  send  a  ram  to  the  United 
States  at  150  guineas. 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  in  two  respects  Old  England — for 
they  wTere  still  fond  of  calling  her  Old  England  across 
the  water— was  so  famous,  viz.,  for  her  hospitality  and 
for  her  agriculture,  that  while  he  was  sure  that  neither 
could  excel  the  other,  he  was  equally  sure  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  an  example  of  both  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  witnessed  during  the  day.  And 
when  he  saw  so  many  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  not  as  a  recreation  or  as  a  means 
of  spending  money,  but  with  something  of  that  energy 
which  had  placed  British  commerce  and  British  manu¬ 
factures  in  their  present  proud  pre-eminence,  he  could 
not  but  appreciate  the  solid  basis  on  which  English  in¬ 
stitutions  stood,  and  the  services  which  had  been  per¬ 
formed  for  agriculture  by  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Webb. 
American  traders  and  merchants,  when  they  wished  to 
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secure  the  best,  had  recourse  to  the  achievements  of 
British  genius  and  the  excellence  of  British  products ; 
and  American  farmers  acted  on  the  same  principle. 
The  prodigies  which  had  been  performed  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  sheep  and  swine,  and  the  creation  of 
such  a  breed  as  Shorthorns  in  cattle,  were  no  less  tri¬ 
umphs  of  genius;  and  for  whatever  excellence  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  boast  in  their  show-yards,  for  that  kind  of 
animals  capable  of  producing  the  most  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  food,  he  most 
willingly  and  cordially  acknowledged  their  indebted¬ 
ness  to  English  breeders,  among  whom  he  was  most 
happy  to  find  himself  that  day,  and  many  of  whose 
names  were  known  all  the  way  from  France  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river 
where  he  lived,  and  the  still  more  distant  and  almost 
boundless  prairies  of  the  Western  States.  He  might 
conclude  by  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
observed  that  Mr.  Cobdkn — who  had  just  returned  from 
a  journey  in  America,  and  whom  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  there  last  spring— in  his  first  speech  after 
landing  at  Liverpool  gave  the  fullest  assurances  derived 
from  his  own  personal  observation  and  knowledge,  that 
the  people  of  America  still  looked  back  to  England — 
although  perhaps  as  a  grown-up  and  somewhat  wayward 
boy  might  look  back  to  the  home  of  his  fathers — with 
the  deepest  sympathy  in  all  the  progress  she  could 
make,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  good-will  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  with  the  proudest  anticipations  for 
her  future  no  less  than  for  their  own. 


Letter  from  John  Johnston. 

Near  Geneva,  27th  July,  1859. 

Messrs.  Eiutors  — Since  my  last,  the  weather  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  season — thermometer  seldom 
above  70  at  2  P.  M. ;  at  6  P.  M.  last  evening  it  was  60 
—this  morning,  58.  Ever  since  22d  of  last  Nov.,  when 
we  had  our  heaviest  fall  of  snow,  (until  23d  April,)  we 
have  had  remarkable  changes  in  the  weather.  I  have 
kept  a  partial  jotting  of  the  weather  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  can  find  no  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
since  22d  Nov.  What  says  our  weather  friend,  Mr. 
Merhiam  of  New-Yorlc  city? 

I  have  a  letter  from  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  of  20th  inst. 
The  writer  says,  “  we  have  had  some  excessive  hot 
weather — thermometer  from  96  to  102  in  the  shade- 
The  drouth  also  excessive  ;  corn  and  pastures  all  dried 
up.  As  to  hay,  we  have  none.  The  sheep  and  cattle 
must  live  on  straw  and  what  corn-stalks  we  may  have, 
for  all  of  next  winter.  What  wheat  we  had  was  good, 
but  the  frost  took  by  far  the  grea  ter  part  of  it ;  what  is 
left  is  of  fine  quality.  The  frost  was  also  the  ruin  of 
our  hay  crop.” 

Our  hay  in  Seneca  county,  is  light;  still  on  good  land, 
that  is  manured  land,  it  is  a  fair  crop.  My  timothy 
meadows  will  yield  about  or  nearly  tvvo  tons  to  the  acre. 
On  Mr.  Swan’s  farm,  we  tried  two  acres  of  a  40  acre 
field,  that  was  well  manured  with  cattle  and  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  before  the  last  wheat  crop,  (no  manures  of  com¬ 
merce  were  used,)  which  gave  on  the  two  acres  five  and 
three-quarter  tons  of  thoroughly  dried  hay,  and  it  was 
not  better  than  the  average  of  the  field.  This  shows 
W’hat  manure  does.  With  manure  we  can  have  a  plenty 
of  everything.  I  know  it  is  said  that  I  force  my  farm 
by  manure,  else  I  would  not  get  such  crops  ;  but  I  make 
the  manure  ;  all  I  ever  bought  was  half  a  ton  of  ground 
bones  something  like  eighteen  years  ago — latterly  four 
tons  of  guano  and  one  ton  of  Taefew,  but  I  found  these 
would  not  pay.  I  can  have  better  manure  in  my  cattle 
and  sheep  yards  for  nothing,  by  feeding  plentifully  of 
oil-cake,  meal  and  grain,  and  this  I  think  is  a  far  more 


sensible  way  of  manuring  land,  than  importing  it  from 
the  tropics,  or  having  it  manufactured  in  New- Jersey. 
John  Johnston. 

P.  S. — At  6  A.  M.,  thermometer  58 — at  10,  55°. 

The  Cherry  Currant. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  red  currants,  frequently 
measuring  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  or¬ 
dinary  crops  from  half  an  inch  to  a  little  less.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  moderate  bearer,  but  is  now 
found  to  be  productive.  The  following  is  the  amount 
of  a  crop  which  we  gathered  this  year.  The  number 
of  bushes  was  twenty-four — they  were  set  out  in  1857, 
when  very  small,  and  this  is  their  third  summer.  As 
it  was  intended  to  remove  a  part  of  those  ultimately, 
they  were  placed  temporarily  quite  thick,  or  the  twen¬ 
ty-four  in  a  row  thirty  feet  long.  The  fruit  this  year 
hung  in  dense  masses,  and  the  row  yielded  a  full  bushel 
by  measure.  They  were  planted  in  common  unmanu¬ 
red  garden  soil,  and  kept  cultivated.  An  acre,  like 
these,  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  would  have  given  over 
three  hundred  bushels. 

Farmers,  plant  out  a  good  supply  of  small  fruits, 
which  give  such  large,  certain  and  speedy  returns — 
not  forgetting  strawberries,  which,  with  good  care  and 
good  sorts,  will  give  at  least  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre  the  second  year.  Rochelle  and  Dorchester  Black¬ 
berries,  which  will  do  about  the  same  the  third  year — 
and  Houghton’s  Gooseberry,  which  will  exceed  this 
amount  the  fourth  year  and  afterwards. 

But  remember  to  give  them  good  cultivation. 

Strawberries. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — As  we  are  am¬ 
bitious  of  raising  fine  Strawberries,  and  having  what 
we  imagine  to  be  good  plants,  some  of  them  bearing 
berries  (4§  inches  in  diameter)  without  any  attention 
being  paid  them,  I  am  led  to  inquire  of  you  the  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  how  we  shall  proceed.  When  must  we 
transplant  ?  And  must  we  leave  runners  ?  And  do 
they  need  manure  on  a  rather  sandy  soil  ?  How  long 
can  the}’  live  and  bear  well  1  F.  B.  Evans.  Commack. 

First,  procure  the  best  sorts — among  which,  of  the 
larger  varieties,  are  Hooker  and  Wilson— and  McAvoy’s 
Superior  for  the  southwest  Ilovey’s  seedling  some¬ 
times  succeed  finely.  These  and  the  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  (which  we  have  measured  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  the  longest  way,)  are  the  largest.  The  Wilson, 
Hooker  and  Triomphe  de  Gand  must  be  cultivated  in 
“  hills,”  with  the  runners  not  covering  the  whole  bed. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  transplant—  next,  about  or 
soon  after  midsummer,  just  after  bearing,  and  while  the 
plants  are  yet  partly  dormant  from  bearing.  Set  in 
autumn, the  young  plants  do  not  always  become  sufficient¬ 
ly  rootedto  endure  winter  without  injury.  When  trans¬ 
planted  in  summer,  cut  off  all  the  large  or  fully  expanded 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  new  half  grown  ones— dip  the 
roots  in  mud — settle  the  earth  about  the  roots  by  water¬ 
ing — cover  them  with  mellow  earth,  and  mulch  an  inch  or 
two  deep  with  stable  manure  free  from  straw.  This 
treatment  will  be  attended  with  success,  and  the  plants 
will  bear  well  next  year. 

Beds  well  hoed  will  last  two  or  three  years,  or  more 
— if  the  runners  are  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  they  should  be  renewed  every  second  year,  by 
spading  under  alternate  strips  of  the  strawberries,  the 
I  runners  renewing  these  strips. 
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Will  you  please  publish  for  the  benefit  of  your  for¬ 
eign  readers,  a  cut  of  this  implement,  with  as  complete 
a  description  as  possible  1  Many  I  am  convinced,  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  if  you  would  give  the 
particulars  necessary  for  its  construction.  T.  Lincoln¬ 
shire ,  England ,  July  28. 

The  revolving  horse-rake,  as  commonly  constructed, 
is  represented  by  the  above  cut.  When  in  use,  the 
teeth  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  passing  under  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  hay.  When  filled,  a  slight  motion  of  the 
hand  causes  a  semi-revolution  of  the  rake,  and  the  load 
is  discharged ;  and  the  opposite  row  of  teeth  by  this 
movement  is  brought  into  use,  to  be  filled  and  discharged 
as  before.  The  horse  is  attached  to  the  draught  frame 
seen  on  the  left,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  draught  ropes 
being  visible  in  the  cut ;  and  the  rake  is  held  by  the 
frame  which  serves  as  a  handle  on  the  right.  The  teeth 
are  held  firmly  and  flat  on  the  ground,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  small  square  frame,  turning  slightly  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  rod  of  the  handles;  but  when  the  semi-revolution  is 
to  be  made,  the  handles  are  slightly  raised,  and  this 
frame  which  only  presses  the  points  of  the  teeth,  is 
thrown  upward  a  few  inches  so  as  to  clear  the  points  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  horses  still  advancing,  causes  the 
rake  to  revolve  half  a  circle.  Both  the  handles  and 
draught-frame  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  rake 
by  iron  straps  passing  around  it,  and  by  which  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  revolve  freely. 

The  best  rakes  are  now  made,  not  with  curved  pieces 
for  the  draught-frame,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  but  with 
these  pieces  made  by  mortising  two  portions  together  in 
the  form  of  an  elbow.  Under  these  the  hay  accumu¬ 
lates,  and  more  room  is  allowed  when  thus  constructed, 
than  if  the  pieces  are  merely  curved 

The  rake  head  is  made  three  inches  square,  and  ten 
feet  long,  of  the  best  and  toughest  timber;  the  teeth  are 
about  8  or  9  inches  apart,  22  inches  long  besides  the 
part  inserted  into  the  head,  and  an  inch  and  a  fourth 
by  two  and  a  half  at  the  head,  tapering  to  the  points. 
The  cost  of  construction  is  about  six  dollars. 

As  the  horse  moves  onward  without  stopping,  one 
man  and  a  horse  with  this  rake,  will  easily  collect  into 
winrows  more  than  two  acres  of  hay  per  hour,  which  on 
good  meadows  would  not  be  less  than  forty  tons  for  an 
entire  day,  being  about  four  cents  a  ton  for  raking.  The 
rapidity  with  which  hay  may  be  secured  from  approach¬ 
ing  rain,  is  a  most  important  advantage  which  this  rake 
possesses. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Banks,  of  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y.,  has  sold  his  fine  Devon  bull  “  Metropolitan,” 
recently  advertised  in  this  paper,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
of  Lackland,  0.,  who,  we  are  informed,  has  a  very 
superior  herd  of  Devons. 


Seasonable  Improvements— Clearing  Swamp  Holes. 

As  recently  stated,  the  leisure  period  between  the 
early  and  later  harvest,  in  a  part  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  affords  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
improvements  which  cannot  be  effected  as  easily  and 
well  at  any  other  season;  and  the  clearing  and  draining 
of  bogs  and  marshes  is  among  those  of  superior  impor¬ 
tance.  We  have  already  given  several  articles  on  this 
subject — but  the  vast  amount  of  waste  land  yet  to  be 
reclaimed,  and  the  great  profit  arising  from  bringing  it 
into  fitness  for  cultivation,  warrant  repeated  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  question  to  our  readers. 

The  wettest  bogs  and  marshes  generally  contain  the 
least  water  at  this  season,  and  hence  allow  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  cutting  of  drains  and  the  clearing  off  of 
bushes  than  at  any  other  period.  The  water  once  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  drains  so  constructed  as  to  carry  readily 
away  all  surplus  moisture,  we  have  land  of  superior 
quality  and  productiveness,  especially  for  oats  and  grass, 
and  for  some  root  crops  in  favorable  seasons.  Instead 
of  “  plague-spots  ”  disfiguring  the  surface  of  the  farms, 
producing  only  worthless  plants  and  disgusting  reptiles, 
and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  malaria,  we  ha  ve  hand¬ 
some  fields,  producing  luxuriant  crops,  and  smiling  with 
plenty — repaying  at  once  a  considerable  expense  of  re¬ 
clamation.  We  have  so  recently  spoken  of  methods  of 
clearing,  etc.,  that  we  will  now  only  touch  upon  another 
branch  of  the  subject. 

Muck  or  peat  bogs,  which  have  been  drained,  usually 
produce  well  for  a  time,  and  then  seem  to  “run  out” — 
wild  grasses  taking  the  place  of  those  first  sown  upon 
the  soil.  This  is  usually  caused  by  their  settling  as  the 
land  becomes  dry — becoming  more  compact,  and  finding 
a  level  so  much  lower  as  to  make  the  drains  partially 
useless.  Or  the  drains  may  become  filled  up,  with  the 
same  result.  Or  it  may-be  that  the  surface  soil,  above 
the  water  line,  becomes  exhausted  and  needs  renewal 
There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  muck  or  peat,  which 
renders  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  necessary  before  it 
will  produce  the  tame  grasses  (or  cultivated  crops  of 
most  kinds)  to  perfection— before  it  loses  this  tendency 
to  run  them  out.  It  needs  plowing  up  every  five  or  six 
years,  so  that  the  muck  may  be  further  aerated  and  de¬ 
composed — its  sourness  passing  off  in  the  process— and 
if  then  re-seeded  and  re-manured,  will  become  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  before. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  clearing  and  deep¬ 
ening  and  clearing  the  drains,  and  plowing  up  such 
old  meadows— which  may  then  lie  until  another  spring, 
and  then  be  seeded  lightly  with  oats  and  heavily  with 
grass  seed  ;  and  if  during  the  winter,  an  inch  or  so  of 
loamy  soil  were  added,  the  improvement  would  be  more 
permanent  and  effectual. 


Natural  History.-  We  learn  from  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  that  at  the  coming  fair  of  the  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Freeport,  there  is  to  be  exhibi¬ 
ted  specimens  of  natural  history  of  the  state,  including 
collections  of  the  minerals,  plants,  birds,  shells,  insects, 

<fcc.  A  suitable  museum  building  has  been  erected  by 
the  society,  and  it  is  believed  this  will  be  an  attractive 
and  important  feature  of  the  annual  show. 

Milking  in  Silence. — At  the  Farmers’  Club  at 
West-Comwa.ll,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  members  ob¬ 
served  that  no  talking  should  be  allowed  while  milking 
was  going  on.  Another  said  he  had  discharged  a  man 
because  lie  would  talk  and  interrupt  the  milking  in  his 
dairy,  and  in  three  days  the  increase  of  milk  was  equal  V\ 
to  the  man’s  wages.  Vs 
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Cultivation  of  Wheat— Requisites  to  Success. 

The  very  general  success  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
present  and  last  season,  so  far  as  the  ravages  of  the 
midge  were  concerned,  will  doubtless  lead  to  more  ex¬ 
tensive  resumption  of  its  culture,  and  we  hope  with 
continued  good  result.  Yet  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
looking  at  the  favorable  crops  of  this  and  last  year, 
other  and  important  considerations  will  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  hence  disappointment  in  many  instances  follow. 
Let  us  recall  some  of  the  requisites  to  successful  wheat¬ 
growing  at  the  present  time. 

1.  We  must  sow  an  early  and  hardy  variety — like 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Golden  Drop,  and  some  re¬ 
cently  introduced  varieties  from  the  South  and  West — 
the  Dayton,  the  Kentucky  May,  the  Rugg  and  Bough- 
ton  wheats,  and  several  other  promising  varieties.  The 
old  red  wheats  sue  improving  in  quality  and  yield  under 
better  culture,  but  if  we  can  secure  any  advantage  by 
seed  from  other  sections,  as  no  doubt  we  can,  it  is  well 
to  introduce  and  test  them.  Wheat  ripening  earlier 
than  our  former  favorite  varieties  is  requisite  to  evade 
the  midge— though  this  year,  we  believe,  the  Soules’ 
wheat  has  escaped  its  ravages  in  some  instances.  All 
kinds  of  wheat  headed  out  much  earlier  than  usual  the 
present  year,  allowing  the  chaff  to  harden  before  the 
appearance  of  the  midge,  but  ripened  slowly,  and  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  usual  time — a  circumstance 
which  may  not  oecur  again  in  many  years.  We  much 
fear  that  we  cannot  take  the  present  season  as  our 
guide  for  future  operations  in  wheat  groining. 

2.  Early  sowing  is  requisite— that  the  plants  may 
ripen  early,  as  they  will  if  they  get  a  fair  autumn 
growth,  enabling  them  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  winter, 
and  enter  the  spring  prepared  for  tillering  so  as  to  fill  the 
ground.  Some  would  sow  as  soon  as  the  last  week  in 
August,  but  with  an  early  ripening  variety  we  should 
prefer  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  September,  as  se¬ 
curity  against  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly. 

3.  Goad  culture  is  requisite  to  successful  wheat  grow¬ 
ing.  On  heavy  soils  there  is  no  better  preparation  than 
a  thoroughly  worked  summer  fallow.  It  should  be  mel¬ 
low  and  moist,  though  if  rough  and  cloddy,  it  is  none 
the  worse.  If  sown  after  other  crops,  one  good  plowing 
only  is  necessary ;  then,  unless  the  land  is  very  rich, 
give  a  light  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure,  cultivate  or 
gang-plow  to  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil,  and  then  sow 
on  the  seed.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  too  light,  har¬ 
row  it  thoroughly,  which  will  assist  in  packing  the  soil, 
and  leaves  the  surface  in  better  condition  for  winter 
wheat  than  results  from  the  use  of  the  roller. 

4.  We  may  have  the  best  varieties,  sow  them  early 
upon  a  thoroughly  prepared  soil,  and  yet  if  that  soil  lacks 
drainage,  our  success  is  problematical.  A  practical 
writer  on  this  subject  says,  (and  we  have  said  the  same 
before:)  “  freedom  fromstagnant  water  is  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  condition  of  a  good  wheat  soil.  If  cold,  wet,  and 
sour,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  cannot  result.”  What  is 
called  a  warm,  quick  soil,  we  repeat,  is  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  to  secure  a  thrifty,  perfect  growth,  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  product. 

On  gravelly  loams,  fine  wheat  can  be  grown ;  still  as 
heavy  crops  are  not  usually  produced  as  on  hea  vier  soils 
which  have  been  underdrained.  Some  proportion  of 
clay  suits  the  wheat  crop,  and  often  such  land,  well 
prepared  and  properly  provided  with  surface  drains, 
produces  a  better  crop  than  the  dryer  upland. 


These  conditions  must  have  their  weight  with  every 
wheat-grower.  We  see  farmers,  however,  who  from  the 
success  of  those  around  them,  are  now  led  to  resume 
wheat  growing,  upon  impoverished  and  ill-prepared 
soils,  without  manure — with  little  attention  even  to  sur¬ 
face  drainage ;  also  sowing  so  late,  that  even  in  the 
most  favorable  days  of  wheat  culture,  winter-killing 
and  rust  would  be  the  almost  certain  result.  We  would 
warn  our  readers  that  careful  and  adequate  preparation 
is  still  an  essential  requisite — that  early  varieties,  early 
sowing,  a  warm,  dry  soil,  entirely  free  from  stagnant 
water,  and  a  good  state  of  fertility,  with  a  favorable 
season,  can  only  be  relied  upon  to  secure  a  good  wheat 
crop.  We  must  not  place  too  much  dependance  upon 
the  hope  of  continued  success. 


Plowing  Up  Grain  Stubbles. 

The  best  management  of  a  stubble  field,  which  is  not 
seeded  to  grass,  but  is  intended  for  a  plowed  crop  the  next 
season,  is  a  question  of  interest,  and  3’et  one  we  seldom 
see  discussed  in  agricultural  literature.  Not  only  is  the 
subject  passed  by  without  written  remark,  but  the  stub¬ 
ble  fields  themselves  are  equally  neglected ;  are  often 
allowed  to  perfect  a  crop  of  weeds,  filling  the  soil  with 
foul  seeds,  largely  injuring  the  crops  which  follow,  or 
rendering  a  large  increase  of  labor  necessary  to  the 
proper  culture  of  the  crop.  A  far  better  way  would 
be  to  plow  under  this  growth,  as  it  would  clean  the  land 
and  benefit  the  soil,  and  some  thorough  farmers  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  follow  this  practice. 

This  subject  was  brought  to  our  notice  by  coming 
upon  a  communication  by  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Hampshire 
county,  Mass.,  to  their  Ag.  Society,  some  years  ago.  Ho 
recommends  a  more  thorough  system  — he  would  plow 
soon  after  harvest,  and  give  a  light  seeding  of  rye,  ex¬ 
pecting,  and  in  many  trials  receiving,  the  following 
benefits  therefrom  :  The  fall  feed,  which  will  pay  for 
the  seeding  and  plowing;  a  green  crop  to  turn  in  as 
manure  in  the  spring,  equal  to  five  or  six  loads  per  acre  ; 
autumn  plowing,  pulverizing  the  land,  and  saving  more 
in  fitting  it  for  the  crop,  or  in  the  first  hoeing,  than  the 
expense  of  the  work ;  the  destruct  ion  of  the  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds  turned  under  Lie  fore  they  ripen  ;  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  soil — the  team  being  well  rested  from  the 
spring’s  work,  are  able  to  turn  a  good  furrow. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  light  sandy 
soils — such  as  are  most  suitable  to  the  growth  of  rye. 
Our  heavy  lands  would  often  be  too  hard,  in  our  dry 
seasons,  for  early  autumn  plowing;  nor  are  they  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  rye  or  constant  cropping. 
Late  fall  plowing  would  here  be  most  beneficial,  with 
speeial  attention  to  surface  drainage.  But  light  lands, 
treated  on  the  above  system,  would  produce  a  heavier 
crop  of  corn,  roots,  or  spring  grain,  with  the  same  ma¬ 
nure,  than  if  allowed  to  remain  an  untilled  stubble 
through  the  winter. 

“Weeds  in  the  Cohn.”— A  western  cotemporary 
speaks  of  a  cornfield  seeming  to  have  been  left  by  the 
owner  to  take  care  of  itself.  “  The  weeds  have  invaded 
the  field,  and  the  only  good  they  are  possibly  doing,  is 
that  they  act  as  a  mulch  to  the  plant,  which  would  oth¬ 
erwise  suffer  from  the  dry  weather.”  Rather  question¬ 
able  “  g<x>d,”  the  mulch  of  living  weeds.  We  find  the 
soil  far  dryer  in  the  cornfield,  where  covered  with  weeds, 
than  where  cleanly  cultivated,  and  believe  such  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case. 
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Seasonable  Farm  Improvements-Destroying  Weeds. 

The  comparatively  leisuro  season  occurring  after  hay¬ 
ing  and  the  early  harvest,  and  before  that  of  the  later 
crops,  may  be  considered  the  most  favorable  period  of 
the  year  for  making  some  of  the  most  important  im¬ 
provements  of  the  farm.  Not  only  are  the  usual  farm 
labors  less  pressing  than  usual,  but  other  circumstances, 
hereafter  noted,  render  it  a  suitable  time  for  destroying 
weeds  in  bye-places,  or  wherever  found ;  for  clearing 
swamp  holes,  and  draining  bogs  and  marshes  ;  and  last, 
but  far  from  least,  for  getting  out  muck  to  increase  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  manure.  We  shall  offer  some 
hints  on  each  of  these  topics,  repeating,  perhaps,  sug¬ 
gestions  before  made  in  the  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman — but  needing  as  much  as  ever,  urging 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Of  the  many  farm  improvements  necessary  to  the 
beauty  and  the  profit  of  the  homestead,  none  are  more 
important  than  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  and  bushes 
along  the  fences  and  roadsides ;  in  pastures  and  culti¬ 
vated  fields — in  short  wherever  they  appear— so  un¬ 
sightly  to  the  eye,  so  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  valu¬ 
able  crops,  and  so  certain  to  increase  in  extent  and 
amount  of  injury.  As  formerly  remarked,  (Cult.,  Aug. 
1850,)  “thistles,  docks,  briers,  Ac.,  are  often  allowed  to 
flourish  unmolested  in  the  bye-places  of  the  farm.  On 
the  borders  of  the  fields  they  occupy  the  richest  of  the 
soil,  and  annually  extend  their  encroachments.  They 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  good  lands,  that  are  de¬ 
voted  to  various  crops,  and  in  pastures  are  quite  com¬ 
mon — many  farmers  being  apparently  regardless  of 
their  presence  or  effects.”  A  little  thought  will  show 
how  injurious  the  result  of  such  products  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  fanner. 

One  means  of  their  eradication  would  be  to  carry  out 
the  rule  to  the  letter,  “  that  no  weeds  be  allowed  to  per¬ 
fect  their  seed  undisturbed.”  This  will  keep  all  annual 
and  biennial  plants  from  spreading,  and  as  soon  as  the 
supply  of  seed  in  the  soil  is  exhausted,  will  rid  the  farm 
of  their  presence.  Many  perennial  plants  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  checked  in  this  way,  and  constant  cutting  will 
dest  roy  the  most  persistent  in  vegetation.  No  plant  can 
live  without  leaves — even  Canada  thistles  soon  perish 
under  this  treatment.  Docks  and  mulleins  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  pulling  after  the3'  have  formed*  their  stalks. 
Those  that  break  off  should  be  cut  a  few  inches  below 
ground,  and  they  will  not  again  shoot  forth  ;  the  crown 
of  the  root  only  sending  forth  buds  and  fresh  leaves. 
The  yellow  dock  is  a  rapidly  spreading  plant,  if  allowed 
to  seed,  and  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  root  them 
from  the  soil,  both  by  digging  and  pulling.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  burdock  indicates  a  very  rich  soil,  and 
such  soil  should  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  pernicious  weed.  To  those  who  keep  sheep, 
the  destruction  of  this  and  all  bur-bearing  plants  is 
especially  important. 

Briers  and  other  bushes,  if  cut  at  this  season,  will  be 
nearly  destroyed.  They  have  finished  their  new  growth, 
and  are  now  forming  buds  for  another  year.  If  cut 
closely,  but  few  sprouts  will  start  up,  and  these  may  be 
readily  kept  down  by  bruising  with  a  stout  stick,  or  pas¬ 
turing  with  sheep — a  few  seasons  of  such  treatment  will 
root  them  out.  If  grass  seed  is  sown  where  they  are 
cut  away,  it  will  soon  fill  the  ground  and  hinder  their 
return,  especially  if  the  situation  has  allowed  them  to 
be  burned  upon  the  ground. 


If  the  farmer  who  does  no  more,  would  simply  make 
it  a  rule  to  mow  the  fence  corners  of  his  grain  fields 
every  year,  and  every  pasture  lot  containing  any  inju¬ 
rious  plant,  he  would  soon  make  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  his  farm.  Nor  should  the  road¬ 
sides  and  borders  of  wood-lands  be  neglected — these 
often  afford  crops  which  seed  whole  neighborhoods  with 
pernicious  plants,  and  entail  many  losses  and  vexations 
upon  the  farmer. 


The  Carbon  of  Plants. 

The  queries  recently  proposed  on  this  question  (Co. 
Gent.,  July  14,  p.  29,)  induces  us  to  give  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  remarks  on  this  subject  below.  They  are 
drawn  from  Stockhardt’s  Chemical  Field  Lectures — a 
work  of  great  interest  to  the  thinking  farmer. 

“Whence  does  the  plant  derive  its  carbon?”  asks 
“J.  B.  C.”  The  question  is  fully  answered  by  our 
author.  Plants  absorb  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid — an  unfailing  constituent  of  common  air  and  spring 
water,  and  formed  in  every  soil  that  contains  humus. 
Carbonic  acid  is  a  kind  of  air  generated  in  extraordinary 
quantities  by  the  three  chemical  processes  every  where 
going  on,  viz.,  respiration,  combustion,  and  putrefaction. 
It  is  also  evolved  in  fermentation,  and,  lastly,  streams 
from  the  crevices  of  many  regions  of  the  earth  of  vol¬ 
canic  formation. 

The  carbonic  acid  generated  by  these  different  pro¬ 
cesses  is  all  taken  up  into  the  air.  If  there  were  no 
compensating  process,  the  air  would  gradually  become 
changed  and  unfit  for  respiration ;  more  especially  as 
in  breathing,  combustion  and  decay,  free  oxygen,  or 
vital  air,  is  removed  from  it.  But  it  is  wisely  arranged 
that  the  oxygen  suffers  no  diminution,  nor  is  there  an 
increase  of  carbonic  acid.  The  vegetable  world  is  not 
only  a  supporter,  but  a  protector  of  animal  life.  It 
provides  the  whole  animal  kingdom  with  nourishment, 
and  restores  again  to  the  air  the  oxygen  abstracted  by 
the  former.  “  For  plants  by  their  roots  and  leaves  ab¬ 
sorb  carbonic  acid  as  their  most  important  article  of 
nourishment,  and  by  their  green  or  herbaceous  parts 
again  exhale  its  oxygen  during  the  light  of  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  firmly  retain  the  carbon  of  the 
carbonic  .acid,  and  appropriate  it  to  the  construction  of 
their  leaves,  blossoms,  and  seeds,  and  the  proximate 
constituents  which  these  contain.” 

Wherever  plants  are  produced,  carbonic  acid  is  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  soil.  The  plants,  in  their  various  parts, 
and  the  animal  life  feeding  upon  them,  are  living ,  and 
subject  to  death,  corruption  and  decay — and  thus  their 
carbon  again  becomes  carbonic  acid.  Vegetable  mould, 
or  h  umus,  is  the  name  given  to  such  decomposed  organic 
substances,  and  they  are  constantly  altering  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  becoming  more  and  more  decomposed,  and  throw- 
off  fresh  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  roots  of  plants 
as  their  nutriment.  At  the  same  time  the  azotized  and 
mineral  substances  which  humus  contains  become  solu¬ 
ble — often  by  the  aid  of  this  carbonic  acid — and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  received  as  food  by  plants  in  the  same 
manner. 

“  Does  the  plant  absorb  any  carbon  from  the  soil,” 
again  asks  “  J.  B.  C.”  Let  Prof.  Johnston  answer. 
After  a  careful  argument  on  this  question,  he  says  : 

“We  may  consider  it  satisfactorily  established,  that 
while  a  plant  sucks  in  by  its  leaves  and  roots  much  car¬ 
bon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  it  derives  a  variable 
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portion  of  its  immediate  sustenance  (of  its  carbon)  from 
the  soluble  organic  substances  that  are  within  reach  of 
its  roots.  This  fact  is  never  doubted  by  the  practical 
husbandman.  1 1  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  his  daily 
and  most  important  operations,  while  the  results  of 
these  operations  are  further  proofs  of  the  fact.” 

The  queries  of  our  correspondent  are  important,  buj 
it  seems  to  us  that  most  of  them  have  been  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  iu  our  columns.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  on 
which  we  can  scarcely  hear  too  much,  and  we  hope  will 
call  out  those  who  have  made  original  researches  into 
the  uature  and  action  of  manures. 


Weeding  Beans  with  Sheep. 

The  culture  of  beans  is  still  pursued  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent,  though  less  profitable  than  when  the  market 
ruled  prices  double  the  average  of  late  years.  Some 
farmers  simplify  their  culture  and  reduce  its  expense 
by  feeding  down  the  weeds  with  sheep,  instead  of  hoe¬ 
ing  them— especially  if  grassy — turning  them  on  as 
soon  as  they  need  hoeing,  and  watching  carefully  to 
turn  off  as  soon  as  their  work  is  finished.  The  sheep 
should  not  be  very  hungry  when  first  turned  in,  or  they 
will  take  grass,  weeds,  and  beans  together;  they  will 
not  usually  touch  the  latter  while  the  supply  of  the  for¬ 
mer  holds  out.  W  hen  the  beans  get  six  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  high,  they  should  be  cultivated,  with  the  imple¬ 
ment  so  arranged  as  to  throw  the  dirt  under  the  hill — 
this  will  be  all  that  is  usually  necessary.  If  the  weeds 
come  up  again,  the  sheep  may  be  turned  on  for  a  few 
days,  though  the  beans  by  this  time  are  generally  large 
enough  to  cover  the  ground  and  keep  down  all  injurious 
vegetation. 


Transplanting  Fruit  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors — Can  you  or  any  roaders  of  the 
Cultivator,  inform  me  the  most  suitable  time  to  set 
fruit  trees,  such  as  apples,  &c.,  as  some  say  the  fall  is 
the  most  suitable,  and  others  the  spring — so,  as  I  am 
not  experienced,  I  write  for  information.  Also  the 
manner  of  setting  them,  and  how  the  ground  should  be 
tilled,  and  the  crops  that  should  be  raised  on  the  land 
while  the  trees  are  small  and  tender.  T.  R.  W.  New¬ 
port,  Me. 

Autumn  and  spring  each  have  their  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  for  setting  out  fruit  trees.  The  advantages  of 
autumn  transplanting  are,  the  soil  becomes  well  settled 
about  the  roots,  and  the  trees  are  prepared  to  make  an 
early  start  in  the  spring.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
trees  are  always  made  more  tender  by  removal  for  the 
endurance  of  the  first  winter;  and  the  soil  hardens  on 
the  top  into  a  crust,  and  the  trees  will  not  then  grow  so 
well  as  when  the  soil  has  been  lately  stirred  in  setting 
out,  as  in  spring  Hence,  tender  trees  in  severe  climates 
should  notbetransplantedin  fall,  unless  they  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  shelter  from  the  winds  or  by  a  screen  of  ever¬ 
greens,  and  unless  the  ground  is  dry  and  well  drained, 
naturally  or  artificially,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injurious 
results  of  freezing  about  the  roots.  Hence,  also,  that 
numerous  class  of  cultivators  who  never  cultivate  their 
young  trees  at  alL,  should  always  set  in  spring,  for  in 
doing  so  the  trees  will  be  more  apt  to  have  a  mellow 
soil  about  them,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
than  if  the  soil  has  become  hardened  by  setting  all 
winter. 

Unless  the  locality  exposes  them  much  to  cold  win- 
tery  winds,  and  to  late  fall  rains,  which  cannot  drain 


off,  we  prefer  setting  so  hardy  a  tree  as  the  apple  in 
autumn — intending,  of  course,  to  keep  the  soil  mellow 
by  cultivation  the  following  summer.  Far  more  de¬ 
pends  on  good  after  culture,  than  on  any  time  or  mode 
of  setting  out.  Ten  times  as  many  trees  die  of  subse¬ 
quent  neglect,  as  from  any  want  of  care  and  skill  in 
transplanting. 

As  for  the  best  crops  to  plant  among  young  trees,  we 
should  prefer  to  leave  the  earth  entirely  bare,  and 
kept  always  mellow,  for  a  distance  from  each  tree  as 
far  on  each  side  as  the  height  of  the  tree ;  but  those 
who  canDot  be  persuaded  to  do  this  should  plant  only 
low,  hoed  crops ,  such  as  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  &c., 
and  avoid  everything  that  is  sown,  whether  grain  or 
grass. 

Sta.h>]  ilia;  Oattle  - 

If  you  have  a  barn,  cellar  or  shed  for  the  protection 
of  manure,  you  should  begin  the  middle  or  last  of 
August,  to  stable  your  cattle  at  night ;  and  we  know  of 
farmers  who,  having  good  methods  for  ventilating  their 
stables,  keep  their  cattle  up  at  night  during  the  whole 
summer.  But  by  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  your  cows  and  other  neat  stock,  should  be  put 
up  every  night,  and  by  leaving  the  doors  and  windows 
open,  they  will  be  more  comfortable  than  if  allowed  to 
lay  in  the  yard.  The  great  object,  however,  of  thus 
stabling  your  cattle  so  early,  should  be  to  manufacture 
manuro,  and  we  write  this  for  those  who  have  some 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  same.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  to  December  is  the  best  season  for  making  manure, 
of  the  whole  year.  Stable  your  cattle  every  night,  and 
each  morning  put  in  a  quantity  of  loam,  dried  muck, 
leaves,  chip  dirt,  &c.,  to  absorb  the  liquid,  and  then 
throw  it  into  your  manure  shed,  or  cellar.  You  will 
find  in  the  spring  a  valuable  heap  of  dressing ;  and  if 
the  plan  has  never  been  practiced,  you  will  be  astonish¬ 
ed  at  the  great  amount  of  manure  which  can  be  made 
with  a  little  extra  labor,  and  by  keeping  your  cattle  up 
nights. 

Remedy  for  Cracked  Hoofs. 

Take  a  piece  of  copper  four  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  wide,  and  drill  eight  holes,  four  in  each  end,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  crack,  and  screw  it  fast  to 
the  hoof,  crossways  of  the  crack  ;  then  take  a  hot  iron 
with  a  sharp  edge  and  burn  the  crack  at  the  edge  of 
the  hair,  till  it  goes  through  to  the  quick.  After  this, 
let  toe  horse  run  on  pasture,  and  it  will  begin  to  heal 
up  in  a  few  weeks.  This  remedy  I  have  tried,  and  it 
done  the  work  complete,  and  I  worked  the  horse  all 
the  time.  Care  should  be  taken  to  close  the  crack 
tight  before  the  plate  is  fastened  on.  A  Practical 
Farmer.  Pleasant  Valley ,  0. 


To  Remove  Films. 

Having  seen  a  number  of  remedies  for  taking  a  film 
from  horse’s  or  cattle’s  eyes,  I’ll  give  the  method  that 
I  have  practiced  for  years,  without  failing  in  a  single 
instance.  Take  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  the  size  of  a 
common  walnut,  and  put  it  in  the  opposite  ear — that  is 
if  left  eye,  put  in  right  ear,  if  the  butter  is  hard,  hold 
the  ear  with  your  hand  for  a  short  time,  until  it  melts 
and  runs  into  their  head  ;  in  most  cases  ono  applica¬ 
tion  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  you  have  not  got  the 
butter  hog’s  lard  will  answer.  G.  D.  Williamstown, 
Mass. 
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Management  of  Pastures. 

The  subject  of  grass  culture  has  recently  (Co.  Cent., 
April  14,  1859,)  received  some  notice  in  our  columns, 
and  it  is  a  matter  we  often  take  occasion,  in  its  different 
aspects,  to  urge  upon  our  readers.  Looking  over 
Th  a  Kit’s  Principles  of  Agriculture ,  we  find  some 
valuable  thoughts  on  the  management  of  pastures,  some 
of  which  we  condense  and  some  of  which  we  amplify* 
the  better  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  and  means  of 
American  farmers. 

1.  Drainage — To  produce  good  grasses,  pastures 
must  be  entirely  free  from  stagnant  water  either  upon 
or  near  the  surface.  This  is  also  requisite  to  the  health 
of  cattle,  and  especially  sheop,  feeding  ujion  them.  On 
swampy,  marshy  ground,  drainage  is  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sity,  and  constant  care  should  be  exercised  lo  keep  the 
drains  in  order.  Though  such  land  may  be  well  stock¬ 
ed  to  grass,  and  produce  valuable  crops  at  first,  if  the 
drainage  is  interrupted  and  the  water  remains  on  or 
near  the  surface  to  become  stagnant  in  spring,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  grasses  will  soon  give  way  to  coarser  herbage— 
water-grasses,  flags,  and  rushes,  take  their  place.  A 
thorough  system  of  underdraining,  or  carefuly  watched 
open  drains  are  necessary,  and  would  often  be  attended 
with  slight  expense  compared  with  their  effect  upon  the 
value  and  amount  produced  by  the  land. 

2.  Weeds. — Care  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  all  hurt¬ 
ful  weeds,  as  well  as  those  which  crowd  out  the  grass. 
Thistles  in  particular,  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in 
rich  pastures;  animals  will  not  touch  them,  consequent¬ 
ly  the  seed  ripens  and  takes  root.  They  not  only  take 
up  space  which  would  otherwise  be  filled  with  grass,  but 
prevent  cattle  from  eating  near  their  thorny  leaves. 
These  weeds  are  readily  destroyed — if  mown  a  few 
times  during  the  height  of  their  growth,  they  will 
eventually  disappear,  especially  if  this  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  for  several  seasons.  Most  other  weeds  yield 
to  the  same  treatment — the  most  tenacious  and  hardy 
cannot  live  if  their  leaves  are  constantly  destroyed — 
and  their  eradication  will  be  more  rapid,  if  the  pasture 
is  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  seeding  and  manure 
to  tho  production  of  the  grasses. 

3.  Dung  Droppings  — Occasional  attention  to  spread¬ 
ing  the  manure  dropped  by  cattle  and  horses  at  rest, 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  pasture.  If  the  dung  is 
left  undivided,  the  plants  it  covers  are  at  first  complete¬ 
ly  stifled  ;  but  the  following  year,  strong  tufts  of  coarse 
grass  shoot  up,  which  the  cattle  will  not  touch  unless 
compelled  by  hunger.  But  when  the  manure  is  spread, 
the  growth  of  grass  is  increased,  and  no  distasteful 
flavor  hinders  animals  from  consuming  the  full  product. 

II.  Feeding  Off — Pastures  should  never  be  crowded 
with  a  greater  number  of  animals  than  they  can  advan¬ 
tageously  support.  If  fed  too  heavily,  vegetation  is 
checked — the  plants  have  not  time  to  attain  a  full 
growth  ;  they  are  fed  down  closely,  and  then,  in  many 
cases,  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  injurious  and  im¬ 
poverishing  effect  of  this  course  is  very  evident.  For 
the  same  and  other  reasons,  cattle  must  not  be  turned 
into  pastures  too  early  or  kept  there  too  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  injurious  to  a  pasture 
to  be  grazed  by  too  small  a  number  of  animals.  The 
product  is  not  fully  employed,  and  the  growth  is  lessen¬ 
ed  by  the  neglect.  The  herbage  shoots  up  luxuriantly, 
and  many  plants  appear  which  cattle  refuse  after  they 
attain  full  growth.  These  grasses  become  still  more 


luxuriant,  while  the  finer  kinds  of  herbage,  closely  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  cattle,  and  crowded  by  the  st  ronger  plants, 
decrease  and  disappear.  In  permanent  pastures,  losses 
more  frequently  result  from  this  cause  than  any  other. 
And  from  those  which  stand  for  a  few  years  only,  the 
full  benefit  is  not  derived  unless  they  are  fed  off  with 
the  proper  amount  of  stock  in  dae  season. 

Clover  pastures  especially,  need  care  in  this  Tespect. 
They  should  attain  a  fine  start  in  spring  before  feeding, 
and  then  sufficient  stock  should  be  turned  on  to  consume 
the  whole  product.  Then  all,  or  the  greater  share, 
should  be  removed  to  other  fields,  and  the  pasture  al¬ 
lowed  rest  until  a  fresh  growth  takes  place,  when  it  may 
again  be  fed,  but  less  heavily  than  before.  This  course 
of  treatment  we  have  found  to  give  the  best  results, 
while  a  different  method  allows  the  grass  in  spots  to  as¬ 
sume  a  mature  growth  untouched,  while  other  portions 
are  fed  closely  to  the  ground. 

The  advantages  of  changing  pastures  was  frequently 
referred  to  during  last  year,  and  we  gave  (Co.  Gent., 
Vol.  XII,  No.  13,)  a  resume  of  Thabk’s  argument  on 
the  question. 

Sherwood’s  Grain-Binder. 


A  few  weeks  since  we  gave  a  figure  and  description 
of  this  new  machine.  We  have  since  witnessed  its 
operation  in  the  field.  It  has  proved  successful,  so  far 
as  a  single  season’s  trial  will  establish  success.  It  was 
attached  to  one  of  Wood’s  reapers,  and  one  man  bound 
with  ease  all  the  grain  that  the  machine  cut  at  the  or¬ 
dinary  pace  of  a  team  of  horses.  Tho  sheaves  were 
well  bound  with  the  annealed  wire,  but  were  not  quite 
so  compact  as  ordinary  binding,  and  the  straw  in  some 
instances  was  not  so  parallel.  Theso  objections  were 
however  of  little  importance,  and  will  no  doubt  be  part¬ 
ly  obviated  by  further  experience.  The  wire  used  cost 
at  the  rate  of  about  16  cents  per  acre;  a  larger  wire, 
say  20  or  25  cents  per  acre,  would  admit  of  very  close 
binding.  The  inventor  intends  to  make  an  improvement 
by  which  this  object  may  be  better  secured,  the  opera¬ 
tion  as  now  performed,  tending  to  break  the  wire  if  very 
tightly  drawn,  by  the  weight  of  the  sheaf.  Providing 
a  support  for  the  sheaf  will  tend  to  obviate  the  difficulty . 
An  experiment  was  made  by  binding  a  portion  of  a  field 
with  the  binder,  and  another  portion  by  the  ordinary 
mode.  In  drawing  the  several  hundred  sheaves  into 
the  barn,  only  two  broke  that  were  bonnd  by  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  about  twenty  of  those  done  by  the  ordinary 
way.  One  most  important  advantage  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  binder,  is  the  perfectly  clean  stubble,  no 
grain  or  straw  being  scattered.  This  saving  is  thought 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  wire. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  considerable  improvement 
will  be  made  in  this  invention,  and  that  it  is  destined  to 
prove  one  of  importance.  Much  labor  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  and  many  experiments  have  been  made,  in  per¬ 
fecting  self  raking  machines,  in  a  great  measure  with¬ 
out  success.  The  present  machine,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  of  much  greater  importance.  A  self-raker  saves  the 
labor  of  a  single  hand  only.  The  binder  saves  the  labor 
of  three  or  four  hands. 

In  thrashing  grain  bound  by  this  machine,  the  wire 
was  at  first  carefully  taken  off  and  laid  aside;  but  sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  found  most  convenient  to  put  all 
through  together,  merely  cutting  the  wire.  It  may 
often  however  be  an  object  to  save  it  for  fence  ties,  a 
few  twisted  together  answering  well  for  this  purpose. 
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Culture  and  Use  of  Vetches. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Having  lately  noticed  in  your  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  various  remarks  and  inquiries  about 
vetches,  I  beg  to  offer  the  results  of  three  or  four  year’s 
experience  in  their  culture  on  my  clay  farm. 

I  find  them  a  most  useful  crop,  and  very  profitable, 
as  I  grow  them  on  land  intended  for  fall  wheat,  and 
they  take  the  place  of  naked  fallow,  which,  indeed,  I 
have  nearly  discarded,  since  I  commenced  their  cul¬ 
ture. 

My  plan  is  this:  I  make  all  the  manure  I  can,  and 
keep  it  over  until  the  fall,  then  haul  it  out  on  the  land 
intended  for  vetches  and  fall  wheat  next  year;  plow 
it  in  at  once,  and  pretty  deep,  making  my  lands  mode¬ 
rately  narrow,  and  cleaning  out  all  water  furrows, 
cross  ditches,  Ac.,  as  carefully  as  I  would  for  fall 
wheat.  These  lands  being  kept  open  by  dung,  dry  by 
the  ditches,  and  pulverised  by  Jack  Frost,  form  a 
splendid  seed  feed  in  the  spring  I  then  sow  as  early 
as  possible,  say  from  15th  to  “20th  of  April,  and  have 
hitherto  been  rewarded  by  luxuriant  crops  In  a 
dropping  season  I  have  cut  some  three  times,  and  still 
had  a  good  after  growth  to  pIowT  under  for  the  wheat. 

My  usual  plan  is  to  cut  some  for  soiling  purposes, 
(for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted,  all  stoek  eat¬ 
ing  them  ravenously,)  and  the  remainder,  when  the 
pods  are  full,  to  be  cured  for  winter  feeding  the  sheep. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  cure,  being  so  very  succulent, 
and  sometimes  so  thick  on  the  ground,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  to  spread  and  turn  it;  but  I  put  it  into 
small  cocks  and  give  it  time;  take  it  in  pretty  green, 
and  put  Jots  of  salt  on  it,  and  the  sheep  will  do  the 
rest  I  never  6aw  any  thing  eaten  so  clean,  or  with 
such  a  relish  as  my  vetch  hay  last  winter. 

To  all  inquirers  I  say  decidedly,  try  it ;  write  the 
results  to  the  Co.  Gent.,  and  be  it  his  to  publish  them 
throughout  the  agricultural  universe. 

If  I  may  have  a  few  more  lines  of  your  space,  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  my  system,  I  would  add: 

1st.  That  I  consider  them  less  exhausting  than  peas, 
or  any  other  crop  commonly  grown  before  wheat,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  allow  them  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  this 
it  is  th-it  draws  60  hardly  on  the  soil.  (I  grow  my  seed 
on  a  separate  plot.) 

2d.  Presupposing  that  my  land  is  tolerably  clean,  I 
avoid  the  naked  summer  fallow,  which  on  a  small  farm 
is  ruinously  expensive,  and  actually,  as  I  can  show 
any  visitor,  have  better  wheat  and  better  clover  after¬ 
wards  for  years,  than  where  I  fallow  the  land  on  the 
old  plan. 

3d.  I  decidedly  prefer  hauling  dung  at  a  leisure 
time,  and  in  cool  weather  in  October,  and  then  putting 
it  into  the  ground  where  it  is  wanted,  to  toiling  at  it 
at  midsummer,  when  I  have  hay  to  cut,  potatoes  to 
hoe,  tceeds  to  kill,  and  a  variety  of  other  jobs  “  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;”  and  then  leaving  it  for  ever 
so  long  in  little  heaps,  to  dry  out,  and  “waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,”  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
W.  E.  Forster.  Credit,  Canada  West ,  Aug.  15. 


Iiow  To  Clarify  Wines. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  fc  Bon — In  your  last  paper  I  see 
an  inquiry  for  information  bow  to  clarify  the  different 
kinds  of  our  domestic  wines,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  my  practice  of  lining  or  clarifying  all  kinds  of 
fermented  liquors,  which,  however,  never  require  artifi¬ 
cial  clarification  if  properly  managed. 

My  wines  of  all  kinds  are  always  clear  enough  to  bottle 
off  the  lees  by  March,  except  my  grape  wine,  which  I 
then  rack  into  a  sweet  pure  cask,  in  which  I  first  burn  a 
little  sulphur — (say  a  bit  of  paper  one  by  six  inches  coat¬ 
ed  with  sulphur,  for  a  half-barrel  cask)  — as  soon  as  the 
paper,  ignited  and  hung  into  the  bung  hole  by  a  thin  wire, 
is  properly  buruiug,  the  buug  is  put  on  tight  so  as  to  im¬ 


pregnate  the  wood  of  the  cask  with  the  sulphuric  acid- 
and  in  30  minutes  I  put  the  wine  into  the  cask,  and  fill 
with  clean  pebble  stones  to  make  the  wine  come  up  to  the 
bung-hole,  and  bung  up  air  tight — then  leave  it  at  rest. 
The  cask  must  lie  perfectly  fast,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
move  or  roll  at  all,  until  about  the  first  of  May,  or  in  a 
cold  cellar  the  first  of  June,  when  it  is  bottled.  If  the 
wine  is  not  perfectly  brilliant,  (which  all  wine  must  be 
before  bottled,)  I  rack  it  into  another  cask  half  full ;  stir 
in  well  the  dissolved  isinglass,  fill  it  with  all  the  wine, 
put  on  bung  slightly,  and  bottle  tne  third  day,  when  it 
will  be  perfectly  clear 

I  use  fish  sounds,  (one  quarter  as  cheap  as  isinglass,) 
and  for  a  half-barrel  take  a  good  half-ounce  with  half¬ 
pint  of  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  ;  as  it 
swells  up  add  a  little  water,  and  when  fully  softened,  (in 
about  ten  hours,)  wash  it  fine  and  strain  through  a  fine 
seive.  Before  using,  beat  it  fine  with  a  gallon  of  the  wine, 
and  stir  well  and  long  in  the  cask,  first  and  when  full. 
The  fish  sounds  you  can  get  at  the  druggists,  or  Shiffilin 
&  Brother,  William  street,  New- York,  can  tell  you  where 
to  get  it  at  retail. 

This  is  valuable  information  for  which  some  people 
have  paid  money,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  some  benefit  to 
your  numerous  subscribers. 

The  trifling  quantity  of  sulphuric  aeidand  tartaricacid 
with  which  the  wine  is  impregnated,  is  a  great  benefit,  as 
it  prevents  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
in  the  vine,  and  is  not  at  all  objectionable  in  regard  to 
health.  I  would  advise  you  never  to  attempt  fining  wine 
except  it  is  drawn  from  the  lees  into  a  clean  cask.  Fre¬ 
derick  Seitz.  Easton,  Pa. 


Cheap  and  "V a.1  liable  Ikiiiit- 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son— Yours,  requesting 
me  to  send  receipt  for  paint,  was  duly  received.  At  the 
time  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  it,  for  the  reason 
that  the  book  containing  it  was  not  in  my  possession- 
After  many  inquiries  I  found  it  yesterday  in  the  hands 
of  a  neighbor  who  borrowed  it  some  years  since.  I  did 
not  originate  the  composition,  but  found  it  in  the  second 
volume  of  CliaptaPs  Chemistry,  < pages -68  and  G9.)  an  okl 
■work  published  in  1S07. 

It  is  intend e-d  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  paint,  and 
is  composed  of 

Skimmed  milk,  two  quarts. 

Fresh  slacked  lime,  <5£  ounces. 

Linseed  oil,  4  ounces,  and 
Common  whiting 3  pounds. 

Directions  for  mixing  are — “  Put  the  lime  into  a  stone¬ 
ware  vessel,  pour  upon  it  sufficient  of  the  milk  to  make 
it  like  thin  cream,  add  the  oil  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  to 
mix  thoroughly;  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk;  then 
the  whiting  (made  fine)  is  to  be  spread  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  well  stirred.  It  is  then  fit  for  use.  It 
should  be  frequently  stirred  while  using.” 

It  is  applied  with  a  common  paint  or  white- wash  brush, 
and  will  dry  in  three  or  four  hours.  Two  coats  make  a 
very  perfect  paint.  It  possesses  great  solidity,  will  bear 
rubbing  with  a  woolen  cloth,  and  does  not  become  dingy 
or  yellow  with  smoke,  &c.,  as  much  as  lead  paint. 

I  have  used  the  composition  only  for  inside  of  build¬ 
ings  on  brick  and  wood.  Twelve  years  since  I  painted  the 
over-head  flooring  and  timbers,  underside  of  a  store.  It  is 
now  perfect ;  holds  its  color  better  than  wnite  lead  ;  is 
much  more  economical,  as  the  chief  expense  is  the  labor 
of  putting  on. 

It  is  also  recommended  for  out-door  work  by  adding  to 
the  foregoing— 2  ounces  lime,  6  ounces  oil,  and  2  ounces 
white  Burgundy  pitch,  the  pitch  to  be  melted  in  the  oil 
by  gentle  heat,  and  added  to  the  mixture.  Wm.  H.  White. 
Vergennes,  Vt. 


Cure  for  Stretches  in  Sheep. 


Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — I  notice  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  July  14th,  an  inquiry  for  a 
remedy  for  stretches  in  sheep.  My  father  has  kept 
from  six  to  twelve  hundred  sheep  at  a  time,  and  when 
one  is  troubled  with  the  stretches,  we  get  on  the  fence, 
take  the  sheep  by  the  hind  legs,  and  give  him  two  or 
three  sudden  jerks,  then  let  him  go.  If  the  sheep 
shakes  itself,  all  is  right ;  but  if  it  does  not  appear  to 
get  better  soon,  jerk  him  again.  When  attended  to, 
I  don’t  know  that  we  have  ever  lost  one  with  stretches 
H.  G.  Wise.  Fleming,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Ride  on  the  Steam  Plow. 

By  Prof.  Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — Yesterday  will  be  ever  mem¬ 
orable  in  a  life  by  no  means  devoid  of  incident,  for 
then  was  realized  ,a  long  cherished  wish  to  ride  on 
a  successful  steam  plow  of  American  invention. — 
The  day  was  balmy  ;  fleecy  clouds  and  a  slight  haze 
shielded  man  and  nature  from  the  summer  sun.  The 
oats,  the  last  of  our  smaller  cereals  to  yield  up  their 
treasures,  were  ready  for  the  reapers,  who  were  now  re¬ 
joicing  over  all  the  land,  because  of  a  superabundant 
harvest.  A  fit  day  for  the  rendering  of  a  judgment  on  a 
new  means  of  agricultural  progress  to  inaugurate  a 
great  agricultural  era.  The  committees  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Agricultural  Society  and  of  its  venerable  pro¬ 
totype,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul¬ 
ture,  were  in  attendence.  The  extensive  grounds  of  the 
Oxford  Park  Association  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
committee.  And  a  decision  was  to  be  made  on  the 
merits  of  the  invention  of  John  W.  Fawkes,  a  Lan¬ 
caster  county  mech  inic,  who  after  three  years  of  almost 
despairing  struggle  and  utter  privation  spent  in  the 
einbodymcnt  of  his  grand  idea,  now  submitted  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  genius  to  the  highest  tribunals  of  his  native 
State  and  her  metropolis.  As  he  stood  in  the  garb  of  a 
workman  trying  his  gauges,  or,  in  a  sharp,  quick  tone, 
which  told  of  mingled  confidence  and  anxiety,  giving 
orders  to  the  foreman,  his  rough  attire,  soiled  in  such  a 
cause,  appeared  more  honorable  than  imperial  purple. 
By  his  permission  1  stepped  upon  the  engine,  and  stood 
by  his  side,  as  the  shrill  whistle  gave  the  signal  to  start. 
The  gang  of  eight  14  inch  prairie  plows,  which  until 
now  had  hung  by  chains  to  cranes  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine,  were  quickly  lowered  until  they  rested  on  the 
hard  sod.  One  movement  of  the  lever,  and  onward  we 
went,  up  an  ascent  of  about  seven  degrees,  and  with  a 
smooth,  uniform  motion.  As  the  eight  shares  entered 
the  soil  1  apprehended  a  sudden  check  and  strain,  like 
that  felt  when  a  railroad  train  is  partially  “  braked  up,” 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  experienced.  In  the 
enormous  driving  wheel  or  rather  drum,  beneath  my 
feet,  I  could  not  detect  the  least  sliding  on  the  sod. 
The  traction  was  perfect. 

Before  us  the  beautiful  green  turf  swept  under  the 
bow  of  our  gallant  craft.  Behind  us  lay  a  wide  deep- 
brown  wake,  in  which  scarce  a  tinge  of  green  was  visi¬ 
ble.  Un  ler  the  stern  the  eight  broad  waves  of  sod  lift¬ 
ed  their  crests,  and  rolled  over  like  surges  falling  upon 
the  beach.  “  Steady  she  goes.”  as  our  helmsman  with 
hand  upon  the  tiller,  and  eye  upon  the  guide-wheels, 
keeps  on  his  strait  course.  But  we  near  the  edge  of 
our  field.  Two  shrieks  of  the  whistle,  and  up  rise  the 
plows.  Starboard  your  holm !  Round  sweeps  our  craft 
us  easily  and  gracefully  ns  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  we 
came  again  into  line.  Another  whistle,  and  the  plows 
are  lowered,  and  in  less  time  than  that  required  to  fol¬ 
low  this  sentence,  she  is  off!  A  flush  of  triumphant 
pleasure  mantles  the  face  of  the  inventor.  The  grade 
slightly  descends.  The  crowd  which  has  toiled  after  us 
up  the  ascent,  quicken  their  pace.  Still  we  are  leaving 
them.  Now  only  the  foremost  then  the  whole  party 
break  into  a  run,  and  shouts,  like  those  which  followed 
the  triumphal  car  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  rend  the  air. 

Many  were  the  warm  grasps  of  congratulation  which 
greeted  the  American  conqueror  as  he  steppod  from  his 
car  of  triumph,  and  in  modest  terms  proposed  tosubject 
the  machine  to  any  test  which  the  committees  might 
suggest.  “Can  you  cross-plow  the  land  you  have  just 
turned  over?”  “Yes  sir,”  was  his  prompt  reply, 
and  whee  ing  his  machine  into  position,  he  crossed  at 
right  angles  the  furrows  previously  thrown  up.  Subse¬ 
quently  gulleys  were  passed  over,  abrupt  elevations 
surmounted,  and  finally  the  plows  were'  detached  and 


an  omnibus  hitched  to  the  engine.  “  Here  we  are 
now,  right  off,”  cried  a  facetious  passenger,  and  right 
off  we  were,  going  over  the  trotting  course  at  a  good 
round  pace. 

Feelings  of  intense  gratification  appeared  to  animate 
the  entire  assembly,  and  I  left  the  grounds  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  thankfulness  to  that  great  and  good  Being,  who 
in  our  own  day  had  enabled  a  fellow  countryman  to 
make  the  giant  steam  tributary  to  the  art  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  means  of  untold  blessings  to  millions. 
Philadelphia,  July  21,  1859. 


Farming  in  Western  Texas. 

The  following  letter  from  Maj.  Leland,  formerly  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New-York,  has  been  furnished 
us  for  publication  in  the  Country  Gentleman  r 

Com  a  l  Parish,  Comai.  Co.,  ^ 
Texas,  21st  June,  TS5&.  <j 

According  to  promise,  T  send  a  letter  from  this  far  off 
and  fast  growing  section  of  the  Union.  The  population 
of  this  State  in  1850  was  212,592  ;  at  this  date  it  is  up¬ 
wards  of  600,000.  Most  of  the  foreign  population  are 
Germans,  who  turn  their  attention  to  stock  raising.  It 
is  the  most  profitable  business  yet  followed,  in  proportion 
the  amount  of  capital  invested.  Stock  cattle  from  calves 
to  three  years  old  are  worth  87  per  head,  and  four  year 
old  beeves  $15.  Large  droves  of  the  latter  are  yearly 
driven  or  conveyed  to  California,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
to  your  Empire  City  of  New-York. 

The  Texans  cut  no  hay,  for  there  is  no  need  of  any. 
The  winters  are  like  your  November.  Consequently  you 
see  in  winter,  as  in  summer,  large  herds  of  fine  cattle 
grazing  over  the  prairies,  the  luxuriant  herbage  afford¬ 
ing  them  ample  means  of  subsistence.  Horses  do  equal¬ 
ly  as  well  as  cattle.  My  cavieyard  of  2S1  mares  are 
looking  well ;  the  average  value  at  this  time  $30  per 
head.  Mules  at  three  years  old,  good  sizes,  S 100  per 
head.  They  are  sent  to  the  Brazos  River  and  New- 
Orleans  for  a  market.  My  sheep  are  looking  unusually 
well ;  have  three  flocks  of  about  1,200  each,  attended 
by  three  Germans  as  shepherds,  whose  salary  amounts 
to  $45  per  month.  They  average  about  \  to  f  blood 
Merino,  and  are  wo-th  about  $5  per  head.  Shear  wool 
is  worth  $  1  per  head  in  your  market  yearly,  if  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  washed  and  packed  clear  of  burrs  Freight  from 
here  to  New-York,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  I 
do  not  claim  that  Western  Texas,  where  my  ranch  is 
located,  is  the  best  agricultural  country,  but  1  do  claim 
it  to  be  the  best  grazing  country  in  the  wide  world, 
(you  know  I  have  traveled  in  three-quarters  of  the 
globe,  a  nd  claim  to  be  judge  )  I  am  located  on  the 
Guadalupe  River,  near  latitude  29  deg.  25  min.,  longi¬ 
tude  98  deg.  30  min.,  elevation  760  feet.  About  160 
miles  from  Matagorda  bay,  my  shipping  point,  “  Lavac- 
ca,”  having  weekly  packets  to  New-York.  The  enter¬ 
prising  citizens  are  building  a  Railroad  to  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  within  35  miles  of  my  ranch.  Another  road 
running  to  same  destination  from  Galveston,  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

1  he  land  in  this  county  is  well  watered,  and  plenty 
of  fine  timber,  live  and  post  oak,  cedar,  elm  ;  and  pecan 
trees  in  abundance,  furnish  the  rich  pecan  nuts,  upon 
which  my  thousand  hogs  luxuriate  and  grow'  fat.  They 
range  sometimes  ten  miles,  and  get  quite  wild.  Have 
to  drive  with  dogs,  and  a  Hog  hunt  is  as  exciting  as  a 
horse  race  at  Epsom  Course.  Even  that  pays, — bacon 
being  worth  12i  cents  per  pound  in  San  Antonio.  This 
county  is  hilly,  plenty  of  limestone  rock,  its  area  is 
1,024  square  miles  ;  value  of  land  per  acre,  improved, 
from  $2  to  $5  ;  unimproved,  from  $1  to  $4  per  acre. 
No  swamps,  marshes  or  stagnant  pools.  Is  a  high,  dry, 
and  healthy  country.  Thermometer  rarely  goes  below 
45,  or  above  85  degrees.  The  State  is  out  of  debt,  and 
has  $2,000,000  in  her  treasury,  set  aside  for  internal 
improvements,  interest  upon  which  goes  to  support  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Texas  also  owns  more  than  1,500  000 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  North  America,  and  15,930,776 
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acres,  besides  improved  and  unimproved  farm  lands,  i 
upon  which  they  raise  la  rge  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  com,  and  tobacco,  with  trifling  taxes,  only 
1 cents  upon  $100,  valuation,  (and  that  you  can  fix, 
without  being  qualified.)  shows  Texas  to  be  the  very 
best  State  to  emigrate  to.  It  is  literally  the  land  flow’- 
ing  with  milk  and  honey.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  milk 
and  to  gather  the  honey.  W.  W.  Leland. 


The  Cost  and  Profits  of  Drainage. 


The  “advantages  of  drainage”  admitted,  and  its 
modes  of  constructing  drains  being  understood,  the 
next  items  of  interest  are  the  cost  and  the  prospect  of 
compensation.  If  the  work  will  not  pay,  then  of  course 
it  must  be  given  over  as  utterly  impracticable.  As  to 
the  expense,  operators  are  very  generally  agreed  that 
a  ditch  three  feet  deep,  and  of  suitable  width,  will  cost 
from  30  to  40  cts.  per  rod,  when  the  work  is  done  by 
hand  alone  But  of  late  a  ditching  plow  has  been 
constructed,  which  admits  of  the  successive  elevation 
of  the  draught-beam  and  h-mdles,  so  that  the  earth 
may  be  loosened  by  it  to  the  required  dep'h.  To  this 
plow  a  span  of  horses  is  attached,  by  an  evener  or 
whipple-tree  of  five  feet  or  more  in  length,  so  as  to 
enable  the  respective  horses  to  travel  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ditch  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  the 
pick,  and  one  man  with  his  span  of  horses  and  plow, 
will  break  up  the  earth  as  fast  as  from  six  to  twelve 
men  will  shovel  it  out.  By  this  means,  the  expense  of 
excavating  for  the  laying  of  the  tile,  is  said  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  10  or  12  cts  per  rod.  This  would 
amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  acre,  where 
the  drains  were  put  two  rods  apart.  Under  the  old 
system  of  digging  by  hand,  the  expense  was  from  $24 
to  $30  per  acre. 

Now,  if  your  tile  cost  you  $10  per  1000,  and  you 
allow  $4  more  for  transportation,  laying,  and  cover- 
ing,  you  have  in  one  instance  as  the  cost  of  draining 
an  acre  of  laud  from  $24  to  $26,  and  in  the  other  from 
$38  to  $44.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  expense  runs  as 
high  as  the  last  sum  named,  and  the  general  average 
from  $35  to  $40  At  this  cost,  experienced  men  tell 
us  that  under-drainage  pays  for  itself  within  three 
years.  In  many  instances  it  does  so  in  the  increase  of 
the  first  year’s  crop — oftener  in  that  of  the  first  two 
years;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  fail  to  repay  by 
the  time  the  third  year’s  crop  is  gathered. 

On  this  point  I  adduce  the  following  testimony.  Says 
the  holder  of  a  large  farm,  Renwickshire,  England  : 
“  I  drain  so  many  acres  every  year,  and  I  find  myself 
always  repaid  by  the  end  of  the  third  season.  If  I 
have  spare  capital  enough,  therefore,  to  go  on  for  three 
years,  I  can  gradually  drain  an.v  extent  of  land,  by 
the  repeated  use  of  the  same  sum  of  money.” 

Says  Mr.  J.  Johnston  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  certain  towns  in  Steuben  county,  of  this  State  : 
“  Some  enterprising  farmers  have  made  great  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  great  complaint  with  them  is,  the  want 
of  capital  to  drain  with.  Let  them,  however,  only  do 
enough,  and  they  would  immediately  have  faith  that 
it  would  pay  all  the  expense  of  draining  in  about  three 
years,  by  the  excess  in  crops  Thus  would  they  soon 
find  the  means  to  drain.” 

Of  the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of  a  person  in 
Cayuga  Co,  N  Y.  Ilis  draining  cost  him  $32  per 
acre.  The  increase  on  his  first  crop  of  wheat,  over  the 
uniform  average  of  previous  years  on  the  same  kind  of 
land  undrained,  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  drain¬ 
age  in  less  than  three  years;  and  the  increase  of  his 
corn  crop  in  something  over  three  years,  estimating 
from  the  first  year’s  increase.  He  says,  however, 
“that  the  year  was  a  very  unfavorable  one  for  the 
trial,  so  far  as  corn  was  concerned,  and  ordinarily  he 
has  little  doubt,  that  the  increase  of  the  corn  crop  on 
drained  over  undrained  lands  in  that  region,  would 


pay  all  the  expense  of  drainage  within  three  years.” 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  about  the  uniform  testimony  of 
those  who  have  tried  “  thorough  drainage  ”  for  wet, 
clayey  soils.  Testimony  of  a  like  nature  might  be 
adduced  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  repeating  what  is  familiar  to  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  draining  in 
England,  viz  ,  that  when  it  was  about  being  introduced 
there,  the  government  offered  loans  to  those  farmers 
who  desired  to  drain,  but  had  not  the  requisite  funds. 
Many  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  the  large 
increase  of  their  crops,  enabled  them  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  within  the  brief  time  for  which  the  loan 
was  granted. 

Ought  not  experience  like  this  to  convince  the  doubt¬ 
ing,  that  draining  will  pay,  even  though  means  for  its 
accomplishment  must  be  procured  by  a  loan  2  But 
few,  if  any,  of  our  farmers,  need  resort  to  this  latter 
expedient.  They  can  commence  on  a  small  scale,  and 
enlarge  their  operations  as  success  and  means  warrant. 

Do  not  run  wild  with  the  idea,  however,  that  you 
must  drain  without  reference  to  the  character  of  your 
soil.  Gravelly,  or  sandy  loams,  only  need  draining 
when  underlaid  with  a  hard  subsoil.  But  cold,  wet. 
clayey  soils,  which  become  adhesive  after  rains,  and 
crack  in  drouth,  may  almost  without  an  exception,  be 
under-drained  with  a  certainty  of  success.  Only  let 
there  be  no  half  way  work  about  it — a  drain  here  or 
there  on  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  lot — but  one  three  feet 
deep,  every  two  rods,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  the 
experiment  “  will  pay.”  r. 


The  ’Wheat  Crop— Seed  ~Wlxeat,  <fec. 

Near  Geneva,  23d  July,  1859. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  threshed  my  Missouri 
wheat,  and  have  got  30i  bushels  from  the  not  quite  one 
bushel  sown.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Hon.  H.  L. 
Brown  sent  away  a  full  bushel,  but  it  was  put  up  in  an 
enormous  strong  box,  and  no  doubt  some  person  thought 
it  contained  something  more  valuable  than  wheat,  as 
an  augur  hole  had  been  bored  in  one  side  and  plugged 
up,  and  some  had  no  doubt  been  lost  in  that  way,  as  it 
would  lack  nearly  if  not  quite  a  quart  when  it  arrived. 
The  yield  is  very  satisfactory. 

We  have  had  some  hot  weather  of  late,  though  cool 
to-day — thermometer  57°  at  6  A.  M.  Corn  has  grown 
fast  of  late— I  may  say  rapidly;  still  it  is  late,  very 
little  beginning  to  tassel.  Our  oats  are  doing  better 
since  our  rains  Wheat  pretty  much  all  cut  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  some  have  near  all  in.  Barley  and 
oats  are  late ;  some  spring  barley  will  be  ready  to  cut 
next  week.  I  presume  the  winter  barley  is  all  cut. 
Hay  light  on  all  land  not  highly  manured,  especially 
where  it  is  closely  pastured  in  autumn,  and  occasionally 
in  winter  and  spring ;  much  used  in  that  manner,  won’t 
pay  for  cutting.  I  am  expecting  a  largo  yield  from  my 
Soules  wheat.  I  like  it  best  if  I  could  only  make  it 
come  in  ear  about  seven  or  eight  days  earlier,  so  that 
the  midge  could  not  sting  it.  Yours  truly,  John 
Johnston. 

I  have  nine  letters  in  three  days,  all  about  seed 
wheat,  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama, 
and  our  own  State ;  but  to  make  crops  earlier,  they 
must  go  South  for  seed;  this,  I  think,  I  am  sure  of; 
but  I  don’t  see  how  the  gentleman  in  Alabama  can  go 
much  farther  south.  I  have  got  a  small  sample  of  wheat 
sent  me  from  Chili,  South  America,  the  finest  I  ever 
saw.  J.  J. 

The  Hessian  Fly. — A  correspondent  of  the  Valley 
Farmer  writes  as  follows:  “About  the  middle  of 
August  sow  a  strip  of  wheat  adjoining  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  put  your  crop,  say  one  or  two  acres.  About  the 
middle  of  September  sow  your  field.  When  that  has 
come  up  and  shows  clearly,  plow  under  the  first  sown  ; 
turn  it  under  well.  The  is  headed  and  your  crop  is 
safe.” 
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Steam  Tillage  in  Europe  and  America. 

[For  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  including  a 
full  description  of  Mr.  Fawkes’  new  Steam  Plow,  we 
are  indebted  to  President  Kennedy  of  the  Polytechnic 
College,  Philadelphia.] 

In  common  with  many  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  the  5  days  public  exhibition  of  Fawkes’ 
Steam  Plow  just  closed,  I  have  been  reminded  by  the 
scene,  of  tbe  description  given  of  the  starting  of  Ful¬ 
ton’s  pioneer  steamer  on  her  experimental  voyage  to 
Albany.  The  two  events  have  indeed  many  points  of 
resemblance.  That  was  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  suc¬ 
cessful  steam  navigation.  Half  a  century  has  rolled 
round,  and  we  stand  at  the  opening  of  the  grand  event¬ 
ful  era  of  steam  cultivation.  One  Pennsylvanian  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  tempest  and  the  tide  Another  now  tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  wasteful  powers  of  the  wilderness,  and 
rides  the  conqueror  of  the  prairies.  Verily,  Lancas¬ 
ter  county,  proud  as  she  is  of  hertlalhoun  and  Buchanan, 
will  bo  prouder  still  of  her  Fulton  anti  her  Fawkes, 
whose  birth  places  are  but  12  miles  apart,  and  within 
her  wide  borders. 

Let  us  not,  however,  amid  our  exultation,  claim  too 
much.  It  is  not  contended  by  Mr.  Fawkes  or  bis  friends 
that  he  is  the  first  to  conceive  tbe  idea  of  applying 
steam  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  was,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  steam  plow  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851.  But  it  awakened  no  attention.  Farmers 
went  there,  not  to  see  it,  but  to  see  M'  Connick's  Ame¬ 
rican  Reaper  l  In  all  the  magnificent  palace  of  in¬ 
dustry,  that  was  the  grand  agricultural  attraction. 
Well  do  I  remember  hearing  a  jolly  English  farmer, 
as  be  stood  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  “  box 
coat,”  surveying  the  reaper,  say,  “  T’will  be  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  a  thing  after  we’ve  improved  it  ”  How  I 
might  have  retaliated  by  going  over  to  the  English 
steam  plow  and  saying  the  same  thing.  But  America 
has  done  far  better  than  to  improve  on  an  English 
model.  Mr.  Fawkes  has  invented  a  machine,  new  in 
principle,  and  distinct  in  its  mode  of  operating.  Let 
me  explain.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  success 
in  plowing,  by  steam  is  expressed  in  one  word,  traction. 
The  English  early  tried  two  broad  tired  driving  wheels, 
but  these  sank  too  deeply  into  moist  and  loose  soil,  and 
of  course  failed.  Mr.  Boydell,  who  deserves  immor¬ 
tality  for  his  unceasing  efforts  and  liberal  expenditure, 
conceived  the  novel  idea  of  running  his  engine  on  rails, 
to  be  laid  down  and  taken  up  by  the  engine  itself. 
This  he  accomplished  by  hinging  seven  or  eight  stout, 
flat,  wooden  rails  together  by  both  ends,  so  that  they 
would  form  a  polygon,  outside  and  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  driving  wheels,  and  revolving  with  them,  each 
rail  in  turn  being  laid  down  in  front  and  taken  up  be¬ 
hind  its  proper  driving  wheel  as  the  latter  rolled  over 
it.  In  this  very  ingenious  way  Mr.  Boydell  gets  trac¬ 
tion,  but  at  a  great  expense  of  power.  Mr  Bray,  an¬ 
other  Englishman,  adopts  a  similar  plan.  Owing 
probably  to  the  high  cost,  great  loss  of  power  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  working  on  soil,  the  English  Agricultural  press 
have,  during  the  last  year,  practically  abandoned  the 
idea  of  using  traction  engines  for  tillage,  and  have  ad¬ 
vocated  the  inventions  of  Fowler,  Williams  and  Smith, 
on  the  cable  principle.  The  engine  is  similar  to  our  pow¬ 
erful  portable  farm  and  saw-mill  engines,  and  is  provi¬ 
ded  with  a  drum  revolving  horizontally  between  the 
four  wheels.  This  engine  is  placed,  for  plowing,  in  one 


comer  of  a  large  field,  a  tender  with  a  similar  drum 
is  placed  in  the  next  corner,  and  over  the  drums  of 
both  engine  and  tender  an  endless  wire  rope  passes. 
To  this  rope  a  gang  plow  is  attached,  which,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  rope,  is  made  to  travel  between  the 
engine  and  tender.  These  are  moved  regularly  down 
the  opposite  margins  of  the  field  which  is  thus  gradually 
plowed.  The  other  cable  machines  slightly  differ  from 
Fowler’s,  by  having  the  cable  to  pass  entirely  round 
tbe  field,  instead  of  across  it.  Smith’s  machine  costs 
about  82500  at  the  factory,  will  plow  seven  acres  a 
day,  and  requires  tbe  attendance  of  an  engineer,  six 
men,  and  a  horse  and  cart  to  bring  water.  Fowler’s 
machine  costs  82800  at  the  factory,  will  plow  eight 
acres  a  day,  and  requires  an  engineer,  four  men  and  a 
boy  to  attend  it. 

As  I  write,  the  mail  brings  me  the  report  of  the 
grand  trial  of  steam  plows,  for  the  prize  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  just  held  at  War¬ 
wick.  We  have  therefore  the  latest  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  performances  of  the  best  English  machines. 
But  one  traction  engine  competed,  that  of  Mr.  Ko- 
maine,  which  is  a  return  to  the  old  and  very  properly 
discarded  plan  of  two  driving  wheels,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  described ;  especially  as  the  report  says 
it  is  “  practically  inejjieienty  even  after  the  vast  sums 
expended  on  it.” 

The  prize  was  awarded  to  Fowler’s  cable  machine, 
above  described,  “  for  the  most  economical  application 
of  steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.” 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  best  English  steam 
plow  with  the  American,  1  quote  from  the  same  report, 
that  “  on  a  stiff,  badly  drained  piece  of  seed  land, 
having  an  incline  of  one  foot  in  ten,  it  broke  up  2 
roods,  16  perches  per  hour,  at  a  depth  of  about  six 
inches,”  that  is  exactly  three  fifths  of  an  acre  per 
hour. 

Description  of  Fawkes’  American  Steam  Plow. 
— The  bodv  of  the  engine  consists  of  one  horizontal, 
quadrangular  frame  of  iron,  about  twelve  feet  long  by 
eight  wide,  which  rests  upon  the  axles  of  a  roller. 
This  roller,  which  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet 
long,  is  the  driving  wheel  of  the  engine.  In  front  of 
the  roller,  and  bolted  within  the  frame,  is  tbe  boiler, 
which  is  upright,  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  pipe,  and 
so  constructed  that  steam  may  be  got  up  in  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes.  Thirty  minutes,  however,  are  usually  required . 
Over  and  behind  the  driving  roller  is  the  water  tank, 
which  is  of  the  entire  width  of  the  engine  frame,  con¬ 
tains  12  barrels,  sufficient  to  supply  the  boiler  for  fire 
hours,  and  is  so  situated  that  when  it  and  the  boiler 
are  full,  they  counterbalance  each  other  upon  the 
roller.  Attached  to  the  frame  in  front  of  the  boiler, 
and  tapering  forward  and  slightly  upward,  like  the 
how  of  a  boat,  is  a  sheet  iron  receptacle  for  coal.  Here 
is  also  a  seat  for  the  fireman,  the  whole  bow  resting  on 
two  guide  wheels  of  fifteen  inches  tread,  and  four  feet 
diameter.  Bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  frame,  as 
frequently  seen  in  locomotives,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  upright  boiler,  are  the  cylinders,  each  nine  inch 
diameter,  and  fifteen  inch  stroke,  the  piston  rods  of 
which  are  so  geared  to  the  crank  of  the  roller  that  it 
revolves  once  for  every  six  strokes  of  the  piston. 
Great  regularity  of  motion,  increase  of  motive  power, 
and  control  over  movement  of  tbe  engine  backwards 
and  forwards,  are  secured  by  this  arrangement,  while 
the  guide  wheels,  which  may  be  turned  at  pleasure, 
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by  a  steering  wheel  in  charge  of  the  engineer,  almost 
at  right  angles,  under  the  bow  of  the  machine,  permit 
it  to  turn  in  a  circle,  the  radiius  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  engine,  eighteen  feet.  By  a  small 
independent  “  donkey  engine,”  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  tank  and  the  boiler,  the  latter  may  be  filled 
from  the  former,  or  the  ta.nk  itself  be  through  a  hose 
supplied  from  a  well  or  brook.  Into  the  beams,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  rear  of  the  engine,  pulleys  are  let, 
over  which  chains  pass,  whereby  a  gang  of  eight  four¬ 
teen  inch  prairie  plows  is  suspended  ;  a  wheel  on  the 
beam  of  each  plow  regulates,  as  usual,  the  depth  of 
the  furrow,  and  the  whole  gang  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  lever  within  the  reach  of  the  fireman, 
who,  with  the  engineer,  constitute  the  entire  force 
needed  to  work  the  engine  and  plows. 

The  machine  was  tested  on  timothy  sod  which  had 
not  been  plowed  for  seven  years.  At  a  given  signal 
from  the  whistle,  the  fireman  lowered  the  plows  to  the 
ground,  which,  having  entered,  they  were  drawn  for¬ 
ward  up  an  incline  of  about  seven  degrees.  They 
were  lifted  promptly  at  the  margin  of  the  land  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  trial,  the  machine  turning  easily  ;  again 
they  were  lowered  and  the  plowing  resumed,  in  as 
short  a  time  as  could  have  been  done  with  a  single 
plow  and  a  pair  of  horses.  The  mean  rate  of  speed 
was  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  united  furrows  were 
9  ft.  4  in.  wide ;  a  strip  4  miles  long,  9  ft.  4  in.  wide, 
equals  197,120  square  feet,  which  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  ic  an  acre,  gives  almost  exactly  4  3- 10th 
acres  per  hour. 

Allowing  for  the  time  lost  in  turning,  and  all  other 
neeessary  delays,  the  engine  proved  itself  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  plowing  thirty  acres  a  day.  The  amount  of 
fuel  required  being,  according  to  the  engineer,  a  half 
ton  of  coal,  or  the  equivalent  in  wood.  The  plow  was 
run  over  gullies  and  abrupt  elevations,  and  stood  every 
test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Its  performance 
proved  its  perfect  adaptedness  to  prairie  cultivation, 
and  to  the  tillage  of  large  fields.  By  a  very  simple  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  roller,  which  is  composed  of  wooden 
staves  bolted  to  open  iron  heads,  may  be  lifted  from  the 
ground,  geared,  directly  to  the  piston  rod.  It  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  rapidly  revolving  drum,  over  which  a  band  is 
passed,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a  farm  engine  for 
driving  saws,  thrashing  machines,  sugar  and  grain 
mills,  <fcc.  This  ready  conversion  of  a  plowing  locomo¬ 
tive  into  a  farm  engine,  multiplies  vastly  the  uses  of 
the  machine. 

To  conclude :  The  American  machine  will  easily  and 
regularly  plow  3  acres  an  hour,  with  the  aid  of  two  men. 
Fowler’s  English  prize  machine  may  be  made  to  plow 
three-fifths  of  an  acre  an  hour,  with  the  attendance  of 
five  men  and  a  boy.  That  is  to  say,  Fawkes  with  two 
men,  will  plow  five  acres  in  the  same  time  that  Fow¬ 
ler,  with  five  men  and  a  boy,  will  plow  one.  That  this 
is  the  “  most  economical”  of  English  machines  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  highest  authority;  but  we  guess  that  an 
American  farmer  would  place  a  plow  and  a  pair  of 
horses  each,  in  the  hands  of  “five  men  and  a  boy,” 
and  beat  Mr.  Fowler  long  before  sunset.  Let  then  the 
record  stand,  that  at  the  present  time  the  only  economi¬ 
cal  and  practical  application  of  steam  to  tillage,  is  of 
American  invention. 


Bees. — Mr.  Geo.  Gerhart  of  Union  City,  Indiana, 
writes  us  that  he  made  SI 50,  clear  profit,  on  eighteen 
stands  of  bees,  the  last  season,  kept  in  common  hives. 


Muck  for  the  Compost  Heap. 

During  last  year  we  gave  a  series  of  articles  to  show 
the  value  and  uses  of  swamp  muck,  or  peat  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizing  material — when  used  by  itself  and  also  for  com¬ 
posting  with  all  substances  of  a  more  active  fermenta¬ 
ble  character — showing  by  practical  examples  that  it 
could  be  very  profitably  employed  for  admixture  with 
barn-yard  manure,  ashes,  lime,  dissolved  bones,  night 
soil,  guano,  etc.,  thus  largely  increasing  the  amount  and 
value  of  fertilizing  material  available  to  the  farmer, 
and  enabling  him  to  improve  his  land  and  enlarge  the 
product  and  profit  of  the  same.  We  need  not  now,  per¬ 
haps,  recall  or  extend  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  a  re¬ 
minder  that  the  present  is  the  most  favorable  time  to 
secure  a  supply  of  muck,  may  be  useful  and  necessary. 

The  best  deposits  of  muck  are  usually  too  wet  for  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  can  only  be  drawn  upon  to 
good  advantage  during  the  dry  weather  of  mid-summer. 
If  available  at  other  seasons,  leisure  for  the  work  is  of¬ 
ten  wanting.  Besides,  when  comparatively  dry,  there 
is  less  weight  to  move,  and  the  material  is  in  a  better 
state  for  use — will  lie  more  lightly  in  the  heaps,  and 
they  gain  greater  exposure  to  the  air  while  “  seasoning.” 
When  muck  is  dug  out  and  piled  on  dry  land,  “the  air  and 
rains  gradually  dissipate  the  acid  which  the  peat  contains 
when  in  its  natural  bed,  and  which  must  be  dispelled  or 
neutralized  before  the  peat  can  afford  nourishment  to 
plants.”  This  acid  is  neutralized  by  fermentation, 
hence,  muck  may  be  used  in  composts  immediately  from 
the  swamp,  though  it  is  less  valuable  than  after  ex¬ 
posure  and  partial  decomposition  in  the  air  and  sunlight. 

Where  practicable  we  would  advise  the  farmer,  not 
only  to  cover  the  surface  of  his  barnyard  (after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  manure)  with  muck  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
depth,  but  pile  all  he  can  find  time  to  draw  out,  near 
the  barn,  to  be  employed  as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquid  of 
the  stables  during  winter,  and  for  composting  with  any 
of  the  substances  formerly  mentioned.  It  will  also  be 
found  very  convenient  for  mixing  with  hen  and  hog 
manure,  in  the  spring,  for  hill  manuring  com,  and  also 
with  guano,  bone  dust,  night  soil,  or  superphosphate  for 
a  like  purpose.  When  the  barn  manure  is  drawn  out 
during  the  summer  as  a  fertilizer,  for  wheat,  or  for  top¬ 
dressing  dry  grass  lands,  muck  may  profitably  form  one- 
half  the  bulk  of  the  same,  especially  if  the  two  are  heap¬ 
ed  together  in  layers  for  a  few  weeks,  and  allowed  to 
partially  decompose,  as  they  should,  to  attain  their 
greatest  value.  We  are  now,  every  leisure  half  day, 
getting  out  muck  and  mixing  it  directly  with  barn  ma¬ 
nure,  for  application  to  our  wheat  crop,  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  lstst  year  having  proved  very  successful. 

The  conceded  value  of  muck  for  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  available  home  manures,  render  it 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  farmer  within  whose 
reach  it  lies.  Thousands  of  swamps  are  now  accessible, 
and  there  are  few  places  where  muck,  either  from  these 
or  from  the  beds  of  sluggish  streams,  or  margin  of  woods 
and  like  situations,  cannot  be  procured  to  any  desirable 
extent  by  the  enterprising  farmer. 

F.  G.  Allen  of  East  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sold 
the  present  year  eighty  bushels  of  strawberries  from 
one  acre  of  land,  which  yielded  him  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  besides  the  amount  paid  for  commission  in 
selling  in  Buffalo  market.  The  varieties  were  chiefly 
Large  Early  Scarlet  and  Hovey.  He  is  now  planting 
the  Wilson,  and  expects  larger  returns  from  this  sort. 
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Honey  Dew. 

To  Mr.  Quinby— Dear  Sir :  At  the  suggestion  of  nay 
friend,  Mr.  L.  A.  Brown,  who  perhaps  may  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  you  upon  the  topic  of  honey  dew,  I 
drop  these  lines  ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
in  as  much  as  I  have  heard  through  the  same  source  that 
you  had  never  witnessed  the  existence  of  such  a  phenom¬ 
enon  as  honey  dew. 

The  present  as  well  as  the  spring  and  summer  of  1857, 
is  somewhat  famous  for  its  honey  dews  in  this  state, 
(Missouri.)  It  falls  in  this  country  frequently  until  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  is  glazed  over  sufficiently  to  make 
one’s  hands  sticky  and  unpteasant  by  handling  them,  or 
to  soil  a  person’s  clothes  by  riding  through  the  under 
growth  of  timber.  This  particularly  occurs  in  those  sea¬ 
sons  in  which  rain  seldom  falls  to  wash  it  from  the  place 
of  deposit  But  the  phenomenon  to  which  I  will  more 
particularly  allude,  I  witnessed  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
I  commanded  an  over-land  expedition  from  the  frontiers 
of  Missouri  to  California  ;  and  on  Humboldt’s  (sometimes 
called  St.  Mary’s)  river,  between  the  Rocky  and  Siera 
Nevado  mountains — when  about  seventy  five  miles  above 
the  natural  meadow,  or  about  ninety  miles  above  the  sink 
of  that  river,  and  on  its  north  side,  I  first  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  honey  dew.  By  reference  to  my  journal  I 
find  that  it  was  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  1850.  I  shall 
here  give  you  the  language  of  my  journal  verbatim. 

“At  this  juncture  our  stock  became  literally  smeared 
over  with  honey,  so  much  so  that  we  were  compelled  to 
swim  them  in  the  river  to  cleanse  their  hair — on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  grove  of 
willows  in  which  they  had  been  brousing,  and  there  wit¬ 
nessed  many  of  the  willows  with  their  tops  bent  to  the 
ground  under  the  weight  of  honey  dew,  which  had  accu¬ 
mulated  upon  the  foliage  and  twigs,  in  globules  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  that  of  a  large  cherry, 
which  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  These  globules  were 
mostly  candid.  We  observed  this  phenomenon  in  the  last 
two  day’s  travel,  and  while  among  the  honey  dew  we 
broke  twigs  from  the  trees  to  sweeten  our  coffee,  and  sat¬ 
isfied  our  rapacious  appetites  completely  by  eating  the 
larger  globules.” 

This  honey  was  as  good  and  pure,  (and  better  perhaps,) 
than  any  that  I  had  ever  before  eaten.  Mr.  Jackson, 
from  Hickory  county  in  this  state  who  had  been  travel¬ 
ling  with  us,  stopped  to  gather  a  barrel  of  honey,  but 
with  what  success  I  have  never  learned.  The  idea  might 
suggest  itself  to  some  that  this  honey  had  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  years,  which  is  contraindicated  ;  first,  for  the 
reason  that  the  willows  shed  their  foliage  every  fall ;  and 
secondly  for  the  reason  that  it  rains  incessantly  through 
a  portion  of  the  winter  and  spring,  which  would  wash  it 
clean  from  the  trees.  There  being  no  rain  the  latter  part 
of  spring  and  summer,  forces  the  conviction  upon  our 
minds  that  it  had  all  collected  after  the  cessation  of  the 
spring  rains.  I  have  never  seen  bees  sucking  at  honey 
dew,  and  I  have  not  heard  any  one  else  say  that  they 
had.  We  saw  no  bees  beyond  the  confines  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  great  amount  of  labor  you  have  bestowed  upon  the 
culture  of  bees,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information  you 
have  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  I 
hope  sir,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  sketch.  J. 
C.  Heberling.  Boon's  Lick,  Missouri,  July  10, 1859. 

Butter  Malting. 


From  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Annual 
Report  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  make 
some  extracts  from  an  Essay  on  the  art  of  Butter  Making, 
written  by  Peter  Hathaway,  who  has  had  thirty  years 
experience  as  a  practical  dairyman.  Passing  by  those 
portions  referring  to  the  choice  of  stock  for  the  dairy,  in¬ 
fluence  of  feed,  shelter,  &c.,  we  give  extracts  relating  to 
the  care  of  the  milk  and  churning,  to  be  followed  next 
week  by  directions  for  working  and  packing  the  butter. 

Care  of  the  Milk — Immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
milk  in  the  house,  let  it  be  strained  into  six  quart  tin 
pans,  and  set  on  a  long,  narrow  table,  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  dairy  apartment,  as  the  temperature  of  the  season 
may  indicate.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience,  the  table 
is  preferable,  but  the  floor  may  be  used  when  the  weather 
is  very  warm. 

It  may  here,  once  for  all,  be  written  down,  that  great 
cleanliness  must  be  observed  ever  and  always  in  butter 
making.  The  atmosphere,  the  table,  the  vessels,  the 
floor,  every  thing  must  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  The 


neat  dairy  woman  will  not  allow  dusty  coats,  muddy 
boots,  or  tobacco  odor,  to  come  in  close  proximity  to  her 
butter  bowl  or  milk  table. 

The  time  during  which  the  milk  should  remain  set,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  temperature,  natural  or  artificial,  of  the 
dairy  apartment.  Just  long  enough  for  all  the  cream  to 
rise,  and  no  longer,  is  the  rule,  economically  considered  ; 
yet  if  a  sample  of  very  choice  butter  is  desired,  regard¬ 
less  of  economy,  the  cream  may  be  skimmed  oft'  and 
churned  sweet  ;  this  practice  cannot  be  recommended  as 
an  ordinary  one — it  is  wasteful.  Again,  if  the  cream  is 
skimmed  when  the  milk  sours,  before  it  coagulates,  or  in 
the  phrase  of  the  dairy,  becomes  lobbard,  choice  butter 
may  be  made  ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  cream,  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  till  ihe  milk  coagulates.  Very  import¬ 
ant  is  it  that  the  cream  be  now  removed  before  the  milk 
and  cream  become  wheyish  ;  if  this  change  occurs,  good 
butter  «mnot  be  made.  It  is  the  want  of  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion,  at  this  point,  that  causes  much  of  the  failure  in 
making  butter,  in  the  practice  of  ordinary  operators. 
The  cream  should  now  be  stored  in  a  stone  crock  ;  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  till  the  next  day,  a  small  handful  of  salt  added, 
and  the  mass  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula,  kept  for 
the  purpose.  When  more  cream  is  added  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day,  the  stirring  may  be  repeated  without  further  ad¬ 
dition  of  salt.  This  process  is  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  whey.  If  the  dairy  is  large  enough,  a  daily  churning 
will  certainly  be  preferable  ;  in  that  case  put  the  cream 
in  tiie  churn  as  it  is  skimmed.  In  warm  weather  the 
churning  should,  in  all  cases,  be  performed  as  often  as 
every  other  day-. 

Churning. — The  kind  of  churn  I  leave  to  the  fancy  of 
the  operator.  The  kind  I  prefer  is  Bn  upright  cylindrical 
shaped  churn,  made  of  oak  ,  both  extremities  of  the  same 
size,  and  having  a  slight  bilge,  not  in  the  middle,  as  in  a 
barrel,  but  swelling  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom.  In 
such  a  churn,  the  dash  nearly  tills  the  churn  from  top  to 
bottom,  excepting  the  slight  bilge,  and  all  Ihe  cream  is 
continuously  and  uniformly  agitated.  The  cream  should 
bo  brought  by  cold  or  warm  water  surrounding  it,  or  by 
such  appliances  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator  may  de 
vise,  to  the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  that  temperature  churned.  I  have  known  most 
excellent  butter  made  by  a  skillful  dairywoman,  without 
other  thermometer  than  a  little  of  the  cream  taken  on 
the  finger  and  touched  to  her  forehead.  Experience  has 
proved,  that  such  a  stroke  of  the  churn-dash  as  will  bring 
the  butter  in  about  thirty’  minutes,  makes  the  best  butter. 
At  a  temperature  of  about  sixty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  strokes  of  the  dash  per  minute  will 
accomplish  this  result,  if  care  is  taken  to  strike  the  top 
of  th  e  cream  and  the  bottom  of  the  churn  at  every  Btroke. 
If  the  churn  be  tilled,  so  that  the  dash  cannot  strike  the 
top  of  the  cream  the  operation  can  scarcely  be  accom 
plished  at  all.  Rapid  churning  should  be  avoided  at  the 
commencement,  though  the  motion  may  be  accelerated 
after  the  cream  curdles  with  butter.  The  butter,  when 
sufficiently  gathered  by  churning,  should  be  transferred 
with  a  wooden  ladle  to  a  wooden  bowL 


Lemon  Budding  and  Calces. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  send  you  a  very  nice  recipe  for 
lemon  pudding,  which  I  received  from  an  excellent  little 
housekeeper  in  New-York  city.  It  is  to  be  eaten  cold 
without  any  sauce. 

Two  large  lemons 

One  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  or  light  brown  sugar  will  do 
very  well. 

Four  ounces  of  butter. 

One  pint  of  cream  or  milk. 

Eight  eggs. 

Grate  the  rind  of  the  lemon. 

Squeeze  all  the  juice. 

Mix  the  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly  together — beat  the 
eggs  well,  and  add  the  juice  the  last  thing— a  little  salt. 
Bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  Very  nice  Breakfast  or  Tea  Cake. 

Half  a  cup  of  butter.  (  at.  . 

Quarter  cup  of  sugar.  (  Stmed  together. 

One  cup  of  milk. 

Half  a  pint  of  flour. 

Two  eggs. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  tartar. 

One  teaspoonful  of  soda — a  little  salt. 

Sugar  Cookies. 

Three  cups  of  sugar. 

Two  cups  of  butter. 

Three  Eggs. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  sour  cream. 

One  teaspooHful  of  saleratus.  M.  II.  K.  Auburn. 
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New  Strawberry  J3ed.s, 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  continue  to  cumber  the  ground 
with  old  strawberry  plantations,  producing  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop  or  less  of  half  sized  fruit,  when  a  new 
plantation  may  be  secured  with  so  little  cost  of  time  or 
money.  A  bed  carefully  prepared  and  planted  at  this 
time  with  strong  runners,  will  bear  a  partial  crop  the  en¬ 
suing  summer,  and  a  full  crop  the  year  after.  We  would 
not  retain  a  bed  over  three  years. 

Many  farmers  have  not  the  energy  to  plow  up  an  old 
weedy  patch  of  some  worthless  variety,  which  has  dege¬ 
nerated  still  lower  by  bad  cultivation,  lest  a  few  dollars 
should  be  required  to  secure  two  or  three  hundred  plants 
of  a  well  tested  and  profitable  variety,  such  as  the  “  Al¬ 
bany.”  On  inquiry  we  frequently  find  that  persons  of 
judgment  in  others  matters,  really  retain  unknown  vari¬ 
eties,  occupying  ground  merely  because  they  found  them 
there,  such  sorts  as  Cushing,  Extra  Red,  Crimson  Cone, 
and  varieties  even  worse  than  these. 

Ground,  where  a  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  taken  off, 
will  suit  well  for  a  strawberry  plantation  ;  let  it  he  tho¬ 
roughly  plowed  and  harrowed,  remove  all  weeds,  turn  in 
a  good  supply  of  prepared  compost,  such  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  advised  should  be  held  in  requisition  for  such  purpo¬ 
ses,  and  plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  plants  nine  inches 
in  the  rows.  Some  planters  would  give  a  wider  row,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  frighten  our  more  economical  readers. 
At  this  season  the  best  practice  is  to  draw  a  deep  rut  with 
the  hoe,  and  set  the  plant  in  it  ;  this  serves  to  shade  its 
roots  somewhat  from  the  sun,  till  it  recovers  transplant¬ 
ing. 

All  plants  removed  at  this  season,  should  have  a  few  of 
the  outside  leaves  trimmed  off,  and  the  roots  immersed  in 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  barn-yard  manure,  as  we  do  with 
cabbage  plants.  If  an  opportunity  offers  to  plant  imme¬ 
diately  before  rain,  this  may  be  unnecessary,  as  some  ob¬ 
ject  to  it,  that  it  mats  the  fibres  and  prevents  them  from 
spreading  so  readily' in  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
water  them  thoroughly  before  setting  out  the  plants. 

If  we  say  plant  the  “  Albany,”  we  only  repeat  the  gen¬ 
eral  cry,  but  we  would  add  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Burr’s  Pine 
and  Early  Scarlet,  to  the  one  variety  in  a  plantation  of 
any  reasonable  extent,  s. 


is  very  nearly  as  good,  but  is  not  productive  here  until 
midsummer,  which  is  too  late  for  profitable  marketing. 

I  have  about  a  ton  of  stems  of  Linnmus  now  growing, 
and  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  will  pay  to  manu¬ 
facture  it  into  wine. 

I  saw  an  apparatus  lately  for  extracting  the  air  from 
cans  of  fruit  by'  burning  alcohol  at  the  mouth,  thus  ob¬ 
viating  the  necessity  of  cooking  the  fruit,  or  of  changing 
its  natural  appearance  or  taste.  It  is  being  tested  this 
year  on  strawberries,  raspberries,  &c.  Grapes  are  very 
easily  preserved  all  winter,  by  packing  when  thoroughly 
ripe  in  a  barrel,  with  kiln-dried  sawdust  between  the 
layers  of  grapes  ;  keeping  the  barrels  in  a  dry  cellar,  se¬ 
cure  from  frost.  E.  Y.  Tbas.  Richmond ,  hid. 


Cure  for  a.  Felon.. 

Make  a  thin  mortar  of  soap  and  lime — take  a  thimble 
with  a  top  to  it,  fill  it  with  the  mortar,  and  place  it  directly 
over  the  part  afflicted — bind  it  on  so  as  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  renew  it  once  in  two  or  three  hours  till  it  eats  through 
the  skin.  After  that  apply  a  poultice  made  of  flax  seed 
and  Indian  meal,  till  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 
Then  dress  it  with  a  salve  of  white  pine  turpentine,  mut¬ 
ton  tallow  and  beeswax,  equal  parts,  b.  j. 

How  to  Improve  the  Stream  of  Mills:. 


I  have  a  valuadle  cow  four  years  old— no  fault  with  her 
but  a  very  hard  milker.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  know  a 
remedy,  and  if  so,  let  us  know  through  The  Cultivator, 
and  very  much  oblige  John  Carter.  Leominster ,  Mass, 
Another  correspondent— Berkshire — makes  an  inquiry 
similar  to  the  above.  In  looking  over  tho  past  volumes 
of  the  Co.  G  ent.,  we  find  an  inquiry  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter,  answered  by  different  correspondents  in  the  same 
way.  The  reply  there  given  is  to  take  a  small  sharp 
pointed  penknife  in  one  hand,  grasp  the  teat  firmly  in  the 
other,  and  by  a  ouick,  steady  motion  insert  the  blade  an 
inch  or  more  into  the  orifice  through  which  the  milk 
passes.  Those  who  have  tried  this,  have  pronounced  it 
a  certain  cure,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating. 


Reaping  vs.  Cradling. 


Preserving  Fruits  for  AVioter. 

For  three  years  past  we  have  tried  drying  rhubarb,  but 
are  not  pleased  with  our  experiments.  We  cut  it  in  pie¬ 
ces  about  an  inch  long,  and  either  string  it  or  place  on 
dishes  near  the  6tove.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  drying  it, 
but  as  the  stalks  are  composed  principally  of  water, 
(about  90  per  ct.  I  should  think,)  it  loses  so  much  by  dry¬ 
ing  that  no  soaking  can  afterwards  restore  it  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  taste  or  consistence.  Last  year  we  canned  it  with 
perfect  success,  thus  retaining  all  the  flavor  and  juices, 
and  having  it  at  all  times  fresh  and  ready  for  use.  This 
will  be  found  a  cheaper  mode  of  preserving  it  than  drying, 
and  it  is  certainly  much  better. 

I  think  it  far  better  to  can  all  such  fruits  as  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  &e.,  than  to  dry  them,  as  drying 
must  injure  more  or  less  the  flavor  of  tho  fruit.  And, 
after  a  supply'  of  cans  is  once  obtained,  the  cost  of  put" 
ting  up  is  trifling,  and  with  care  the  cans  will  last  a  life¬ 
time. 

For  very  acid  fruits,  as  pie  plant,  gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.,  glass,  stone  or  queens- ware  jars  are  preferable,  but 
tin  cans  answer  well  for  many  sorts,  and  are  not  liable  to 
break,  and  also  by  contracting  as  the  fruit  cools  after 
sealing,  shows  whether  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  ex¬ 
cluded. 

If  every  family  in  the  land  had  a  daily  supply  of  can¬ 
ned  fruits,  what  an  immense  auxiliary  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  community  it  would  prove  !  the  effect  being 
to  improve  and  cheapen  the  diet.  1  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  locality  anywhere  in  America,  where  cannot  be  found 
fruit  of  some  sort,  either  native  or  cultivated,  that  may 
be  turned  to  valuable  account  in  this  way. 

Among  cultivated  fruits  in  this  section,  none  can  be 
cheaper,  more  likely  to  “  hit,”  or  in  my  opinion  more 
healthy  for  use  in  warm  weather,  than  rhubarb  or  pie¬ 
plant  ;  and  the  best  single  variety  of  this  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  Linnteus,  which  is  more  productive  than  any 
other  variety,  starting  early  in  spring,  and  if  the  season 
is  favorable,  growing-till  late  in  the  fail,  while  the  flavor 
is  superior  to  any  other  known  sort.  Downing’s  Colossal 

. 


Messrs.  Eptors — To  show  the  superiority  of  reap¬ 
ing  machines  over  cradles,  I  will  give  you  a  case  on 
my  neighbor’s  farm  (Mr.  Swan’s.)  He  had  eighteeu 
acres  of  very  heavy  wheat,  very  much  lodged.  He 
thought,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  it 
with  the  machine,  and  he  let  it  by  the  acre  to  be  cut 
by  cradles  or  scythes  as  best  it  could  be  done.  The 
cradlers  had  often  cradled  for  me,  and  1  knew  them  to 
be  as  good  as  I  ever  saw.  Well  they  went  at  it,  and 
worked  some  four  days,  making  very  little  progress  ; 
and  although  they  were  to  have  $3.50  per  acre  for 
cutting  and  binding,  they  could  not  make  anything  like 
wages.  After  they  had  worked  3  or  4  days,  and  six 
men  of  them,  Mr.  Swan  saw  that  it  would  be  lost,  or 
part  of  it,  before  they  could  cut  it,  and  put  in  his  ma¬ 
chine-one  of  Burral’s — setting  it  as  low  as  he  oould  ; 
and  he  cut  it  very  well — far  better  than  the  cradlers 
could  do  ;  and  although  he  oould  cut  it  only  one  way — 
could  not  go  round  a  piece — I  have  no  doubt  he  cut 
all  of  nine  acres  in  one  and  a  half  days.  The  cradlers 
declared  they  never  would  cradle  any  more  as  long  as 
a  machine  was  to  be  got.  They  said  they  had  always 
been  prejudiced  against  them — thought  they  had  only 
been  useful  on  light  grain,  but  now  they  had  got  their 
eyes  opened,  and  if  ever  they  took  such  another  job 
they  would  have  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  reaper. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clizbe,  Mr.  Bundy,  and 
farmers  like  them,  I  will  state  that  I  have  a  40  acre 
field,  that  ten  years  ago  I  never  could  get  mown  for 
less  than  $45,  with  board,  and  often  more — (when  in  clo¬ 
ver  much  more  )  Now  it  is  generally  cut  in  three  and 
a  halfdays  by  one  man  and  a  pair  of  horses,  with  a 
machine.  Now  these  advocates  for  man  machines 
may  figure  out  how  much  I  save  by  the  machine, 
besides  saving  time.  Our  machine  has  cut  over  70 
acres  this  season  without  aDy  repair.  John  Johnston. 
Geneva ,  July  27. 
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Dr.  Robinson’s  Farm  Gate. 


The  accompanying  figures  represent  a  farm  gate  con¬ 
structed  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Robinson  of  Union  Springs,  which 
for  strength,  durability,  and  cheapness,  combined,  we 
have  not  seen  equalled.  It  is  not  given  as  an  original 
invention,  but  as  an  excellent  combination  which  he  has 
effected  of  the  various  contrivances  he  has  occasionally 
met  with,  and  which  we  think  forms  an  admirable  whole. 
There  are  other  gates  more  perfect  than  this,  but  none 
that  we  have  seen  equal  to  it  for  the  same  cost  of  con¬ 
struction. 

It  may  be  made  of  any  light,  tough  and  durable 
wood,  but  answers  a  good  purpose  when  made  of  pine, 
with  the  upright  or  cross-bars  of  white  oak.  The  upper 
horizontal  bar  is  1 1  feet  long,  3  inches  wide  horizontal¬ 
ly,  and  5  inches  deep  at  the  hinge,  and  2k  at  the  latch. 
Its  mortises  are  only  two-thirds  through,  to  shut  out 
rain,  and  5-8ths  by  3  inches  — except  of  the  heel-piece 
it  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  heel-piece  is  3  by  5 
inches,  and  the  four  lower  bars  are  boards  1  by  5  inches. 
The  cross-bars,  the  brace,  and  the  two  pieces  forming 
the  head-post,  are  1  by  3  inches.  They  are  secured  at 
'  each  crossing  by  wrought  or  annealed  nails.  The  head- 
piece  consists  merely  of  two  boards,  nailed  on  each  side 
of  the  horizontal  boards.  All  the  stuff  forming  the 
frame  of  the  gate  proper  being  3  inches  wide,  may  be 
sawed  with  little  waste  from  the  log;  and  the  top  bar 
by  sawing  alternately,  for  the  taper.  The  gate  is  four 
feet  high. 

An  important  advantage  is  the  protection  of  every 
mortise,  and  of  the  hinge  and  latch  from  the  weather. 
The  hinge  is  made  by  driving  an  iron  rod,  at  least  three- 

fourths  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  into  the  top  of  the 
post,  (fig.  1,)  which  turns 
in  a  hole  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch,  bored  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  through 
the  large  end  of  the  up¬ 
per  bar.  A  short  iron 
plug  driven  into  this  hole, 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  makes  a  hard  resting 

point  that  will  not  wear,  for  the  gate  to  turn  upon.  Fig. 
2  shows  the  wooden  collar  which  fits  the  round  post 
ODd  completes  the  hinge. 

The  latch  being  fastened  to  the  fixed  post  at  the  head, 
and  not  to  the  gate  itself,  may  be  made  stouter  and 
more  durable,  and  the  gate  not  being  encumbered  with 

it,  is  less  liable 
to  be  injured  or 
broken,  and 
swings  lighter 
and  freer  on  tho 
hinges.  The  end 
of  the  bar  itself, 
(  a,  fig.  3,  )  with 
the  massive  latch 
b,  (the  latter  only 
rising  as  the  gate 
shuts,  and  drop¬ 


ping  again  to  secure  it,)  constitute  a  very  strong  fasten¬ 
ing.  The  inclined  plane  c,  which  is  faced  with  thick 
sheet-tin,  (figs.  3  and  4,)  is  added  only  to  facilitate 
fastening  when  the  gate  sags,  as  all  wooden  gates  will, 
but  this  less  than  others,  because  there  is  no  weight 
whatever  straining  the  hinges ,  except  while  the  gate 
is  open.  A  pin  or  spike  is  driven  into  the  post  on  which 
the  hinges  turn,  just  above  the  lower  hinge,  to  prevent 
hogs  or  other  animals  from  lifting  the  gate,  and  which 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  placed  on  its  hinges  while 
open.  The  post  holding  the  latch  may  be  rough  except 
the  face  ;  and  the  other  may  be  rounded  only  where  the 
hinge  turns. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  hinges  need  not  exceed  ten 
cents,  and  the  gate  itself  may  be  made  at  no  greater 
expense  than  a  common  set  of  bars. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  furnished  ns  the  following  account 
of  the  mode  he  has  adopted  for  setting  and  hanging 
this  gate : 

In  setting  the  gate,  after  digging  the  holes,  prepare 
the  post  for  the  reception  of  the  gate  by  driving  in  the 
iron  pin  or  bolt  at  the  top,  and  rounding  that  part  of  it 
where  the  lower  hinge  or  collar  is  to  turn ;  then  put  it 
to  its  place  in  the  hole,  but  before  securing  in  its  place, 
hang  the  gate  to  it,  and  block  it  up  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  to  remain.  Then  fill  in  the  earth  around  the 
post  and  beat  it  hard,  giving  the  post  at  the  same  time 
the  proper  lean  in  the  opposite  direction  in  which  it  is 
to  swing — by  observing  this  rule,  the  outer  end  of  the 
gate  when  open  to  a  right  angle,  should  raise  8  or  10 
inches  from  a  direct  horizontal  line.  This  carries  the 
gate  more  easily  over  snow-drifts  in  winter,  or  any  other 
obstruction,  and  will  shut  of  itself  when  passed  a  little 
from  the  right  angle.  In  setting  the  other  or  head  post, 
observe  to  give  it  the  same  angle  of  the  one  the  gate  is 
hung  to,  that  it  may  strike  the  banger  evenly  when  it 
is  shut. 


Beautiful  Sample  of  Wheat. 

Nkar  Geneva,  10th  Aug.,  1859. 

Messrs  Editors — I  send  you  a  sample  of  Soules’ 
wheat,  cleaned  for  seed.  I  am  sending  the  same  kind 
to  Indiana,  and  to  Jefferson  Co.,  in  this  State.  It  is  the 
kind  that  don’t  produce  chess,  unless  chess  is  previously 
in  the  soil.  Yours  truly,  John  Johnston. 

P.  S.— Our  yield  of  wheat  must  be  very  large,  but  I 
will  weigh  it  all,  and  then  I  shall  know.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  fine  crop  We  have  thrashed  39  acres,  but  I 
must  not  tell  how  much  the  yield  is  until  I  weigh  it, 
least  the  tally  in  measuring  may  not  be  correct.  }.  j. 

The  wheat  sent  is  indeed  a  fine  sample.  The  kernels 
are  large  and  plump,  and  it  would  be  a  good  sight  to 
see  grain  growing  which  produces  such  beautiful  wheat 
as  this,  which  our  friend  and  correspondent  has  forward¬ 
ed  us. 

Flowering  of  Potatoes. — Dr.  Manet,  an  eminen 
English  agriculturist,  and  the  author  of  a  Prize  Essay 
on  the  cultivation  of  Early  Potatoes,  says  in  that  essay, 
which  has  recently  been  published,  that  “  a  flower  to 
an  early  potato  is  considered  a  sign  of  deterioration, 
the  first  symptom  of  growing  out ,  it  being  contended 
that  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  should  bo  thrown  into 
perfecting  the  tuber,  and  not  into  the  opposite  extreme.” 
He  would  therefore  eradicate  them  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  save  seed  from  plants  which  have  shown  no 
indication  of  flowering.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
potato  plants  beginning  to  show  a  tendency  to  flower, 
perfect  their  tubers  less  early  and  perfectly  than  before 
that  tendency  was  developed. 
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Foreign  Editorial  Correspondence. 

The  IXth  letter  of  our  associate  is  devoted  to  the 
description  of  the  celebrated  Nursery  of  Thos.  Rivers, 
Saubridgeworth,  England,  and  an  account  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb’s  annual  Rain  Letting.  From  this  letter,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  : 

Mr.  Rivers’  Nursery. 

London,  Jolt  11, 1859. 

My  last  letter  ended  with  the  Show  at  Ipswich  Then 
follow  an  examination  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Ransom  es  &  Sims  ;  a  day  or  two  passed  upon  the  ex¬ 
tensive  farms  of  Mr.  Crisp,  whose  stock  I  wrote  about, 
and  another,  spent,  under  the  kind  guidance  of  the 
lion.  Col.  Iloon,  in  looking  over  the  four  thousand  acres 
farmed  near  Windsor,  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.  Of  these  three  instructive  as  well  as  very  in¬ 
teresting  visits,  I  defer  speaking  for  the  present. 

Leaving  London  on  the  very  warm  afternoon  of  the 
sixth  of  July,  I  discovered  that  on  my  way  to  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb’s  noted  Ram  Letting,  I  might  devote  a 
little  while  to  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Thos.  Rivers 
Reaching  Sawbridgeworth  station  in  about  an  hour,  and 
after  a  walk  across  the  fields,  through  an  old  church¬ 
yard,  past  a  company  of  cricket  players,  and,  at  last,  a 
short  distance  upon  the  turnpike,  I  easily  guessed  that 
I  was  near  my  destination  from  the  bank  still  blooming 
with  roses  which  overhung  the  last  part  of  the  way. 
For  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  father  and  son  in  suc¬ 
cession,  four  generations,  have  been  building  up  the 
high  reputation  deserved  by  long-tried  integrity  of 
management,  to  which  there  is  now  also  added  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  present  Mr.  Rivers  for  wide  horticultu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  and  a  pen  useful  to  the  public. 

The  grounds  occupy  a  hundred  acres,  and  are  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  usual  variety  of  nursery  productions,  especial 
pre-eminence  being  given  however  to  Roses.  The  days  of 
summer  roses  have  sadly  waned,  and  the  tide  of  general 
favor  runs  strongly  with  those  which  keep  their  blooms 
in  this  climate  with  general  constancy,  from  June  until 
November.  In  former  times  there  were  nominally  some 
two  thousand  of  the  summer  varieties  ;  now  Mr.  Rivers 
only  catalogues  about  a  hundred,  together  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  climbers,  although  he  has  more  if  they  are 
called  for.  The  growing  of  climbing  roses  upon  tall 
standards  was  novel  to  me,  although  not  new  here  ; 
some  of  them  thus  form  beautiful  pendulous  trees,  or 
they  may  be  budded  upon  stout  stems  two  or  three  feet 
in  height  and  the  shoots  suffered  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 
when  the  result  will  be  a  dome  shaped  mass  of  flowers 
in  the  blooming  season.  Fortune’s  Yellow  makes  a  free 
blooming  climber  upon  a  wall  with  any  other  than  a 
northern  or  north-easterly  aspect,  and  as  a  half-standard 
is  converted  into  a  fine  lawn  tree,  the  unusual  color  of 
its  flowers  rendering  it  at  once  attractive.  *  *  * 

When  we  come  to  fruits  we  shall  find  that  Mr  Rivers, 
like  our  own  largest  nurserymen,  has  an  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  specimen  bearing  trees.  Ilis  collection  of  pears 
atone  time  included  one  thousand  varieties  ;  several 
hundred  of  them  he  has,  on  trial,  rooted  out,  and  he  still 
finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  a  little  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  his  Catalogue  still  enumerates.  In  growing  pears 
of  any  kind,  he  has  found  a  “  black  moor  earth,”  taken 
from  low  situations  near  brooks  and  rivers,  very  useful  ; 
not  in  an  unprepared  state,  however,  but  with  an  eighth 
part  of  unslacked  lime  spread  over  and  mixed  in  with 
it,  when,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  it  becomes  an  excellent 
compost,  and  may  be  applied  alone,  or  to  a  barrowful 
of  it,  a  half-bushel  of  burnt  earth  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  rotted  manure  may  be  added,  and  one  barrowful  of 
the  mixture  applied  to  each  tree.  He  presses  strong¬ 
ly  tho  importance  of  root-prunning,  to  ensure  success  in 
pear  culture,  either  on  its  own  root  or  on  the  quince  ; 
this  he  accomplishes  by  taking  up  the  tree  and  replanting 
it  early  in  November  every  alternate  autumn-  -digging  a 
trench  around  tho  tree  15  inches  from  its  stem,  and  lift-  1 


ing  it  carefully  from  the  ground  with  all  the  earth  pos¬ 
sible  still  attached;  cutting  off  straggling  roots,  and,  if 
the  soil  is  rich,  putting  two  or  three  inches  of  it  into  the 
hole  before  the  tree  is  replaced,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
settling — if  the  soil  is  not  so  rich,  substituting,  to  answer 
this  purpose,  a  little  of  the  compost  I  have  just  des¬ 
cribed,  or  well  rotted  dung,  not  less  than  six  months  old. 
Mr.  Rivers  trains  both  apples  and  pears  to  grow  ns 
garden  bushes  as  well  as  pyramidal  dwarfs.  He  is  also 
adopting  what  I  understood  to  be  an  entirely  new  system, 
that  is  keeping  the  pear  to  a  single  stem  of  perhaps  six 
feet  in  height,  and  pinching  off  the  shoots  so  that  the 
fruit  spurs  next  to  the  stem  are  the  ones  left  to  bear. 
This  will,  he  thinks,  become  a  popular  way,  as  it  econo¬ 
mizes  space,  and  the  fruit  is  all  well  ripened  and  easily 
gathered. 

Pears,  as  well  as  apples  and  plums,  and  particularly 
peaches,  are  largely  grown  here  as  espaliers,  trained 
upon  walls,  or  upon  stakes  and  railings  along  the  gar¬ 
den  walks  ;  sometimes  they  are  also  seen  trained  upon  a 
horizontal  frame.  Mr.  Rivers  has  a  cheap  method  of 
accomplishing  a  double  purpose;  tall  stakes,  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  are  connected  by  rails  along 
near  the  top;  these  trellises  take  the  place  of  walls, 
are  much  cheaper,  and  besides  an  apple  or  pear  may 
grow  quite  well  on  the  northern  side,  while  the  southern 
is  taken  for  a  peach  or  apricot.  The  collection  of  ap¬ 
ples  includes  three  hundred  and  sixty  varieties;  that 
of  cherries  upwards  of  two  hundred  ;  of  peaches,  our 
Earl}'  l7ork  was  mentioned  to  me  particularly  as  being 
considered  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  I  was  shown 
some  plum  trees,  of  a  seedling  variety,  in  boxes  with 
ripe  fruit ,  not  forced  by  any  heat,  and  only  sheltered 
when  in  bloom,  by  putting  them  one  or  two  nights  out 
of  the  danger  of  frost — a  remarkable  instance  of  early 
ripening.  American  strawberries  don’t  seem  to  succeed 
well  as  travellers  to  other  countries.  The  Lawton 
blackberry  is  not  regarded  much,  if  at  all,  superior  in 
quality  to  the  ordinary  sort  here,  but  it  ripens  earlier. 

The  soil  of  Mr.  R ’s  nursery  varies  from  a  light  calca¬ 
reous  sand  to  a  stiff  loamy  clay.  The  cultivation  is 
exceedingly  clean.  It  was  a  great  pity,  however,  to 
see  no  pears  at  all,  and  very  few  apples,  on  so  many 
trees — fruit  is  generally  this  season  an  entire  failure,  or 
nearly  so,  in"  England,  and  those  of  us  at  home  who 
know  how  to  export  good  apples  properly,  and  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  nice  ones  to  dispose  of,  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  find  a  ready  market  for  them  at  remunerative 
prices. 

I  was  pleased  with  a  cheap  form  of  running  up  build¬ 
ings,  particularly  intended  for  cold  houses,  although 
quite  as  useful  for  heated  ones  Perhaps  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  it  clearly,  but  the  whole  is  very  simple.  One 
now  building,  as  an  orchard  house,  for  example,  is  sixty 
feet  long  and  fourteen  wide.  There  are  side  timbers 
erected  in  the  ground,  four  feet  apart,  and  four  feet 
high — the  corner  ones  six  inches  by  four,  and  the  others 
only  five  by  three.  Then  a  sill  is  nailed  upon  the  top, 
three  inches  by  two;  the  rafters  extend  from  this  to  the 
ridge  board  (the  house  is  span  roof),  and  are  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  three  inches  vertically,  by  one  and  a 
half  in  width,  with  half-inch  rebates  nailed  on  the  top, 
into  which  the  glass  is  set.  The  sides  of  the  house  are 
furnished  with  a  lid  or  shutter,  to  open,  up  and  down, 
on  hinges,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  while  the  rest  of  the  span  may  be  glazed  above, 
and  boarded  below  this  opening.  A  two  minutes  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  house  would  tell  better  than  a  long 
article  how  to  build  it,  but  I  thought  it  to  combine  more 
simplicity  and  cheapness,  with  neatness  and  durability, 
than  anything  I  have  seen.  The  cost  of  one  building 
a  hundred  feet  long,  was  only  j£48,  less  than  $250, 
while  lumber  is  much  more  expensive  than  with  us,  I 
believe.  I  should  add,  that  for  additional  strength, 
every  third  post  has  a  spur  extending  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  on  every  third  pair  of  rafters,  there  is 
nailed  a  simple  iron  tie,  to  bind  them  more  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  All  the  glass  used  in  his  extensive  establish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Rivers  has  in  panes  twenty  inches  long, — 
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preferring  this  length,  which  is  adapted  to  the  uniform 
distance  between  the  rafters,  to  any  other  ;  the  breadth 
may  vary  or  not,  and  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Welbb’s  Soiith-Down;  and  Sliort-Horns. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  a  little  wTay,  however,  or 
rather  permit  the  train  to  do  so  for  us  ;  and,  six  or  eight 
miles  London-ward,  we  shall  come  to  Babraham,  home 
of  the  South- Down,  where,  king  of  a  kingly  flock,  Mr. 
WniiB  this  day  dispenses  the  royal  blood  to  all  who  buy, 
and  solid  English  hospitality  to  all  who  come.  At  a 
table  in  the  house  perhaps  twenty  guests  are  seating 
themselves  as  we  draw  up  before  the  door,  to  cold  beef 
and  ham  in  large  abundance,  with  ale  and  wine,  and 
the  staff  of  life,  and  butter  that  may  be  of  Durham  ex¬ 
traction.  As  each  finishes  the  luncheon,  others  seat 
themselves,  and,  for  several  hours,  beginning  before  11 
o'clock,  those  waiters  shall  not  lack  the  custom  of  some 
hungry  visitant  tooth.  The  host  himself  is  missing, 
and  missed;  in  a  private  apartment  ho  has  been  some 
days  occupied  with  the  unwelcome  presence  of  that 
grim  guest,  the  gout, — and  he  is  hoping  while  so  many 
others  arc  about  him,  the  least  agreeable  of  all  of  whom 
would  be  a  relief  in  comparison  with  this  which  “stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother”— he  is  hoping  yet  to  shake 
off  the  intruder  for  a  while,  and  to  see  his  South-Downs 
off  for  1S59,  as  in  the  thirty-two  years  that  have  gone 
before. 

In  the  interval,  until  the  bidding  begins,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Short-Horns,  of  which 
there  are  30  or  40  head  at  this  farm,  and  perhaps  twice 
as  many  more  on  one  or  two  others,  for  Mr.  Webb  farms 
in  all  about  1,300  acres  of  land,  only  a  hundred  of  them 
being  in  pasture  and  the  rest  under  the  plow.  Two 
bulls  there  are  in  one  stable ;  “  Young  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  now  between  three  and  four  years  old,  whose 
sire  was  the  old  Duke  of  the  same  name,  and  whose 
dam,  “Daffy  Gwynne,”  of  the  Princess  tribe,  we  shall 
by  and  by  admire  not  less  for  her  beautiful  head  than 
forthe  size  and  symmetry  that  characterizes  her  through¬ 
out.  The  Young  Duke  is  excellent  in  his  fore-quarters, 
particularly,  and  we  turn  with  interest  to  see  if  he  is 
equalled  by  his  companion.  This  is  a  bull  sired  by  the 
“Marquis  of  Bute,”  out  of  the  “Countess  of  Ilard- 
wicke,  and  is  scarcely  three  years  old ;  "his  name  is 
“  Earl  of  Hardwicke,”  and  ho  is  a  sample  of  Mr. 
Webb’s  breeding,  doing  no  discredit  to  it.  With  great 
length  of  body  he  combines  line  depth  and  girth  in 
front;  the  loin  comes  well  up  to  the  hip,  and  he  is  very 
low  in  the  flank,  and  long  from  the  hip  to  the  tail.  He 
unites  in  his  sire  the  blood,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of 
both  the  Eawsley  and  Lord  Spencer’s  herds,  with  that 
in  his  dam  of  Mr.  Bates’  famous  stock.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Webb  gave  me  a  sketch  of  his  herd  and  its  rise 
and  progress,  from  which  I  learn  that  it  was  first  com¬ 
menced  in  1837,  since  which  time  it  has  grown  upon  his 
hands  until  the  whole  now  numbers  no  less  than  140 
head.  His  chief  design  was,  that  they  should  convert 
straw  into  manure  for  his  extensive  farms — a  purpose 
that  renders  good  feeding  requisite.  The  calves  are 
taken  from  their  dams,  and  allowed  but  little  milk  ;  all 
that  I  saw  were  coming  on  well,  while  their  seniors 
were  generally  in  the  best  condition, — those  intended 
for  exhibition  being  so  particularly  rotund,  that  I  am 
sure  some  of  our  advocates  for  exhibiting  only  store 
animals,  would  have  been  almost  thrown  into  apoplexy 
at  the  sight.  I  ought  to  defer  speaking  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  until  after  the  Warwick  meeting,  for  1  doubt  if 
they  were  any  better  fed  than  all  their  competitors  will 
be,  and  I  am  besides  assured  that  “  forcing  and  train¬ 
ing  for  shows,”  is  no  part  of  their  owner’s  plan.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  strains  of  the  Spencer,  Faws- 
ley  and  Bates  blood  among  them,  and  these  have  been 
added,  from  time  to  time,  to  several  other  strains,  so 
that  six  tribes  are  included  in  all.  The  “  Duchess  of 
Gloucester”  is  a  cow  for  which  three  hundred  guineas 
has  been  twice  refused.  “May  Duke”  and  “Sir 
Charles,”  are  two  young  bulls,  which  I  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  to  mention  ;  the  dam  of  the  former  1  have  spoken 


of,  and  the  latter,  as  well,  is  of  especial  merit,  and  af¬ 
fords  great  promise  for  the  future. 

But  we  must  be  making  our  way  to  the  ring,  which 
is  the  central  point  to-day,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
our  host  has  been  able  to  post  himself  here  to  superin¬ 
tend,  as  usual,  the  course  of  affairs.  The  rams,  of 
which  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  are  on  exhibition, 
have  each  a  number  affixed  on  either  slope  of  his  broad 
back,  and  are  ranged  along  for  the  admiration  of  the 
curious,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  customer.  There  are 
lists  posted  up  in  sight,  giving  the  age  and  amount  of 
the  last  clip  of  each,  together  with  that  important  item, 
the  price  at  which  his  services  are  offered  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  public.  An  attendant  told  me  that  Mr.  Webb 
has  about  fifteen  hundred  breeding  ewes,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  lambs,  and  as  there  are  among  them  five  distinct 
tribes,  he  never  has  to  go  beyond  his  own  resources  to 
secure  a  change  of  blood.  The  ram  lambs  within  a  fort¬ 
night  after  they  see  the  light,  are  examined,  in  order 
to  select  about  two  hundred  of  the  best  of  them,  to  be 
retained  as  breeders.  Mr.  Webb  will  not  sell  a  ewe  in 
England,  but  disposes  of  some  to  foreign  countries,  and 
will  not  retain  in  his  flock  any  that  do  not  shear  their 
seven  pounds  of  wool  as  yearlings.  The  majority  of 
the  fleeces  are  said  to  be  a  pound  hea  vier  than  this,  and 
among  the  heaviest  carcases  that  have  gone  to  the 
butcher,  some  have  reached  fifty  pounds  per  quarter. 

Of  the  rams  which  have  been  most  noted,  there  is  one 
now  five  years  old,  for  the  use  of  which  during  three 
successive  years,  410  guineas  in  all  have  been  paid,  or 
an  average  of  about  $700  a  year — a.  pretty  good  revenue 
some  of  us  would  think,  to  get  out  of  any  single  animal 
other  than  a  race  horse.  But  there  is  another  which 
Mr.  W  kept  for  his  own  use  for  two  years  -  in  order  to 
do  so,  refusing  a  thousand  dollar  offer  for  its  annual 
services.  And  300  guineas  was  even  offered  by  one 
person  for  a  year’s  use  of  three  rams — an  offer  that  was 
not  accepted — and  in  1856,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Paris  Exposition,  the  Emperor  presented  Mr.  Webb 
with  a  testimonial  of  plate,  thus  not  only  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  sheep,  as  he  has  often  done  by  pur¬ 
chase  and  hire,  but  also  in  witness  to  the  eminent 
achievements  of  their  breeder. 

One  gentleman  was  present  from  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  who  had  been  buying  no  less  than  seven 
Short-Horn  bulls,  a  heifer,  and  several  sheep,  from  Mr 
Webb’s  stock.  The  ram  referred  to  as  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  an  American,  was  called  “  Young  Salisbury,” 
was  sired  by  the  prize  ram  at  the  Salisbury  Show,  and 
was  bought  by  Samuel  Thorne,  of  Dutchess  county. 
Meeting  Mr.  Stafford  since  then,  he  informs  me  that 
he  shipped  at  the  same  time  with  Mr  Thounk’s  ram, 
no  less  than  30  head  of  South- Downs  for  R.  A  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Kentucky,  comprising  6  from  Mr.  Webb,  and 
the  remainder  made  up  in  about  equal  proportions  from 
several  others  of  the  most  distinguished  flocks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  also  mentioned,  by  the  way,  having  lately 
made  a  shipment  of  five  Short-Horns  to  J.  0.  Sheldon 
of  Geneva,  and  he  added  that  he  had  never  known  a 
more  brisk  demand  for  improved  stock  than  exists  at 
this  time. 

The  three  points  most  sought  by  Mr.  Webb,  as  a 
breeder  of  South-Downs,  have  been,  I  believe,  weight, 
early  maturity,  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  combined, 
of  course,  with  symmetry  and  some  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool.  He  has  met  with  most  flattering  suc¬ 
cess,  and  although,  of  late  years,  other  flocks  have 
arisen,  perhaps  equally  worthy  of  public  confidence,  he 
still  retains  in  a  great  measure  the  pre-eminence  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  early  example  of  improvement.  We  saw, 
after  the  letting  was  over,  a  field  of  three  hundred 
ewes,  which  for  general  excellence  and  some  instances 
of.  rare  merit,  were  most  remarkable.  *  *  * 

In  the  evening,  while  it  was  still  light,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  John  Claydon,  Esq.,  for  a 
day’s  visit  to  his  farm  near  Saffron  Walden — my  notes 
about  which  I  shall  have  to  retain  until  the  shows  are 
1  over,  with  much  else,  the  interest  of  which  will  keep 
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well.  Returning  thence  to  London,  I  passed  Saturday 
at  Rothampstead  Hall,  the  fine  old  residence  of  J.  B. 
Lawks,  Esq.,  widely  known  as  having  conducted  what 
are  doubtless  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive,  field  experiments  ever  undertaken,  and  to 
whose  generous  munificence  in  good  works,  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  affords  as  good  testimony  as  the  records  of  Eng¬ 
lish  agriculture  do  to  his  labors  in  this  great  cause. 

Warwick  M-eting  of  (lie  Royal  Ag.  Society. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Letter  X.,  giving  an 
account  of  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society 
of  England  : 

With  its  central  position,  almost  equi-distant  from 
Liverpool,  Hull,  London,  and  Bristol ;  with  the  fine 
country  of  which  it  consists,  and  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  Warwick  possesses  great  advantages  of  loca¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  exhibition  here 
should  rank,  as  1  think  it  undoubtedly  does,  somewha  t  at 
least  in  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  Imple¬ 
ments  particularly  are  shown  in  wonderful  numbers. 
In  stock  I  understand  that  all  the  classes  are  consider¬ 
ed  to  bo  well  represented,  while  in  some  of  them  the 
competition  is  very  large  and  close.  Of  cattle,  the 
Short-Horns,  as  cattle- ogued,  number  163;  the  Here- 
fords,  89;  the  Devons,  45;  and  other  “established 
breeds,”  a  class  intended  I  believe  mainly  for  milking 
or  dairy  stock,  23.  Of  horses,  there  are  79  “for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Purposes;”  33  dray-horses,  and  38  others,  in¬ 
cluding  hunters  and  hacks.  Of  sheep,  there  are  93  lots 
of  Leicesters,  59  of  South-Downs,  73  of  Long-wooled 
sheep  other  than  Leicesters,  and  122  of  Short-wooled 
other  than  South-Downs— the  last  and  fullest  class  be¬ 
ing  that  which  comprises  the  Downs  of  Hampshire, 
Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  West  Country.  I  see 
but  two  or  three  Merinos  on  the  list,  and  they  are  also 
put  down  under  this  last  class.  Of  swine,  there  are  39 
lots  of  a  “Large  Breed,”  and  69  of  a  “Small  Breed.” 
Beside  the  above,  which  are  in  competition  for  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  prizes,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  special 
prizes  offered  by  the  Warwick  local  committee  ;  10  bulls 
compete  for  three  premiums  on  bulls  calved  during  the 
year  1858;  there  are  17  entries  of  “pairs  of  cows  in 
milk  or  in  calf;”  8  of  “pairs  of  heifers  in  milk  or  in 
calf;”  8  of  “pairs  of  yearling  heifers;”  and  quite  a 
show  of  the  pure  Long-Horn  breed,  including  half-a- 
dozen  bulls,  and  as  many  pairs  of  cows.  Under  the  lo¬ 
cal  prizes  56  horses  and  ponies  also  compete,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned ;  and  there  is  a  class  of 
Shropshire  sheep  by  themselves,  including  no  less  than 
78  lots,  and  another  of  Berkshire  pigs,  of  which  there 
are  36  lots.  There  are  next  a  few  other  swine,  and 
then  a  list  of  prizes  for  wool,  divided  into  classes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  limited,  if  I  understand  rightly  the 
word  “  teg,”  to  the  first  fleece  taken  from  the  sheep 
when  a,  yearling.  Lastly  come  some  cheese  prizes,  and 
this  finishes  a  catalogue  of  95  pages  in  length. 

Far  more  bulky  yet  is  the  one  which  enumerates  the 
implements  450  pages  being  required  to  contain  a  list 
of  the  4,000  on  exhibition.  There  are  245  stands  or 
exhibitors,  each  of  whom  shows  from  one,  all  the  way 
up,  to  several  scores  or  hundreds  of  articles.  I  remem¬ 
ber  noticing  a  stand  with  articles  numbered  up  to  200; 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  larger  lists  or 
not.  Implements  appertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  such  as  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  rollers  and  clod 
crushers,  together  with  tile  and  brick  machines,  and 
draining  machines  and  tools,  were  the  ones  to  be  tried 
this  year,  and  a  prize  of  fifty  sovereigns  was  also  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  best  application  of  steam  to  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

Trial  of  Steam  Plows  and  Cultivators. 

As  long  ago  as  last  Friday,  operations  began — a  trial 
field  having  been  staked  off  early  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  steam  cultivators.  Fowler’s  and  Smith’s  engines, 
also  one  not  as  widely  known,  Romain’s,  were  located 
here,  on  ground  described  ns  “  excessively  hard,  from 
the  dry,  hot  weather,”  although  not  what  would  be 


called  a  very  heavy  soil.  “From  all  appe.arances  it 
cannot  have  been  disturbed  for  some  years.”  The  last 
of  these  appears  to  have  broken  down  at  the  end  of  its 
first  furrow.  Its  inventor  is  from  Canada,  and  his  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  kind  of  locomotive,  carrying  behind  it  a 
revolving  cylinder,  upon  which  spades  or  cutters  break 
up  the  soil  in  a  width  of  eight  feet,  and  so  to  any  de¬ 
sired  depth,  by  turning  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  engine,  as  it  moves  forward. 

On  Saturday  the  other  machines  above  mentioned, 
with  one  or  two  more,  were  got  under  way.  But  Fow¬ 
ler  and  Smith  have  brought  their  engines  into  a  much 
more  perfect  state  than  any  of  their  competitors,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  prize  lay 
between  them.  Fowler’s  plowing  was  a  little  com¬ 
plained  of,  as  not  being  well  laid,  but  the  condition  of 
the  ground  was  perhaps  some  excuse.  The  pace  at 
which  it  was  done  was  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  width  of  furrow  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  main  difference  between 
this  machine  and  Smith’s  is,  that  Fowler  combines 
the  windlass ,  which  drags  the  plow  along  the  field,  and 
the  steam  engine  together ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Smith  uses  a  separate  windlass ,  which  any  portable 
engine  can  turn.  Smith,  however,  does  not  plow  ;  he 
has  a  kind  of  “smashing”  process, — 1  think  because 
he  prefers  it,  for  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
draw  a  plow  as  well  as  he  does  a  cultivator  of  any  kind. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  done  quite  as  well  on  Sat¬ 
urday  as  was  anticipated  ;  the  difficulty  being  that  his 
“steam-cultivator”  left  the  ground  in  some  places  un¬ 
broken,  so  that  it  would  require  cross  cultivation  to  be 
thoroughly  done.  This  I  thought  to  be  the  case  when 
I  saw  it  at  work  at  Ipswich. 

Cultivators,  harrows  and  plows  were  also  partially 
tried  on  Saturday. 

On  Monday,  it  is  said  that  both  the  Fowler  and  Smith 
engines  “  passed  through  a  severe  test,”  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  very  difficult  work. 

The  result  of  the  day’s  trial  was  that  these  two  ma 
chines,  together  with  a  third,  were  chosen  for  a  final 
trial— the  third  being  that  of  Chandler  &  Oliver,  an 
engine  and  windlass  combined.  In  its  construction,  the 
drums  on  which  the  rope  is  coiled,  are  placed  on  either 
side  the  engine,  between  the  fire  box  and  traveling 
wheels,  and  are  driven  by  gearing  from  the  fly-wheel 
shaft.  A  balance  plow  is  used,  making  three  furrows, 
and,  in  operation,  the  rope  that  draws  it  runs  along  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  triangle — its  base  being  the  line 
of  the  furrow,  while  its  sides  constantly  diminish  as  the 
work  goes  forward. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
system  of  dragging  the  plow  by  wire  ropes  up  and  down 
the  field,  the  engine  itself  not  going  upon  the  plowed 
ground,  and  only  moving  along  the  headland  as  neces¬ 
sity  requires,  is  the  one  that  seems  most  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed —  Boydell’s  and  other  inventions  which  act  as  lo¬ 
comotives,  being  regarded  as  too  cumbersome  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  management.  Their  weight  upon  the  land  is 
also  one  of  the  greatest  objections,  especially  on  heavy 
soils.  The  price  of  the  Smith  machine,  without  an  en¬ 
gine,  and  adapted  for  one  of  8-horse  piower,  is  .£205; 
that  of  Fowler’s  8-horse  power  is  .£455  10s,  of  his  10 
horse  power,  £622.  There  are  about  fifty  sets  of  the 
former,  (Smith’s)  it  is  said,  now  in  use  by  tenant  formers 
— a  fact  which,  with  some  others  here  given,  I  may 
possibly  have  referred  to  in  my  letter  from  I  pswieh,  al¬ 
though,  having  no  copy,  I  cannot  tell. 

Tuesday  the  Implement  Show-yard  was  open  to  the 
public,  comprising  thirty-two  large  sheds,  ranged  side 
by  side  at  convenient  distances,  and  the  open  space  ad¬ 
joining  them  occupied  by  engines  working  the  various 
machinery  which  was  to  be  shown  in  actual  operation. 
The  exhibitors  of  implements  go  to  great  expense  in 
bringing  large  collections,  and  they  fit  up  private  offices 
in  their  stands,  where  in  many  instances  they  keep  a 
luncheon  always  ready  for  the  benefit  of  their  host  of 
friends.  And  when  they  have  also  to  enter  an  exten¬ 
sive  lot  of  implements  or  large  and  complicated  ma- 
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chinery  upon  trial,  the  cost  to  them  must  he  very  much 
increased.  One  of  the  competitors,  though  probably  one 
of  the  largest,  told  me  that  the  exhibiting  expenses  with 
him  would  amount  to  about  £  1,000.  This  shows  how 
highly  they  esteem  such  a  Show  as  a  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising.  They  also  expect  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness  upon  the  ground.  I  noticed  several  farmers  giving 
orders,  and  a  gentleman  informed  me  that  the  largest 
houses  sometimes  sell  during  the  days  of  the  meeting, 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  worth  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Trial  of  Mowing  Machines. 

Tuesday,  moreover,  the  field  trial  proceeded,  includ¬ 
ing  scarifiers  and  plows.  There  was  also  a  trial  of 
mowing  machines,  in  which  two  of  the  three  contestants 
were  American  machines,  viz.,  Wood’s  and  Allen’s,  and 
the  other  the  invention  of  an  English  patentee  named 
Harwood.  I  saw  Wood’s  in  ope  rat  ion  upon  Prince  Albert’s 
farm  at  Windsor,  in  a  very  unfavorable  field  of  soft  and 
considerably  matted  grass,  when,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  could  not  cut  as  closely  as  it  otherwise  might,  and 
since  then  I  have  seen  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have 
used  it  largely,  and  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Allen’s 
seems  to  be  a  decided  success,  so  far  as  I  can  learn — 
many  who  have  seen  it  in  operation,  preferring  it  to  all 
others  yet  introduced. 

Druining  by  Steam. 

Friday  Morning,  July  15. 

Among  other  machinery  tried  on  Tuesday,  was  Fow¬ 
ler’s  Draining  Plow.  It  is  the  same,  I  think,  which 
was  brought  forward  several  years  ago,  but  formed  to 
require  greater  power  to  operate  it  than  that  of  any 
ordinary  team.  Now  that  steam  is  being  applied  to 
draft-work  on  the  field,  it  is  thought  that  this  means  of 
laying  tile  may  be  more  successfully  and  economically 
employed.  The  agent  of  the  manufacturers  assured  me 
that  they  were  willing  to  undertake,  by  contract,  the 
draining  of  any  land,  and  to  perform  their  work  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  owner.  As  the  reader  may 
remember,  a  cutter  cuts  its  way  through  the  ground, 
say  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  mole  at  its  point 
leaves  behind  it,  as  the  machine  proceeds,  a  tubular 
hole,  into  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  draws  the  pipe 
tile  used  here  almost  exclusively  in  place  of  the  horse 
shoe ,  and  other  shapes  in  vogue  with  us — these  pipe 
tile  being  strung  upon  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
them  into  place  under  ground.  The  exhibitors  also 
showed  a  windlass  of  their  own  patenting,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  operating  the  Draining  Machine  with  the  aid 
of  any  portable  steam  engine. 

Warwick  was  gaily  decorated  on  Tuesday,  as  it  was 
the  opening  day  to  the  public.  The  price  of  admission 
(to  the  implement-yard  only)  was  half-a-crown,  say 
63  cents,  and  about  1,700  persons,  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  statements  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  this  sum  to  the  Society’s  treasury.  In  the 
afternoon  were  announced  the  implement  prizes,  Messrs. 
Hornsby  &  Sons,  Ransome  &  Sims,  J.  &  F.  Howard,  and 
other  names  less  familiar  across  the  water,  being  promi¬ 
nent  among  the  prize-takers  for  plows,  harrows  and  cul¬ 
tivators,  Fowler  getting  the  j£50  for  his  steam  apparatus, 
and  the  Messrs.  Eddingtons  £15  for  the  Fowler  drain¬ 
ing  plow  and  windlass,  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph, 
of  which  they  are  manufacturers.  Burgess  &  Key  had 
a  silver  medal  for  Allen’s  Mower. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  implements  were  open 
to  the  public  at  the  same  price,  and,  shortly  after  one 
o’clock,  the  judges  on  stock  having  all  completed  their 
labors,  that  part  of  the  show  was  opened  at  an  addition¬ 
al  charge  of  SI. 25,  so  that  those  who  were  admitted 
that  afternoon  had  paid  altogether  nearly  two  dollars 
for  both  branches  of  the  exhibition.  I  mention  this 
particularly,  as  a  proof  how  many  there  are  in  this 
country  who  do  not  grudge  the  expenditure  of  five  or 
ten  shillings  sterling  on  such  an  occasion,  perhaps  not 
merely  for  the  sight  of  the  show  itself,  but  knowing  as 
they  do  that  they  are  thus  placing  additional  means  of 
usefulness  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  willing  and 


glad  so  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  I  have  some¬ 
where  seen  a  statement  of  the  number  who  paid  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  stock-yard  this  day,  but  cannot  now  find 
it.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  there  was  so  many,  and 
was  inclined  to  wish  that  our  societies  at  home  might 
receive  more  of  such  liberal  support. 

On  entering  this  part  of  the  grounds  we  found  the 
prizes  already  posted  above  the  fortunate  animals,  and 
each  surrounded  by  crowds  of  admirers  or  critics.  But 
I  must  close  for  the  present,  with  the  view  of  writing 
again,  in  season  for  the  next  steamer  after  the  one 
which  carries  this,  and  perhaps  in  time  to  add  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  imperfect  account  to  this  hasty  begin¬ 
ning.  I  may  add,  however,  that  yesterday  was  a  fine  day ; 
19,900  visitors  entered  the  grounds — the  account  being 
accurately  kept  by  a  kind  of  turn-stile,  that  registers 
of  itself  every  person  who  passes.  Wednesday  there 
were  8.530  admissions.  The  arrangements  are  general¬ 
ly  good,  and  the  existence  of  catalogues,  and  the  stands 
for  the  sale  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  are  a 
very  great  convenience.  The  weather  could  not  have 
been  more  glorious,  although  verging  in  heat  somewhat 
upon  the  temperature  of  one  of  our  own  Julys. 

Norfolk  Fanning — Holkhain. 

Norwich,  July  18,  1859. 

Since  T  wrote  before  I  have  been  looking  at  some  of 
the  famous  Norfolk  farming,  and  I  shall  hope  as  time 
may  permit  hereafter,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  I 
have  seen.  It  is  a  county  noted  for  light  lands  and 
heavy  crops  ;  donkeys  and  fat  cattle  ;  drained  fens  and 
blowing  sands  ;  a  poor  soil  and  high  improvement ; 
plenty  of  game  but  little  breeding;  the  cleanness  of 
its  culture,  the  extent  of  its  wheat  fields  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  its  flocks.  If  I  could  tell  you  now  all  that  I 
have  learned  in  visiting  C  S.  Read,  Esq.,  near  this 
place — the  author  of  several  prize  essays,  published  in 
the  Royal  A g.  Society’s  Journal — Mr.  Fulcher,  the 
active  and  intelligent  steward  of  Lord  Sardes  ;  the 
farms  of  John  Hudson  and  his  son,  the  noted  Castle 
Acre  agriculturists,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Robert 
Leeds.  Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
thoroughgoing  specimens  of  the  English  tenant-larmer 
I  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,—  you  would 
understand  still  better  the  pre-eminence  Norfolk  enjoys 
among  the  best  farmed  counties  in  the  kingdom.  I  had 
not  a  day  to  spare  to  visit  the  home  grounds  of  the 
Holkham  estate,  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  You 
will  at  once  remember  that  it  was  the  father  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Earl,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Coke,  as  well 
as  afterwards  under  his  later  title,  accomplished  so  much 
for  agricultural  improvement,  and  paid  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle.  The  Patterson  stock 
with  us,  was  obtained  from  this  source.  I  came  as  near 
to  it  as  this  :  twenty-four  miles  drive,  all  of  it  through 
this  property ,  would  have  taken  me  to  the  Hall.  The 
revenue  which  such  a  district  of  farming  land  yields  to 
its  proprietor,  is  of  course  beyond  any  idea  of  riches  to 
which  we  have  yet  attained,  even  from  the  successful 
manufacture  of  patent  medicines,  or  the  more  sterling 
pursuits  of  commercial  life  ;  I  heard  various  estimates 
of  it,  ranging  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
that  is  to  say,  from,  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  If  any  reader  is  inclined  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  lordship  in  the  condition  of  penury  re¬ 
presented  by  these  little  figures,  I  might  add  that  he 
has  other  very  extensive  property,  so  that  one  might 
suppose  there  would  be,  in  his  case,  less  difficulty  in 
contriving  how  to  raise  the  money  he  wants  to  spend, 
than  in  accomplishing  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
he  enjoys. 

Mr.  Sunday’s  Ram -Letting. 

Lincoln,  England,  July  21. 

Ybsterday  I  was  present  at  the  Letting  of  Leicester 
tups  at  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham,  and  I  take 
an  odd  moment  to  give  you  a  part  of  the  result— a  part 
I  only,  for  the  train  forced  me  to  leave  before  the  whole 
1  was  quite  concluded.  This  farm  has  been  noted  under 
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its  present  occupant,  Mr.  Sanday,  as  well  as  under  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Burgess,  many  years  for  its  Leicester 
blood,  and  correspondingly  high  prices  have  been  paid 
for  the  use  of  rams  from  a  flock  so  deservedly  distin¬ 
guished.  This  year  there  were  offered  28  shearlings, 
19  two-shears,  8  three,  5  four,  and  3  five-shears.  Of 
the  first  28,  six  were  passed,  (not  let,)  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  22  brought  721  guineas,  being  an  average  per  head 
of  £34  8s.  Of  the  2-shears,  9  were  not  let,  and  the 
other  10  realized  286  guineas,  or  a  fraction  over  £30 
each.  At  the  time  I  left,  3  only  of  the  3-shears  had 
been  let,  two  at  50  guineas  each  and  one  for  12  guineas. 
Thore  were  two  others,  one  a  shearling  (20)  and  the 
other  a  2-shear  (11)  let  for  the  same  sum,  and  several 
more  approached  it.  There  were  only  three  let  for 
more  than  50  guineas  (say  $250)  each — No.  27  shear¬ 
ling  for  ninety ,  No  26  for  seventy ,  and  No.  19,  2-shear, 
for  sixty  one.  Mr.  Tour  of  Aylesby,  near  Grimsby  in 
this  county,  with  whom  I  came  away  from  Holme 
1’ierrepont  and  have  been  spending  the  day,  was  the 
the  taker  of  the  70  guinea  ram,  in  preference  from  its 
larger  size,  I  think,  to  the  one  that  was  let  for  90.  The 
latter  took  the  2d  and  the  former  the  3d  prize  at  the 
Warwick  show. 

Farming  In  Lincolnshire. 

The  following  extract  are  from  Letter  XI,  dated 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  July  25. 

In  the  train  on  the  way  thither,  I  had  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  Lincolnshire  farmer,  whose  “occupation” 
was  situated  some  miles  to  the  westward  of  my  destina¬ 
tion.  He  gave  me  a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  pursuit,  and  the  general  system  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  farms  850  acres,  and  it  is  this  year 
employed  about  as  follows  : 

170  acres  of  wheat,  30  acres  of  oats, 

150  acres  of  barley,  160  turnips  and  mangolds. 

340  in  “seeds,”  t  e,  clovers,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  “shift”  or  rotation,  as  would  be  inferred  from 
this  division  of  the  land,  is  five-course,  that  is,  the  land  is 
kept  two  years  in  clover,  ray-grass,  Ac. — a  crop  of 
mixed  “seeds”  which  is  called  here  by  that  name  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  in  which  clover  always  predominates  when 
the  land  is  not  “  clover  sick.”  The  wheat  is  followed 
by  roots,  the  roots  by  oats  or  barley,  these  grains  by  the 
two  years  of  mowing  or  feeding,  and  then  comes  around 
again  the  wheat.  Mr.  A.  feeds  a  hundred  bullocks  and 
about  a  thousand  sheep ;  this  year  indeed  he  clipped 
over  1200  fleeces,  and  seemed  a  little  proud,  too,  of  the 
fact.  Such  is  the  animal  machinery  by  which  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  maintained — the  feeding  which  supplies  the 
midland  cities  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  with  beef  and 
mutton,  and  enables  northern  Lincolnshire  to  send  them 
also  quantities  of  wheat  as  well  as  to  furnish  Burton 
with  the  vast  weight  of  barley  she  annually  malts  and 
brews. 

The  wool  of  the  Leicester  and  other  similar  breeds 
has  been  an  important  item  in  farm  receipts  of  late.  Mr. 
A.  thought  his  flock  had  averaged  a  yield  of  about  eight 
pounds  weight  throughout,  and  the  price  obtained  had 
been  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pence  per  pound,  say 
about  40  cents.  He  had  hired  a  ram  or  two  of  Mr. 
Sanday,  and  had  been  a  bidder  at  a  high  rate  on  others. 

I  think  it  was  with  this  gentleman  that  I  spoke  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  practice  which  some  of  us  have  advo¬ 
cated  and  others  decried  so  strongly — that  of  spreading 
the  manure  upon  the  wheat-lands  sometime  before  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  stubble  of  the  clover  crop,  and  permitting  it 
to  remain  in  exposure.  There  are  many  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  anj'  rate,  who  constantly  practice  this  way  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  I  am  assured,  and  consider  that,  in  no  other, 
can  greater  benefit  be  obtained.  It  helps,  in  some  ex¬ 
tent  too,  to  bring  forward  the  “seeds,”  so  that  when 
they  are  ready  to  plow  a  few  weeks  later,  there  is  a 
closer  and  thicker  sward  to  turn  over,  which  will  of 
course  yield  the  greater  nourishment  it  has  thus  been 
accumulating,  to  the  coming  crop  of  grain. 

l*Ir.  Terr’s  Farming-Aylej.by  Hall. 

The  land  occupied  by  Mr.  Torr,  in  looking  over  which  1 
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I  spent  the  next  day,  varies  considerably  in  charaoter, 
but  is  generally  rather  strong,  underlaid  by  clay  or 
chalk,  and  capable  of  yielding  quite  remarkable  crops 
under  good  management.  The  system  followed  is,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  four  course  shift,  although  Mr.  T. 
does  not  bind  himself  to  it,  and  varies  it  by  occasionally 
putting  some  fields  in  wheat  that  would  naturally  come 
under  a  barley  crop,  thus  increasing  the  area  covered 
by  the  former,  without  ever  taking  two  white  crops  in 
succession. 

Upon  his  land  he  finds  that  to  manure  for  the  wheat 
causes  frequently  too  much  luxuriance  of  growth,  and 
he  consequently  prefers  to  manure  mainly  or  entirely 
for  the  root  crop.  Not  only  is  the  immense  bulk  of 
straw  which  ho  converts  into  fertilizing  wealth,  thus 
employed,  but  he  also  spends  liberally  for  oil-cake, 
guano  and  superphosphates — baying  to  a  great  extent, 
in  lieu  of  the  two  latter,  a  kind  of  “blood  manure,” 
which  seems  to  be  now  in  quite  general  esteem— and 
his  bill,  he  told  me,  for  the  past  year  for  these  materials 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,  (£2,000) 

The  wool  he  clipped  this  spring,  however,  would  have 
sufficed  to  cover  no  immaterial  proportion  of  this  large 
sum,  for  he  sheared  no  less  than  two  thousand  sheep. 
The  extent  of  business  incurred  in  the  management  of 
such  a  farm,  may  also  be  estimated  from  the  disposition 
of  the  land  and  the  crops  it  returns.  There  are  about 
500  acres  in  permanent  grass,  and  the  other  1600  are 
divided  into  wheat  500,  barley  250,  oats  100,  roots  415, 
and  seeds  335.  Last  year  the  wheat  crop  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  averaged  throughout  this  large  surface 
nearly  40  bushels  per  acre ;  Mr.  T.  estimates  his  ave¬ 
rage,  bad  years  with  good,  not  far  below  this  figure — 
perhaps  at  36  or  38,  while  he  considers  the  average  of 
all  Lincolnshire  as  varying  from  30  to  32.  Two  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields  of  his  best  wheat  aggregating  67  acres,  ave¬ 
raged,  all  through,  full  48  bushels,  and  of  the  barley 
there  were  28  acres  which  produced  183  quarters,  that 
is  six  and  a  half  (52  bushels)  to  each. 

Mr.  T.  annually  shears  about  the  number  of  sheep 
mentioned  above,  but  they  do  not  comprise  his  whole 
flock  at  this  time,  which  included  about  a  thousand 
breeding  ewes,  the  same  number  each  of  yearlings  and 
of  lambs,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  tups.  He  is  to  have 
his  Annual  Show  and  Letting  on  the  7th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  will  probably  reduce  his  stock  before  winter 
about  to  the  usual  numbers.  Having  so  much  land  in 
permanent  grass,  he  is  enabled  to  graze  through  the 
summer  to  almost  any  desired  extent.  He  generally 
disposes  of  about  400  fat  sheep  per  year,  and  the  rest 
of  those  he  breeds  are  sold  I  presume  to  other  breeders 
who  require  them,  or  some  perhaps  to  other  farmers 
simply  for  feeding  purposes.  In  the  summer  he  also 
grazes  a  few  bullocks,  but  does  not  feed  beasts  to  any 
extent  in  winter,  because  generally  his  Short-Horn 
herd  is  large  enough  to  consume,  with  the  sheep,  all 
the  hay  and  straw  he  has  to  give  them. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  manure  to  the  turnips,  is 
to  open  a  furrow  where  each  row  is  to  grow  ;  in  this  the 
“muck”  or  farm-yard  manure  is  thrown,  and,  upon  it, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ewt.  to  the  acre  of  guano ; 
after  a  covering  of  earth  has  been  turned  over  this  with 
the  plow,  the  seed  is  drilled — the  machine  dropping  at 
the  same  time  with  it,  from  four  to  eight  bushels  of 
ground  bones  per  acre  as  the  case  is  thought  to  require, 
mixed  to  a  bulk  of  about  24  bushels  per  acre  with  sod 
ashes.  These  sod  ashes  or  charred  earth,  play  a  most 
important  part  in  Lincolnshire  agriculture,  and  appear 
to  be  in  almost  universal  use  upon  the  root  crop,  what¬ 
ever  other  applications  it  may  or  may  not  receive.  Be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  tons  of  guano  were  used  bust  year,  at  a 
cost  of  £12  to  £14  per  ton  ;  and  330  quarters  (8  bush¬ 
els  each)  of  bones  ground,  I  was  given  to  understand, 
to  what  is  called  the  half-inch  size,  and  costing  about 
£1  per  quarter. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  country  generally,  is  about 
two  shillings  sterling  per  day  ;  the  men  who  care  for 
the  horses  are  taken  under  a  different  way  from  other 
laborers,  and  are  generally  what  is  called  “  confined  ” 


hands  ;  perhaps  they  have  a  cottage  furnished,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  further  part  of  their  wages  in  kind, — altogether, 
at  any  rate,  getting  a  considerably  higher  sum  than 
others,  partly  because  their  services  are  necessary,  more 
or  less,  all  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  partly  because 
they  occupy  a  position  of  more  responsibility.  One 
such  man  is  engaged  to  every  four  horses,  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  there  are  employed  upon  the  place 
forty  or  fifty  horses — it  may  be  rather  above  the  latter 
figure  even. 

Mr.  T.’s  land,  with  probably  the  sole  exception  of  the 
“  Riby  farm,”  is  situated  similarly  to,  if  not  actually 
included  in  what  is  called  the  “  fen  district”  —  a  dis¬ 
trict  not  requiring  here  the  machinery  of  wind-mills 
and  steam  to  effect  its  drainage,  as  it  does  on  some 
parts  lying  lowest  and  nearest  the  sea;  but  much  the 
better  for  a  judicious  under  ground  dressing  of  pipe 
tile.  Indeed,  my  host  looked  upon  the  introduction  of 
deep  drainage  as  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  the  last  few  years  have  seen  ;  while  in 
early  times  of  draining,  two  feet  and  a  half  was  con¬ 
sidered  ample,  four  feet  is  now  reached  wherever  cir¬ 
cumstances  admit,  and  Mr.  T  has  on  one  of  his  farms 
alout  three  hundred  acres,  all  underlaid  at  this  depth, 
at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  It 
is  such  fen  lands,  when  well  drained  and  properly  man¬ 
aged,  tha  t  will  return,  in  a  fair  season,  the  largest  wheat 
crops  compatible  with  standing  straw — they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  into  such  a  condition  that  the  straw  will 
never  stand  and,  of  course,  the  great  end  is  to  hit  that 
medium  which  runs  between  too  great  luxuriance  of 
growth  and  too  little  fertilizing  material  to  admit  of 
the  fullest  and  thickest  heads  of  grain.  Two  hundred 
weight  of  salt  per  acre  may  be  applied  to  strengthen 
the  straw,  and  if  thought  best,  one  and  a  half  hundred 
weight  of  guano  or  if  the  land  will  bear  it,  two  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  guano  and  a  proportion  ably  larger 
amount  of  salt — either  put  in  at  the  time  of  seeding  in 
autuum,  or  sometimes  sown  broadcast  in  spring. 


I  do  not  know  that  I  have  as  yet  spoken  of  that  fea¬ 
ture  in  English  farming,  which  is  so  universally  praised, 
and  which  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the  cost  of 
production— I  mean,  the  often  almost  entire  cleanness 
of  the  soil  from  weeds.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  he  e,  be¬ 
cause  1  saw  Ur  Lincolnshire  any  cleaner  fields  than  in 
some  other  counties.  It  is  this  which  gives  rise  to  the 
frequent  comparison  of  the  farms  of  England  to  the 
garden-cultivation  of  other  countries.  To  see  fifty  ora 
hundred  acres  in  a  field  of  turnips,  or  twenty  or  thirty 
in  mangolds,  each  separate  plant  as  long  as  it  is  young, 
with  as  clear  a  space  of  well  worked  soil  around  it  as  if 
there  was  no  other  in  the  field,  and  when  it  grows  old 
enough  for  its  leaves  to  meet  those  of  its  neighbors  in 
the  rows  around,  covering  over  all  the  land  with  an  un¬ 
broken  shelter  of  its  own  this  is  the  perfection  of  farm¬ 
ing,  because  it  accomplishes  on  a  large  surface  all  that 
could  be  done  on  a  little  plot,  arid,  if  not  always  attain¬ 
ed  in  fact,  is  certainly  more  nearly  approached  by  the 
English  farmer  than  by  any  other,  lie  will  undertake 
a n y  labor  that  may  be  necessary  to  get  the  field  rid  of 
every  vestige  of  the  intruders  upon  its  riches,  before 
he  sows  his  seeds.  Particularly  are  the  roots  of  the 
quack — lhat  most  pestilent  and  long-lived  of  evil  grasses, 
carefully  raked  out  and  burned.  After  the  young  plants 
appear,  the  horse-hoe  and  grubber  are  freely  used.  As 
soon  as  they  reach  a  more  advanced  stage,  they  are 
“set  out”  by  the  hand-hoe,  and  here  again  any  odd 
burglar  that  may  have  effected  a  secret  entrance  may 
be  at  once  despatched.  This  “setting  out”  consists  in 
one  stroke  of  the  hoe-blade,  which  may  be  eight  inches 
wide,  across  the  row,  leaving  a  tuft  of  several  plants  at 
every  interval ;  a  gang  of  children  generally  following 
to  single  out  all  but  the  strongest  one.  Much  care  is 
taken  to  single  the  mangolds  completely,  but  with  tur¬ 
nips  many  go  no  further  than  the  first  operation,  not 
objecting  to  alluw  a  number  of  the  plants  to  remain  to¬ 
gether.  The  wheat  is  often  horse-hoed,  either  in  fall 
or  spring,  and  frequently  just  before  earing  out,  child¬ 


ren  go  through  it  to  pull  every  stray  stalk  that  don’t 
belong  there,  and  spud  out  the  thistles. 

Cattle  and  She,  p. 

Mr.  Ton  it’s  predecessor  at  Aylesby  Manor,  was  Philip 
Skipworth,  who  established  the  flock  of  Leicestershire 
sheep,  having  obtained  some  Dishley  bred  ewes,  it  is 
said;  and,  about  1810  or  1812,  such  was  the  fame  of 
this  highly  improved  breed — having  given  the  extrava¬ 
gant  price  of  600  guineas  for  the  use  of  a  single  ram  — 
an  awful  figure  indeed,  but  exceeded  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  four  of  his  neighbors  to  make  up  a  thousand 
guineas  for  the  hire  of  another  ram  “of  the  same  sort.” 
It  is  now  about  70  years  since  the  flock  was  commenced, 
and  its  breeders  have  successively  manifested  a.  similar 
determination  not  to  be  outdone  in  securing  the  best, 
and  as  constantly'  exercised  their  own  judgment  in  pre¬ 
venting  its  deterioration.  The  farm  came  into  Mr. 
Terr’s  hands  in  1848.  This  year  at  Holme  Pierrepont 
he  was  the  hirer  of  the  70  guinea  ram,  the  only  one 
which  went  higher  having  been  taken  to  Ireland.  As 
we  stroll  from  paddock  to  paddock  where  the  rams  are 
grazing,  we  shall  find  (hat  they  are  generally  a  little 
larger  in  frame  than  the  Sa.ndav  flock,  as  though  the 
air  of  Lincolnshire,  or  perhaps  a  touch  in  the  foundation 
blood  three  or  four  score  years  ago,  had  brought  them  a 
little  nearer  to  the  style  of  sheep  indigenous  to  the 
country.  The  sheep  of  Lincolnshire  as  they  now  exist, 
are  doubtless  almost  universally  tinged  with  Leicester 
blood,  and  this  in  a  greater  degree  I  observed  on  the 
low  than  on  the  high  lands— the  latter  preferring  to  ad¬ 
here  more  to  the  old  type,  and  inclined  to  think  it  the 
only  one  at  all  suited  to  their  wants. 

As  to  Short  Horns,  Mr.  Tour  is  entitled  to  precedence 
for  extent  of  herd,  while  he  has  not  many  rivals  in  its 
character,  lie  numbers  at  present  120  females,  and  26 
bulls,  young  and  old.  He  is  disposed  to  swear  by  Mr. 
Booth,  in  all  Short  Horn  matters,  and  thinks  the  cow 
“  Bracelet,”  and  bull  “  Duke  of  Northumberland,” 
never  surpassed  in  all  the  pedigreed  members  of  this 
now  widely-spread  breed.  There  is  a  noticeable  pro¬ 
portion  of  handsome  roans  in  this  herd,  arid  not  a.  few 
of  them  fully  able  to  back  their  color  with  all  desirable 
style  and  substance.  It  is  fifteen  yeare  since  Mr.  T. 
began,  in  1844,  to  hire  exclusively  from  Warlaby;  pav¬ 
ing  for  the  services  of  the  bulls  from  60  up  to  200 
guineas  each,  and  including  among  them  “  Leonard,” 
“  Baron  Warlaby,”  “Vanguard,”  and  other  good  stock- 
getters.  The  last  was  in  use  for  seven  seasons,  and 
forty  or  fifty  out  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  calves  he 
bred,  still  bear  witness  to  their  parentage.  A  half 
dozen  of  noble  bovine  matrons  are  left  among  the  best 
fruits  of  the  Warlaby  blood,  their  sire  having  been  the 
“Baron”  of  that  ilk.  Indeed,  of  all  the  cows  and 
heifers,  there  are  but  eleven  which  don’t  trace  back 
their  origin  to  Booth  bulls,  and  not  one  of  them  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  trio  mentioned  above.  “Hopewell,”  by 
name,  is  the  father  of  a  tribe  of  twenty  or  thirty 
daughters,  and  several  particularly  nice  young  sons. 
Take,  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  his  breeder’s  es¬ 
pecial  pride,  “  Booth  Royal”  and  “Golden  Hope,” 
both  fourteen  months  old,  and  “Gay  Hope,”  stiff 
younger,  His  blood  particularly  precious  to  the  initiated 
in  geneologic.il  mysteries,  for  in  it  are  mingled  that  of 
a  whole  quartet  of  Boothian  bulls. 

The  Koyul  Irish  Agricultural  Show. 

Dubi.ix,  July  29. 

I  have  only  time  to  add  by  way  of  postscript,  that  this 
show  has  duly  taken  place  at  Dundalk,  a  seaport  town 
of  some  10.000  inhabitants,  a.  little  more  than  fifty  miles 
northwardly.  'I  he  exhibition  of  Short- Horns  included, 
as  I  expected,  some  very  good  stock.  Other  breeds 
were  not  largely  represented — with  the  exception  of  a 
small  Hereford  display.  Sheep  and  swine  were  limited 
in  numbers,  but  fair— especially  the  Long  Wooled 
sheep.  1  here  was  not  a  large  show  of  horses.  That  of 
Implements  was  extensive  and  good.  I  will  write  soon 
with  more  particulars,  but  this  must  take  the  mail  im¬ 
mediately.  L.  H.  T. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Grafting  and  Budding  Grapes. — Having  purchas¬ 
ed  some  vines  last  spring  (1858)  which  have  turned  out 
wild  ones,  would  it  be  advisable  to  bud  on  them  a  good 
variety?  If  so,  please  explain  process.  Should  it  be 
done  on  last  season’s  wood  or  on  the  old  stock,  and  what 
season  of  the  year?  Or,D  Long  Island.  [The  grape 
is  usually  propagated  by  grafting — which  is  done  in 
spring  immediately  after  the  leaves  begin  to  expand, 
the  grafts  having  been  cut  before  the  commencement  of 
growth.  On  account  of  the  furrowed  surface  of  the 
shoots  or  stems,  and  the  want  of  the  accumulation  of 
cambium,  buds  do  not  succeed  well.] 

Guano  on  Clay  and  Sandy  Soils. — Almost  all  ex¬ 
periments  with  Peruvian  guano  in  this  vicinity,  are 
failures  on  clay  soils,  while  those  on  sandy  loam,  or 
lands  very  sandy,  are  successful  and  yield  good  crops. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason?  Jas.  Childs.  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Chinese  Sugar-Cane  Syrup. — I  noticed  an  inquiry 
in  your  paper  some  time  since,  as  to  whether  molasses 
made  from  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  would  keep  good 
through  the  summer  weather.  Not  having  seen  any  an¬ 
swer  to  the  above,  I  will  state  that  we  have  some  on  hand 
which  was  made  last  fall,  which  is  as  good  as  when  first 
made,  showing  no  signs  of  souring  or  spoiling  any  way. 
I  am  certain  that  if  properly  made,  it  will  keep  through 
the  hottest  summer  weather.  We  made  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  excellent  molasses.  If  it  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  we  will  furnish  you  with  our  method  of  mak¬ 
ing,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  Irene  Coi.e. 
FlowervUie ,  Ind.  [Your  directions  for  making  the 
syrup,  will  be  very  acceptable.] 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar. — I  wish  to  know  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  any  information  to 
prevent  flies  from  boring  through  barrels  that  are  in 
the  hot  sun  full  of  vinegar  ?  Can  any  paint  be  made 
up  with  any  article,  in  which  to  prevent  them  ?  I  wish 
to  know  how  to  make  a  cement  to  put  around  the  heads 
of  barrels,  to  prevent  leaking,  and  the  best  article  to 
make  cider  made  of  molasses  turn  to  vinegar  in  two 
or  three  weeks  time.  M.  D.  Miller.  Athens  Co 

Raising  Grass  Seed. — Will  you  in  your  next  issue 
of  the  “  Country  Gentleman,”  inform  me  how  to  secure 
grass  seed.  The  grass  seed  of  the  shops,  in  my  case, 
“  turns  up,”  as  a.  general  thing,  weeds.  We  think  we 
are  very  poor  farmers,  though  abundantly  green,  no 
doubt,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  A.  L.  Milbank. 
Northampton,  Mass  [Select  such  meadow  (usually 
best  when  rather  new)  as  affords  the  grass  without 
weeds;  allow  the  seed  to  become  nearly  ripe — it  will 
ripen  somewhat  after  cut — when  thoroughly  dry,  thrash 
it,  and  pass  it  through  a  good  fanning  mill.  A  good 
and  suitable  screen  will  separate  the  chaff,  &.C.,  and  de- 
posite  the  seed  in  the  box.] 

Wheat  and  Cukes. — Having  read  with  interest  the 
various  investigations  in  reference  to  wheat  turning  to 
chess,  and  being  a  firm  disbeliever  in  such  transmutation, 
my  faith  has  been  somewhat  staggered  this  evening,  by 
being  shown  a  head  of  wheat,  bearing  both  wheat  and 
chess,  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  firmly  at¬ 
tached.  The  chess  has  sprouted  and  grew  out  from  the 
wheat  near  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  appears  to 
be  as  much  a  part  of  it,  as  any  of  the  grains  of  wheat 
composing  the  same  The  gentleman  who  has  shown  it 
to  me,  wishes  to  claim  the  @500  reward  offered  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  to  chess,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  sample  before  us  now  comes  nearer  a 
demonstiation  of  that  propositoin  than  anything  that 
has  ever  been  produced,  wishes  to  know  through  your 
kindness,  more  particularly  how  to  proceed  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  in  reference 
to  the  reward,  and  the  necessary  evidence  to  obtain  it, 
if  it  is  still  offered,  and  by  whom  it  is  offered  Enos 
Hoover.  Frankfort  lad  (We  are  sorry  to  disap¬ 
point  our  friends  about  the  @500  ;  but  if  they  will  take 
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the  trouble  to  examine  their  head  of  wheat  carefully, 
they  will  see  by  bending  down  the  chaff  directly  under 
the  chess,  that  the  chess  did  not  grow  out  of  the  wheat 
head,  and  that  there  is  no  actual  connection  between  the 
wheat  and  the  chess,  the  latter  being  held  in  its  place 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  wheat  upon  it.  We  have 
seen  a  number  of  such  heads,  and  it  never  took  over  a 
minute  to  convince  those  who  presented  them  to  us,  that 
the  chess  did  not  grow  on  the  wheat  plant  ] 

Saving  Animal  Manure. — Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  the  columns  of  The  Cultivator,  the  best 
method  of  reducing  animal  substances  to  manure.  This 
is  a  subject  which  interests  every  farmer  of  the  middle 
and  eastern  states.  On  every  farm  almost  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  in  rich  materials,  which  should  be 
turned  to  a  good  account  in  enriching  our  soil.  Every 
farmer  is  liable  to  the  loss  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs ; 
those  carcasses  should  be  turned  to  a  better  account  than 
burying  them  in  the  ground  merely  to  get  them  out  of 
sight.  J.  D.  Forestvilte.  N ■  Y  [If  the  dead  ani¬ 
mals  are  buried  well,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  by 
heaping  over  them  turf,  loam,  or  peat,  this  covering 
material  will  become  very  rich  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  the  flesh  in  the  mean  time  entirely  disappearing 
by  absorption  ;  this  process  would  be  much  hastened  if 
the  carcass  were  previously  divided  into  parts.  The  en¬ 
riched  earth  may  then  be  directly  applied  as  manure, 
or  worked  into  compost  with  barn  manure  ] 

Seeding  Knolls  to  Grass.— I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  have  a  recipe  for  a  salve  which  shall  hasten  the 
formation  of  a  “  cuticle,”  and  even  a  beautiful  crop  of 
green  “  hair,”  upon  the  hitherto  bald  heads  of  my  pas¬ 
ture  knolls,  made  so  by  the  merciless  scalping  knife  of 
its  former  owners.  My  handiest  ingredients  are  muck, 
ad  libitum — manure,  unparvo — gas  lime— salt,  quan¬ 
tum  svjficet — labor,  &c.  Joseph  A.  Stuart.  Dracut , 
Mass.  [Our  surgical  friend  does  not  inform  us  the 
extent  of  the  injury — whether  the  turf  only  has  been 
pared  off  the  knolls,  as  the  comparison  to  scalping  would 
indicate,  or  whether  all  the  fertile  soil  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  nothing  but  sterile  subsoil.  In  the  former 
case  apply  a  compost  of  muck  and  manure  this  fall,  and 
sow  and  harrow  in  grass  seed  very  early  next  spuing, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  or  three  or  four  times 
the  common  quantity.  This  will  make  the  grass  grow 
as  thick  as  hair.  If  there  is  only  a  sterile  subsoil,  ap¬ 
ply  more  muck,  with  some  manure,  and  work  these  part¬ 
ly  into  the  soil  by  plowing,  and  next  spring  sow  as  be¬ 
fore] 

Artesian  Wells. — What  apparatus  is  requisite  to 
bore  an  Artesian  well?  What  is  the  probable  cost  per 
100  feet?  Does  it  require  a.  scientific  man  to  oversee 
the  operation,  or  can  any  man  of  good  judgment  and 
common  skill  guide  the  works?  Is  improbable  that 
water  may  be  obtained  at  any  depth  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  hills  on  Long  Island?  A.  W.  Day. 
Deer  Park ,  L.  I  [Will  some  of  our  correspondents 
please  answer  the  above  by  giving  the  practical  details  ?] 

Hessian  Fly. — Inclosed  you  will  find  six  or  eight 
insects,  that  are  destroying  considerable  of  my  winter 
wheat,  by  eating  off  the  stem  near  the  roots.  I  have 
found  four  or  five  at  work  around  a  single  stalk.  'I  he 
wheat  prematurely  severed  from  the  root,  falls  to  the 
ground  or  lodges  on  the  surrounding  stalks.  Resides 
the  damage  done  the  grain,  it  will  make  the  work  of 
harvesting  the  remainder  very  unpleasant  If  you  can 
inform  me  of  their  habits,  name,  and  whether  or  Dot 
they  are  something  new  to  shorten  thefarmer’s  harvests, 
you  will  oblige  Ira  E.  Sherman.  Delaware  Co,  N. 
Y.  [The  insect  is  the  Hessian  Fly  ;  the  specimens 
sent  being  in  the  “  flax  seed  ”  or  proper  state.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  burn  the  stubble,  and  give  high 
cultivation,  as  stout  crops  will  best  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  insect.] 


Chip-Manure. — To  what  special  purpose,  and  in 
what  manner  can  it  be  most  profitably  applied  ?  Will 
it  answer  to  add  it  to  the  manure  heap,  or  first  to  re- 
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duce  it  to  ashes  ?  An  answer  will  oblige  Tyro.  [Chip- 
manure,  unless  very  fine,  should  be  allowed  to  rot  in  a 
moist  heap— it  may  then  be  applied  to  the  compost  heap. 
It  is  useful  for  heavy  land  in  rendering  the  soil  more 
loose — and  to  any  soil  deficient  in  vegetable  matter.  To 
be  useful, 'it  must  be  well  worked  with  the  soil.  It  would 
not  be  best  to  burn  to  ashes,  except  for  soil  largely  sup¬ 
plied  with  vegetable  mould  ] 

Bone  Manure. — What  shall  I  do  with  my  bones? 
Being  in  the  retail  meat  business  I  can  save  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  bones,  and  buy  any  quantity  at  a 
low  price,  which  I  would  like  to  make  into  superphos¬ 
phate,  if  I  can  do  it  so  that  the  articlo  will  be  worth 
transportation  to  Miissachusetts  —  cost,  say,  $8  per  ton. 
Are  they  most  most  valuable  charred  or  burnt  only,  or 
dissolved  raw?  I  propose  to  mix  with  the  bones,  char¬ 
coal  dust  leached  with  urine,  instead  of  guano.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  an  article  made  in  this  way,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  best  kind  in  market;  and  on  what  crops, 
and  what  kiud  of  soil  would  it  be  most  beneficial  ? 
Would  spoiled  meat  mixed  with  charcoal  dust,  make  a 
compost  worth  transportation  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  ton  ? 
F.  S.  Barlow.  Newark,  N  J.  [We  are  unable  to 
state  the  actual  cost  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  made 
by  dissolving  crushed  bones  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  process  which  we  have  occasionally  de¬ 
scribed  in  former  volumes,  and  including  the  labor — 
but  as  the  best  made  article  is  considered  worth  some 
$50  a  ton,  the  manure  would  probably  be  worth  trans¬ 
portation  and  manufsicture.  It  is  better  not  to  burn  the 
bones  as  the  heat  expels  a  part  of  the  valuable  matter. 
The  proposed  additions  would  be  good,  and  add  to  the 
value,  and  it  would  be  probably  about  equal  to  the  best 
in  market,  if  well  manufactured,  all  the  bones  well 
dissolved,  Ac.  Spoiled  meat  mixed  with  charcoal  would 
make  a  valuable  manure,  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
transportation  ] 

Disease  in  Cows.— I  have  a  three  year  old  heifer, 
in  milk  a  year,  in  high  condition,  which  is  affected 
mostly  on  the  neck  and  head,  with  the  hair  coming  off 
in  round  spots,  half  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  spots 
are  whitish,  dry  and  scaly.  What  is  the  name  and 
remedy  for  this,  and  is  it  contagious,  as  another  of  same 
age  is  beginning  to  exhibit  the  same  ?  An  answer  to 
the  above  from  some  of  your  readers  will  greatly  oblige. 
J.  A.  Waterbary,  Conn.  [This  may  be  a  modified 
form  of  mango — if  so,  it  is  contagious.  We  have  had 
no  experience  with  the  disease,  but  are  told  the  best 
treatment  is  to  curry  off  the  scurf,  and  then  apply  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur  ] 

Fruit  Culture. — I  want  to  go  into  the  fruit-raising 
busiuess  -  live  75  miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  line  of  a 
railroad.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me, 
whether  I  could  make  it  profitable  living  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  good  market  ?  If  so,  what  kinds  of  fruit 
would  you  recommend  or  advise  planting  ?  Please  an¬ 
swer  through  the  The  Cultivator.  Subscriber. 
[Proximity  to  large  cities  give  fruit-raisers  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  market  for  early  and  perishable  fruits,  such 
strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches,  Ac.  These  fruits  are 
sometimes  sent  greater  distances  to  market  on  good  rail¬ 
roads,  but  the  extra  packing,  cost  of  conveyance,  Ac., 
are  drawbacks.  The  less  perishable  fruits,  ns  apples 
and  pears,  are  easily  sent  long  distances.  We  cannot 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  sorts  which  may  do  best  in 
that  region,  as  experience  in  each  locality  may  give  dif¬ 
ferent  results,  although  all  the  small  summer  fruits  will 
unquestionably  succeed,  and  some  varieties  of  pears, 
peaches  and  apples — but  more  experience  is  wanted  as 
to  which  will  be  most  profitable  there  ] 

Egyptian  Grass.— Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sample  of 
grass  which  I  have  found  growing  in  several  door-yards 
in  this  vicinity.  It  seems  to  be  a  good,  permanent  lawn 
grass,  forming  a  thick  dark  green  mat,  and  continuing 
green  almost  the  entire  year.  It  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  recent  dry  weather,  while  blue  grass  has  been 
considerably  dried  up.  It  is  now  just  in  blossom — has 


from  two  to  four  seed  prongs  at  the  top  of  the  seed- 
stalks  as  you  observe,  with  a  unique,  pretty  appearance. 
It  is  said  to  be  highly  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  not  described  in  any  work  that  I  have.  Do  you  know 
its  name,  or  anything  of  its  qualities?  L.  D.  Morse. 
Allcuton,  Mo  [This  grass  is  Dactyloctenium  Egyylia- 
cum ,  (the  Chloris  inucronata  of  Michaux,)  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  introduced  plant.  It  is  described  by 
Gray.  We  arc  not  acquainted  with  its  value  for  a  crop  ] 

Canary  Grass. — Our  correspondent  at  Otego,  N.  Y., 
is  also  informed  that  the  grass  sent  is  the  Phalaris 
canariensis ,  or  Canary  grass,  which  comes  up  from  the 
scattered  grains  used  in  feeding  canary  birds,  and  is 
thus  becoming  naturalized. 

Old  and  New  Grass  Seed. — Do  you  think  red 
grass  seed  of  last  year’s  growth,  would  vegetate  about 
as  well  as  that  of  this  year’s  growth,  if  sown  this  fall  ? 
If  so,  I  should  prefer  it,  because  of  its  larger,  plumper 
seed,  the  season  this  year  being  very  dry.  c.  [We 
have  never  found  two  year  seed  equal  to  freshly  raised, 
and  if  the  new  is  well  ripened,  would  prefer  it  in  value. 
Our  correspondent  would  do  well  to  try  the  experiment, 
by  taking  say  100  seed  of  each,  and  sowing  them  in 
rich  mellow  soil  in  boxes,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  keeping 
constantly  moist  and  shaded.  A  few  days  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  value.  The  experiment  will  be  worth 
more  than  its  cost,  and  if  reported  and  published,  would 
be  interesting  to  many  readers.] 

Muskrats. — In  the  Country  Gentleman,  July  21, 
1859,  I.  C.  inquires,  “  what  is  the  best  way  to  stop  musk¬ 
rats  from  cutting  off  Corn?”  Insert  double  tape  safety- 
fuse  into  their  places  of  abode,  and  fire  one  end;  as 
soon  as  fired  stop  up  the  hole,  and  the  muskrats  will 
think  the  “devil”  is  not  30  feet  from  there  and  leave. 
A  Header  of  the  Co.  Gent. 

Canada  Thistles. — I  notice  an  inquiry  as  to  when 
is  the  best  time  to  cut  thistles  and  alders  to  kill  them. 
My  recipe  is  as  follows:  Cut  or  plow  them  the  three 
days  before  full  moon  in  June,  or  the  three  days  next 
previous  to  the  last  quarter  in  August.  The  reason 
given  for  its  killing  them  is,  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  opposition.  Not  being  troubled  with  alders,  I  have 
never  tried  it  on  them,  but  there  will  be  but  very  few 
thistles  grow  after  cutting  them  .H.  G.  W.  Fleming , 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Disease  in  Swine. — Tn  the  Country  Gentleman  of 
Aug.  4,  I  notice  that  “  A  Practical  Farmer”  complains 
of  a  disease  among  swine,  Ac.  It  may  possibly  be  not 
generally  known  that  there  are  holes  in  the  fore  legs  of 
a  hog,  and  that  one  or  both  holes  will  sometimes  be¬ 
come  filled  up  with  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter,  caused 
probably  by  keeping  the  hog  too  long  in  the  pen.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  description  your  corres|>ondent  gives  of  the 
disease  he  speaks  of,  I  should  think  that  and  the  one  I 
have  reference  to,  were  the  same.  A  knitting-needle, 
or  any  similar  instrument,  run  in  the  holes  to  open  them, 
will  perform  a  cure;  the  hog  will  die  if  this  is  not  done. 
J.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Register. — Have  you  the  Annual  Regis¬ 
ter,  all  the  numbers  bound  in  one  or  two  volumes,  and 
at  what  price?  P.  B.  C.  Amelia  C.  H.,  Va.  [We 
have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  first  three  numbers 
under  the  title  of  “  Rural  Affairs,” — price  $1,  post¬ 
paid  by  mail — and  it  is  our  intention  to  issue  a  similar 
volume  ever}'  third  year  hereafter.] 

Acorns  for  Hogs.— Why  is  it  that  after  hogs  are 
fed  on  acorns  for  weeks,  they  will  not  gain  any  for  about 
as  many  weeks  after  being  put  upon  corn?  I  have 
killed  hogs  from  the  woods,  when  their  inwards  were 
completcdy  black.  This  no  doubt  is  caused  from  the 
stringent  nature  of  acorns.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers 
tell  what  would  be  good  to  feed  porkers,  before  put  on 
grain.  Wolverine. 

I72P"  Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers,  inform  me 
how  to  plant  the  hickory  nuts  to  cultivate  the  plants  for 
hoop-poles?  I  have  heard  of  its  being  done,  yet  I 
never  saw  them  cultivated.  A.  W.  Day. 
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Notices  of  Exhibitions. 

N.  Y.  State  Fair. — In  a  brief  paragraph  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  called  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  being  made  for  the  forthcoming  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Exhibition  near  this  city,  and  we  believe  the  im¬ 
portance  of  and  interest  in  the  subject  will  justify 
further  notice  at  this  time.  The  fair  is  to  be  held 
above  this  place,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the  same  ground 
where  it  was  when  the  state  exhibition  took  place  here 
several  years  ago.  The  location  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 
in  every  way  all  will  be  done  that  can  be,  to  render  it 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  railroads  and  steam¬ 
boats  will,  as  usual,  carry  free  all  articles  designed 
for  exhibition  at  the  fair.  In  the  August  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  Secretary  Johnson 
says  :  “  From  the  evidences  before  us,  we  are  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  approaching  Fair  will  be  one  of  the 
best  the  society  has  held.  Not  only  from  our  own  state, 
but  from  the  New  England  states,  the  exhibition  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  larger  than  any  held  by  the  society.”  We 
hope  our  fanners  will  attend  in  large  numbers,  as  the 
gathering  will  be  a  pleasant  one  ;  and  the  meetings  for 
agricultural  discussion  will  be  productive  of  great  good 
to  those  who  can  be  present. 

The  American  Institute. — The  Institute,  under 
the  direction  of  an  efficient  Agricultural  Board,  are  to 
hold  a  general  agricultural  exhibition,  at  Hamilton 
Park,  3d  Avenue,  on  the  21st— 24th  days  of  Sept. 
Liberal  premiums  are  offered  for  domestic  animals  of 
all  kinds,  implements  and  machinery,  and  31,000  is  ap¬ 
propriated  for  discretionary  premiums  for  steam  plows 
and  other  steam  farm  machinery,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Fawkes  will  be  present  with  his  steam  plow.  Great 
efforts,  we  are  informed,  are  making  to  get  up  an  ex¬ 
hibition  worthy  of  the  Institute  and  the  country. 

II.  S.  Agricultural  Fair. — The  seventh  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  will 
take  place  at  Cottage  Grove,  just  south  of  the  city 
limits  of  Chicago,  III.,  commencing  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  12th,  and  continuing  until  Saturday,  17th.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  are  offered  in  premiums,  and  competi¬ 
tion  is  opened  to  the  World.  There  are  over  forty  acres 
of  ground  inclosed  in  the  grove,  containing  one  thousand 
tight-roofed  stalls  and  pens,  with  six  handsome  and 
commodious  halls,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  other  accommodations  of  the  most  complete  and 
ample  description.  For  premium  lists,  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  fair,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  superintendent,  Horace  Capron,  at  the  Tremont 
House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vermont  State  Fair. —  The  ninth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Vermont,  will  be 
held  at  Burlington,  Sept.  1 3— 16th.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  railroads  in  the  Stato,  and  also  with 
steamboats  on  Lake  Champlain,  by  which  articles  for 
the  fair  are  to  be  carried  free,  and  visitors  at  half  fare 
each  way.  The  exhibition  promises  to  be  a  favorable 
one.  Henry  S.  Morse,  Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  this  we-  learn  that  the  Annual  Address 
is  to  be  delivered  by  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  which  will  be 
on  the  third  day  of  the  Fair. 


Ltnion  Ag.  Society. — We  have  received  from  G.  S. 
Walker,  a  circular  of  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  at 
the  Union  Ag.  Society — formed  by  the  towns  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  Adams  and  Rodman,  in  Jefferson  county — to  be 
held  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  September  15th  and  16th.  Our 
thanks  are  presented  for  the  liberal  number  of  the  Co. 
Gent,  offered  as  prizes. 


Exhibition  of  Horses. — An  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  thorough  and  native  bred  horses  will  be  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  6-10,  at  which  time  premiums 
of  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  awarded  for  the  several 
classes  usually  given  at  such  exhibitions.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  full  and  complete.  A  public  sale  of  stock  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  10th,  the  last  day  of  Ihe  exhibi¬ 
tion,  by  auction  or  otherwise.  The  treasurer  will  pay  the 


premiums  awarded,  at  the  office  on  the  grounds,  at  the 
closeof  the  exhibition.  All  entries  must  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  owners,  previous  to  September  6th.  The 
officers  of  the  “  International  Association  ”  are,  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  J.  Wells;  Secretary,  Warren  Granger — 
who  may  be  addressed  at  Buffalo.  Competition  isopen 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Bourbon  Co.  (Ky.)  Ag.  Society. — We  have  received 
the  circular  and  premium  list  of  this  Society,  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  annual  fair  of  which  is  to  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Society,  near  Paris,  Ky.,  Sept.  6-9th. 
B.  J.  Clay,  President;  A.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Circular  of  St.  Lawrence  County  Ag.  Society.  Eighth 
Annual  Fair  at  Canton,  Sept.  28  -30. 

Premium  List  of  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Fair  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.  September  loth. 

Circular  of  American  Institute.  Thirty  First  Annual 
Fair  at  Palace  Garden,  New- York  City.  Will  open 
Sept.  21  and  be  closed  Oct.  28. 

Christian  County  (Ky.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  As¬ 
sociation’s  Premium  List.  Fair  at  Hopkinsville,  Octo¬ 
ber  12—15. 


National  and  State  JPaiva  for  1850. 


United  States  Society. 

Exnibition, .  Chicngo,  Ill.,...  September  12 — 17. 

American  Institute,  New-York, -  Sept.  21— Oct.  28. 

International  Horse  Fair,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6—10. 
Nation’l  Horse  Fair,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  October  11— 14. 
States. 


Alabama, _ 

Canada  West, _ 

California, _ 

Connecticut, _ 

Georgia, . 

Illinois,  . . 

Indiana, . . 

Iowa,.. . 

Kentucky, . 

Maine, . 

Maryland, _ _ 

Michigan, _ _ 

Missouri, . 

New'  Hampshire,  .. 

New- Jersey, _ 

New- York, . 

N  ebraska  Territory, 

Ohio,  . . 

Pennsylvania, . 

South  Carolina, _ 

Tennessee, _ 

Vermont, _ 

Wisconsin, . 


Montgomery,  .. 

Kingston, . 

Sacramento, _ 

New  Haven, _ 

Atlanta, . 

Freeport,  . 

New-Albany, .. 
Oskaloosa,  .... 
Lexington,  .... 

Augusta, . 

Frederic  City,. 

Detroit, . 

St.  Louis, _ 

Dover, . 

Elizabeth, _ 

Albany, . 

Nebraska  City, 

Zanesville, . 

Philadelphia,  .. 

Columbia, _ 

Nashville, - 

Burlington, _ 

Milwaukie,  .... 


November  15 — 18. 
September  27—30. 
Sept’ her  27— Oct.  6. 
October  11—14. 
October  24—  28. 
September  5—9. 
September  26—30. 
September  27 — 30. 
September  13 — 17. 
September  20  —23. 
October  25 — 28. 
October  4—7. 
Sept’ber  26 — Oct.  1. 
October  5—7. 
September  13 — 16. 
October  4 — 7. 
September  21 — 23. 
September  20 — 23. 
September  27—30. 
November  8 — 11. 
October  5 — 7. 
September  13—16. 
September  26 — 30. 


Butter  Malting- 


Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son— Seeing  in  yonr  valuable 
aper  the  Country  Gentleman  considerable  said  about 
utter,  I  thought  I  would  give  a  statement  of  my  way  of 
making  it,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

The  milk  stands  about  36  hours,  then  skim  and  chnrn; 
hen  I  draw  off  the  milk  and  wash  the  butter  in  3  or  4 
vaters,  as  it  needs  ;  then  the  butter  and  salt  is  weighed 
eparntely;  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound 
f  butter  is  then  mixed  with  the  hands,  the  same  as  you 
mead  bread,  until  properly  mixed,  and  then  packed.  I 
ised  to  work  the  milk  out,  but  found  that  I  could  make 
letter  butter  by  %vnshing.  Some  say  there  is  specks 
,f  dried  milk  in  their  butter  ;  but  there  Is  no  such  thing 
,s  dried  milk  in  butter-it  is  cream  that  lays  next  to  the 
nilk.  It  is  never  found  in  the  cellar,  but  in  the  nulk 
com  when  the  air  is  too  dry. 

I  always  drain  my  butter-milk  through  a  sieve  in 
he  spring,  until  I  put  it  down  cellar.  I  have  churned 
rom  what  is  called  white  caps,  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
>f  butter  •  but  the  best  way  is  to  put  the  dried  cream 
x-ith  your’ncxt,  cream  as  you  sfcimT  which  gives  it  a  chance 
o  soak  To  make  good  butter  there  must  be  care,  and  a 
mod  place  to  set  your  milk,  and  good  water  and  feed  for 
•our  cows.  The  best  feed  for  butter  is  old  pasture.  I 
lave  a  pasture  that  has  been  in  pasture  30  years,  and  I 
ilways  make  my  samples  from  this. 

If  health  permits,  I  shall  be  at  the  State  Fair  with  two 
lamples,  and  ready  for  any  question  about  butter  that 
naybeasked.  Ira  Brown.  South  Rutland,  Jef.  Co.,  N.Y. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Western  Fruits. 

The  rapid  growth  made  by  trees  in  summer,  and  the 
occasional  intense  cold  of  winter,  throughout  the  great 
region  of  the  west,  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  ascertain  the  hardiest  varieties,  or  such  as 
are  best  adapted  to  the  climate.  We  have  occasional¬ 
ly  published  lists  furnished  by  the  most  intelligent  cul¬ 
tivators  in  the  western  States,  with  a  view  to  supply 
all  the  valuable  information  we  can  for  our  western 
readers.  Having  recently  had  some  correspondence 
with  several  western  fruit  raisers  on  this  subject,  we 
furnish  some  extracts  which  we  know  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  those  in  search  of  information  in  relation  to 
hardy  fruits. 

Adnah  Williams,  of  Galesburg,  III ,  remarks — *'  On 
account  of  the  diversity  of  soil  in  our  State,  arises  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  pomologists  as  to 
what  varieties  to  cultivate  For  instance,  one  says, 
“  Rain  bo,  all  killed;”  another  '‘not  injured” — both 
state  facts.  One  has  been  grown  under  such  conditions 
as  to  ripen  its  wood,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  variations 
of  temperature  or  severe  cold;  the  other  has  been 
under  such  other  conditions  that  the  wood  is  immature, 
soft,  not  ripe,  and  the  effect  of  cold  or  vicissitudes,  is 
death.  The  object  to  be  attained  on  our  prairie  soil, 
(prairie  soils  vary  greatly,)  is  ripened  wood.  How  shall 
that  be  attained,  is  the  question.  The  conditions  under 
which  a  single  cherry  tree  (Black  Tartarian)  has  been 
grown  on  my  place,  are  such  that  that  tree  is  alive, 
but  all  others  of  that  class  (Heart  or  Bigarreau)  are 
dead.  Thousands  of  Northern  Spy  in  nursery  rows  (’55 
and  ’56)  were  killed  to  the  ground  ;  while  other  trees 
of  the  same  variety  in  rows  not  one  rod  distant  were 
uninjured  ;  the  only  difference,  the  wood  of  one  lot  was 
ripened;  the  other  unripe.  Such  soft  wooded  varieties  as 
Baldwin,  R  Russett,  Bullock’s  Pippin,  <fcc.,  cannot  well 
be  grown  here  ;  their  natural  habit  cannot  be  so  much 
changed  as  to  make  it  an  object,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  objections.” 

He  adds  the  following  list  of  apples  recommended  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  place,  for  general 
prairie  cultivation:  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red 
June,  Early  Pennock,  (culinary,)  Summer  Pearmain, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo,  Fameuse,  Roman  Stem,  Yel¬ 
low  Bellflower,  Jonathan,  Tollman  Sweeting,  Wine 
Sap,  Rawles’  Janet,  and  Willow  Twig. 

The  following  list  (which  is  very  similar)  is  furnish¬ 
ed  by  J.  S  Sherman,  of  Rockford,  III.:—  Summer — 
Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Hocking,  Red 
Astrachan,  Summer  Queen,  Sweet  June  Autumn — 
Autumn  Swaar,  IlaskellSweeting,  Fameuse.  Winter — 
Bellflower,  Canada  Reinette,  Golden  Russet,  Red 
Romanite,  Rawles’  Janet,  Winesap. 

0.  P  Rogers,  (of  the  firm  of  Rogers,  Woodward  & 
Glass,  Nurserymen,)  of  Marengo,  III.,  says,  “  Of  the 
hardy  varieties  tested  by  me,  are  Red  Astrachans 
Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Benoni,  Early  Joe,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Lowell,  Fameuse,  Tollman  Sweeting,  Jersey 
Black,  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Golden  Russet, 
Belmont,  Swaar,  Jonathan,  and  Westfield  Seeknofur- 
ther.  Of  those  decidedly  tender ,  Rambo,  Sweet  Bough, 
Baldwin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Domine,  Jersey  Sweet, 
and  Green  Sweet.  Many  of  our  fruit  men  preferred 
the  English  Golden  with  English  Russet  and  Bullock” 
Pippin.  The  two  latter  are  tender,  the  former  quite 
hardy.” 


D  Cook,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  says  :  “The  following 
varieties  are  found  to  be  among  the  most  hardy  through¬ 
out  this  section,  viz.,  Northern  Spy,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Goldent  Russet,  (not  Am,)  Tallman  Sweet,  Benoni, 
Red  Astrachan,  and  Willow  Twig. 

J.  T.  Little,  of  Dixon,  Illinois  :  “  Wilson’s  Albany 
Strawberry  promises  finely  ;  I  had  splendid  berries  on 
plants  set  out  last  spring;  flavor  not  equal  to  that  of 
McAvoy’s  Superior.  Jenny’s  Seedling  is  remarkably 
productive;  Ilovey’s  unprofitable.  Our  principal  crop 
is  the  Necked  Pine,  which  does  all  we  would  ask  plants 
to  do.” 


A  Large  Pear  Orchard. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  gives  an  aocount  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  young  orchard  of  standard  pears,  containing 
forty-five  acres  planted  with  nearly  5,000  trees,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  growth.  It  was  planted  by  Starks 
&  Mattison,  of  Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  on  a  strong,  fertile 
clay  loam.  The  ground  was  prepared  by  subsoiling  18 
inches  deep,  and  the  trees  were  planted  twenty  feet 
apart.  Not  a  dozen  out  of  the  whole  number  have 
died.  Winter  mulching  has  been  used  for  protecting 
the  trees,  consisting  of  yard  manure,  and  a  mound  of 
earth  around  each  tree,  the  manure  being  spread  and 
spaded  in  the  following  spring,  and  the  mound  levelled. 
Every  tree  is  staked,  and  the  trunk  of  each  from  the 
ground  to  the  branches,  is  covered  with  a  loose  cotton 
case  to  protect  the  bark  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Many  are  making  a  growth  of  three  or  four  feet  this 
summer,  and  some  are  already  bearing  moderately. 
Among  the  sorts  planted  are  1,300  Virgalieu,  1,000 
Bartlett,  370  Winkfield,  300  Diel,  300  Lawrence,  270 
Seckel,  230  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  220  Flemish 
Beauty,  aad  smaller  numbers  of  Sheldon,  Rostiezer, 
Easter  Beurre,  Onondaga,  Glout  Morceau,  Winter 
Nelis,  <tc. 

Strawberries  on  Clay  Grounds. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
you  give  a  little  specific,  plain  direction  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  culture  of  the  strawberry  on  clayey  land 
that  is  very  much  inclined  to  be  wet.  Please  begin  with 
the  very  first  steps,  and  proceed  regularly  up  to  crop¬ 
ping  time,  and  please  state  the  adaptability  of  clay 
ground  to  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  and  oblige 
L.  F.  Dillaway.  Troy ,  Ohio. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  planting  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  kind  of  land  alluded  to.  It  is  possible 
that  such  hardy  sorts  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  and 
Wilson’s  Albany  may  succeed  and  bear  on  such  soil  as 
it  now  is,  with  a  proper  addition  of  manure.  It  would 
however,  be  far  more  certain  of  success,  and  the  crops 
would  be  far  better,  if  the  same  course  was  adopted 
that  we  pursued  in  our  own  experiment,  namely,  to 
underdrain  thoroughly,  and  then  to  reduce  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  by  carting  on  sand.  A  coating  of  two 
or  three  inches  of  sand,  worked  into  the  soil,  effects  a 
great  improvement;  and,  unlike  the  application  of 
manure,  it  remains  for  ages.  After  haviDg  brought 
the  land  to  this  excellent  condition,  set  out  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  (young  plants,  produced  by  runners  the 
previous  year,)  in  rows  20  inches  apart,  and  10  or  12 
inches  in  the  row.  Keep  them  clean  and  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  like  beans,  and  they  will  bear  some  the  first  year, 
and  profusely  the  second,  if  the  best  sorts  are  used. 
If  field  culture  is  intended,  set  the  rows  two  and  a  half 
I  or  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  with  a  horse. 
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flotcs  for  tlje 

“An  Editor’s  Farm.” — Under  this  head  we  see 
transferred  to  the  last  Rural  Neic  Yorker ,  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent  of  a  Yates  county  paper,  a 
most  disreputable  attack  upon  our  friend  and  associate 
John  J.  Thomas  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county, 
evidently  intended  to  throw  discredit  upon  Mr.  Thomas 
as  an  agricultural  writer,  by  representing  him  as  a 
thriftless  and  unsuccessful  farmer  ;  and  the  editor  of  the 
Rural,  we  regret  to  see,  endeavors  to  give  additional 
force  to  the  slander  by  some  appended  remarks  in  which 
exultation  at  the  opportunity  of  copying  so  delicious  a 
morsel,  is  far  more  transparent  than  the  wit  under 
which  it  is  attempted  to  be  concealed.  To  those  who 
know  Mr.  Thomas,  or  who  have  visited  his  beautiful 
place  at  Union  Springs,  no  refutation  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him  is  necessary,  but  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  others  we  publish  the  following  statement  from 
some  of  Mr.  T.’s  neighbors  : 

J.  J.  Thomas’s  Farm. — A  very  erroneous  statement 
having  lately  appeared  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in 
relation  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by  our  fellow-citizen 
J.  J.  Thomas,  with  a  view  to  detract  from  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  successful  cultivator  as  well  as  writer,  we  here¬ 
by  certify  that  the  statement  alluded  to  is  entirely  false, 
and  that  his  residence  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  farm  a  very  neat  and 
productive  one,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  and  that 
during  the  short  time  he  has  occupied  it,  it  has  under¬ 
gone  great  improvements,  among  which  are  some  miles 
of  tile-draining. 

H.  H.  Farley,  -  Laban  Hoskins, 

Edward  Eld  ridge,  Wm.  H.  Chase. 

ITnion  Springs,  August  5,  1859. 

Rye  Turning  to  Chess.—  L.  F.  Scott  of  Beth- 
lem,  Ct.,  relates  to  us  a  case  of  rye  turning  to  chess,  as 
he  believes  ;  or  if  it  is  not  thus  transmuted,  he  wishes 
us  to  tell  him  where  the  chess  came  from.  That  chess 
comes  from  the  seed  of  chess,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  creation,  a  law  which  has  never  yet 
been  abrogated  by  the  sleight  of  man.  But  for  us,  up 
in  Nevv-York,  to  undertake  to  say  where  the  weeds  on 
every  man’s  farm  down  in  Connecticut,  came  from, 
would  require  rather  more  knowledge  than  even  an 
“editor”  is  generally  expected  to  possess.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  seed  might 
easily  be  accounted  for,  which  we  have  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  on  former  occasions.  The  case  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent,  where  “  simon-pure  crook-neck 
squashes”  gradually  turned  into  “pumpkin  squashes,” 
is  very  different,  the  squash  and  pumpkin  being  scarce¬ 
ly  distinct  species,  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  hybridize  ;  but  rye  and  chess  are  distinct 
genera,  and  wore  never  known  and  never  can  hybri- 
drize,  much  less  make  a  clean  leap  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Ditching  Machine. — We  have  previously  stated  in 
our  columns,  that  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co  had  of¬ 
fered  a  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best 
steam  plow,  in  addition  to  that  of  three  thousand  dollars 
by  the  Illinois  State  Ag.  Society  ;  and  we  now  learn  from 
a  circular  received  from  F.  W.  Biddle,  Secretary,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  It.  Co.,  held  at  Chicago,  July  28,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
offer  $500  for  the  best  Ditching  Machine  for  open  ditch¬ 
ing.  The  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  construction, 
and  its  application  to  farm  uses,  must  be  such  that  it  can 
successfully  compete  with  manual  labor the  award  to 
be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  connection  with  three  scientilio  ma¬ 
chinists  to  he  selected  by  that  body.  Before'any  party 
shall  claim  payment  of  said  award,  be  shall  exhibit  the 
•practical  working  of  the  machine  at  the  same  places  and 
times  with  the  Steam  Plow  which  shall  receive  the  award 
from  the  same  Committee— the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 


Company  agreeing  to  transport  said  machine  to  and  from 
snch  points  free  of  expense  to  the  owner. 

Freak  of  Lightning. — The  Cooperstown  (Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,)  Freeman’s  Journal  of  28th  July,  contains 
the  account  of  lightning  striking  an  entire  bop-yard, 
which  consisted  of  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground, 
destroying  it  at  one  flash.  The  vines  of  the  yard  are 
supported  by  strings  attached  to  wires  that  run  from 
posts  on  each  side,  and  these  are  connected  by  cross 
wires,  so  that  when  the  electric  discharge  fell  upon  a 
corner  post,  which  it  shivered,  it  ran  over  every  wire, 
and  down  nearly  all  of  the  posts,  as  well  as  down  many 
of  the  strings,  and  the  climbing  vines ;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  tearing  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  tearing 
from  the  seventy-eight  posts  that  held  the  wires,  a 
wagon  load  of  kindling  wood.  The  striking  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  a  woman,  who  distinctly  saw  the  flash  as  it 
came  down  upon  the  first  post,  and  flashed  zig-zag  across 
the  plot  on  the  wires.  She  describes  it  as  a  magnificent 
though  terrific  sight. 

From  Canada  to  California. — We  learn  that  F.  W. 
Stone,  Esq.,  of  Guelph,  C.  W.,  a  well-known  breeder 
of  improved  stock,  has  lately  sold  and  sent  to  Albert 
Dibblee,  Esq,  San  Francisco,  California,  ten  pure 
Cotswold  rams  and  six  Cotswold  ewes,  five  South-Down 
rams  and  three  South-Down  ewes,  and  one  improved 
Leicester  ram. 

M.  A.  Cuming. — We  notice  the  recent  death  of  this 
able  and  experienced  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  St.  Johns, 
N.  B.  He  has  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to 
various  agricultural  publications,  and  bis  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  in  his  own  vicinity,  and  to  the  agricultural 
community.  The  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture,  writing  to  the  Maine  Farmer  in  regard  to 
his  death,  says :  “  I  consider  his  death  a  public  loss, 
having  rarely  ever  met  a  man  of  such  extensive  and 
thorough  acquirement  in  his  profession  and  all  matters 
kindred  to  it.  He  was  an  accurate  chemist,  and  was 
thoroughly  at  home  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  plainest  and  most  unassuming  of  men.” 

State  Fair. — We  learn  that  the  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground  on  the  Troy  road,  near  this  city,  for 
the  forthcoming  State  Fair,  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Thirty  of  the  fifty  acres  to  be  included  in  Ihe  grounds, 
are  already  fenced,  and  the  buildings  are  being  erected 
The  land  is  also  thoroughly  drained.  Hon.  John  A. 
Dix  is  to  deliver  the  annual  address;  and  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  Agricultural  topics,  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Society  every  evening  during  the 
Fair. 

The  “Early  May  Wheat”  of  the  present  har¬ 
vest  is  a  greater  success  than  ever.  Cutting  began 
June  12th,  and  this  wheat  was  ground  into  flour  on  the 
29th  June;  and  some  of  our  farmers  who  cultivated 
the  common  varieties,  fed  their  men  on  bread  from  this 
wheat,  whilst  engaged  in  cutting  the  later  ripening 
sorts.  Alt  varieties  have  done  well  here  this  year,  ex¬ 
cept  a  i*rt  of  the  blue  steal  white,  which  proves  to  be 
under  the  lawful  weight,  sixty  pounds.  “  The  Early 
May  ”  weighs,  this  year,  sixty-four  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  For  the  information  of  all  your  readers  north, 
who  are  addressing  me  through  the  mail  daily,  I  will 
say  this  wheat  can  be  purchased  here  in  any  quantities, 
just  at  the  market  price  for  any  other  good  wheat.  My 
own  crop  is  sold  and  ground  into  flour,  at  $1.10  per 
bushel,  and  since  wheat  has  fallen  at  Maj’sville,  Ivy., 
to  $1.  It  is  not  likely  to  go  any  lower,  as  any  thing 
under  $1  checks  sales.  Supplies  can  be  secured  at  from 
$1  to  $1.10  per  bushel,  and  two  and  a-halt'  bushel  sacks 
at  32  cts.  each  Maysville  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  with 
fine  shipping  facilities  to  any  part  of  the  union.  I  will 
receive  orders  gratuitously,  and  the  only  extra  cost 
will  be  a  shipping  or  forwarding  fee  of  three  cents  per 
bushel,  at  Maysville.  I  have  shipped  several  lots  to 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  through  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Mitchell  &  Jenkins,  of  that  city.  Anthony  Ivillgore. 
Fernleaf,  Ky. 
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Mkditerranran  Wheat. — I  send  you  by  express,  a 
sample  of  my  Mediterranean  wheat,  cleaned  for  seed. 
I  think  it  the  best  of  that  kind  of  wheat  I  e\'er  saw. 
Avill  you  please  hand  over  the  greater  portion  of  it  to 
my  friend  Col.  Johnson,  and  tell  him  I  hope  he  will 
put  it  in  a  handsome  glass  dish,  and  place  it  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Rooms,  with  a  card  in  it,  telling 
where  raised,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  he  gets  a 
better  sample  sent  him,  but  no  longer.  John  John¬ 
ston.  Near  Geneva 

A  portion  of  this  beautiful  sample  of  wheat  has  been 
deposited  in  the  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  and  the  other 
portion  remains  at  our  office.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a 
beautiful  sample  of  this  variety  of  wheat  are  invited  to 
call  at  either  place. 

Soules  Wheat. — There  is  a  wonderful  call  for  Soules 
wheat  for  seed.  I  suppose  the  farmers  think  the  midges 
are  all  dead,  but  let  me  tell  them  they  are  neither  dead 
nor  have  they  deserted.  The  wheat  came  too  early  in 
ear  for  them  this  year.  I  have  sent  seed  to  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  and  Connecticut, 
and  to  several  in  our  own  State,  and  my  neighbors. 
John  Johnston. 

Wheat  Midge  Not  Destroyed  by  Frost. — We 
frequently  see  the  statement,  or  hear  the  remark,  that 
the  wheat  midge  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  great 
frost.  An  observing  farmer  tells  us  that  he  never 
saAv  this  insect  more  abundant  than  the  present  year, 
but  that  the  wheat  was  in  too  forward  a  state  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  their  attacks. 

Three  Rows  of  Potatoes. — An  acquaintance  at 
Pakenhatn  showed  us  in  his  garden  in  July,  three  rows 
of  potatoes.  Row  number  one,  with  the  smallest  and 
shortest  tops,  was  from  a  single  eye  gouged  out.  Row 
number  two,  which  stood  next— with  better  tops  than 
number  one—  was  from  pieces  cut,  a  single  eye  to  each 
piece.  Row  number  three,  which  had  the  longest  and 
heaviest  tops,  and  best  growth,  was  from  pieces  cut  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a  number  of  eyes  to  each  piece. 
All  were  healthy  and  doing  well.  We  hope  to  hear  how 
the  crop  will  yield  in  weight  rvhen  dug.  Appearances 
decidedly  favored  number  three,  w.  o.  B. 

Mr.  N.  II.  Noyes  of  Otisco,  Onondaga  Co.,  we 
learn  has  purchased  200  acres  of  our  friend  John  John¬ 
son’s  farm  in  Seneca  county. 

Killing  Bark  Lice. — 0.  P.  Rogers,  of  Marengo, 
Illinois,  says:  “I  use  for  wash  to  kill  bark  lice,  one 
gallon  soft  soap,  half  a  gallon  of  lye  or  water,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  add  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Put  on  while  warm  with  a  paint  brush.” 

English  Beans  for  Feeding  Stock. — Col  B.  P. 
Johnson,  in  a  brief  notice  of  a  call  on  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  of  Dutchess  Co.,  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  says 
that  Mr.  W.  has  been  raising  English  beans  for  feeding. 
His  erop  last  year  was  successful,  and  this  year  it 
promises  a  very  gratifying  yield.  If  further  experi¬ 
ment  proves  this  product  suited  to  our  climate,  we 
would  second  the  recommendation  to  our  farmers,  “  to 
give  attention  to  this  crop,  as  it  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
may  be  found  very  useful  in  rotation.” 

Southwestern  Missouri.— This  is  a  fine  stock  coun¬ 
try,  and  land  is  cheap,  offering  fine  inducements  to  emi¬ 
grants  This  is  one  of  the  best  corn  countries  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  with  fine  water — springs  almost  every 
where — with  about  an  equal  proportion  of  prairie  and 
timber  land.  Coal,  and  that  of  the  finest  kind,  such  as 
pure  cannel,  as  well  as  bituminous,  in  abundance.  The 
soil  is  a  black  rich  loam.  Fruit  succeeds  here  finely. 
Vines  of  every  kind  grow  here  in  the  most  bountiful 
manner.  This  is  the  watermelon’s  seeming  nativity ; 
they  are  seen  some  falls  in  the  sod  land  until  long  after 
frost;  after  the  corn  has  been  cutoff  the  land,  they 
seem  to  be  so  thick  one  could  walk  on  them  partly  over 
the  field,  and  so  large  you  would  not  care  to  carry  one 
of  the  largest  far.  J.  A.  P.  Morgan  Co ,  Mo. 

Apple-Pie  Melon,  Ac. — By  what  method  shall  I 
tell  when  the  Apple-pie  Melon  is  ripe  or  fit  for  use — also 
the  11  Chufas  V’  or  earth  almond,  o.  l.  d. 


Ontario  grapevine  s.— The 

largest  Native  grape  in  America.  Bunches  large, 
berries  enormous,  1}  to  1£  inches  in  diameter.  Flavor 
best.  Large  size  plants  now  ready  for  delivery  in  pots, 
so  as  to  set  them  out  at  any  time  in  the  season  without 
checking  their  growth  in  the  least.  Price  $6  00. 

N.  B  — Also  136  other  choice  varieties  for  sale,  cheap  for 
cash.  A.  W.  POTTER  &  CO., 

Grapelawn  Nurseries, 

Aug.  25 — w&mlt.  Knowlesville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y 


'T'HOMAS  &  HERKNDEEN’S  NURSERIES, 

at  Macedon ,  Wayne  Co.,  and  at  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Now  occupy  Eighty  Acres  closely  planted  with  Trees, 
and  contain  an  extensive  collection  of 

APPLES— consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  finest  select 
varieties. 

PEACHES — affording  a  succession  of  the  best  sorts  for 
two  months. 

CHERRIES — comprising  all  the  well  proved  and  valu¬ 
able  new  kinds. 

PEARS— Dwarfs  and  Standards,  the  best  chosen  vari¬ 
eties. 

PLUMS — containing  a  full  list  of  approved  sorts. 

Besides  an  ample  supply  of  liaspberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Strawberries ,  and  the  smaller  fruits  generally. 

Their  trees  are  not  only  of  vigorous,  handsome,  and 
healthy  growth,  but  are  propagated  with  great  care  to  in¬ 
sure  accuracy,  and  exclusively  of  such  sorts  as  have  been 
amply  proved  by  fruiting— their  list  of  Apples  alone  being 
selected  from  specimen  orchards  of  several  hundred  vari¬ 
eties  i;i  bearing. 

Their  Ornamental  Department  contains  the  best 

HARDY  IMPORTED  AND  AMERICAN  EVERGREENS, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Flowering 
Plants,  &c-. 

All  orders  addressed  to  Thomas  A  Hertndeen.  Macedon, 
Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.;  or  if  for  Standard  Pkars,  to  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  meet 
with  careful  and  prompt  attention,  and  packing  will  be 
performed  in  the  most  secure  manner  for  safe  conveyance 
to  any  part  of  the  continent.  In  all  cases  where  desired, 
selections  will  be  made  with  scrupulous  care  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Aug.  25— weow3tmlt. 


PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS-For  sale  at  Agricultura 
Depot,  100  Murray  St.,  New-York. 

Sept.  1.  HENRY  F  DIBBLEE. 

Double  acting  force  pump. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  useful  inventions  of  the 
day  is  a  Double  Acting  Force 
Pump,  owned  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Edtioy,  147  Ohambers-streel,  in  this 
city.  It  is  without  packing,  and 
without  suction,  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  construction,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possesses  all  the 
requirements  of  a  good  pump,  and 
can  be  used  either  as  a  well,  a  cis¬ 
tern,  or  a  ship’s  pump.  It  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  has 
but  one  barrel  and  one  piston,  being 
without  guide  rods,  slides,  chains, 
or  pulleys.  8o  easily  can  it  be 
worked,  that  any  girl  or  boy  ten 
years  old  can  manage  it  without 
the  least  trouble  at  60  or  70  feet, 
and  under  30  feet  the  working 
power  is  scarcely  perceptible.  At 
the  discharge  pipe  is  a  screw  to 
which  a  hose  pipe  can  be  attached,  and  water  can  be 
thrown  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  It  does  not  lose 
a  drop  of  water,  and  has  no  extra  appliances  from  one 
foot  to  one  hundred  feet.  A  model  and  pump  can  be  seen 
at  the  office,  147  Chambers  street ;  hut  those  who  would 
witness  it  in  full  operation  and  judge  for  themselves  of 
its  remarkable  properties,  should  go  to  the  factory,  432 
East  Tenth-street,  where  a  number  of  obliging  attendants 
will  take  pleasure  in  showing  and  explaining  its  workings, 
and  where  the  visitor  can  have  an  opportunity  of  handling 
and  trying  it  at  20  and  65  feet.  As  a  pump  for  attaching 
hose  in  case  of  sudden  fire,  either  on  shipboard  or  in  tho 
house,  it  will  he  found  an  invaluable  adjunct.  It  works 
by  hand,  wind,  water,  and  steam.  Drawings  and  prices 
sent  free. — Neic-York  Express.  Sept.  1— mlt. 


F1UJIT  BOOKS. 

Y  TnOMAS,  BARRY.  DOWNING,  and  others,  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Geut.  and  Cultivator 
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IT'IFTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 
■  OF  THOROUGH-BRED  NORTH  DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  subscriber  has  just  issued  his  Catalogue  for  1859, 
containing  full  pedigrees  of  all  the  animals  now  composing 
his  herd  It  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  those 
desiring  it.  C.  8.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

Aug.  25 — w3tni2t.  The  Meadows,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 

thorough  bred  ayrshires.— 

-L  The  superior  3-year  old  Bull  “  Bruce”— also  two  or 
three  4-year  old  Heifers  in  calf,  to  calve  this  fall  -bred 
from  Imported  Stock,  but  from  entirely  different  families. 

THOROUGH  11 HKI)  NORTH  DEVONS. 

Calves,  Heifers,  Cows  and  Bulls  of  various  ages,  with 
Herd  Book  Pedigrees.  Some  of  these  animals  are  of 
superior  merit,  and  will  be  sold  on  favorable  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Aug.  25 — w4tmlt.  45  Fulton-street,  New-York. 

THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

A  OFFER  FOR  SALE  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1859, 
The  Following  Trees,  Plants,  Ac. 

Apple — 3,  4  and  5  years  old  ;  a  very  general  assortment. 

Dwarf  ;  2  years  old,  very  fine. 

Pear— 1  and  2  years  old  ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  so  exten¬ 
sive  in  variety  as  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  order.  Also,  several  choice  varieties  of  bearing 
age. 

Cherry— 1  and  2  years  old  ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  beauti¬ 
ful  Trees. 

Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  and  Nectarine— Best  varieties  ; 
trees  very  vigorous. 

Currnnts — White  and  Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  and  twelve 
newer  varieties  ;  quality  of  plants  unsurpassable. 
Gooseberries— Houghton’s  Seedling,  a  good  stock,  and 
some  of  the  best  English  sorts. 

Blackberries — Lawton  or  New  Rochelle,  Dorchester,  and 
and  Newman’s  Thornless. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries— Assortment  especially 
large  and  desirable.  Prices  very  low. 

Grapes — An  immense  stock  of  Isabella,  Catawba  and 
Clinton,  1  and  2  years  old,  exceedingly  strong  and  well 
rooted  ;  also,  very  fine  plants  of  the  Concord ,  Dela¬ 
ware ,  Diana ,  Hartford  Prolific ,  Northern  Muscadine, 
Rebecca,  and  Union  Village  ;  the  seven  for  $6. 
Evergreens— European  Silver  Fir;  American  and  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  ;  American  Arbor  Vitas  ;  Balsam  ;  Hem¬ 
lock  ;  Austrian,  Corsican  and  Scotch  Pines  ;  ranging 
from  2  to  6  feel. 

Deciduous— American  and  European  Mountain  Ash  ; 
Weeping  Ash  ;  American  Elms  ;  English  Weeping 
Elms,  (very  graceful  ;)  Horse  Chestnuts  ;  Catalpas  ; 
European  Larch;  Silver  and  Sugar  Maples  ;  Linden; 
Tulip  Trees,  (Nursery  grown  and  very  fine,)  Black 
Walnut  and  Weeping  Willow. 

Shrubs—  Altheas ;  Fringe  Trees,  Purple  and  White; 
Double  Flowering  Almond,  Cherry  and  Peach  ; 
Honeysuckles;  Lilacs;  Snowballs;  Sweet  Briar; 
Spireas  ;  and  a  great  many  others.  See  Catalogue 
No.  3. 

Roses— One  of  the  best  and  largest  collections  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  best  plants  of  the  Augusta  at  $1. 

Dahlias,  Poeonies,  Border  Plants,  Bulbous  Bools,  Ac., 

in  great  variety. 

Rhubarb — Cahoon’s  Giant  and  Linnasus  ;  the  best  two 
varieties  without  question  ;  very  low  by  the  doz.,  100 
or  1,000. 

Asparagus — Very  strong,  1  and  2  year  old  roots. 

Hedge  Plants — Osage  Orange  j  Honey  Locust ;  Privet,  1 
and  2  years  ;  Red  and  White  Cedar. 

Our  articles  generally  are  of  the  finest  growth,  and  will 
be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates.  For  particular  information 
see 

Our  Several  Catalogues,  via:  : 

No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 
No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green 
House,  and  Bedding  Plants,  Ac. 

No.  5.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  tor  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 

Aug.  25— weow5tm2t.  SMITH  &  HANCHETT. 

WESTING  II  OUSE  HORSE  POWER, S 

THRESHING  MACHINES, 

9)  EXCELSIOR  FANNING  MILLS, 

4)  For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT, 

fcA  Juue23 — w4tm3t  34  Cliff  st.,  New-York. 


PORTABLE  CTDER  MILLS-Eor  sale  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  Depot,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  F.  DIBBLES. 


Land  for  sale  or  exchange.-i  win 

sell  or  exchange  for  land  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  two 
farms,  one  containing  136  and  the  other  100  acres.  Said 
farms  are  pleasantly  located  in  Prince  William  Co.,  Va. 
They  are  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  having  been  great¬ 
ly  improved  for  the  last  few  years  ;  buildings  good,  well 
watered,  and  near  a  good  market.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  inquire  of  or  direct  to  ISAAC  COLLINS, 

Aug-  25— w3mlt.*  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  (f  CO., 

At  live  ScUeuectady  Agricultural  Works. 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  Machinery  manufactured  by  us,  consisting  of  Impro¬ 
ved  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers,  for  one,  two.  and  three 
horses  ;  Lever  Powers  for  from  four  to  eight  horses  ; 
Combined  Threshers  and  W’innowers,  Threshers  with 
Vibrating  Separators,  Clover  Machines,  Wood  Saws,  & c. 
Our  machines  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  have, 
almost  without  exception, given  entire  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  used  them. 

We  have  lately  improved  the  Vibrating  Separator  by 
making  it  in  two  parts,  and  driving  it  by  a  double  crank, 
so  that  the  parts  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  counter¬ 
balancing  each  other,  so  that  the  violent  jerking  made  by 
use  of  a  single  crank,  is  avoided.  These  will  be  furnished 
only  by  special  order,  and  at  an  increased  cost  over  the 
other  kind,  when  attached  to  the  Thresher,  of  five  dollars. 
We  will  send  our  circular  containing  price  list  and  full 
descriptions  of  our  machines,  upon  application  ;  and  will 
pay  prompt  attention  to  orders  and  correspondence. 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.. 

June  30— w4tm3t.  Schenectaday,  N.  Y. 


“The  Best  in  the  World.” 


Ourexcelsior  horse  powers, 

THRESHERS,  and  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS 
Combined,  CIDER  AND  SAW  MILLS,  & c.,  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  second  to  no  others,  and  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  testimonials  where  they  have  been  exhibited.  We 
have  manufactured  them  for  the  last  6  years,  and  they  are 
warranted  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  every  respect. 


PRICES  FOR  1S59-60. 

Two-Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  complete, - $160  00 

One-Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  complete,  . .  128  00 

Two  Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  Cleaner  combi’d,  245.00 

Cider  Mill,  (Krauser’s  Patent,) .  40.00 

Saw  Mill, . - . . .  37.00 

Bands  alone . - . - .  5-00 

For  further  information,  address 


PEASE  ic  EGGLESTON, 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

Manufactrers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Implements  and 
Machines.  June2  -w8tm3t 
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IMPORTED  WHITE  MEDITERRANEAN 

SEED  WHEAT.— A  small  quantity  just  received,  of 
very  superior  quality.  Price  $5  per  bushel. 

Aiso  a  complete  assortment  of  Farming  Implements, 
Horse  Powers,  Thrashers,  Grain  Mills,  Plows,  Hay  Cut¬ 
ters.  Corn  Shellers,  &c.,  &c. 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds,  of  the  most  reliable  varieties. 

R.  L.  ALLEN. 

New-York  Ag.  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
Aug.  18-w2tmlt.  191  Water  Street,  New- York. 

HORSE  POWERS— For  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot, 
100  Murray  St.,  New-York. 

Sept.  1  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES 

From  the  Sorgho  and  Iniphee. 

The  best  directions  to  sugar  makers  and  all  who  grow 
or  use  these  new  Sugar  Canes,  may  be  found  in 

OLCOTT’S  SORGHO  A.\l>  IMPURE, 

A  new  edition  of  which  is  just  published,  with  a  sup 
plement,  giving  new  and  valuable  statistics  and  experi¬ 
ments  by  J.  S  Lovering,  in  1858. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Sent  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

R5T"  A  Catalogue  of  one  hundred  Agricultural  Books 
sent  free  to  any  address.  A.  O.  MOORE, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 
Aug.  18 — w2tmlt.  140  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


CIDER  MILLS!  CIDER  MILLS! 

Excelsior  Cider  Mill — (Rrnuser’s  Patent.) 

The  experience  of  several  years  in  manufacturing  and 
using  the  above  machine,  warrant  saying  that  they  are 
unequalled  by  any  Mill  of  the  description  in  use.  They 
are  compact,  simple,  and  durable,  and  got  up  in  a  most 
substantial  manner  ;  are  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
farmer.  Price  $40. 

Orders  promptly  filled  by  addressing 

CHARLES  E.  PEASE,  Excelsior 
Aug.  18 — w4tmlt.  Agl.  Works,  Albany  N.  Y. 

THRESHERS,  FAN  MILS.  AND  CORN  SHEL¬ 
LERS— For  sale  at  Agricultural  Depot  100  Murray 
St.,  New-York.  HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 


Dried  blood  and  wool  manure  — 

A  new  and  valuable  Fertilizer,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Price  $30  per  ton,  in 
barrels  containing  200  lbs.  No  charge  for  package.  Also 
Peruvian  and  American  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Phosphates, 
Plaster,  &c.  K.  L.  ALLEN, 

New  York  Ag.  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 
Aug.  18— w2tmlt  191  Water  St.,  New-York. 

Important  to  farmers  &  dairymen. 

We  would  respectfully  announce  that,  we  have  become 
the  Publishers  of  that  valuable  and  beautiful  work, 

MILCH  COWS  AND  DAIRY  FARMING, 

The  Best  Rook  Extant  on  the  Subject, 

Comprising  the  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Management,  in 
Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  ;  the  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon’s 
Method  ;  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese;  embodying  the  most 
recent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  Farming  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  ;  with  a  Treatise 
upon  tile  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland  ;  to  which  is  add¬ 
ed  Horsfall’s  System  of  Dairy  Management. 

BY  CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Board  of  Agricul 
turc  ;  author  of  “A  Treatise  on  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants ,”  etc. 

FULLY  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

130  ENGRAVINGS. 

12mo.  416  pp . Price  $1.25. 

The  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  Dairy  Stock,  mostly  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr  C  M  Wood  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Dadd,  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming. — Charles  L  Flint 
of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  the  author  of  a  new  work  upon  a  subject  never 
before  fully  treated  in  this  country,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  prove  the  most  valuable  book  for  universal  use 
among  farmers  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  scarcely  anything  worth  knowing,  about 
how  to  select  a  cow,  how  to  treat  her,  and  how  to  make 
butter  and  cheese,  that  cannot  be  found  in  this  volume, 
which  contains  numerous  illustration'!,  besides  its  con¬ 
cise  language,  carefully  written  from  all  the  best  author¬ 
ities,  and  much  personal  observation.  It  is  a  work  that 
was  much  needed,  and  one  that  in  recommending  we 
shall  do  good  to  the  farming  interest.  It  is  published  on 
good  paper,  clear  type,  with  many  well  cut  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  and  contains  over  400  pages,  and,  we  suppose,  wi  11 
se'l  for  $1.25 — New  York  Tribune. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHILIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

13  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

N.  B  —  Copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.  Aug.  18— w2tmlt. 


M  APES’  ONE-HORSE  SUB-SOIL  PLOW-For  deep 
cultivation  among  growing  crops.  Also  three  larger 
sizes  for  regular  field  subsoiling.  For  sale  at  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Depot,  100  Murray  St.,  New-York. 

Sept,  1-lt. _ HENRY  F.  DIBBLEE. 

XCELSIOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


E 


Successor  to  Richard.  H.  Pease. 

EXCELSIOR  RAILWAY  ENDLESS  CHAIN 

HORSE  POWERS,  THRASHERS  &  SEPARATORS. 

Tiie  attention  of  those  intending  purchasing  machines 
for  the  present  harvest,  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the 
above  make,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  easiest  for  the 
horses,  the  most  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  effi¬ 
cient  machine  of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  the  public. 
Their  frequent  trials  in  competition  with  all  the  leading 
Horse  Powers  of  the  country,  have  uniformly  resulted  in 
their  success. 

Cider  Mills,  Sate  Mills,  Clover  Hallers ,  Hay,  Straw  and 
Corn  Slalk  Cutters,  for  power,  and  general  assortment  of 
Agricultural  Implements  constantly  on  hand.  All  com¬ 
munications  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  Circulars 
will  he  sent  gratis  on  application.  Address 

CHARLES  E.  PEASE,  Excelsior 
Aug.  18 — w.tmlt.  Agl.  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PRATT’S  PATENT  -SELF-VENTILATING 

COVERED  MILK-PAN. 

This  is  an  enclosed  milk  pan, 
so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  circulation  of  air  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  separation  and  rising 
of  the  cream.  By  reference  to 
the  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  pan  has  a  cover  ;  around  the 
lower  rim  of  this  cover  are  seve¬ 
ral  minute  perforations,  for  the 
air  to  enter,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  (as  it  may  be  called.) 
which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cover,  is  anotlior  series 
of  perforations  for  the  air  to  escape.  When  new  milk  is 
placed  in  this  pan,  the  colder  external  air  presses  in 
through  the  lower  range  of  perforations  in  the  cover,  and 
forces  the  warm  air  out  through  the  perforations  above, 
thus  producing  the  required  circulation.  This  circulation 
of  air  will  diminish,  as  the  cooling  process  iroes  on,  but 
not  cease  ;  for,  gases  being  evolved  in  t lie  production  of 
cream,  their  lightness  will  still  cause  the  air  to  draw  in 
through  the  lower  perforations,  and  so  continue  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ventilation. 

Tie  value  of  this  new  milk- pan  will  he  at  once  appa¬ 
rent.  Dairymen  often  have  great  difficulty  in  protecting 
their  open  pans  from  gnats,  flies,  rats,  mice,  snails,  lizards. 
Sic.,  Sec  ;  and  they  cannot  cover  them,  because,  if  the  air  is 
shut  out,  the  cream  will  not  separate  from  the  milk. 

But  not  alone  to  dairymen  is  the  invention  of  value. 
In  every  family  milk  is  used  ;  and  with  one  or  more  of 
these  self-ventilating  pans,  the  best  condition  for  raising 
cream  is  secured.  Covered,  and  set  upon  a  shelf,  or  the 
cellar  floor,  the  pan  is  entirely  free  from  molestation. 
During  the  time  that  the  patent  was  pending,  in  1858.  this 
Milk-pan  was  exhibited  at  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Fair, 
held  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair, 
held  at  Pittsburgh;  and  at  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Fair,  held  at  Dover.  In  each  case  DIPLOMAS  were 
awarded. 

ARTHUR,  BURNHAM  &  GILROY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

117  &  119  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also,  Manufacturers,  under  the  Patent  of  “The  Old 
Dominion”  Coffee  Pot,  and  Arthur’s  Self  Sealing 
Fruit  Cans  and  Jars.  July  21 — w9tm2t. 
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IM  PROVED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE.— 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
rales,  the  following  cows  and  heifers  : 

Lizzie,  American  Herd  Book,  Volume  2,  page  447 


J  it  no. 

do 

do 

do 

2,  do 

417 

Lucretia, 

do 

do 

do 

3,  do 

614 

Rouge, 

do 

do 

do 

3,  do 

642 

Maud, 

do 

ao 

do 

4,  do 

463 

Also,  several  Bull  Calves  of  much  merit. 

Apply  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  Rliinebeck 
Station,  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Aug.  11  —  wStmlt.  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

WILSON’S  ALBANY  SEEDLING  STRAW- 

BERRY.— The  subscriber  again  offers  Genuine 
Plants  of  this  unrivalled  Strawberry.  Being  Mr.  Wilson’s 
authorized  agent,  I  am  enabled  to  sell  at  his  prices. 
Plants  now  ready.  Price  $1  50  per  100,  $10.00  per  1,000. 
A  share  of  patronage  solicited. 

WILLIAM  TflORBURN,  Albany  Seed  Store, 
Aug.  11 — wStmlt.*  492  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

IT'RUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

PLANTS,  &.  c., 

A.  FROST  &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y., 
Publish  the  following  Catalogues  to  represent  their  Stock, 
which  occupies  thhee  hundred  acres. 

All  parties  who  may  desire  to  purchase  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  or  Plants,  will  consult  their  interest  by 
examining  the  following  Catalogues,  which  are  furnish¬ 
ed  on  application. 

Prompt  attention  is  given  to  all  communications. 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No  3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Green-house  Plants,  &c. 

No.  4  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List. 

No.  5.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Aug.  11— w6t.  Oct.  6 — wit. 


ELCELSIOR  FAN  MILLS 

will  clean  Seventy-five  Bushels  of  wheat  per  hour  ; 
also  Grant’s,  Clinton’s,  Mayher’s,  and  all  the  best  and 
latest  improved  Mills  of  the  age. 

A.  F.  MAYIIER  &  CO., 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  St.,  New-York. 

New  Stand,  No.  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11— wl6tin3t. 

Bn  AM’S  POTATO  DIGGER. 

We  have  improved  this  implement  so  that  it  is  easi¬ 
ly  converted  into  a 

Double  Mold  Board  Plow, 

which  makeB  it  the  most  useful  implement  in  use.  As  a 
Potato  Digger  it  has  no  equal.  Price  of  combined  ma¬ 
chine  $8.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4— w8tm3t.  60  Cortland  St-.,  New-York. 

PE  R  U  V  I  A  N  (TIT  A  N  0, 

Government  Brand  and  Weight  ;  SUPERPHOS¬ 
PHATE  OF  LIME  and  BONE  DUST,  for  -ale  by 

A.  LONGETT, 

Aug.  1 — m2t  No.  34  Cliff-street,  New-York. 

Lawton  blackberry  t  o 

obtain  the  original  variety  for  field  or  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  address  WM.  LAWTON,  hew  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Bar  Circulars,  with  ample  directions,  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants,  free.  Aug.  1 — m!2t. 


HAY  PRESSES  of  all  kinds  and 

sizes,  both  for  Hand  and  Power,  at 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO.’S 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

N.  B  — Remember  54:  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  II — wl6tm3t. 

BYRAM’S  well  known  POTATO  DIGGERS  —  For 
sale  at  Agricultural  Depot,  100  Murray  St.,  New- 
York.  HENRY  F.  DIBBLES. 


Horse  powers  and  threshers, 

AND  COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  WIN¬ 
NOWERS,  Saw  Mills,  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Mills,  Corn 
Sliellers,  &c  &c.,  of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 
We  have  ail  patents  of  both  Tread  and  Lever  IIorBe 
Powers  and  Threshers  in  store.  Farmers  in  want  of  any 
thing  in  the  Agricultural  line,  are  requested  to  give  us  a 
call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Send  for  a  circular. 

A.  F.  MAYIIER  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 

Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Between  Broadway  and  Greenwich  St.,  north  river  side  ot 
city.  Ilemeuiber  No.  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11— wl6tm3t. 


R  I  F  F  I  N  G’S  EXCELSIOR  FAN  MILL 

VJT  will  clean  60  bushels  per  hour.  All  who  use  it  ack¬ 
nowledge  it  to  be  the  best  Fanning  Mill  in  use.  Price  $25. 
Manufactured  for  and  sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4 — w8tm3t.  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New-York. 


PORTABLE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES. 

We  have  all  the  best  and  latest  improved  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses'— also  Wine  Presses,  Cheese  Presses, 
Hay  Presses,  & c.,  &c. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO., 

No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New-York, 
New  S'aud,  54:  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11 — wl6tm3t. 


IT' ARM ERS  &  MILLERS  TAKE  NOTICE  — 

We  have  just  introduced  a  new  mill, 

Which  is  Ihe  “Neplus  Ultra”  of  Mills, 

For  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  also  for  flouring.  It  is  por¬ 
table,  and  will  grind  with  an  ordinary  Two  Horse  Power, 
from  five  to  seven  bushels  of  feed  per  hour  perfectly. 

It  is  called  “  Lyon’s  &  Phillips’  Patent,”  and  is  warran 
ted  to  work  satisfactorily,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  It  is  no  humbug,  but  a  11  Simon  pure  article  and 
every  Farmer  and  Miller  that  uses  it  will  certify  that  it  is 
just  the  article  represented. 

Price  for  Feed  and  Corn  Cob  Mill, .  $160  00 

“  Feed  and  Corn  and  Flour  Mill, .  115  00 

Weight  450  pounds,  and  requires  a  space  of  four  square 
feet.  For  further  particulars  address, 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Aug.  4 — wl0m4t.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


F 


ISH  GUANO  from  the  Southold 

Works,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  put  up  in 
barrels,  at  $37.50  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A.  LONGETT, 
Maj'26 — w4tm3t  34  Cliff-st..  New-York. 

Horse  powers  and  thrashers. 

Saw  Machines  with  Saw.  “  Hickok’s”  Cider  Mill 
and  Press.  Dog  Powers,  &c.  Sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4— w8tm3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 

GUANO  ! — The  superiority  of  Phosphatic 
over  Ammoniacal  Fertilizers  in  restoring  fertility  to 
worn  out  lands,  is  now  well  understood.  The  subscribers 
call  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  the  Swan  Island  Guano , 
which,  for  richness  in  phosphates  and  organic  matter,  and 
its  solubility,  is  unsurpassed. 

For  sale  at  $30  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A  liberal  discount 
will  be  made  by  the  cargo. 

Circulars,  with  directions  for  use,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  our  office.  FOSTER  &  STEPHENSON, 

65  Beaver-st.,  New-York, 
Agents  for  the  “Atlantic  and  Pacific  Guano  Co.’ 
June  26— w26t.m6t 


Opposition  fare  reduced 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 

BETWEEN  NE  W-YORK  AND  ALBANY 
The  Steamer  KNICKER 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson- 
st.,  New-York,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.;  the  Steamer 
HERO,  Capt.  J.  W..  Hancox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  p.  m. 

Travelers  will  And  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agents  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly.  ELl  HUNT.  Agent — Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 
G.  W.  STEVEN'S,  282  Broadway,  Albany 
March  10,  1859— w&m9ms 

Mysteries  of  bee  keeping  explain¬ 
ed,  by  M.  Quinby— price  $1.00 — sent  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  For  sale  by  L.  TUCKER  &  SON,  Albany. 
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The  sixth  number  of  this  work  is  in  press,  and  we  wish 
now  to  say  a  word  to  our  advertising  friends.  The  num- 
of  pages  devoted  to  advertisements  being  somewhat  limit¬ 
ed,  many  applications  have  each  year  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion,  and  it  is  ou  this  account,  as  well  as  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  completed  as  early  as  practicable, 
that  those  who  wish  for  space  in  this  department  should 
send  in  their  advertisements  immediately.  Prices  as  in 
previous  numbers  :  One  page,  twenty  dollars ;  one-half 
page,  twelve  dollars  ;  one-third  page,  eight  dollars  ;  busi¬ 
ness  cards  from  one  to  five  dollars.  Advertisements  will 
be  handsomely  displayed,  according  to  the  room  they  are 
expected  to  occupy. 
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13th,  and  continue  four  days.  Circulars,  Show-bills,  and 
General  Regulations  obtained  by  addressing 

HENfcY  S.  MORSE,  Supt. 
Sept.  1 — w2tmlt.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Kee  keeping  explained, 

with  an  appendix  containing  directions  for  making 
lug  and  using  the  movable  comb  hive.  Sent  free  of  post¬ 
age  for  one  dollar.  Address  M.  QUINBY, 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  1— wltmlt. 


Devon  cattle  for  sale. 

I  now  offer  for  sale  “  Mammon,”  3  years  old,  bred 
by  R.  II  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N  Y.,  from 
imported  stock  ;  is  of  good  size,  perfectly  kind,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  sure  and  superior  stock  getter. 

‘‘Young  Metropolitan,”  I  year  old,  bred  by  Joseph 
Juliand,  2d,  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

“  Moss  Rose,”  3  years  old,  bred  by  Joseph  Juliand,  2d  ; 
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to  Joseph  Cooper,  Esq  ,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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years  old.  They  are  mostly  got  by  11  Metropolitan”  from 
grade  cows,  and  are  now  in  calf  to  “  Mammon.”  Nearly 
every  animal  offered  has  taken  from  one  to  six  prizes  at 
our  State,  County  and  other  Society  Fairs. 

If  applied  for  soon,  they  will  be  sold  upon  reasonable- 
terms.  JOHN  BANKS. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  July  28 — w2tmtf. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Government  brand. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

BONE  DUST. 

For  sale  by  A.  LONGETT,  34  C’.iffst.,  New-York. 
Aug.  1 — m2t. 
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Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  stones,  wood,  plows,  and  open 
ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles  ;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evapoiation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
pipes  ;  cost  and  number  to  the  acre  of  tiles,  Ac.,  Ac. 
By  Henry  F.  French.  Price  $1.00. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keeteks  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  to  breed,  buy,  break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
with  a  chapter  on  M  tiles  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honey- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstkoth,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated  with  Beventy-seven  engravings.  Price  $1.25. 
The  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  the  reception  of 
the  prices  named.  L.  TUCKER  A  BON. 
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mestic  Animals,  Implements,  and  Farm  and  Garden  all 
Processes — 440  Engravings.  L.  TUCKER  A  SON,  Pub- 
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“Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture." 

BY  BARON  VON  LIEBIG — EDITED  BY  JOHN  KLYTII,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  production  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  author,  who  here  enunciates  his  matured 
views  on  Agricultural  Science  with  the  same  wonderful 
resources  of  logic  and  expression  that  characterize  all 
his  writings.  The  volume  consists  of  270  12mo.  pages, 
and  contains  14  chapters  or  letters 

In  his  Preface  the  author  remarks  that  he  has  written 
with  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  does  not  intend  to  implicate  English  farmers 
or  teachers  in  the  errors  which  exist  in  his  own  country. 
He  says : 

“  These  letters  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mirror 
in  which  the  scientific  principles  already  established,  and 
certain  erroneous  doctrines  prevailing  in  practice,  are 
reflected  side  by  side  ;  and  each  individual  must  be  left 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  on  comparing  his  own  acts 
with  the  standard  thus  furnished  him.” 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  book,  is  its  sharp 
controversial  tone.  Baron  Liebig  feels,  with  justness, 
that  he  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  a  set  of 
second  or  third  rate  Scientific  men,  who  have  educated 
themselves  up  to  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  appliances  by  whose  aid  scientific  discovery  is 
prosecuted,  and  therefore  deenq  themselves,  in  fact, 
philosophers,  although  deficient  in  the  higher  gifts  of 
rightly  planning  an  inquiry,  and  rightly  interpreting  the 
answers  which  willing  Nature  makes  to  their  blundering 
questions.  We  cannot,  however,  throw  aside  all  that 
these  well-intentioned  men  have  done,  nor  place  them 
utterly  under  the  ban  of  Science  ;  neither  can  we  accord 
infallibility  to  the  logic  of  our  distinguished  author,  nor 
accept  all  his  doctrines  as  the  real  expression  of  natural 
laws. 

Science  takes  her  materials  from  cabin  ns  well  as  from 
palace,  and  the  humblest  observer  is  a  builder  in  her 
walls  as  much  as  the  imaginative  speculator  or  the  severe 
logician.  Each  has  his  office  to  perform  in  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  science,  and  when,  from  the  difference  of  their 
gifts  or  the  oppositeness  of  their  points  of  view,  they 
come  to  conflicting  conclusions,  it  is  to  be  expected,  nay 
hoped,  that  they  will  fight  away  all  errors,  so  that  the 
truth  shall  stand  unblemished 

The  first  letter  is  occupied  with  the  author’s  views 
upon  the  Relations  of  Science  to  Practice.  He  shows 
that  the  method  of  Experience  founded  on  limited  ob¬ 
servation,  by  which  Agriculture  has  chiefly  progressed 
hitherto,  is  in  effect  opposed  to  the  method  of  Science 
founded  on  experiment.  He  urges  that  the  former  has 
its  limit,— the  limit  of  the  senses,  which  has  been  long 
ago  reached,  while  the  latter,  which  has  no  limit,  but 
may  he  extended  indefinitely  as  long  as  the  human  im¬ 
agination  can  devise  anything  new,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Agriculture  can  progress, — the  only  means  to 
which  the  statesman  can  appeal  to  save  the  growing 
populations  from  ultimate  starvation. 

He  charges  upon  practical  men  the  folly  not  only  of 
not  assisting  science,  but  of  “opposing  her  in  almost 
every  thing  she  has  done.”  He  charges  them  with  a 
blind  adherence  to  a  blind  experience,  and  after  setting 
forth  the  superiority  of  the  scientific  or  inductive  method 
as  a  means  of  progress,  he  declares  that 

“The  world  lias  been  metamorphosed  by  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  this  method  that  the.  present  day  is  indebt¬ 
ed  for  its  peculiar  characters.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
possessed  metaphysics  and  the  fine  arts  as  we  do  ;  but  the 
natural  sciences,  the  offsprings  of  the  inductive  method, 
were  unknown  to  them.  To  this  method  we  owe  the 
millions  of  willing  and  industrious  slaves,  whose  labor 
costs  no  tears  or  groans.  It  has  bestowed  on  Germany 
alone,  wliat  is  equivalent  to  from  700,000  to  800,000  horses, 
which  with  untiring  energy  and  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
bring  from  the  most  distant  lands  tlieir  various  products 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man  ;  and  they  need  no  hay,  no 
corn,  to  feed  them.  The  fruitful  land  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  food  for  tills  number  of  horses  of  flesh  and 
blood,  remains  for  the  use  of  five  to  six  millions  of  men 
who  can  be  maintained  on  its  surface.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  recognize  that  the  value  of 
science  has  latterly  been  admitted  by  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  progressive  agriculturists— a  class  that  “for 
more  than  half  a  century  have  directed  all  their  efforts 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  husbandry.” 

“  The  natural  sciences  were  even  recognized  to  be  the 
source  of  progress,”  and  “agriculturists  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  accounting  for  their  acts,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way, 
appeared  to  be  indispensable  to  all  progress.”  But  at 
this  point  the  pseudo-philosophers,  the  professional  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists,  who  work  for  present  emolument,  and 
deluge  the  world  with  sham  science,  made  their  appear- 
ance.  Our  author  gives  these  men  such  a  “dressing-  v\ 
out”  as  might  be  expected  from  his  trenchant  pen.  Cv 
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But  we  must  here  demur  to  the  sweeping  two-handed 
manner  in  which  he  wields  his  broadsword.  No  doubt 
this  “  severity  is  inspired  by  sincere  conviction;”  and 
one  full  of  the  consciousness  that  we  are  but  on  the 
threshold  of  Agricultural  Science,  may  properly  feel  in¬ 
dignation  on  finding  that  in  “  a  recent  hand-book  of 
practical  agriculture,  the  effect  of  soils,  manures,  irriga¬ 
tion,  drainage,  and  the  action  of  each  fertilizing  agent 
on  individual  classes  of  plants,  are  all  brought  into 
harmony  and  explained  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.” 

Much  may  have  been  published  in  Germany  that  is 
thus  complete,  where  completeness  is  an  impossibility, 
and  a  false  science  is  doubtless  too  much  encouraged  ; 
but  it  is  going  too  far  to  assert  that  “  this  is  all  sham , 
without  a  single  laic ,  or  a  single  truth." 

If  Liebig  is  forced  thus  to  express  himself  concerning 
what  claims  to  be  the  agricultural  science  of  Europe, 
what  would  he  say  were  he  condemned  to  read  the  lu¬ 
cubrations  of  some  of  our  American  agricultural  philoso¬ 
phers  !  Suppose  the  much  injured  Coryphaeus  of  our 
agriculture — the  resplendent  American  Jacobus  Aureo- 
lus  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  Bombastus  were  to  collect 
his  original  contributions  to  agricultural  science — the 
leading  items  of  which  might  be,  Tannic  acid  a  direct 
food  of  the  Strawberry  —  Shade  beneficial  to  Vegeta - 
tion — Chilian  Guano — Nitrogenized  Super-phosphate 
of  Lime — Progression  of  Primaries,  &c.,  and  dedicate 
the  same  to  his  admired  and  much  quoted  friend  Baron 
von  Liebig,  what  would  the  latter  have  more  to  say  of 
sham  in  German  agricultural  science  7 

We  claim  to  know  more  of  this  matter  than  Prof. 
Liebig  can ,  and  as  we  are  content  to  be  patient  and  let 
these  air-guns  go  off  in  their  own  way,  so  long  as  not 
only  the  powder,  but  the  shot  likewise,  is  mere  “  gas,” 
we  really  wonder  that  our  author  has  taken  such 
umbrage  at  the  transatlantic  shams. 

There  is  no  unmixed  evil  in  this  world,  and  as  the 
original  Paracelsus,  in  spite  of  his  superlative  arrogance 
and  his  absolute  want  of  any  regard  for  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice — so  that  he  stands  as  the  great  prototype  of  quack¬ 
ery,  accomplished  indirectly  a  vast  deal  of  good;  we 
may  even  hope  that  something  useful  will  remain,  after 
some  yet  infant  Hercules  shall  grow  equal  to  cleansing 
the  augean  stables  of  our  popular  scientific  literature. 

And  here,  to  pass  from  those  who  are  notorious  va- 
garists,  to  a  field  occupied  by  earnest  workers,  we  find 
a  great  deal  of  misdirected  energy  in  our  country,  and 
chiefly  in  the  chemistry  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  of  various  State  Geologi¬ 
cal  Surveys 

We  find  in  the  Beports  yearly  emanating  from  such 
sources,  numerous  analyses  of  plants  and  soils,  standing 
there  in  stiff  order,  executed  with  all  the  form  and  per¬ 
haps  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  truest  science,  but  worthless, 
except  as  embellishments.  These  analyses  are  good  for 
nothing.  Nobody  uses  them  for  any  important  purpose, 
because  they  are  made  for  no  important  purpose.  The 
general  ends  of  such  analyses  were  long  ago  served. 
Henceforth,  in  order  to  be  useful,  they  must  be  made  as 
a  part  of  some  extended  special  inquiry,  in  planning 
which,  they  are  clearly  foreseen  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  results.  Science  consists,  not  in  the  making  of 
analyses  or  experiments,  but  in  the  using  of  them. 

To  return  :  In  setting  forth  the  difference  between  the 
methods  of  Practice  and  of  Science,  and  in  animadvert¬ 
ing  upon  the  faults  of  the  imperfectly  scientific,  it  ap¬ 


pears  to  us  that  Baron  Liebig  has  separated  related 
things  with  altogether  too  much  rigor. 

In  our  estimation,  there  is  at  this  day,  taking  the 
cultivated  world  together,  no  real  “conflict  between 
practical  agriculture  and  scientific  chemistry.”  What¬ 
ever  disagreement  there  may  be,  is  no  greater  than  also 
exists  between  practice  and  practice  on  the  one  hand, 
or  between  science  and  science  on  the  other.  Not  to 
adduce  any  of  the  unsettled  questions  of  Practice,  we 
see  that  chemists  have  not  fully  decided  whether  or  not 
nitrogen  is  appropriated  by  plants  in  any  other  forms 
than  those  •  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  though 
Baron  Liebig  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  competent 
men  now  living  to  investigate  a  chemical  question, 
whether  it  require  the  genius  of  the  experimenter  or  of 
the  logician  ;  yet  we  are  prepared  to  do  battle  against 
some  of  his  most  cherished  theories,  and  to  side  in  some 
particulars,  with  those  whose  science  he  denounces  as 
“sham.”  The  conflict,  if  anywhere,  is  everywhere, 
and  all  valiant  lovers  of  the  truth  will  enter  the  lists  to 
help  fight  it  out.  Neither  do  we  admit  that  the  method 
Practice  employs  for  her  progress — the  deductive  method 
— is  so  absolutely  opposed  to  and  irreconcilable  with  the 
scientific  or  inductive  method. 

Our  author  has  in  mind,  in  his  writing,  two  extremes, 
which  certainly  differ  widely  enough  ;  but  he  forgets 
that  there  are  also  an  indefinite  number  of  connecting 
links  between  them,  so  that  while  the  most  empirical 
and  unreasoning  bit  of  progress  that  the  world  ever 
made,  has  not  been  altogether  destitute  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  neither  have  the  proudest  achievements  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  been  pure  from  the  gropings  of  empiricism. 

The  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  in  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  hidden  truths,  is  obliged  to  “cut  and  try,”  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  farmer  who  seeks  to 
improve  his  soil  by  manures  and  other  appliances. 

Levcrrier’s  calculations  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet,  but  it  was  not  found  where  he  calculated  ! 

Liebig  explained  the  use  of  plaster  by  asserting  its 
power  to  absorb  and  fix  ammonia;  but  Boussingault 
demonstrated  that  in  the  soil  it  can  have  no  such  effect, 
and  now  facts  render  it  probable  that  plaster  rather 
unfixes  ammonia  when  in  the  goil. 

Liebig  once  attributed  great  value  to  artificial  sup¬ 
plies  of  ammonia  to  crops,  and  thought  its  efficacy  due 
to  its  serving  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  which  might 
otherwise  be  deficient ;  now  he  considers  the  action  of 
ammonia  to  be  almost  purely  indirect — a  solvent  for 
the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil. 

Thus  Science,  in  quarters  where  our  author  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  its  genuineness,  is  at  war  with  itself. 
It  is  in  fact,  imperfect,  undeveloped,  and  struggling. 
But  Practice  is  no  more  badly  off. 

It  is  true  that  practical  farmers  have  made  great 
blunders  ;  in  their  attempts  at  progress,  they  have 
grossly  misunderstood  Science,  have  depreciated  and 
misrepresented  her ;  have  ignored  or  even  fought 
against  her  inductions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  that  scientific  men  have  made  the  most  egre¬ 
gious  mistakes,  and  have  been  as  stubborn  in  their 
errors  as  other  men  are.  They  have  been  in  many 
cases  shockingly  ignorant  of  practical  agriculture  ; 
have  left  unconsidered  the  fact  that  the  first  business 
of  the  agriculturist  is  with  his  Art,  and  that  only 
after  he  has  fed  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  can 
1  he  attend  to  Science.  The  scientific  man  is  often  arro- 
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gant  and  holds  a  high  head ;  he  has  confidently  pro¬ 
mised  wonderful  things,  that  are  yet  to  be  shown  ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  as  human 
as  the  practical  man. 

It  is  then  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  Practice  and  Sci¬ 
ence  would  unite  all  their  resources  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  remembering  that  each  has  its  special 
province,  but  that  both  must  work  together,  in  order 
to  realize  the  best  results.  And  we  must  not  conceal 
the  obvious  fact  that  Science  is  ahead  of  Agriculture, 
not  so  much  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  true 
method  of  progress  as  in  the  vigorous  application  of 
this  method.  Here  Practice  may  learn  of  Science  a 
most  useful  lesson. 

First  of  all,  practical  men  must  educate  themselves 
to  an  understanding  of  scientific  terms — to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  scientific  conceptions.  If  they  will  but  place 
themselves  on  the  level  with  Science,  all  misunder- 
tandings  will  cease,  or  at  least  so  far  diminish  as  not 
to  impede  progress. 

In  agriculture  there  should  be  established  that  kind 
of  system  which  is  now  observed  among  the  cultivators 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics — a  system  that  ensures  the 
most  rapid  development  of  new  and  true  facts  and 
principles.  Says  our  author  : 

x  “  A  glance  at  a  chemical  or  physical  journal  must  fill 
the  mind  of  an  agriculturist  with  astonishment,  at  the 
mass  of  problems  and  their  solutions  which  it  contains, 
and  at  the  immense  labor  which  has  been  readily  and 
without  reward  bestowed  upon  the  whole.  Each  day 
brings  its  own  progress  without  strife  ;  for  each  cultiva¬ 
tor  of  these  sciences  knows  tvhat  constitutes  a  fact,  con¬ 
clusion,  rule,  law,  opinion  and  explanation.  There  are 
specific  tests  for  all  these  which  every  one  uses  before 
he  puts  each  to  the  test  of  its  own  peculiar  touchstone, 
before  he  circulates  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  Each  assidu¬ 
ously  seeks  to  bring  to  light  hidden  facts,  which  are 
immediately  submitted  to  proof  by  others,  and  receive 
their  proper  place  when  they  are  found  to  be  genuine. 
One  individual  possesses  the  talent  for  seizing  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  two  facts  ;  another  has  a  keen 
eye  for  their  differences  ;  in  this  way  they  render  mutu¬ 
al  assistance  in  the  proper  elucidation  of  phenomena. 
Special  pleadings  on  the  part  of  any  one  for  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  views,  without  striking  facts  to  support  them,  or 
the  attempt  to  palm  off  on  others  any  unproved  facts,  is 
instantly  rebutted  by7  the  moral  of  science.  The  earnest 
desire  of  a  mutual  understanding  is  ever  paramount.” 

In  Germany  there  has  arisen  a  noble  company  of 
investigators,  educated  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory,  who  are  begining  to  do  for  Agriculture  what 
has  been  doing  for  Science  throughout  the  last  50  years. 
But  in  this  country,  what  a  sorrowful  state  of  things  ! 
We  have  hardly  one  man  who  is  doing  anything  to  de¬ 
velop  the  great  laws  of  Agricultural  Science.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  that  there  should  be  investigators 
before  practical  farmers  shall  say, — “  We  believe  that 
Science  is  able  to  benefit  our  profession,  and  we  will 
establish  and  support  stations  for  experimental  investi¬ 
gation  ;  we  will  employ  and  pay  men  of  true  Science 
to  work  in  our  behalf.” 

Wo  hope  that  this  stirring  letter  of  Baron  Liebig’s, 
will  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  Let  this  country,  whose  genius 
and  people  are  so  much  admired  by  the  author  of  this 
book,  deserve  to  have  better  things  written  of  it,  than 
he  has  written  of  his  Father  Land,  where  be  says  : 

“One  of  the  worst  points  in  the  character  of  practical 
men,  is  their  sensibility  to  opposition.  The  total  want  of 
foundation  for  their  erroneous  views,  is  the  reason  why 
they  regard  them  with  such  affection  and  tenderness.  It 
makes  them  blind  to  their  interests,  and  deaf  to  all  in¬ 
struction.  They  look  on  every  one  as  an  enemy  who  does 
not  flatter  their  prejudices,  who  openly  tells  them  that 
there  yet  remains  much  to  be  learned,  and  that  the  con¬ 


sciousness  and  confession  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  faults,  are  the  first  steps  toward  improve¬ 
ment.  I  who  in  my  heart  believe  myself  to  be  their 
most  candid  and  sincere  friend,  must  therefore,  at  once 
make  up  my  mind  to  bear  with  resignation  the  whole 
weight  of  their  contempt,  with  which  pride  in  their  own 
experience  fills  them,  if  I  attempt  to  prove  the  assertion 
that  the  prevailing  system  of  agriculture  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  been  one  of  spoliation  ;  and  that  if  persisted  in, 
the  inevitable  result  will  he  at  no  distant  date,  the  ruin 
of  their  fields,  and  the  impoverishment  of  their  children 
and  posterity.” 


Seeding  to  Grass. 


In  answer  to  several  inquires  on  this  subject,  we  may 
state  that  seeding  with  a  grain  crop  is  chiefly  to  be 
recommended  by  its  economy  of  labor,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  in  order  to  receive  the  seed  without  any  additional 
tillage.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  way  to  seed  down 
with  clover  after  wheat,  sowing  early  in  the  spring,  but 
instead  of  trusting  “luck”  for  it  to  “  take,”  we  would 
always  recommend  rolling  or  a  slight  brushing— the 
latter  will  rather  benefit  than  injure  the  wheat.  The 
young  crop  of  clover  no  doubt  slightly  lessens  the  growth 
of  the  wheat,  but  the  injury  is  not  great ;  in  sowing 
timothy  with  wheat,  a  greater  loss  results  to  the  grain 
crop.  We  have  seen  the  timothy  grow  so  large  as  to  ren¬ 
der  cutting  the  grain  crop  quite  difficult,  and  it  evidently 
much  diminished  the  product.  The  best  way,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  in  seeding  to  timothy  after  wheat,  is  to  turn  over 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface  soon  after  harvest,  by 
means  of  a  gang-plow,  which  will  pass  over  three  or 
four  acres  a  day ;  and  about  the  first  of  autumn,  or 
sooner,  sow  the  seed  thickly  (half  a  bushel  per  acre  is 
more  economical  than  less,)  and  brush  it  evenly  in. 
Soon  after  the  first  rain,  the  whole  surface  will  present 
a  handsome  green  coating,  which  will  be  several  inches 
high  before  winter,  and  the  next  year  a  fine  crop  will 
grow.  If  the  seed  is  sown  thin,  the  product  will  not 
only  be  much  less,  but  there  will  be  greater  chances  for 
weeds.  Success  requires  that  the  seeding  be  done  very 
early  in  autumn. 

By  sowing  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  very  early  in  spring  on  un¬ 
occupied  mellow  soil,  and  brushing  it  in,  we  have  had 
a  fair  crop  the  first  year,  and  a  very  heavy  one  the 
second,  namely  three  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  at  the 
first  cutting,  and  an  after-growth  a  foot  high— which 
was  nearly  double  the  results  with  the  ordinary  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed.  But  we  would  not  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sowing  grass  seed  alone  in  spring  for  common 
farming,  ns  the  ground  must  be  prepared  exclusively 
for  it,  and  we  lose  a  crop  of  grain  from  the  land. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  observe  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  N.  Y.  Ag.  Society  for  1855,  the  statement 
of  an  experiment  by  ffm.  M.  Holmes  of  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  which  a  field  was  equally  divided  and 
half  sown  with  grass  seed  and  oats  together,  and  the 
other  half  with  oats  alone.  After  harvest  the  oats  stub¬ 
ble  was  plowed  shallow  and  sown  with  half  a  bushel  of 
timothy  per  acre,  about  the  first  day  of  autumn.  The 
latter  gave  more  fall  feed  than  the  spring  seeding  with 
the  oats.  The  next  season  the  spring  seeding  was  “full 
of  weeds  the  other  was  clear  timothy,  and  was  worth 
three  dollars  more  per  acre.  Although  cut  quite  early, 
the  fall  seeding  gave  5,000  lbs.,  and  the  spring  seeding 
only  3,800  lbs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  full  and 
even  germination  of  the  autumn  sown  seed  on  freshly 
turned  soil,  tended  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  re¬ 
sults  would  no  doubt  be  varied  by  the  amount  of  rain 
early  in  fall,  but  we  think  not  to  a  great  degree. 
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Gypsum  or  Plaster  of  Paris. 


Closing  a  recent  article  on  “  Clover  and  Gypsum,” 
(Co.  Gent.  Aug.  4,  ’59,)  we  promised  to  speak  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  latter,  and  its  practical  uses 
as  an  application  to  the  soil.  We  do  not  expect  to  offer 
any  new  theory  in  regard  to  its  action,  or  anything  be¬ 
yond  what  a  careful  examination  of  published  research' 
es  and  experiments  of  others,  and  our  own  trials  of  it 
upon  the  different  products  of  the  farm,  have  taught  us. 
So  much  even,  may  interest  ».  portion  of  our  readers. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  a  mineral  compound 
frequently  met  with  in  large  quantities,  and  where  it 
may  be  quarried  like  stone.  Many  soils  contain  it  in 
greater  or  less  amount,  and  it  is  taken  up  by  certain 
classes  of  plants — as  their  ashes  show  on  analysis — and 
it  is  found  in  the  excrement  of  grazing  animals.  Chem¬ 
ical  science  states  the  constituents  of  100  pounds  of  na¬ 
tive  plaster  or  gypsum  as — water  21  pounds,  lime  33 
pounds,  sulphuric  acid  46  pounds — the  water  being  in 
chemical  combination  with  the  sulphate  of  lime.  When 
burned  or  calcined,  the  water  is  driven  off,  and  the  100 
pounds  of  plaster  is  composed  of  4  li  pounds  of  lime,  and 
58a  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  79  pounds,  burned, 
equalling  100  pounds  unburned  plaster.  This  analysis 
is  that  of  pure  gypsum,  but  plaster  as  usually  found, 
often  contains  several  per  cent  of  other  substances,  as 
clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  ifcc.  If  much  lime  be  present 
it  will  injure  the  value  of  the  plaster  as  an  absorbent  of 
ammonia,  for  which  purpose  pure  gypsum  is  often  use¬ 
fully  employed  in  stables  and  upon  dung-heaps,  but  as 
a  soil  dressing,  such  plaster  is  as  valuable  as  though 
pure,  and  more  so  than  where  lime  is  wanting. 

The  agricultural  effect  of  phister  is  the  same,  whether 
burned  or  unburned,  if  equally  pulverized  When  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  in  a  raw  state,  it  does  not  swell  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  water,  even  if  placed  in  it,  but  remains  like 
sand.  If  properly  burned,  and  then  exposed  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences,  it  regains  its  21  per  cent  of  water, 
but  after  that  has  no  special  attraction  for  moisture. 
Hence  we  see  no  ground  for  the  opinion  entertained  by 
some,  that  plaster  benefits  vegetation  directly  by  at¬ 
tracting  to  it  a  greater  supply  of  water  than  it  would 
otherwise  receive.  Over-burning  injures  the  attractive 
power  of  plaster— hence  ground  plaster  is  generally 
preferred  and  employed. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  gypsum  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  most  leguminous  plants,  and  especially  to 
red  and  white  clover.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  peas, 
beans,  corn,  potatoes,  and  like  products,  and  sometimes 
to  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  but  most  writers  agree  that 
its  direct  application  to  grain  crops  is  of  doubtful  utility. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  plaster 
says: — “  Experience  shows  that  the  increased  growth 
of  a  plant  consequent  upon  the  use  of  gypsum  is  dispro¬ 
portionately  great  in  the  stein  and  foliage  ;  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed  is  not  greatly  increased.”  This  agrees  with 
the  general  opinion  and  practice  of  farmers — those 
plants  which  yield  a  large  mass  of  vegetation,  and  are 
valued  mostly  for  this  product,  are  thought  to  best  re¬ 
pay  the  application  of  plaster,  while  it  is  seldom  given 
on  grains  mostly  cultivated  for  their  seed.  Tobacco  and 
corn,  with  abundant  stems  and  leaves,  and  potatoes  with 
large  vines  and  fleshy  tubers  and  little  -seed,  are  ad¬ 
duced  as  further  examples.  Experiments  have  shown 
a  large  increase  in  the  vine  or  straw  of  the  pea,  produ¬ 


ced  by  a  dressing  of  plaster,  while  the  seed  itself  was 
but  slightly  affected  in  product. 

Plaster  operates  most  beneficially  upon  light,  dry 
soils,  or  those  of  a  sandy  or  loamy  character.  “  Excess 
of  moisture  and  poverty  of  the  soil,”  says  Johnson, 
“  are  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  action  of  gypsum.” 
The  richer  the  soil  and  the  better  the  culture,  the  great¬ 
er  the  benefit  received  from  a  dressing  of  gypsum. 
Some  soils,  however,  already  possess  a  sufficient  supply 
of  sulphate  of  lime— or  at  least  of  sulphuric  acid  — 
hence  no  further  application  is  required.  Mucky  soils 
are  usually  of  this  character,  and  sandy  land  overrun 
with  sorrel,  needs  lime  or  ashes  rather  than  plaster,  as 
a  fertilizer.  Soils  abounding  in  vegetable  mold  receive 
little  benefit  from  gypsum,  but  even  clays,  if  dry,  and 
deficient  in  mold,  are  much  improved  in  productiveness 
by  plaster. 

The  action  of  gypsum  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  weather.  It  proves  most  beneficial  in 
a  warm,  moist  season— in  one  of  a  contrary  character 
the  effect  is  scarcely  evident.  This  has  been  explained 
as  resulting  from  the  more  abundant  moisture  of  fre¬ 
quent  rains,  which  dissolve  a  greater  amount  of  the 
plaster,  and  thus  render  it  available  for  the  use  of 
plants.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  heat  augments 
the  chemical  action  of  the  leaves  upon  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  decomposing  the  same  and  rendering  it  active  upon 
other  minerals  contained  in  the  soil.  We  have  found 
that  upon  clover  closely  pastured,  its  effect  is  slight, 
while  a  similar  field  allowed  to  grow  uncropped,  was  de¬ 
cidedly  benefitted.  This  indicates,  we  think,  that  the 
good  effects  of  this  stimulant  are  elaborated  through  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  the  additional  elements  drawn 
from  the  air  and  soil  by  the  more  abundant  vegetable 
growth. 

The  quantity  usually  applied  is  from  100  to  300  lbs. 
per  acre,  repeating  the  smaller  amount  more  frequently 
—perhaps  annually — on  all  crops  to  which  it  is  found 
beneficial.  It  is  usual  to  sow  plaster  on  land  newly 
seeded  to  clover,  and  the  clover  crop  may  be  largely  in¬ 
ly  increased  by  an  annual  dressing  of  this  fertilizer. 
Some  have  sown  it  on  clover  after  cutting  the  first 
growth  for  hay,  in  order  to  increase  the  second  growth 
for  seed;  but  the  desired  effect  has  not  usually  been 
attained.  The  growth  of  clover  hay  has  been  increased, 
but  the  product  of  seed  was  imperfect,  and  a  light  crop. 
For  corn  and  potatoes,  a  liill-dressing,  after  the  first 
hoeing,  of  a  spoonfull  to  the  hill  is  generally  given, 
though  some  sow  it  broadcast  even  on  these  crops.  For 
wheat,  many  farmers  recommend  plastering  the  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  either  before  breaking  up  the  same,  or  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  plowing.  Upon  peas,  beans,  buck¬ 
wheat,  &o.,  it  is  usually  sown  soon  after  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground.  The  effects  of  any  application  of 
gypsum,  are  generally  increased  and  hastened  if  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  warm  and  abundant  fall  of  rain. 

Gypsum,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked,  is  notstrict- 
I3’  speaking  a  manure ,  nor  will  it  answer  instead  of 
manure.  But  on  soils  already  fertile  it  acts  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  enabling  certain  crops  to  appropriate  more  readily 
and  largely  the  food  of  plants  already  present  in  the 
soil,  dew  or  rain,  and  atmosphere.  It  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil,  save  as  all  increased  production  exhausts  it — 
drawing  upon  its  stores  of  fertility  in  proportion  to  the 
crop  produced.  It  takes,  as  stated  in  our  former  arti¬ 
cle,  an  important  part  in  the  system  of  green  manuring 
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by  plowing  under  the  clover  plant— one  of  the  cheapest 
processes  of  enriching  a.  soil  not  yet  worn  out,  which 
has  ever  been  employed.  Its  use  in  agriculture 
should  be  largely  extended ;  if  any  are  in  doubt  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  effect  upon  their  soils,  a  few  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  experiments  will  test  the  question,  and  per¬ 
haps  many  other  points  now  rather  inconclusively  set¬ 
tled. 

Western  Apples. 


We  are  indebted  to  E.  Y.  Teas  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
for  a  fine  collection  of  several  varieties  of  Western  sum¬ 
mer  fruits — some  of  which  are  well  known  to  pornolo- 
gists,  and  others  of  local  character  and  not  much  known. 

The  Red  Stripe,  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years 
at  Bichmond,  but  we  believe  not  much  elsewhere.  It 
is  rather  large, long  conical,  (not  unlike  the  Black  Gilli- 
flewer  in  form,)  somewhat  ribbed,  broadly  and  distinct¬ 
ly  striped  with  light  red  on  a  light  yellow  smooth  skin. 
It  is  very  tender  in  texture,  sub-acid,  not  of  high  flavor, 
(“  good,”)  but  undoubtedly  valuable  from  its  fair  growth, 
and  useful  for  stewing  as  well  as  for  a  table  fruit. 

Newton  Early — very  large,  nearly  the  size  of  a  Fall 
Pippin,  roundish,  much  ribbed  towards  the  apex,  deep 
yellow  with  faint  shades  of  green,  stem  short,  cavity 
and  basin  deep,  flesh  rather  coarse,  sub-acid,  of  tolera¬ 
bly  good  flavor,  not  higher  than  “  good.” 

Summer  Haglee — rather  small,  but  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  fine  culinary  summer  apple  — flavor 
pleasant,  “  good.”  The  Hagloe  Crab  is  totally  distinct 
small,  and  scarcely  known  in  this  country. 

American  Summer  Pearmain — all  the  specimens 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  less  red  and  more  green 
than  usually  seen  at  the  east,  and  of  excellent  flavor, 
standing  high  in  the  division  of  “  very  good.” 

Carolina  Red  June — specimens  with  the  usual  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  exhibiting  by  the  perfect  condition  in 
which  they  came,  the  peculiar  excellence  which  this 
summer  apple  possesses  of  keeping  long  after  it  is  ripe. 

Sweet  June  or  Hightop — fair  specimens. 

Maiden’s  Blush—  rather  larger  and  less  reddened 
than  those  grown  at  the  east. 

The  apple  marked  “  Prince’s  Juneating,”  is  not 
Early  Red  Margaret  as  suggested,  hut  imperfectly 
grown  American  Red  Juneating  of  Manning,  or  Early 
Strawberry ,  of  the  present  lists.  The  Early  Red  Mar¬ 
garet  has  a  short  stem,  is  more  ovate  and  less  conical, 
and  much  earlier,  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  apples. 

Kirkbridge  Wh  ite—  medium  specimens ;  a  fair  ap¬ 
ple,  of  moderate  flavor. 

Nut’s  Large — a  large,  conieal,  greenish  apple,  with 
faint  red  stripes — sub-acid,  moderately  good,  juicy,  very 
tender — probably  a  fine  stewing  apple. 

Carolina  Sweet — specimens  too  ripe  ;  but  from  others 
which  we  have  examined  on  former  occasions,  it  appears 
to  be  a  fine  variety — rather  large,  nearly  round,  a  deep 
rich  yellow,  and  very  sweet. 

Claybank  or  Stillwater  Blush— medium  in  size, 
roundish,  slightly  oblate,  sub-acid,  “  good  ”—  in  general 
character  similar  to  the  Maiden’s  Blush,  but  probably 
less  valuable. 

Daniel— size  medium,  roundish  oblate,  stem  long,  in 
a  small  cavity ;  skin  yellow,  slightly  striped  with  red  ; 
favor  mild  sub-acid,  somewhat  aromatic,  of  a  fine, 
“very  good”  flavor. 

Horse  apple. — This  nearly  agrees  with  Chas.  Down¬ 


ing’s  description,  except  that  the  flesh  is  not  coarse — 
and  it  is  not  “acid,”  as  Elliott  states,  but  mild  sub-acid- 

Of  the  pears  sent,  nearly  all  were  decayed,  and  could 
not  be  recognized — the  one  marked  “  perhaps  Autumn 
Bergamot,”  appears  externally  like  Summer  Boneliie- 
tien,  but  we  oould  not  determine  its  flavor. 

The  shoots  of  the  cherry  appear  like  those  of  Early 
Richmond,  which  as  we  stated  some  months  ago,  is 
probably  the  variety  known  as  the  Early  May  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana. 

The  branch  of  the  Ohio  Everbearing  Rraspberry  had 
67  berries  on  a  length  of  10  inches.  Our  correspondent 
says  lie  counted  the  berries  on  one  plant  of  four  canes, 
and  found  518,  one  cane  with  152  berries — in  all  stages 
of  maturity,  the  largest  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter — a  supply  of  water  and  cultivation  would 
have  added  much  to  their  size.  It  appears  to  be  a 
valuable  sort  at  the* West,  but  we  should  prefer  a  crop 
ripening  together,  as  raspberries  are  not  so  much  de¬ 
sired  when  we  have  peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes, 
melons,  Ac. 

The  Taylor  Grape. 


We  are  indebted  to  Samuel  Miller  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  for  specimens  of  the  Taylor  grape ,  a  newly  intro¬ 
duced  variety,  originally  brought  from  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  box  in  which  the  grapes  sent  us  had  been 
packed,  was  crushed  on  its  passage,  and  only  a,  few  im¬ 
perfect  berries  remained.  From  these,  however,  we 
were  led  to  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  variety,  and 
think  it  must  prove  one  of  great  value.  The  berries 
were  medium  in  size,  light  or  yellowish  green,  some¬ 
what  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Rebecca,  and  of  a 
decidedly  fine  flavor — we  should  think  little  if  any  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Rebecca  in  quality,  judging  with  so  imper¬ 
fect  an  opportunity.  S.  Miller  says,  in  the  letter  ac¬ 
companying  the  specimens,  “The  grape  I  send  you, 
after  passing  from  the  hunter’s  hands  who  found  it,  has 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  different  persons  who 
did  not  know  its  real  value.  But  it  is  now  in  such 
hands  as  will  soon  disseminate  it.  A  gentleman  who 
has  kindly  distributed  it  free  of  charge  to  a  number  of 
persons,  and  who  is  interested  only  in  adding  to  the  list 
of  our  fine  grapes,  says,  “  It  never  has  had  a  blemish  or 
spot,  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Catawba  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  when  the  two  latter  failed  entirely  by  rot.”  In 
size  of  hunch  and  berry  it  is  a  little  less  than  the  Ca¬ 
tawba,  when,  well  grown.  This  season,  he  says,  the 
drought  has  killed  everything  in  that  part  of  Kentucky 
of  the  fruit  kind  except  the  grape  I  send  you,  which 
he  had  to  take  off  before  ripe,  as  the  wasps  were  eating 
them.  Hardier  than  Cata  wba,  it  is  a  great  grower  and 
good  bearer.  These  specimens  were  picked  on  the  15th 
of  August,  and  come  to  you  after  sixteen  hundred  miles 
of  carriage  by  land.” 

Buggy  Peas.— I  am  a  little  surprised  that  there 
should  be  any  controversy  about  buggy  peas.  I  am  now 
in  my  seventieth  year — have  been  familiar  with  gar¬ 
dening  from  my  youth  up,  and  have  always  found  bug¬ 
gy  peas  to  grow  as  well  as  any.  E.  H.  R.  Frederick 
City ,  Md. 

IIogs  ix  Kentucky.— The  Auditor-General  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  made  his  official  returns  for  the  year,  and  it 
seems  that  there  are  815,538  hogs  raised  in  the  State 
this  year,  against  639,297  last  year,  being  an  increase 
of  176,241  head.  This  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  pork  market  has  used  up  the  stock  in  that  state. 
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Raising  Wheat  and  Chess. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  the  time  of  wheat  seeding 
again  comes  round,  all  facts  relating  to  its  culture 
should  be  disseminated  among  farmers  who  raise  this 
important  cereal.  When  land  in  this  section  was  first 
settled,  the  primeval  forests  cut  down  and  burned  on 
the  land,  the  potash  and  other  ingredients  contained 
in  the  wood  found  their  way  into  the  soil,  which 
when  sown  to  wheat,  even  with  the  most  common  till¬ 
age,  often  produced  enormous  crops.  But  as  a  great 
yield,  in  those  days,  was  the  chief  aim  among  farmers, 
it  frequently  happened  that  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  cleaning  their  seed  ;  in  fact,  they  then  possess¬ 
ed  few  of  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  farmers  of  the  present 
day  for  separating  different  kinds  of  grain  from  foul 
seed,  consequently  the  seed  whe§t  was  sown  in  a  con¬ 
dition  far  from  clean,  containing,  perhaps,  among 
others,  wild  mustard,  daisy,  cockle,  and  though  last, 
yet  not  least,  chess.  These  seeds  sown  so  promiscuous¬ 
ly,  though  at  first  unnoticed,  from  the  greater  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  wheat,  were  still  secretly  filling  the  land 
with  seeds,  and  it  was  not  till  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  began  to  give  way  under  such  severe  cropping 
that  they  began  to  show  themselves,  and  farmers  saw 
when  too  late  that  they  had  been  heaping  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  often  very  unwittingly 
too,  from  the  practice  among  many  of  pulling  out  thefoul 
stuff  at  harvest  time,  and  either  throwing  into  hollow 
stumps,  or  on  rubbish  heaps  to  get  rid  of  it.  Well,  in 
course  of  time  the  stumps  decayed,  and  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land  was  brought  under  the  action  of  the 
plow  ;  the  seeds  then  began  to  show  themselves,  and  as 
chess  happened  to  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
wheat,  as  coming  to  maturity  about  the  same  time, 
resembling  it  somewhat  in  manner  of  growth,  it  was 
the  unanimous  conclusion  of  some  that  chess  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  wheat  weakened  and  degenerated 
by  severe  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter,  &o.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  any  controversy  on  the  often  mooted 
question  of  transmutation,  1  will  simply  state  some 
facts  in  relation  to  it,  together  with  my  experience  in 
the  matter. 

When  I  first  began  to  raise  wheat,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  after  some  thought  on  the  subject,  I  took  the 
position  that  if  wheat  turned  to  chess  then  chess  would 
never  grow  again.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  chess 
was  a  distinct  species  of  grain,  then  it  will  grow  and 
reproduce  itself  again  from  seed.  In  which  opinion  I 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  a  most 
enlightened  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  truths  and  facts,* 
who,  while  an  engineer  on  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was 
being  surveyed  through  this  town,  found,  in  passing 
through  a  wheat  field,  from  which  the  wheat  had  been 
cut,  a  head  of  chess,  which  had  fallen  on  the  ground, 
that  had  sprouted  and  commenced  growing.  “  There,” 
said  he,  “  it  has  long  been  contended  by  the  advocates 
of  transmutation  that  chess  would  not  grow,  but  here 
is  proot  positive  right  before  our  eyes  which  sets  this 
point  at  rest.” 

With  such  data  as  a  starting  point,  I  commenced 
the  task  of  eradicating  chess  from  the  farm  I  occupied. 
First.  By  cleaning  my  seed  wheat  as  clean  as  I  could 
by  a  fanning  mill,  and  afterwards  by  hand  picking. 
Second.  By  being  careful  at  harvest  time  to  take  up 
all,  both  wheat  and  chess,  shelling  as  little  as  possible, 
to  the  barn,  and  threshing  all  together.  Third.  When 
the  wheat  was  separated  from  the  chess  and  other  foul 
seeds  by  the  fanning  mill,  they  were  taken  to  the  mill 
and  ground  into  feed,  a  quietus  being  given  to  them  in 
this  way,  hardly  attainable  by  any  other  save  fire. 
The  heaviest  portion  of  the  chaff  was  also  taken  out 

*  David  Thomas  of  Cayuga  County. 


and  burned,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  any 
seed  going  out  in  the  manure. 

Now  for  the  result.  After  the  third  rotation,  that 
is,  after  taking  the  third  crop  of  wheat  from  the  land, 
the  chess  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  only  now 
and  then  a  scattering  stalk  appearing,  and  these  not 
exclusively  on  the  low  parts  of  the  field  where  the 
wheat  was  subject  to  be  winter  killed,  but  on  the  high¬ 
er  ground  alike,  showing  that  the  seed  was  either  de¬ 
posited  with  the  manure,  or  was  shelled  off  at  the  time 
of  harvesting  a  previous  crop.  And  so,  as  each  field 
was  gone  over  in  the  above  manner,  the  farm  has 
ceased  to  produce  chess.  And  now,  brother  farmers, 
my  advice  is,  clean  your  seed  wheat  as  clean  as  you 
can,  then  see  that  no  foul  seed  is  scattered  on  your 
land,  and  your  wheat  will  speedily  cease  turning  to 
chess.  C.  Royalton,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Make  Syrup  from  the  Sorgho. 


Messrs  Editors — According  to  promise  T  proceed 
to  give  you  the  details  of  our  molasses  making  from 
the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

We  used  an  upright  two  roller  iron  mill.  When  the 
canes  were  ripe  enough,  or  when  about  two- thirds  of 
the  seeds  were  turned  black,  we  commenced  operations 
by  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalk,  and  cutting  off 
about  one  foot  of  the  top.  We  then  passed  the  canes 
through  the  mill,  until  we  obtained  about  twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  juice,  which  was  then  passed  through  a 
cotton  strainer,  (perhaps  flannel  would  be  better.) 
Then  put  about  one  gallon  of  juice  in  a  kettle,  to  which 
we  added  about  eight  tea  spoonfulls  of  soda,  (such  as 
is  used  in  cooking,)  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  about 
one  quart  of  milk,  or  the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
to  separate  the  albumen  or  mucilage  which  the  juice 
contains.  We  then  put  in  the  other  nineteen  gallons 
of  juice,  stirring  the  whole  well  together.  Then  ap¬ 
plied  heat,  and  when  it  began  to  boil,  skimmed  off  the 
scum  as  clean  as  possible.  If  it  boiled  too  fast,  so  as 
to  boil  the  scum  under  before  we  could  get  it  all  off, 
we  checked  the  boiling  with  a  little  cold  water.  Then 
boiled  it  as  fast  as  possible,  skimming  off  from  time 
to  time  whatever  scum  raised  on  top  A  lump  of  but¬ 
ter  as  large  as  a  small  hickory  nut,  put  in  a  kettle, 
tends  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over. 

AVe  boiled  the  molasses  which  we  put  up  for  summer 
use,  until  it  was  much  thicker  than  common  Orleans 
molasses.  We  then  put  it  in  a  tub  to  cool,  during 
which  time  a  thick  tough  scum  would  rise  on  top,  which 
we  took  off,  and  then  put  the  molasses  in  a  barrel,  and 
it  has  stood  the  hot  weather  without  any  change. 

We  prefer  it  to  the  best  golden  syrup,  and  all  who 
have  tried  it  pronounce  it  excellent. 

AVe  tried  milk  of  lime,  (that  is,  unslacked  lime  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  until  ii  looks  like  milk,)  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  but  found  it  gave  the  molasses  a  dark  culor 
and  a  rather  unpleasant  taste.  AA’e  then  tried  lime 
water,  (that  is,  lime  dissolved  in  water,  and  allowed  to 
settle  until  it  became  clear,)  which  answered  a  verv 
good  purpose,  but  we  thought  the  soda  preferable,  and 
accordingly  used  it.  Irene  Cole.  Floicerville,  Ind. 


Top  Dressing  Meadows. — “  D.  S.  C.,”  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  thinks  top  dressing  grass-land  altogether  the 
best  method  of  manuring  farms.  The  dressing  may  be 
given  in  the  fall  or  winter,  when  other  work  is  less  press¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  most  liberal  the  season  before  break¬ 
ing  up  for  a  grain  crop.  All  farmers  may  observe  that 
turning  under  a  good  thick  sward  is  of  material  benefit 
to  the  soil,  and  experiment  shows  there  is  no  better 
means  of  getting  such  a  sward  than  by  manuring  on  the 
surface  of  a  meadow  or  pasture — and  no  better  time  for 
such  manuring  than  in  autumn. 
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The  Grasses — Red-top,  (Agrostis  vulgaris.) 

From  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  “  Grasses  of 
Northern  ’Ohio,”  written  by  Prof.  Cassels,  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Medical  College,  for  the  Ohio  Farmer ,  we  quote 
the  following  paragraph : 

“  Were  the  habits  and  properties  of  the  Red-top  fully 
appreciated  by  the  grazing  farmer,  it  would  be  held  in 
much  higher  esteem  than  it  now  is ;  and  when  they  are 
properly  estimated,  its  claims  to  his  attention  and  favor 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
many  respects,  preferable  to  the  Herds  grass,  (Timothy) 
Phltum  pratense — that  universally  esteemed  grass  — 
to  those  owners  of  damp  cold  lands,  which  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  growth  -of  the  Herds  grass,  but  when  properly 
managed,  are  the  best  for  the  Red-top.  Moreover,  even 
those  lands  which  now  afford  nothing  but  sedges  and 
rushes,  may  be  made  at  little  expense,  to  yield  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  of  Red-top ,  which  when  cut  before  the  seed 
is  ripe,  will  be  found  to  be  a  rich  and  nutritious  hay, 
and  much  relished  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

“  When  cultivated  for  hay ,  it  ought  to  be  grown  on 
damp  .(not  wet)  lands — clay  lands,  with  a  good  dressing 
of  lime  is  preferable^  yet  it  will  thrive  on  other  soils. 
To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  its  nutritious  properties, 
and  its  palatableness  for  cattle,  it  ought  to  be  cut  soon 
after  it  comes  into  blossom.  It  can  be  grown  to  advan¬ 
tage  with  red  clover,  which  adds  much  to  its  value  as  a 
dry  fodder,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats, 
giving  it  a  good  dressing,  either  of  air  slacked  lime  or 
plaster,  the  spring  following  the  removal  of  the  oats, 
plaster  being  preferable.  When  used  for  pasturage,  it 
ought  to  be  fed  so  as  to  prevent  its  going  to  seed,  as  it 
then  loses  much  of  both  its  sweetness  and  nutrition.” 

Sanford  Howard,  in  his  essay  on  “  Grasses  and 
Herbage  Plants,”  in  the  Transactions  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Society  for  1855,  remarks  upon  two  species  of  Agrostis 
vulgaris — distinguished  as  large  and  small — major  and 
minor.  The  A.  vulgaris  major  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  spoken  of  by  Prof.  C.  Mr.  H.  says :  “  It  yields 
a  large  bulk  of  hay — rather  light  in  proportion  to  bulk 
— and  although  of  inferior  quality  as  a  pasture  grass, 
compared  with  some  species,  it  is  readily  eaten  by  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses,  and  produces  a  pretty  large  and  regular 
growth  through  the  season.”  Of  the  A.  vulgaris  minor , 
he  remarks  that  it  appears  to  correspond  to  the  common 
Agrostis ,  or  Fine  Bent  grass  of  English  authors.  It  is 
only  about  half  the  size  of  the  large  kind,—  its  stalks 
are  very  slender,  but  often  stand  very  thickly  together. 
“It  yields,”  he  adds,  “a  less  bulk  of  hay  than  the 
larger  kind,  and  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  bulk, 
and  of  better  quality,  being  highly  esteemed  for  feed¬ 
ing  working  oxen.  Its  greatest  advantage  over  the 
large  kind,  however,  is  that  on  dry  soils,  it  grows  bet¬ 
ter  and  lives  longer.” 

In  regard  to  the  cuts  illustrating  the  two  kinds  of 
Red-top,  as  given  in  the  Transactions,  we  must  say 
they  do  not  represent  any  Red-top  we  have  known  under 
that  name.  The  figure  in  Prof.  Flint’s  work  on  the 
Grasses,  is  a  better  illustration. 

In  his  “  Dairy  Farm  ing ,”  Prof.  Flint  remarks 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration  as  follows  : 

“  Red-top  is  a  grass  familiar  to  every  farmer  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  Herds  grass  of  Pennsylvania,  while 
in  New-York  and  New-England  it  is  known  by  a  great 
variety  of  names,  and  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  almost  every  soil,  though  it  seems  to  prefer 
a  moist  loam.  It  makes  a  profitable  crop  for  spending 
in  the  form  of  hay,  though  its  yield  is  less  than  that  of 
Timothy.  It  is  well  suited  to  our  permanent  pastures, 
where  it  should  be  fed  close,  otherwise  it  becomes  wirey 
and  innutritious,  and  cattle  refuse  it  It  stands  the 


|  climate  of  the  country  as  well  as  any  other  grass,  and 
I  so  forms  a  valuable  part  of  any  mixture  for  pastures 
and  permanent  mowing  lands  ;  but  it  is  probably  rather 
overrated  by  us.” 

From  our  experience  with  this  grass,  both  for  pastur¬ 
age  and  hay,  we  are  inclined  to  value  it  highly,  especial¬ 
ly  for  mucky  soils,  occasionally  under  water,  to  which 
it  is  far  better  adapted  than  Timothy  or  June-grass,  or 
indeed  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
present  year,  both  Red-top  and  Timothy  were  so  injured 
by  the  great  June  frost  in  many  places,  as  to  prevent 
their  heading  out — our  Red-top  suffering  most  from  this 
cause,  as  it  did  not  produce  any  heads,  while  our  Timo¬ 
thy  in  some  places  gives  a  light,  late  crop.  Last  season 
the  Red-top,  though  young,  gave  a  good  growth  of  hay, 
and  it  promises  to  make  a  firm  thick  sward  on  our 
mucky  mowing  land,  where  Timothy  will  not  flourish. 
We  should  be  glad  to  publish  the  views  and  experience 
of  practical  farmers  as  to  its  character  and  value,  and 
also  in  regard  to  saving  and  sowing  the  seed,  and  its 
management  for  hay,  arid  as  pasturage. 

Leached  Ashes  for  Pears-  Experiment. 

One  year  ago  last  spring  I  transplanted  twelve  young 
pear  trees,  each  about  six  feet  high.  I  manured  them 
well  with  barnyard  manure,  putting  it  into  the  hole 
before  transplanting,  they  all  lived,  and  grew  eighteen 
inches  the  first  year;  last  spring  they  all  leaved  out, 
and  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  until  about  the  first  of 
June,  when  four  of  them  gave  signs  of  dying,  the  leaves 
began  to  turn  yellow,  and  the  bark  to  shrivel.  I  ap¬ 
plied  barnyard  manure  but  to  no  effect,  I  then  dug 
around  the  trees,  and  applied  liquid  manure  at  the 
rate  of  two  gallons  at  each  time  twice  a  week,  for  two 
weeks,  but  that  seemed  to  do  no  good  ;  the  trees  were 
just  alive  and  that  was  all,  yet  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
contest,  I  applied  as  a  last  resource  leached  ashes,  put¬ 
ting  on  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  a  tree,  carefully 
loosening  the  earth  around  the  tree  before  putting  them 
on  ;  they  began  to  return  immediately,  and  in  eight 
days  were  as  bright  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  others, 
and  have  grown  since  then  six  inches.  Joseph  L. 
True.  Garland ,  Penobscot  Co  ,  Me. 

We  have  known  instances  where  the  application  of 
leached  ashes  has  produced  a  surprising  effect  in  im¬ 
parting  vigor  to  young  and  feeble  pear  trees — and  other 
cases  where  it  has  done  no  good  whatever — doubtless 
owing  to  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  soil.  We 
think  our  correspondent  dosed  his  trees  much  too 
heavily  with  it,  and  should  fear  injurious  effects. 
When  applied,  it  should  be  broadcast,  not  in  a  heap  at 
the  foot  of  the  stem. 

Great  caution  is  needed  in  setting  out  young  trees 
with  manure,  that  none  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
Many  young  trees  are  killed  hy  fresh  manure  placed 
in  the  holes.  If  old  and  well  rotted,  it  is  comparative¬ 
ly  harmless  ;  and  if  the  manure  is  well  raked  into  and 
mixed  with  soil,  and  placed  at  the  more  remote  parts 
of  very  large  holes,  so  that  the  roots  will  not  reach  it 
till  the  second  year,  when  it  has  become  well  diffused 
through  the  soil,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  very  beneficial. 
There  are  so  many  instances  where  ashes  are  useful 
to  fruit  trees,  as  to  induce  their  recommendation  as  a 
component  part  of  all  composts  for  trees,  one  of  the 
best  of  which  we  have  found  to  be  about  equal  parts 
of  barn  manure  and  turf  or  peat,  and  about  one-tenth  to 
one-twentieth  part  ashes.  Such  a  compost  as  this,  rot¬ 
ted  half  a  year  or  more  and  well  broken  up  and  mix¬ 
ed,  and  applied  to  the  very  remote  parts  of  large  holes 
w«uld  be  very  safe  and  highly  useful. 
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Why  does  our  Rural  Population  Decrease  ? 


Growing  Strawberries  on  a  Mound. 


Messrs.  Editors — Your  correspondent  in  the  Co 
Gent.,  of  August  18th,  undor  the  head  of  “  Rural 
Faults,”  writes  in  the  main  very  truthfully  and  sensi¬ 
bly  upon  the  subject.  As  in  the  agricultural  counties 
in  the  Empire  State,  so  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  of 
New  England  ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  numbers 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  of  those  engaged  in 
farming,  and  an  increase  in  villages,  large  towns  and 
cities.  The  time  was  when  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  the  main  business  of  the  people,  and  but  very 
few  young  men  brought  up  and  trained  to  the  business, 
ever  expected  to  resort  to  any  thing  else  for  a  living. 
But  those  times  have  changed  ;  manufacturing,  rail¬ 
roads,  Ac.,  have  revolutionized  the  whole  business  of 
the  country,  inviting  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  vari¬ 
ous  channels,  unknown  to  the  youth  of  twenty  years 
ago.  To  be  rich,  and  to  be  rich  in  a  hurry,  is  now  the 
feverish  anxiety  of  all  “  young  America.”  The  slow, 
but  sure  process  of  reaching  a  competency,  by  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil,  has  no  charms  for  the  thoughtless  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  present  day,  though  not  one  in  ten  of 
those  that  leave  the  farm  for  a  more  lucrative  business, 
will  at  the  meridian  of  life  be  one- half  as  well  off  as 
he  might  have  been  had  he  never  sought  the  change. 

This  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  the  growing  evil  of 
our  day  nnd  generation.  The  would-be  lawyer,  doc¬ 
tor,  merchant,  divine,  or  city  gentleman,  have  a  hard 
road  to  travel,  and  must  learn,  when  too  late  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  fortunes,  that  there  is  truth  in  the  old  adage, 
that  “alt  is  not  gold  that  shines.” 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  comparison  drawn  by 
your  correspondent  ‘  Onondaga,”  betwixt  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  farmer  j  while  the  former  is  constantly 
and  vigilantly  seeking  the  aid  of  a  practical  science, 
the  latter  is  a  disbeliever  in  any  such  “humbug,” 
and  is  content  to  go  along  in  the  beaten  track  of  his 
fathers.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  as  a  class,  are  so  wanting  in 
common  sense,  and  so  lost  to  all  decent  propriety,  as 
to  be  “  ashamed  of  their  calling  ”  I  think  your  cor¬ 
respondent  misjudges  them  in  this  particular.  The 
majority  of  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  civilized 
as  well  as  barbarous,  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
improvident  and  reckless.  This,  to  me,  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  reason  why  they  do  not,  and  why  they  will  not 
exercise  the  reason  and  judgment  that  God  has  given 
them,  for  their  own  best  good.  Thus  the  reckless  love 
of  adventure  and  hazard,  induces  them  to  relinquish 
a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  when  the  chances  are 
against  them  ;  like  the  youth  who  teased  his  mother 
at  an  improper  age,  for  permission  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  received  for  an  answer  that  she  had  seen  the  folly 
of  it,  said,  “  well,  I  too  want  to  see  the  folly  of  it,” 
and  this  folly  they  do  see  and  feel  often,  to  a  sad  old 
age,  with  the  hand  of  necessity  pressing  upon  them. 

Another  potent  reason  for  leaving  the  farm  is,  the 
desire  of  companionship  and  company.  The  farm  is 
dull,  too  isolated  ;  congenial  associates  are  not  always 
at  hand  ;  fun  and  frolic  they  must  have  ;  recreations 
that  are  exciting  charm  the  fancy,  and  flatter  the 
imagination,  and  thus  we  see  the  large  towns,  cities, 
and  even  villages,  filled  to  overflowing,  the  professions 
all  crowded,  trade  overdone,  while  our  farms  are  neg¬ 
lected  and  languishing  for  want  of  the  necessary  labor 
to  keep  them  in  a  productive  condition.  How  many 
thousands  of  our  foreign  population  will  clan  together 
in  the  cities,  and  beg,  steal  or  starve,  before  they  will 
resort  to  the  country  to  obtain  work  upon  the  farm  1 
The  love  of  distinction,  and  the  hope  of  eminence  in 
the  chosen  pursuit,  has  much  to  do  in  fanning  the 
flame  of  a  visionary  imagination.  But,  alas!  how 
few  realize  a  tithe  of  the  fond  hopes  of  their. youthful 
dreams,  or  the  expectations  of  indulgent  and  doting 
parents.  J.  W.  Colburne.  Aug.  26,  1859. 


Eds.  of  the  Co.  Gent.— Having  made  this- spring 
what  may  be  termed  a  “  Strawberry  Mound,”-  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  plan  of  one  which  I  saw  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  a  friend  about  two  years  since  ;  and  being  so 
much  pleased  with  it  thus  far,  I  have  concluded  to 
describe  it,  so  that  others  who  may  approve  of  the 
plan,  and  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense,  may  give  it 
a  trial.  In  theory.  Ihere  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
requisite  wanting  for  success,  the  advantages  being, 
that  when  the  plants  attain  full  size,  neither  grass  nor 
weeds  have  room  to  grow,  the  runners  caDnot  take 
root,  the  fruit  is  kept  clean,  water,  or  manure  in  a 
liquid  form,  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity,  by  means 
of  the  basin  on  the  top,  evaporation  is  prevented  by 
the  brick  pavement,  and,  lastly,  the  fruit  will  be  ear¬ 
lier,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  getting  warm  sooner 
in  the  spring. 

As  my  mound  has  only  been  made  a  few  months, 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  test  it  practically ,  as  it 
would  take  longer  time  for  that.  I  may,  however,  re¬ 
mark  that  my  plants  were  obtained  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  set  out  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  third 
month  (March)  last,  and  in  just  nine  weeks  from' 
planting,  we  gathered  ripe  fruit  from  them,  full  three 
inches  in  circumference  Nearly  all  the  plants  bore 
fruit,  (they  are  of  the  Hooker  variety,)  and  now  the 
vines  are  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  some  of  the 
same  lot  set  out  in  an  ordinary  bed,  and  no  other 
difference  in  the  treatment. 


The  mound  may  be  round  or  oval,  as  may  please 
the  fancy.  Mine  was  made  in  an  oval  form,  in  conse- 
quenc  of  there  not  being  sufficient  room  where  I  want¬ 
ed  it  for  a  circular  one.  They  may  be  made  of  any 
length,  but  probably  on  account  of  the  facility  for 
watering,  by  means  of  the  basin  at  the  top,  it  should 
not  exceed  something  like  nine  feet  in  width  at  the 
base.  Mine  is  nine  by  twelve  feet  at  the  bottom,  two 
by  six  feet  at  the  top,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  forty 
degrees,  containing  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
plants  in  thirteen  rows.  Soil  in  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  an  old  fence  row 
chopped  fine,  would  be  a  good  material.  Then,  when 
the  mound  is  shaped,  pave  the  sides  and  top  with  hard 
brick,  leaving  a  space  of  about  four  inches  between 
each  two  bricks.  Fill  this  hole  (four  inches  square,) 
with  rich  earth,  leaving  the  earth  in  the  hole  about 
horizontal,  and  set  a  plant  in  each,  according  to  the 
above  diagram. 

While  the  vines  are  green,  it  makes  quite  an  orna¬ 
mental  affair  for  a  plat  or  square  in  the  garden.  Caleb 
Stabler.  Dayton ,  Mont.  Co.,  Md.,  8th  Mo.,  12. 


Brine  Poisonous  to  Animals. — Several  years  ago, 
Mr.  Reynal,  an  eminent  French  veterinarian,  urged 
that  the  brine  in  which  pork  and  other  meats  had  been 
pickled,  was  a  deadly  poison  to  horses  and  hogs.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  Kentucky  Turf  Register  says,  “Wo 
were  last  week  a  personal  witness  to  its  practical  de¬ 
monstration.  A  gentleman  in  the  village  of  Lawrence- 
port,  Ind.,  emptied  brine  from  a  pork  barrel  into  his  lot. 
A  flock  of  hogs,  as  also  one  horse,  partook  of  it,  and 
the  result  was,  the  horse,  and  seven  hogs  out  of  the 
nine,  died  in  less  than  six  hours  from  the  time  the  bar¬ 
rel  was  emptied.” 
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The  Cultivation  of  Rye. 

Looking  into  the  statistics  of  the  rye  crop  some  time 
ago,  we  gathered  some  facts  in  regard  to  culture  and 
*  uses,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  find 
it  a  prominent  crop  in  the  Eastern  States — in  amount 
superior  to  all  the  grains  except  Indian  corn — and  con¬ 
sumed  largely  as  a  breadstuff.  It  is  grown  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  among  the  ■Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  on  the  light  lands  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  other 
Western  States.  In  some  localities  in  the  latter  section, 
however,  one  object  of  its  growth  is  the  supply  of  win¬ 
ter  pasture,  as  it  may  be  fed  down  for  some  weeks  in 
spring,  with  very  little  diminution  in  the  product  of 
grain,  and  affords  a  succulent  green  food  at  a  time  it 
can  be  obtained  from  few  other  sources. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  rye,  in  our  experience,  is  a 
rich,  sand}'  loam — the  strong  clays  in  which  wheat  de¬ 
lights  seldom  producing  good  crops  of  this  grain.  In 
such  soils  there  is  too  much  moisture — it  better  loves  a 
warm  light  sand  or  gravel,  too  light  for  good  crops  of 
barley  or  oats.  Good  corn  land  will  produce  good  rye, 
and  it  is  often  sown  after  this  crop,  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Sward  land  of  the  proper  character  of  soil,  is  also 
employed  in  the  production  of  this  grain. 

Probably  the  best  preparation  for  sowing  rye  is  a 
thoroughly  tilled  summer-fallow.  Rye  likes  a  deep, 
mellow  soil,  and  one  enriched  by  manure  ;  and  among 
the  fertilizers  which  may  be  employed,  a  compost  of 
muck  and  ashes  would  be  very  suitable  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  both  the  soil  and  the  crop.  If  stubble  land  is 
employed,  manure  should  be  given,  unless  the  previous 
crop  has  received  an  extra  dressing.  Plow  deep  and 
well,  and  then  by  the  use  of  the  gang-plow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor,  secure  a  fine  and  mellow  soiL 

The  middle  of  September  is  a  favorable  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  And  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  seed 
are  given  per  acre.  The  earlier  it  is  sown  the  more  it 
tillers  aud  spreads,  and  hence  the  smaller  quantity  will 
be  enough  on  a  fertile  soil,  if  sown  at  this  season.  When 
the  growth  is  luxuriant,  it  may  be  fed  off  both  fall  and 
spring;  but  where  much  reliance  is  placed  on  this  sup¬ 
ply  of  pasturage,  the  greater  amount  of  seed  should  be 
sown,  and  the  better  character  of  land  given. 

Rye,  like  most  other  grains,  should  be  harvested  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fully  ripe  ;  as,  with  wheat,  the  grain  is  heavier, 
and  the  product  of  flour  of  greater  amount  and  value  ; 
beside  there  is  considerable  loss  from  shelling  in  the 
field  if  delayed  too  long.  Careful  handling  is  neces¬ 
sary —we  hare  known  large  wasteage,  when  drawn  by 
careless  hands  when  very  dry  and  ripe. 

The  average  yield  may  be  stated  at  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  though  crops  of  thirty  five  are  occasionally 
produced.  Very  often,  however,  a  yield  of  fifteen 
bushels  is  as  much  as  a  heavy  crop  of  straw  will  give, 
especially  on  land  not  well  adapted  to  the  crop  from  too 
great  an  amount  of  moisture.  Its  market  value  is 
usually  a  little  above  that  of  Indian  corn — sometimes, 
however,  it  goes  slightly  below  it,  according  to  the  crop 
of  each. 

Rye  bread  is  esteemed  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
food,  altough  those  accustomed  to  that  made  of  “  pure 
Genesee  wheat,”  find  it  quite  a  different  article.  When 
mixed  with  Indian  meal  and  baked  a  long  time,  it 
makes  the  famous  “  Rye  and  Indian  ”  so  well  known  in 
New-Eugland,  and  which  we  seldom  find  in  so  great 
perfection  elsewhere.  The  flour  should  not  be  too  fine¬ 


ly  ground  or  closely  bolted,  and  it  is  said  that  an  aroma 
will  be  retained  which  is  peculiar  to  this  grain,  and 
which  renders  it  more  palatable.  It  has  a  larger  per 
centage  of  sugar  than  wheat  bread,  and  retains  its 
freshness  longer  even  than  that  made  of  spring-wheat 
Hour.  We  have  noticed  recently  a  statement  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bee-keeper  at  the  west,  that  rye  flour  is  a  valu¬ 
able  article  for  feeding  bees  in  early  spring,  before 
flowers  blossom  sufficiently  to  supply  their  demands  for 
food. 

Rye  is  pronounced  by  competent  authority  a  most 
vkluable  grain  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine. 
Eor  horses  at  hard  work,  and  requiring  hearty  food,  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers  give  both  grain  and  straw,  the 
former  coarsely  ground  and  the  latter  cut,  and  both 
mixed  together  in  a  moist  state,  with  good  results.  Less 
hay  is  eaten,  and  no  other  grain  is  required.  Corn  is 
sometimes  ground  with  the  rye,  making  a  superior  food 
for  improving  the  coat  as  well  as  keeping  up  the  strength 
of  the  horse.  The  same  provender  is  valuable  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle.  early  feed  for  swine,  before  the  corn 
crop  matures,  we  have  used  rye  with  the  best  success. 

Rye  straw  is  not  well  relished  by  stock,  yet  in  some 
sections,  near  large  cities,  its  market  value  makes  it  the 
best  part  of  the  crop.  In  Boston,  it  is  said  the  price 
averages  $15  per  ton,  though  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
bedding  of  horses.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  nurserymen  for  packing  trees,  and  vve  have  found  it 
excellent  for  littering  yards  and  stables,  and  to  add  to 
the  stock  of  manure. 


Saving  Clover  Seed. 

Properly  managed,  the  saving  of  clover  seed  is  no 
difficult,  matter,  but  many  farmers  must  reform  their 
practice  in  two  respects — they  must  cut  it  earlier,  and 
get  it  in  sooner— as  soon  as  it  can  dry  sufficiently.  A 
correspondent  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  (Co.  Gent..  March  3,  gives  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  recommendation,  which  we  recall  as  season¬ 
able  just  now.  He  says,  “early  cutting  will  often  give 
better  wea  ther  for  curing ;  will  prevent  loss  from  shelling 
of  the  earliest  and  best  seeded  heads,  and  will  give  the 
straw  and  chaff  much  greater  value  as  fodder  for  stock. 
We  need  not  wait,  I  find,  for  all  the  blossoms  to  ripen — 
(he  later  ones  have  little  or  no  seed,  and  may  better 
be  cut  green,  so  as  to  possess  some  value  as  bay.  If 
merely  allowed  to  He  in  the  swath  until  well  wilted,  the 
clover  seed  is  cured  sufficiently  to  draw  at  once  to  the 
barn.'” 

When  two-thirds  of  the  heads  have  turned  brown,  is 
probably  about  the  best  time  for  cutting.  A  writer  in 
the  Southern  Homestead  says,  that  earlier,  too  many 
seeds  are  unripe,  and  later,  much  seed  is  lost  in  the 
field.  Ho  would  cut  with  a  reaping  machine  oi  cradle, 
turning  the  grass  into  double  swaths  to  cure.  We 
usually  cut  with  a  scythe  in  the  same  way,  or  if  with  a 
reaper,  rake  off  in  small  bunches  of  a  size  to  dry  through 
readily.  When  cured,  rake  up  when  slightly  damp, 
morning  or  evening,  into  small  bunches,  or  pitch  to¬ 
gether  with  a  barley-fork,  and  when  sufficiently  dry 
load  carefully,  and  draw  in.  Let  the  moisture  all  dry 
off  the  grass  before  drawing  in,  or  it  will  be  liable  to 
heat  in  the  mow;  but  a  little  juice  in  the  green  stalks 
or  leaves  will  do  no  harm. 

In  the  freezing  weather  of  winter,  threshing  and 
cleaning  with  the  machine  is  readily  performed.  Or,  if 
grown  only  for  home  use,  it  may  be  threshed  with  the 
flail,  or  trodden  out  with  horses,  and  sown  in  the  chaff, 
which  is  full  as  certain  to  “catch”  as  though  cleaned 
ever  so  nicely.  Fanners  should  raise  their  own  grass 
seed  when  it  is  possible,  and  thus  avoid  seeding  their 
farms  to  .foreign  weeds  of  different  kinds,  too  often  con- 
i  tained  in  grass  seed  bought  at  the  seed-stores. 
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Bestow  Something  on  Your  Land. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son— As  an  explanation  of  the 
the  above,  I  would  state  that  an  Irish  gentleman,  in 
making  a  tour  in  this  country,  called  on  me  some  twelve 
years  ago.  I  found  him  very  conversant  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  of  course  felt  interested  iq  him.  After  I 
had  showed  him  all  my  growing  crops,  (wheat  nearly 
ripe,)  he  said:  “  surely  this  is  very  grateful  land.'’ 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that.  He  said,  “  sure 
you  must  see  it  recompenses  you  abundantly  for  what 
you  bestow  upon  it,  and  it  surprises  me  that  other 
farmers  don’t  bestow  as  liberally  upon  their  lands,  for 
surely  where  nothing  is  bestowed  little  can  be  taken 
from  it.” 

Could  I  only  write  like  a  Webster,  a  Clay,  or  a  Cal¬ 
houn,  I  am  sure  I  could  convince  farmers  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  their  profit  to  bestow  more  upon  these 
lands.  It  would  recompense  them  abundantly  to  be¬ 
stow  more  dung  upon  it.  I  suppose  polished  writers 
would  say  apply  ammonia,  but  every  farmer  under¬ 
stands  what  dung  is,  and  many  either  don’t  know 
what  ammonia  is,  or  don’t  know  that  fermented  dung 
produces  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  good  wheat  crops  cannot  be  raised 
on  our  lands  here,  unless  dung  is  liberally  applied. 
Bestow  more  labor  upon  the  land,  and  it  will  recom¬ 
pense  you  abundantly.  Land  requires  more  labor  now 
than  it  did  when  we  had  a  virgin  soil  to  till.  It  must 
be  better  or  more  thoroughly  pulverized  to  make  it 
produce  good  crops.  Bestow  lime  upon  the  land,  where 
it  can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Bestow  gypsum 
(plaster)  liberally  ;  it  costs  only  a  trifle  ;  makes  grass 
grow  abundantly  ;  makes  cattle  and  sheep  relish  it, 
the  grass  or  hay,  better,  and  I  have  no  doubt  makes 
it  more  nutritious.  Bestow  salt,  to  your  growing  wheat 
and  barley.  It  makes  a  stiffer  straw  and  a  better 
sample  of  grain,  and  more  of  it;  but  first  of  all,  be¬ 
stow  draining  where  needed. 

At  the  same  time  you  commence  bestowing  upon  the 
land,  begin  bestowing  upon  your  cattle  and  sheep; 
they  will  recompense  you  abundantly  for  what  you  be¬ 
stow  upon  them.  Bestow  good  feed,  (good  shelter  in 
winter,)  plenty  of  water,  dry  yards,  and  plenty  of  litter, 
and  they  will  pay  you  abundantly.  Bestow  meal 
liberally  to  your  fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  Bestow 
more  or  less  meal  to  your  store  cattle  and  sheep  through 
winter,  according  to  the  quality  of  your  fodder,  and 
they  will  pay  you  abundantly — your  sheep  two  or  three 
times  over — 1st,  in  wool;  2d,  in  the  carcass  ;  3d,  in 
the  additional  number  and  better  quality  of  lambs 
raised  Bestow  liberally  on  your  stock.  In  that  way 
you  are  preparing  to  supply  your  land  liberally  with 
the  food  it  needs  and  must  have,  to  make  it  grateful. 
This  I  have  practiced  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  I  know 
I  am  right  in  advocating  it.  I  advocate  nothing  but 
what  I  have  practiced  and  found  profitable.  Mind  to 
cultivate  your  corn  when  very  young  ;  when  it  gets 
older  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  But  I  write  as  if  every 
farmer  occupied  a  clay  soil  like  mine  ;  but  bestowing 
thorough  cultivation  on  other  soils  I  think  don’t  hurt 
them,  neither  will  the  bestowing  of  dung.  John  John¬ 
ston.  Near  Geneva,  Aug.  20. 


Grubs  in  Sheep. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  communi¬ 
cates  to  that  journal  what  he  says  is  a  perfect  cure 
for  grubs  in  the  head  of  sheep: 

“  Take  one  quart  of  whiskey,  and  two  ounces  of 
yellow  snuff,  mix  and  warm  to  blood  heat.  Let  one 
man  hold  the  sheep,  and  another  take  a  small  syringe 
and  discharge  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  into 
each  nostril.  It  is  a  certain  cure.  My  father  met 
with  quite  a  loss  in  his  flock  ;  he  tried  this  remedy, 
found  it  satisfactory,  and  never  lost  another  sheep.” 


Selection  and  Use  of  Muck. 


Eds.  Co.  Gent — The  question  is  often  asked,  M  Why 
this  wide  discrepancy  in  the  results  produced  by  muck 
in  the  hands  of  different  experimentors?”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  sought  in  the  different  modes  of  using  it,  but 
the  character  of  the  different  mack  deposits  varies 
greatly.  Most  muck,  as  it  comes  from  the  swamp,  is 
not  decomposed.  There  is  a  process  by  which  vege¬ 
tables  so  far  decay,  as  to  lose  all  strength  and  firmness 
of  film,  so  that  they  will  fall  to  pieces  in  your  hand, 
and  yet  have  not  suffered  that  decomposition  which 
fits  them  for  food  for  other  plants.  True,  decomposi¬ 
tion  requires  heat,  moisture  and  air,  and  all  in  due 
proportions.  Hemp  and  flax  are  often  “  rotted  ”  in 
cold  water.  Leaves  may  be  found  in  quantities  in 
brooks  and  shallow  water,  retaining  perfectly  rheir 
form,  and  yet  so  “rotten”  that  they  yield  to  the 
gentlest  handling;  bat  they  are  not  decomposed, 
moisture  has  been  in  excess,  while,  probably  both  heat 
and  air  have  been  deficient.  The  gum  and  other  ex¬ 
tractive  matter  have  been  dissolved  out,  and  if  any 
chemical  action  has  taken  place,  it  would  seem  to 
arise  from  the  decomposition  of  a  small  portion  of 
water,  giving  off  its  hydrogen  and  taking  the  oxygen, 
and  forming  an  acid  In  this  condition  moat  mu  ;k  is 
found.  It  is  a  mass  of  sour  vegetable  matter  decayed, 
but  not  decomposed,  and  must  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  heat  and  air  before  it  is  prepared  to  nourish  vege¬ 
table  life.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature.  Hid 
each  animal  accumulation  suffer  a  full  decomposition, 
its  valuable  parts  would  be  taken  up,  and  rendered  by 
water  and  atmospheric  agencies  to  afar  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  Those  shallow  muck  deposits,  which 
are  dry  some  months  in  the  summer,  usually  act  more 
readily,  but  less  permanently,  than  the  deeper  depos¬ 
its.  It  is  a  question,  also,  whether  the  brier  oTders  of 
plants— the  nitrogen  bearing  plants,  which  abound  in 
deep  swamps,  do  not  give  a  richer  muck  than  leaves 
and  vegetables  of  a  higher  order. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  influences  the 
character  of  muck  in  a  very  high  degree.  I  refer  to 
the  rocks  and  rocky  portion  of  the  soil  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  surrounding  the  deposit  of  muck.  The  man  who 
has  not  often  knelt  on  the  surface  of  a  roek,  or  on  the 
upturned  soil,  and  looking,  looked  to  see  how  the  frosts 
of  winter,  and  the  warm  suns  of  summer,  and  the 
chemical  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  were  crumbling 
and  disintegrating,  not  only  the  face  of  the  massive 
ledge,  but  the  smallest  pebbles  of  the  soil,  and  pre¬ 
paring  mineral  or  inorganic  food  for  vegetable  life,  has 
lain  unmindful  of  one  deep  soaree  of  gratitude  due  to 
his  Creator. 

Very  firm  rocks  or  stones  are  made  of  a  single  in¬ 
gredient,  and  no  matter  how  indestructible  one  of  the 
parts  may  be,  if  it  is  combined  with  a  destructible  in¬ 
gredient,  the  mass  will  crumble.  Very  many  rocks 
take  a  little  iron  into  their  composition.  The  particles 
of  this  will  become  rust,  and  be  washed  out ;  water 
will  611  the  cavity,  and  freezing  expand  and  crumble 
off  the  particles  around  it.  Some  of  the  lime  stones 
decompose  rapidly  from  this  cause.  Granite  is  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica.  Pure  quart*  is 
affected  but  from  charcoal  agents,  but  feldspar  con¬ 
tains  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  of  potash ;  mica  also 
contains  potash,  and  both  are  highly  conpound,  often 
decompose  readily,  and  give  their  ingredients  to  the 
soil.  Mica  slate — a  very  common  rock — abounds  in 
mica,  and  often,  perhaps  usually,  contains  some  iron. 
The  most  valuable  beds  of  muck  we  have  ever  known, 
receive  the  wash  of  grounds  whose  rocks  and  stones 
were  rapidly  decomposing,  and  whose  decomposition 
afforded  potash  or  its  kindred  elements.  Any  alcali 
thus  deposited  with  the  muck  should  in  a  measure,  at 
least,  prevent  the  formation  of  acids,  and  render  it  to 
some  extent  similar  to  that  which  has  been  composted 
with  ashes.  These  suggestions  may  aid  someone,  both 
in  the  solution  and  treatment  of  muck.  S.  Heed. 
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In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  give  the  alxive  cut 
representing  the  mode  of  constructing  wire  trellis  for 
grapes,  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Farley  of  Union  Springs,  in 
his  excellent  vineyard  at  that  place.  The  posts  are 
white  cedar,  mostly  round  and  rough ;  they  are  set  in 
the  ground  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  are  seven 
feet  high  above  ground,  and  twelve  feet  apart.  At  the 
ends,  they  are  braced  as  represented  on  the  left  portion 
of  the  figure,  the  powerful  stress  of  the  wires  requiring 
a  firm  support.  The  wine,  which  is  No.  10,  is  placed 
about  14  inches  apart,  the  bottom  one  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  upper  about  six  and  a  half 
to  seven  feet  high.  At  the  ends,  the  wires  pass  through 
or  around  the  posts ;  they  are  attached  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ones  by  staples.  The  vines  are  trained  on  this 
trellis  mostly  in  the  fan  form,  and  where  necessary  are 
fastened  to  the  wire  by  cotton  cord. 

Theoostof  this  trellis  is  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
rod.  The  cut  represents  only  one  length  between  posts, 
besides  the  end-bracing. 

_A_gi'icu.ltu.ral  Transactions. 

Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  with  an  abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Comi¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Societies  for  1858.  Voi.  XVIII.  Al¬ 
bany  :  C.  Van  Benthuyskn,  185S.  8vo.,  pp.  855. 

The  recently  published  volume  of  our  State  Society’s 
Transactions,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Col.  John¬ 
son,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  which  has  appeared,  and  the  contents  are 
•of  especial  importance.  These  volumes  convey  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  our  best  farmers,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  not  only  highly  valued  and  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  our  own  State  and  Country,  but  that 
abroad  they  are  received  with  favor  and  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  as  we  have  evidence  in  letters  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  most  eminent  and  practical  cultivators 
in  Great  Britain,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Besides  the  abstracts  of  the  doings  of  the  various 
County  Societies,  and  the  farm  reports,  the  present 
volume  contains  several  valuable  papers,  which  we  will 
briefly  mention :  The  address  of  Joseph  R.  Williams, 
Esq.,  President  of  Michigan  Ag.  College,  on  “  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education;”  “Edible  Fishes  of  New- York,”  an 
essay  by  Robert  L.  Pell,  which  received  the  $100 
premium  of  the  Society,  upon  the  “  Natural  History, 
Habits,  and  Artificial  Culture  of  our  Edible  Fishes”  — 
it  is  a  useful  article;  “  A  Treatise  on  Fencing,”  by  S. 
Edwards  Todd,  follows — this  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  is  written  in  a  plain  common  sense  way.  An  in¬ 
teresting  article  is  given  in  the  report  of  experiments 
with  different  manures  on  permanent  meadow  land,  as 
made  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.  R.  S.  It  will  be  found  of 
special  value  to  graziers  and  dairymen.  Dr.  Fitch’s 
fifth  report  on  the  “Insects  Injurious  to  our  Forest 
Trees,”  will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests.  Dr.  Gkrs- 
tacker,  an  eminent  entomologist,  in  speaking  of  the 


reports  of  Dr.  Fitch,  says :  “  If  the  Society  had  done 
nothing  beyond  the  publication  of  these  studies  respect¬ 
ing  insects  injurious  to  trees,  it  would  have  made  an 
ample  return  for  all  the  money  it  had  ever  received.” 
The  condensed  reports  of  our  County  Societies  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  contain  much  useful  information. 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
It  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated  with  several  portraits 
of  the  finest  stock  in  our  State.  For  the  volume  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Secretary  Johnson. 

Black  Tongue. 

Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son — Do  you  know 
anything  of  a  disease  in  cattle  called  Black-tongue  ? 
If  so,  what  are  its  symptoms  1  Is  it  generally  a  fatal 
disease  1  What  is  the  most  successful  treatment  of  it  1 
Is  there  danger  to  persons  using  the  milk  of  cows  that 
may  be  taking  it,  though  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
discover  it?  J.  A.  Galbraith.  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Black  tongue,  according  to  Dr.  Dadd,  is  the  most 
severe  form  or  termination  of  Blaine.  The  following 
are  his  remarks  on  this  disease  : 

Blaine. — Some  veterinary  writers  describe  this  disease 
as  a  “  watery  tumor,  growing  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  threatening  suffocation.  The  first  symptoms  are 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  gaping,  and  lolling  out  of  the 
tongue.” 

The  disease  first  originates  in  the  mucous  surfaces, 
which  enter  into  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.  It  par¬ 
takes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  thrush,  and  requires 
nearly  the  same  treatment. 

Make  an  infusion  of  raspberry  leaves,  to  which  add  a 
small  quantity  of  borax  or  alum.  Wash  the  mouth  and 
tongue  with  the  same  by  means  of  a  sponge.  If  there  are 
any  large  pustules,  open  them  with  the  point  of  a  pen¬ 
knife.  After  cleansing  them,  sprinkle  with  powdered 
bayberry  bark,  or  bloodroot.  Rid  the  system  of  morbid 
matter  by  injection  and  physic.  The  following  antiseptic 
drink  will  then  complete  the  cure: — 

Make  a  tea  of  raspberry  leaves  by  steaping  two  ounces 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  ;  when  cool,  strain  ;  then  add 


Powdered  charcoal .  2  ounces 

“  bayberry  bark, _  1  ounce 

Honey, .  2  table-spoonfuls 


Give  a  pint  every  four  hours. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  scalded  meal,  boiled  turnips, 
carrots.  &c.,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  salt  may  be  add¬ 
ed.  If  the  glands  tinder  the  ears  and  around  the  thront 
are  sympathetically  affected,  and  swollen,  they  must  be 
rubbed  twice  a  day  with  the  stimulating  liniment. 

Tiie  disease  is  supposed  by  some  veterinarians,  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  tongue,  but  post  mortem  examinations  lead  us 
to  determine  otherwise.  Mr.  Youatt  informs  us  that 
“  post  mortem  examination  shows  intense  inflammation, 
or  evon  gangrene,  of  the  tongue,  oesophagus,  paunch,  and 
fourth  stomach.  The  food  in  the  paunch  has  a  most  of¬ 
fensive  smell,  and  that  in  the  manyplus  is  hard  and  dry. 
Inflammation  reaches  to  the  small  intestines,  which  are 
covered  with  red  and  black  patches  in  the  coecum  colon, 
and  rectum.” 

We  would  adyise  no  person  to  use  milk  from  a.  diseased 
cow,  but  we  cannot  say  how  great  the  danger  would  be. 


Lemon  X’ie. — !N"o.  I. 

One  lemon,  one  teacup  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  3  tablespoons 
of  flour,  1  teacup  of  milk.  Grate  the  rind  of  the  lemon; 
put  the  sugar,  flour,  rind,  the  juice  and  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  together ;  add  the  ntilk  the  last  thing.  Pour  this 
custard  into  a  deep  plate- lined  with  a  paste  and  bake. 
When  done,  spread  over  the  top  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  and  sweetened  with  4  table  spoonfuls 
powdered  sugar  ;  then  return  it  to  the  oven  and  brown 
slightly.  _ 

Lemon  Pie.— No.  3. 

One  large  or  two  small  lemons,  3  cups  of  sugar,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  flour,  2  cups  cold  water,  2  eggs,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Put  the  flour,  sugar, 
and  eggs  together,  then  add  the  juice,  grated  rind  and 
water,  arid  the  butter  (melted.)  Bake  in  a  deep  plate 
without  an  upper  crust,  l.  e.  r. 


Oct. 


XT.  £3.  Fair,  Cliicago. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Country  Gentleman.] 

Chicago,  Sept.  15,  1859. 

EniTons  Co.  Gentleman — The  great  Fair  of  the  U. 
S.  Ag.  Society  is  notv  in  full  operation,  and  in  extent  of 
stock,  implements,  and  other  articles,  is  decidedly,  I 
think,  superior  to  any  other  ever  held  by  the  Society. 
The  grounds  are  much  too  large  for  a  ready  examina¬ 
tion.  The  stock  are  arranged  in  stalls  around  the  outer 
fence  of  a  60  acre  enclosure,  and  you  can  well  imagine 
what  a  walk  is  required  to  encompass  this  feat.  In  fact 
a  day  might  well  be  employed  if  anything  like  an  exam¬ 
ination  be  made  of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  their  stalls, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  the  examination  be  had  except 
by  occupying  three  days,  when  they  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  trial  rings.  To  facilitate,  however,  this  work,  an 
omnibus  line  has  been  started  in  the  grounds,  to  pass 
round  these  stalls,  so  that  a  ride  will  relieve  somewhat 
the  tedium  of  the  way.  The  arrangements  were  not 
fully  completed  on  Tuesday  night,  but  every  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  buildings  open  for  examination,  and 
the  exhibition  was  in  progress  on  Wednesday.  The 
stock  of  cattle  was  in  the  main,  I  think,  a  very  superior 
one.  Many  very  choice  cattle  of  the  various  breeds 
were  shown,  and  he  must  be  fastidious  indeed  that 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  superior  animals  exhibited  in 
each  of  the  classes.  The  show  of  implements  was  a 
very  excellent  one,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  exhibitors 
and  to  the  Society ;  and  I  consider,  in  variety,  extent, 
utility,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  I 
have  never  seen  this  exhibition  surpassed. 

The  Horses  were  a  failure  so  far  as  anything  like 
first-rate  quality  was  concerned.  The  Sheep  and -Swine 
however  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  horses.  The 
miscellaneous  department  was  not  what  could  have  been 
desired,  yet  taken  together,  under  all  (he  circumstances, 
was  very  fair.  The  people,  however,  were  here  in  all 
their  power.  On  Wednesday  30,000  were  estimated  to 
be  on  the  ground,  and  the  receipts,  over  -$6,000,  would 
seem  to  justify  that  number.  On  Thursday  tho  num¬ 
bers  in  attendance  were  variously  estimated  from  40  to 
50,000.  As  I  have  not  the  receipts  at  the  gate,  I  can¬ 
not  say  whether  these  estimates  arc  too  large,  but  it  is 
very  evident  there  were  many  more  than  yesterday. 

Fawkes’  Steam-Plow,  and  a  new  competitor,  Waters, 
from  Detroit,  were  on  the  ground  to-day.  and  turned 
up  furrows  enough  to  show  what  can  be  done.  Waters 
is  first  tried  here — and  cutting,  as  it  did,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  width  and  six  inches  deep,  and  turning  over  the 
sod  well,  my  own  impression  is,  it  gives  hopes  of  success. 
I  cannot  give  you  a  description  of  it,  but  I  think  well  of 
its  start.  To-morrow  the  plows  will  be  tried,  if  land  can  be 
secured,  for  the  prize  of  the  State  Society,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  the  United  States  Society,  and 
the  interest  in  the  success  of  the  machines  is  very  great. 
May  the  result  be  propitious,  and  the  great  West  satis¬ 
fied  that  their  expectations  are  to  be  crowned  with  sue- 


The  receipts  up  to  this  evening,  T  judge  will  be  nearly 
if  not  quite  $18,000 — and  if  to-morrow  and  Saturday 
are  favorable  as  to  weather,  the  receipts  will  probably 
exceed  $25,000  and  this,  after  paying  premiums, 
would  place  the  Society  in  funds— unless  the  large  ex¬ 
penses,  outside  of  the  liberal  contributions  of  Chicago, 
shall  very  materially  encroach  upon  the  funds. 

The  opening  address  of  President  Tii.ghman,  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  Gov.  Chittenden  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator 
Douglass,  were  very  happy  and  well  timed,  and  up  to 
this  hour,  all  things  have  gone  along  as  well  as  could 
have  been  expected. 

I  have  constantly  been  engaged  on  committees,  and 
have  had  little  leisure  to  examine  critically  many  things, 
which  I  hope  to  do  to-morrow  1  have  met  old  friends 
from  every  section,  but  New-York.  I  find  men  in  all 


the  west,  who  meet  me  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  streets, 
and  I  feel  that  though  this  is  a  great  country,  we  are 
brethren  still,  and  New-York  is  remembered  with  great 
interest  by  those  who  commenced  their  career  there,  and 
are  now  among  the  active  and  efficient  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  mechanics  of  the  Western  States. 

The  officers  of  the  society  present— Gen.  Tilghman, 
Prest.;  Hon.  Henry  Wager,  Chairman  Ex.  Con  ;  Mr. 
McGowan,  Penn.,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  New- Hampshire, 
Mr.  John  Merryman,  Maryland,  Member  of  Com  ,  Ex- 
Prest.  Wilder,  Mr.  Brooks,  V.  P.,  Mass.,  Mr.  Johnson, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Kennioott,  Ill.,  Mr.  Byington,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Poor,  Sec.,  Mr.  French,  Treas.,  Col.  Capron,  Su-pt.,  and 
many  others,  whose  names  have  escaped  me  for  the 
moment,  are  all  engaged  upon  the  business  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  1  must  not  forget  Col.  Ware,  of  Virginia,  who 
has  done  good  service  during  the  whole  Fair.  I  regret 
that  1  have  not  time  to  give  more  details  which  might 
be  interesting,  but  hope  to  do  so  hereafter. 

The  United  States  Fair  closed  its  seventh  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  at  Chicago,  last  Saturday.  The  attendance 
was  large  throughout,  and  the  receipts  heavy ;  the  three 
first  days  it  being  $18,000,  and  the  fourth  day  over 
$10,000.  The  show  and  trial  of  steam  plows  was  one 
of  the  important  features,  the  result  of  which  has  not 
been  learned.  [P.  S. — We  learn  (hat  the  entire  re¬ 
ceipts  amounted  to  about  $30,000  ] 


Dayton  and  May  Wheat, 

The  Dayton  Wheat. — L.  Braden,  of  Junius,  Sene¬ 
ca  county,  gives  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  his  experience 
for  the  two  seasons  past,  in  growing  this  variety  of 
winter  wheat.  The  seed  he  obtained  in  Ohio,  and  sowed 
it  the  last  days  of  September  ;  the  result  was,  it  was  fit 
to  harvest  as  early  as  the  Mediterranean.  “The  last 
season,”  be  says,  “  I  sowed  the  1st  and  2d  days  of 
September — harvested  July  13th.  The  yield  of  the 
present  season  has  been  good — from  30  to  47  bushels 
per  acre.  While  the  Mediterranean  was  all  down,  the 
Dayton  stood  up  and  was  nice  harvesting  ;  that,  1  think, 
is  one  very  important  item  for  ©very  farmer,  and  an¬ 
other  is,  it  belongs  to  the  white  variety  of  wheat. 
Mine  has  been  grown  on  land  previously  planted  to 
corn,  then  barley,  then  wheat,  and  rather  light  land  at 
that,  with  but  little  manure,  and  the  yield  this  year  is 
30  bushels  to  the  acre  for  13  acres.” 

Tennessee  May  Wheat. — This  variety,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Missouri  wheat  grown  by  John  John¬ 
ston  and  noticed  heretofore  in  this  paper,  receives  the 
following  notice  in  the  same  piper.  Mr.  James  White, 
of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  raised  the  present  season  25  bushels 
per  acre,  sowing  it  after  corn,  on  the  23d  of  September. 
He  calls  it  the  Tennessee  May  Wheat .  The  berry  is 
small,  color  amber,  or  between  red  and  white,  straw 
stitf  and  short,  and  will  bear  to  be  sown  upon  stronger 
land  than  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  W.  adds: 

“  When  sown  the  25th  of  September,  it  was  ready  to 
cut  8th  July.  It  seems  inclined  to  head  ont  very  early', 
(some  of  mine  was  in  full  head  on  the  10th  of  May, ) 
which  I  think  will  be  its  principal  advantage  over  the 
Mediterranean  in  escaping  the  midge.  I  suppose  that 
there  is  not  a  question  about  its  flouring  qualities,  as  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  fancy  brands  of  early  south-' 
!  ern  flour  are  made  from  wheat  of  this  variety.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  likely  to  yield  quite  as  heavily  as  the 
Mediterranean,  or  other  coarse  kinds,  but  should  it 
prove  earlier  upon  further  trial,  will  be  valuable,  ns 
the  midge,  even  this  season,  was  very  abundant  in 
all  late  spots  in  fields  of  the  different  kinds  of  wheat 
i  grown  about  here,  but  came  too  late  to  do  much  damage.” 
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The  Kent  County  Show,  England. 

In  the  letter  of  our  associate,  published  this  week, 
will  be  Found  a  brief  notice  of  the  Cattle  Show  of  the 
County  of  Kent,  England.  From  the  full  account  of 
the  exhibition,  together  with  the  report  of  the  dinner 
speeches,  published  in  the  Kentish  Journal  of  Aug. 
27,  we  make  the  following  extract : 

The  noble  Chairman  (Lord  Sondes,)  after  returning 
thanks  for  a  complimentary  toast  proposed  by  the  Mar¬ 
quess  Camden,  concluded  by  giving  the  health  of  Mr. 
Ticker,  an  American  gentleman,  the  editor  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  who  had  come  to  this  country  to 
acquire  information  on  the  subject  of  English  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Cheers) 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  responding,  said  it  was  only  yester¬ 
day  that  he  left  a  town  in  the  midland  counties,  not  per¬ 
haps  as  celebrated  as  some  others  in  the  annals  of  war 
or  history,  for  the  genius  of  its  sons  or  the  grandeur  of 
its  scenery,  but  still  it  was  a  household  word  the  world 
over,  for  where  was  there  a.  thirsty  soul  who  had  not 
laved  his  parching  lips  with  the  ales  of  Burton-on- 
Trent?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  To  come  from  Stafford¬ 
shire  to  Kent  was  only  like  stepping  from  the  brewery 
to  the  hop-garden ;  and  in  acknowledging  the  kindness 
they  had  shown  to  him  he  must  thank  them  for  every 
draught  of  ale  which  his  countrymen  had  drank,  flavor¬ 
ed  with  the  product  of  the  tillage  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Kent.  (Cheers.)  The  Chairman  had  alluded  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  come  to  England  to  look  at  their  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  he  might  take  that  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  hospitality  which  had  enabled  him  to 
see  something  of  English  agriculture,  as  he  hoped  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  as  he  should  endeavor  to  render  it 
to  the  advantage  of  his  countrymen.  (Cheers.)  The 
agriculturists  of  England  had  lavished  their  capital  with 
a  liberal  hand  in  the  advancement  of  that  science.  They 
had  sent  to  the  farthest  climes  for  fertilizers  to  apply  to 
the  soil,  and  they  had  sent  to  America  for  cake  to  feed 
their  cattle  and  sheep.  From  every  field  tainted  with 
the  suspicion  of  wetness  the  surplus  moisture  was  car¬ 
ried  off,  and  sometimes  conveyed  to  early  meadows  with 
advantage  ;  and  by  working  up  the  heavy  clay  and  its 
application  to  the  sandy  soils,  they  had  recreated  or  re¬ 
deemed,  agriculturally,  the  island  in  which  they  lived. 
(Cheers.)  Under  these  circumstances  the  foreigner 
could  not  but  study  with  advantage  the  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  followed  here,  even  although  it  might  not  answer 
if  transferred  to  distant  soils  and  under  different  skies. 
(Hear,  hear )  He  should  not  only  carry  back  the  les¬ 
sons  of  farming  which  he  had  learnt  in  England,  but  also 
the  more  delightful  recollections  of  that  and  similar  oc¬ 
casions  when  such  kind  regard  had  been  shown  to  him 
as  the  representative  of  their  brethern  in  America;  for, 
like  Englishmen,  they  looked  back  to  the  glory  and 
achievements  of  olden  time,  and  he  hoped  America 
might  regard  herself  as  an  ally  with  England  in  sup¬ 
port  of  free  institutions  and  of  true  liberty  wherever  it 
might  find  an  assailant.  (Cheers.) 


Wheat  and  Chess. 

THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PREMIUM  NOT  CLAIMED. 

Early  last  autumn  we  agreed  to  offer  such  a  premium 
for  a  stalk  of  wheat  and  chess  from  the  same  root,  as 
the  owner  of  such  a  specimen  might  desire.  The  amount 
of  this  premium  was  subsequently  fixed  at  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars — the  applicant  to  deposit  one  hundred  at 
the  time  he  made  the  application,  as  a  guard  against 
needless  annoyance  ;  if  the  specimen  proved  genuine, 
the  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  returned  to  him,  with  the 
five  hundred ;  if  it  proved  to  be  an  imposition,  he  was 
to  forfeit  the  hundred. 

We  have  heard  of  several  specimens  such  as  the  pre¬ 


mium  was  offered  for,  but  not  one  of  the  stoutest  advo¬ 
cates  for  transmutation  has  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  own  theory,  to  make  the  deposit  required,  and  which 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  losing  if  he  was  right. 

The  time  has  now  expired  for  which  the  offer  was  to 
continue  ;  and  as  we  have  repeated  it  several  times, 
and  for  a  whole  season,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
the  specimens  of  which  we  have  often  heard,  are  hum¬ 
bugs,  and  we  hope  none  will  hereafter  claim  that  such 
have  ever  existed. 


.AAclen’s  ISTew  Cultivator 


We  have  recently  made  a  thorough  trial  of  Alden’s 
new  Thill-Cultivator,  and  find  it  an  admirable  imple¬ 
ment.  The  use  of  the  thills  gives  an  efficiency,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  accuracy  in  working,  that  render  it  in  this  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  any  other  cultivator  we  have  tested. 
A  man  with  a  horse  will  do  twice  as  much  work  in  a 
given  time  on  stiff  soils  as  with  the  common  cultivator ; 
and  the  perfect  control  which  the  operator  has  of  its 
depth  of  running,  and  the  closeness  with  which  he  may 
cut  to  the  rows  without  danger  of  striking  or  injuring 
the  plants,  almost  supercedes  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  any 
case. 

The  engraving  nearly  explains  itself — the  horse  is 
attached  to  the  hook  in  front  of  the  teeth,  the  thills 
beiug  merely  to  steady  it.  It  is  more  easily  managed 
than  the  cultivator  of  common  construction,  is  less  fa¬ 
tiguing  to  the  operator,  and  appears  to  be  easy  for  the 
horse.  With  Sayre  &  Remington’s  excellent  steel  teeth, 
we  would  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  culti¬ 
vator  we  know.  It  is  made  by  Milton  Alden  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  moderate  price. 

Remedy  for  Twitch  Grass. 

This  is  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  names  by  which 
this  pest  is  known.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of 
land  that  wanted  to  be  taken  up,  but  it  was  so  full  of 
the  roots  that  I  dreaded  the  job  ;  but  about  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  piece  in  an  agricultural  paper,  that  the 
editor  had  killed  it  by  planting  the  land  to  potatoes, 
and  after  they  were  dug  he  turned  a  drove  of  pigs  into 
the  field.  So  I  tried  it,  and  with  perfect  success.  The 
land  was  so  full  of  roots  that  I  got  but  a  small  crop  of 
potatoes,  but  the  next  spring  when  I  came  to  plow  the 
land,  there  was  none  to  be  seen.  If  any  farmer  has 
his  farm  as  full  of  it  as  mine  was,  let  him  try  this  and 
he  will  gain  two  things — fatten  his  pigs  and  rid  him¬ 
self  of  this  pest.  Sagadahoc. 

To  Prevent  Cows  Kicking. 

My  plan  to  prevent  cows  from  kicking,  I  think  much 
better  than  J.  C.  R.’s  in  Co.  Gent,  of  25th  of  August,  or 
at  least  more  easily  applied.  Tie  a  cord  or  small  rope 
around  the  body  of  the  cow,  just  front  of  the  hips  and 
udder,  drawing  it  pretty  tight,  when  you  can  go  to  work 
milking  without  fear  or  trembling.  In  time  the  cord 
may  be  merely  laid  over  the  animal’s  hack  with  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  ;  at  least  such  has  been  my  experience.  W. 
W.  G.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
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Raising  Cabbage  Seed. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son— I  take  the  liberty  of  address¬ 
ing  you,  to  state  some  facts  which  might  probably  satisfy 
B.  L.  S.’s  inquiry  in  No.  7  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
concerning  the  raising  of  cabbage  seed. 

Ilaving  been  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
J.  G.  Meyer  &  Bro.,  in  Ulm,  Germany,  where  seed  grow¬ 
ing  was  the  most  extensive  part  of  the  business,  I  cannot, 
so  far  as  ray  own  experience  goes,  agree  with  what  the 
Prairie  Farmer  has  seen  asserted. 

For  the  sake  of  experience,  it  had  been  tried  for  several 
successive  years  to  raise  seed  of  the  Brassica  family,  (Br. 
rapa  virridis  caulorapa,  khbrabi  excepted,)  of  stumps, 
but  there  was  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  size  or  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  cabbage  raised  from  such  seed,  and  from  such 
whero  the  cabbage  had  been  planted  out  with  the  head- 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  seed  itself,  which  don’t  pro 
duce  quite  as  much  quantity  from  stumps,  and  the  size 
is  not  quite  as  fine  and  large  as  that  raised  from  the  whole 
cabbage  plant.  But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  small 
sized  seeds  of  German  stocks,  balsams,  etc.,  make  more 
double  flowering  plants  than  the  single,  and  are  equally 
thrifty.  So  it  is,  to  my  knowledge,  with  such  cabbage 
seed.  If  there  is  no  superiority,  there  is  at  least  equality 
in  the  result  of  either  planting.  With  us,  however,  the 
supply  of  cabbage  in  autumn  was  always  larger  than  the 
demand,  so  we  as  a  general  thing  planted  out  cabbage 
with  the  head  on. 

With  the  raising  seed  of  the  Savoy,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  raised  in  Ulm,  and  for  which  this  locality 
is  justly  celebrated,  it  was  different.  The  heads  being 
always  in  demand,  and  often  sent  oft'  in  quantities  to  great 
distances,  they  were  all  taken  off,  and  of  those  whjcli  had 
been  the  finest  heads,  the  tops  of  the  stumps  were  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  cross  cut,  to  be  saved  for  raising  seed. 

When  frost  set  in,  these  stumps  were  removed  to  the 
cellars,  planted  out  in  spring,  the  weak  growing  branches 
broken  out,  and  the  result  is  a  quality  of  seed  which, 
wherever  Savoy  is  known  and  cultivated,  is  celebrated 
and  preferred,  and  never  produces  clump-footed  Savoy 
on  that  account. 

In  this  manner  all  the  Savoy  Beed  has  been  raised  in 
Ulm  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  if  the  Brassica 
sabanda  (Savoy)  gives  such  results,  I  don’t  see  why  Br. 
capitata  of  the  same  family,  should  be  doing  the  contrary. 
L.  P.  Bloomington ,  III. 


Potato  Yeast. 

We  can  all  appreciate  good  bread,  and  I  believe  almost 
every  person  knows  good  bread  from  poor.  I  think  once 
I  have  seen  an  exception,  for  the  family  with  whom  we 
boarded  never  had  good  bread  upon  the  table,  and  never 
made  any  remark  about  the  bread,  so  I  conclude  it  was 
a  thing  unknown  to  them.  If  at  any  other  table  they 
met  with  the  article ,  (good  bread,)  it  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  something  else  than  bread.  But  you  cannot  have 
good  bread  without  pains  taking.  The  most  important 
thing  next  to  the  flour ,  (which  I  take  for  granted  is  good,) 
is  the  yeast.  I  have  used  various  kinds  of  yeast,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  potato  yeast  will 
invariably  insure  you  good  bread  if  you  have  good  flour. 
Take  two  quarts  of  water,  and  cut  into  it  six  large  pota¬ 
toes,  (peeled  of  course  ;)  let  them  boil  till  soft,  then  pour 
llie  boiling  water  from  them  on  a  pint  of  flour  ;  mash  the 
potatoes  and  rub  them  through  a  seive,  then  add  half  a 
teacup  of  brown  sugar,  a  tablespoon  of  ginger,  a  table 
spoon  of  salt.  If  this  mixture  should  be  thicker  than  the 
ordinary  hop  yeast,  pour  in  some  hot  water  to  make  it  as 
thin  as  you  wish.  When  nearly  cold  add  the  yeast.  I  use 
two  cakes  of  the  “  Groton  yeast,”  which  I  suppose  to  be 
equal  to  a  teacup  of  good  hop  yeast.  When  light,  put 
this  into  a  jar  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  When  taken  out 
for  bread  it  should  always  be  stirred  well.  For  four  good 
sized  loaves  of  bread  I  use  one  pint  of  this  yeast  and 
one  quart  of  new  milk.  The  bread  can  be  made  at  night 
with  new  milk,  and  will  be  ready  to  bake  early  in  the 
morning.  It  should  be  well  kneaded  and  soft.  Half 
water  can  be  UBed  if  you  have  not  milk.  This  yeast  will 
keep  three  weeks.  When  it  is  sour,  as  it  will  be,  use  a 
teaspoonful  of  salaratus,  but  do  not  put  it  into  the  yeast, 
but  into  the  bread.  If  it  becomes  sour  it  is  better  to  take 
fresh  yeast  to  start  with  again,  than  to  use  some  of  the 
same.  l.  e.  r. 


New  Seedling  Rie  Riant. 


Editors  or  the  “Country  Gentleman” — We  send 
you  to-day,  by  express,  a  small  package  of  Pie  Plant. 
It  is  from  a  seedling  of  our  own  raising.  Please 
give  it  a  trial.  We  have  tested  it  repeatedly  along  with 
the  Linneus,  Cahoon,  and  Victoria  varieties,  and  we 
think  it  superior  to  either  of  them.  It  is  less  acid,  and 
at  the  same  time  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Linneus  in 
flavor.  It  is  fine  grained,  tender,  and  very  free  from  the 
peculiar  rhubarb  taste.  Its  size  is  very  large. 

The  stalks  we  send  you  are  rat  her  short,  owing  to  being 
grown  from  quite  small  crowns,  transplanted  late  last 
fall.  They  will,  perhaps,  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
plant.  Theodore  L.  Pitt.  Oneida  Community,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  Ane.  22. 

The  package  reached  us  safely,  and  the  variety  is  cer¬ 
tainly  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the  letter  accom¬ 
panying  it,  published  above.  The  stalks  are  of  good  size 
and  very  solid,  and  the  flavor  excellent,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  good  pie  apple.  We  think  it  worthy  of 
dissemination. 


Patent  Hives. 

Farmers  have  probably  been  more  generally  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  purchase  of  patent  hives  than  in  any  other  arti¬ 
cle.  In  the  purchase  of  patent  machinery,  or  almost  any 
thing,  you  can  see  it  tested  and  judge  of  its  merits  before 
purchasing  ;  but  with  hives,  the  purchase  is  mostly  and  or 
necessity  made  on  faith,  and  the  buyer  generally  has  only 
a  vague  and  mysterious  idea  that  somehow  (he  cannot 
tell  how  exactly,)  he  will  realize  all  he  has  been  told  by 
the  patentee  or  his  agent,  and  lie  invests  and  waits  pa¬ 
tiently  a  season  or  two  for  the  fulfillment  of  those  pro¬ 
mises,  and  then  almost  invariably  regrets  his  outlay. 

I  desire  here  to  give  a  little  advice,  and  a  few  words  of 
caution  to  those  who  believe  too  readily  what  they  heaf 
from  patent  venders. 

First  Before  purchasing  a  patent,  ascertain  from  reli¬ 
able  authority,  the  opinion  of  men  of  long  experience, 
who  keep  a  large  stock  of  bees  for  profit,  and  whose 
honey  may  be  seen  for  sale  at  almost  every  corner  in  our 
large  cities  ;  if  they  use,  or  if  they  recommend  that  patent 
disinterestedly ,  then  you  may  venture,  but  with  consider¬ 
able  caution,  to  give  the  hive  a  trial  on  a  small  scale. 

Give  no  heed  to  the  name,  however  pretentious  and 
capt'vating,  nor  to  the  ills  they  insure  against.  Without 
remarking  upon  their  merits,  I  will  give  a  few  of  the 
titles  :  “  Combination  Hive,”  11  Common  Sense  Combina¬ 
tion,”  “Moth  Destroyer,”  “  Moth  Preventative,”  “  Non- 
Swarmer,”  “Artificial  Swarmer,”  “Dividing,”  “  glori¬ 
fying,”  “Moisture  Condensing  Hive,  &c.  When  we  add 
to  thiss  “artificial  feed,”  and  Restorative  Drink  for 
Hot  Weather ,”  the  comfort  of  the  bee  seems  to  be  well 
proviided  for.  The  last  discovery  ought  to  find  a  good 
many  advocates  among  those  who  like  a  little  something 
warm,  but  who  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  “  hot  weath¬ 
er”  in  the  use  of  the  “  restorative.” 

Secondly.  Consider  whether  you  can  make  the  hive,  or 
get  it  made  at  a  reasonable  price.  Almost  all  patent  hives 
are  made  of  boards  of  several  thicknesses,  slides,  glass, 
&.C.,  which  cannot  be  readily  obtained  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  then  the  dove-tailing,  and  many  points  of  construc¬ 
tion,  can  only  be  well  done  by  a  carpenter,  and  not  profi¬ 
tably,  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  question  is, 
will  it  pay  ?  I  have  known  persons  to  purchase  a  patent 
of  difficult  construction,  and  who  never,  consequently, 
made  the  hive  ;  so  their  “  individual  or  farm,  right,”  was 
of  no  advantage  to  them.  Look  well  to  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  before  purchasing. 

All  experienced  bee  keepers  will  agree,  that  as  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained,  in  many  instances,  from  the 
common  box  hive,  or  even  from  a  section  of  a  hollow  log, 
with  a  surplus  honey  box  or  boxes,  as  from  any  patent  in 
existence.  All  we  can,  beyond  this,  reasonably  hope  for, 
is  to  attain  more  uniform  results. 

It  is  evident  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  well  di¬ 
rected  observation  and  care,  and  a  perfect  control  of  the 
comb  and  colony. 

The  simplest  means  of  doing  this  in  all  its  details,  is 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  a  large  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  class  of  observers  than  were  ever  before  enlisted  iii 
bee  culture,  and  we  may  look  forward  confidentially  to 
the  full  developement  of  a  system  of  management,  with¬ 
in  a  short  period,  that  will  make  bee  keeping  as  safe, 
pleasant  and  profitable  an  investment  as  that  of  any  other 
stock,  fluctuating,  of  course,  in  prosperity  with  the  season. 
E.  P.  New  York. 
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Turkey  Breeding. 

Few  turkey-breeders  are  aware  of  the  superior  advan¬ 
tages  of  retaining  old  birds  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
most  of  our  farmers  dispose  of  their  old  turkeys,  as  thes' 
call  them,  every  fall,  which  is  in  fact  at  least  two  years 
before  they  have  reached  their  maturity,  and  just  so  long 
before  they  have  arrived  at  the  best  age  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Audubon,  the  distinguished  American  Ornitholo¬ 
gist  says  :  “The  third  year,  the  male  turkey  may  be  said 
to  be  an  adult,  although  it  increases  in  weight  and  size 
for  several  years  more.  The  females  at  the  age  of  four, 
are  in  full  beauty.”  The  naturalist  was  then  speaking  of 
the  wild  turkey  ;  but  as  all  our  families  of  domestic  tur¬ 
keys  have  descended  from  the  American  wild,  not  more 
than  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  frequent  cross¬ 
ings  are  known  to  have  been  made  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
law  of  growth,  that  governs  the  wild  turkey  also  to  a 
great  extent,  controls  tlie  domestic.  Indeed,  domestica¬ 
tion  has  only  changed  the  color  of  the  plumage.  No 
breeder  of  sheep  would  think  of  improving  his  flocks  by- 
disposing  each  year  of  all  his  old  sheep  and  breeding  only 
from  lambs,  yet  he  would  be  quite  as  wise  as  he  who  an¬ 
nually  retains  only  young  turkeys  for  breeding  purposes, 
for  the  sheep  certainly  reaches  its  maturity  as  soon  as 
the  turkey. 

Old  hen  turkeys  do  not  lay  as  early  in  the  season,  nor 
as  many  eggs  as  young  birds,  but  the  young  chicks  are 
so  much  stronger,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the  old  bird, 
that  with  ordinary  care,  more  young  as  well  as  better, 
will  be  raised  in  a  season  from  the  old  heris. 

Select  the  earliest  hatched,  largest,  and  best  formed 
turkeys  for  breeding  purposes— securing  a  male  not  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  females,  if  convenient.  Keep  the  hens  until 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  or  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
lay  well,  and  keep  the  males  until  three  or  four  years  old, 
and  our  word  for  it,  the  breeder  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
result,  for  we  have  seen  it  tried. 

Feed  but  moderately  during  the  winter — more  gener¬ 
ously  towards  spring,  and  plentifully  during  the  laying 
season,  when  good  hens  will  lay  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
five  eggs  the  first  litter.  These  may  be  hatched  with  ad¬ 
vantage  under  large  hens,  especially  any  of  the  large 
Asiatic  family.  The  turkey  will  soon  commence  her 
second  litter  of  eggs,  which  in  number  will  nearly  equal 
the  first.  A  young  hen  of  ours,  that  weighed  about 
fifteen  pounds,  has  this  season  layed  over  fifty  good  eggs. 
Let  the  turkey  sit  on  her  second  litter  of  eggs,  which  she 
ought  to  bring  oft'  early  in  July. 

When  the  young  turkey  chicks  or  poults  come  oft', 
which  will  be  in  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  days, 
do  not  go  to  stuffing  them  with  dough,  allspice,  pepper,  nor 
anything  else,  for  they  need  nothing  but  warmth  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  The  second  day,  give  a  little 
hard-boiled  egg  grated  finely,  four  or  five  times,  and 
nothing  else.  Continue  the  egg  daily  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  curd  of  sour  milk,  made  by  scalding  the 
milk  with  a  little  water,  letting  it  settle,  and  straining  off 
the  liquid,  makes  an  excellent  food  to  alternate  with  the 
egg,  after  the  poults  are  a  few  days  old.  A  little  stale 
bread  broken  finely,  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  curd  or 
given  separately.  After  the  young  are  four  weeks  old, 
they  may  be  fed  with  soft  feed  to  advantage,  such  as 
sealded  corn-meal,  oat  and  barley-meal  scalded  ;  but  these 
meals  are  poor  feed  wetted  with  cold  water.  It  is  also 
recommended  by  many  successful  breeders,  that  pans  of 
sour  milk  lie  placed  where  the  young  turkeys  may  diink 
of  it  as  often  as  they  please. 

Any  person  can  raise  turkeys  who  will  feed  often  when 
oung,  and  of  only  fresh,  nourishing  feed  ;  and  will  also 
eep  the  cups  clean,  and  the  poults  out  of  rains  and  dews 
until  at  least  two  months  old.  d.  s.  h. 


Tine  Creameries  of  Orange  County. 

According  to  the  writer  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  V. 
Y.  Tribune ,  on  the  “Orange  Co.  Milk  Business,”  there 
are  four  dairy  establishments  in  Orange  Co.  which  send 
sweet  cream  to  New-York  city,  instead  of  milk, and  employ 
the  skimmed  milk  in  making  cheese  for  exportation. 
From  the  source  above  we  gather  some  facts  in  regard  to 
the  business. 

The  largest  creamery  is  that  of  Foster  Clark,  wnose 
farm  comprises  two  hundred  and  ten  acres,  and  who  real¬ 
ly  keeps  thirty  cows  in  summer,  and  forty  in  winter. 
They  run  to  pasture  in  summer,  and  are  wintered  on  hay, 
one-half  of  the  amount  given  being  cut  and  then  moisten¬ 
ed  and  mixed  with  corn  and  oats  ground  together.  Mr. 


C.  has  been  in  the  cream  business  for  four  years,  having 
previously  sent  milk  to  the  city,  and  occasionally  a  mess 
of  cream.  Finding  the  latler  more  profitable,  he  has 
gradually  worked  into  his  present  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  product  of  his  cows,  carrying  it  on  with  systematic 
neatness  and  good  management. 

Immediately  after  milking,  “the  milk  is  strained  into 
coolers — the  long  tin  paiis  18  by  4  inches— for  the  cream 
to  rise.  The  coolers  are  set  in  cold  spring-water  vats, 
constructed  in  the  dairy  house,  where  they  remain  for  12 
or  24  hours,  or  until  the  animal  heat  is  thoroughly  expel¬ 
led.  The  cream  is  skimmed  oft'  and  put  into  ordinary 
milk  cans,  which,  when  sent  to  market,  are  set  in  wooden 
tubs,  so  large  that  four  or  five  inches  thickness  of  ice  can 
be  packed  around  the  cream  can.  Kept  cool  in  tlfis  way 
the  cream  reaches  the  city,  even  in  the  hottest  months, 
perfectly  sweet.”  Ten  quarts  of  milk  furnish  one  quart  of 
cream,  and  Mr.  C.  sends  forward  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  quarts  daily,  of  his  own  production,  besides,  in 
the  height  of  the  ice-cream  season,  large  quantities  are 
purchased  from  neighboring  dairymen. 

The  average  product  of  milk  per  cow  in  Mr.  Clark’s 
dairy  is  ten  quarts,  yielding  one  quart  of  cream,  a  better 
result  than  is  ordinarily  obtained.  At  some  other  cream¬ 
eries,  however,  more  cream  is  realized,  either  by  closer 
skimming  or  from  richer  milk — one  quart  of  cream  to  eight 
quarts  of  milk— and  even  to  six  quarts — being  the  fre¬ 
quent  proportion. 

The  skimmed  milk,  as  remarked  above,  is  made  into 
cheese  in  the  usual  way,  hut  the  product  is  said  to  be 
mostly  exported  to  the  South,  the  less  buttery  character 
of  the  cheese  fitting  it  better  for  keeping  and  use  in  a 
warm  climate.  These  cheeses  are  made  usually  of  about 
35  pounds  weight,  and  the  average  price  obtained  is  seven 
cents  per  pound. 


IVtanner  of  Milking. 

We  have  always  believed  that  this  part  of  farm  work  is 
performed  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  way,  and  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  milking  so  done  must  produce  very  serious  re¬ 
sults  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  cow.  The  following  re¬ 
marks  which  we  condense  from  a  recent  English  agricul¬ 
tural  journal,  not  only  show  this  important  fact,  but  point 
out  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  Very  often 
upon  our  farms  this  is  left  for  the  “hired  man”  to  do, 
who  has  no  interest  to  accomplish  it  in  the  right  way  ; 
but  if  he  must  do  it,  give  him  ample  time,  and  have  it 
done  in  a  faithful  manner,  as  here  shown  : 

The  manner  of  milking  is  a  more  powerful  and  lasting 
influence  on  the  productiveness  of  the  cow  than  most 
farmers  are  aware  of.  That  a  slow  and  careless  milker 
soon  dries  up  the  best  cows,  every  practical  farmer  and 
dairyman  knows.  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  milker  is, 
of  course,  the  utter  cleanliness.  Without  this  the  milk  is 
unendurable.  The  udder  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
cleaned  before  the  milking  commences.  The  milker  may 
begin  gradually  and  gently,  but  should  steadily  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  operation  till  the  udder  is  emptied, 
using  a  pail  large  enough  to  hold  all,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  changing.  Cows  are  very  sensitive,  and  the  pail 
cannot  be  changed,  nor  can  the  milker  stop  or  rise  during 
the  process  of  milking,  without  leading  the  cow  more  or 
less  to  withhold  her  milk.  The  utmost  care  should  he 
taken  to  strip  the  last  drop,  and  do  it  rapidly,  and  not  in 
a  slow  and  negligent  manner,  which  is  sure  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  yield  of  the  cow.  If  any  milk  is  left,  it  is 
re-absorbed  into  the  system,  or  else  becomes  caked,  and 
diminishes  the  tendency  to  secrete  a  full  quantity  after¬ 
wards.  If  gentle  and  mild  treatment  is  observed  and  per¬ 
severed  in,  the  operation  of  milking  appears  to  be  one  of 
pleasure  to  the  animal,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  but  if  an  op¬ 
posite  course  is  pursued — if,  at  every  restless  movement, 
caused,  perhaps,  by  pressing  a  sore  teat,  the  animal  is 
harshly  spoken  to — she  will  be  likely  to  learn  to  kick  as 
a  habit,  and  it  will  lie  difficult  to  overcome  it  afterwards. 
To  induce  quiet  and  readiness  to  give  down  the  milk  free¬ 
ly,  it  is  better  that  the  cow  should  be  fed  at  milking  time 
with  cut  food,  or  roots,  placed  within  her  easy  reach. 
The  same  person  should  milk  the  same  cow  regularly, 
and  not  change  from  one  to  another,  unless  there  is 
special  reasons  for  it. 


.A.  Cure  for  Corns. 


Have  your  shoemaker  make  your  boots  tight  as  you 
can  hear  on  the  lower  part  of  the  instep,  to  keep  your 
foot  from  shoving  forward — tack  a  piece  of  leather  on  the 
last  where  the  corn  comes,  to  raise  it  a  little,  and  your 
corn  will  starve  to  death.  Try  it,  ye  cripples.  It  is  a 
better  remedy  than  chewing  tobacco.  8.  M.  Reynolds. 
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The  property  of  Col.  IVm  H.  Slingerland,  Norman’s  Kill,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Imported  by  Col.  Morris. 
Red  Roan,  calved  Jan  ,  1850 — bred  by  Mr.  Fowle, North  Allerton,  Eng.  Sire  Sir  Leonard  (11)827) — dam 
Elvira  by  Aeolus  (3733)— g  d.  Golden  Pippin  by  Belvidere  2d  (3126)— g.  g.  d.  by  Alive  0 — g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Eclipse  (236)— g  g  g  g  d.  by  Charge’s  Gray  Bull  (872)  g  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  the  Paddock  Bull  (477)  g.  g.  g.  g. 
g.  g.  d.  by  Brown’s  Red  Bull  (97  ) 

Bloom  was  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  at  the  New-York  State  Show  in  1854,  and  is  mother  of  Samuel 
Thorne’s  celebra  ted  heifer  “Glosler’s  Bloom” 


Drainage  Lengthens  the  Season. 

One  beneficial  result  claimed  for  thorough  drainage 
is  that  “  it  lengthens  the  season  for  labor  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  ” — an  “  extension  ”  which  the  crops  and  the  farmer 
needs  as  often  as  the  customer  of  banks  and  brokers. 
That  the  time  required  for  the  “  settling  of  the  soil  ” 
after  the  winter  frost  passes  from  it,  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  its  porous  or  its  retentive  character,  is 
everywhere  known  and  conceded.  The  deep  gravelly 
loam  is  seen  to  be  very  soon  free  from  water,  while  the 
heavy  clay  requires  a  long  time  to  become  fit  for  culti¬ 
vation.  In  the  one  case  the  soil  is  fully  drained — in 
the  other  the  water  mostly  passes  off  by  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  evaporation.  Thorough  drainage  of  the  heavy 
soil  renders  both  alike  in  this  respect,  and  thus  adds 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days  to  time  of  preparation  for  seed¬ 
ing — giving  the  same  increased  time  for  the  growth  of 
the  crops  to  which  the  land  is  devoted. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  various  practical  farmers 
on  this  question,  and  none  more  to  the  point  than  the 
following  :  At  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Boston,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Nourse,  of  Orington,  Me.,  who  was  present,  said 
that  drainage  on  his  farm  “  had  put  his  springy,  cold 
lands  in  good  working  condition  earlier  in  the  season 
than  any  other  in  the  neighborhood.  One  lot  drained 
in  1852  was  in  good  working  condition  as  soon  as  the 
frost  was  out.  Before  drainage,  cattle  could  not  cross 
it  early  in  June  without  miring.  It  enabled  the  later 
as  well  as  the  earlier  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  had 
plowed  ns  late  as  the  20th  of  November.”  Messrs. 
Maxwell  Brothers,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  a  statement  of 
draining  done  on  their  farm  in  1855,  and  which  received 
the  first  premium  of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  say  they  un¬ 


derdrained  one  clayey  lot,  which  previously  “it  was 
quite  impracticable  to  plow  or  cultivate  in  a  wet  time, 
and  consequently  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  in  a  spring 
crop  in  season.”  After  underdraining  “  they  could  cul¬ 
tivate  immediately  after  rains  with  advantage,”  and, 
of  course,  get  in  their  crops  much  more  seasonably  than 
before.  Mr.  Yeomans,  another  Central  New-York  farmer 
and  nurseryman,  states  that  on  his  drained  lands  “  the 
ground  becomes  almost  as  dry  in  two  or  three  days  after 
the  frost  comes  out  in  spring,  or  after  a  heavy  rain,  as 
it  would  do  in  as  many  weeks  before  draining,”  and  the 
frost  leaves  drained  land  at  least  a  week  sooner  than 
that  which  remains  undraiued. 

These  instances  are  surely  enough  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  lost  time,  labor  and  crops  from  late  sowing 
and  planting,  caused  solely  by  waiting  for  “  the  sub¬ 
siding  of  the  waters,”  that  there  is  a  reinedyr  for  this 
evil — a  remedy  not  only  effectual  in  removing  this,  but 
many  other  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  in 
cultivating  retentive  or  springy  soils. 

We  hare  above  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  length¬ 
ening  of  the  time  of  preparation  for  crops,  it  gave,  by 
enabling  earlier  planting  and  sowing,  increased  time  for 
vegetation.  How  important  this  is,  facts  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  farmer  show.  “Ten  days,  frequently,” 
says  the  author  of  Farm  Drainage,  “may  be  the 
security  of  our  corn  crop  against  frost.  In  less  than 
that  time  a  whole  field  passes  from  the  milky  stage, 
when  a  slight  frost  would  ruin  it,  to  the  glazed  stage, 
when  it  is  safe  from  cold,”  and  this  advanced  maturity 
often  decides  the  question  of  profit  for  the  farmer, 
making  from  one-third  to  one-half  difference  in  the  value 
of  his  product  of  Indian  corn.  A  few  days  more  in  the 
early  growth  of  barley,  oats  or  potatoes  will  enable  them 
far  better  to  withstand  the  summer  drouth,  and  thus 
mature  a  larger  and  better  product.  These  few  days, 
and  more,  will  be  given  by  providing  a  ready  exit  for 
the  surplus  water  from  the  soil.  We  may  noi  only  have 
full  time  for  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground,  but 
(in  usual  seasons)  for  the  full  maturing  of  our  crops. 
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Foreign  Editorial  Correspondence. 

Tlie  Highland  Society’s  Show  at  EdeiTbnro. 

Extract  from  Letter  XIII,  giving  an  account  of  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  at  Edinboro : 

A  walk  of  not  more  than  a  mile  carried  us  to  the 
Grounds  of  the  exhibition,  to  reach  which  wo  cross  a 
meadow  adorned  with  numerous  milch  kine  and  small 
children — the  former  out  for  exercise  more  than  for  the 
grazing,  as  they  are  well  fed  and  stabled  at  night ;  the 
latter  apparently  in  charge  of  various  articles  of  apparel, 
from  which  the  sun  is  evaporating  the  last  drops  of  the 
laundress’  suds.  Numerous  pedestrians  are  also  strol¬ 
ling  around,  and  if  we  go  out  on  Thursday  we  shall  find 
multitudes  on  foot  or  in  carriage,  seeking  ingress  to  the 
Show,  or  departure  from  it  Then  we  pass  the  entrance 
gates,  and  are  among  the  implements,  while  stretched 
across  the  whole  field  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  rows  run¬ 
ning  back  from  the  gates  all  those  of  one  kind, — the 
plows,  the  thrashers  or  the  harrows,  for  example — being 
classed  together,  an  arrangement  of  which  manufac¬ 
turers  complain  as  dividing  up  and  separating  their  col¬ 
lections,  although  it  seems  well  to  answer  the  public 
convenience,  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
there  were  about  60  plows,  of  different  kinds,  exhibited, 
including  those  for  general  purposes,  for  trenching  or 
deep  work,  for  subsoiling,  etc.  That  there  were  over  30 
Grubbers  or  Cultivators,  wall  wheels  and  without,  with 
prongs  or  shares  or  teeth,  illustrative  of  the  clean  farm¬ 
ing  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  three  dozen  Pulverizers 
and  Clod  Crushers,  and  nearly  thirty  Harrows  for  heavy 
lands,  or  light,  or  for  covering  seeds,  represented  the 
care  with  which  a  fine  tilth  is  here  so  sedulously  main¬ 
tained.  That  over  40  machines  were  offered  to  put  in 
the  farmer’s  crops — to  broadcast  or  drill  his  grain  ;  to 
sow  his  grass  lands,  and  to  drop  his  turnip  seed,  either 
alone  or  simultaneously  with  some  fertilizer  ;  together 
with  others  specially  intended  for  corn  and  for  beans. 
So  we  .might  go  through  the  whole  list,  which  covers  al¬ 
most  everything,  from  a  liquid  manure  pump  to  a  reap¬ 
ing  machine,  from  a  hay-rake  to  a  thrashing-mill,  from 
sheep  hurdles  to  draining  tools. 

Proceeding  along  the  central  passage  way  between, 
we  are  led  past  a  fountain  to  the  Committee  Rooms  of 
the  Society,  and  thence  through  the  Dairy  shed-on  the 
left,  containing  no  less  than  eighty  samples  of  Butter, 
to  number  one  on  the  cattle  list.  The  first  prize  Short- 
Horn  bull  was  sired  by  “2d  Grand  Duke,”  while  his 
mother  was  sired  by  “  Grand  Duke  the  second  prize 
was  sired  by  “  Captain  Balco  ” — both  names  well  known 
in  our  Short-Horn  annals.  Among  the  bulls  of  1857  I 
liked  the  first  prize  animal,  which  was  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  breeding  ;  in  (hose  of  1858-9  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Co.,  of  Ardorsier,  were  rated  second  for  one  of  Booth 
extraction  from  the  Prince  Consort’s  herd.  Among  the 
cows,  Mr.  Douglass’  “  Venus  de  Medicis  ”  swept  the 
prize  deservedly  ;  she  is  a  fine  example  of  the  breed,  if 
not  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  bred,  and  was  sired  by 
“  Harbinger.”  The  same  gentleman  took  1st  and  2d 
prizes  in  the  heifers  of  1857,  with  The  Lady  and  The 
Maid  of  Athelstane,  the  former  of  which  I  heard  rated 
as  “  the  best  animal  on  the  ground,”  but  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  not  so  successful  in  the  heifer  calves,  which  as 
a  class  I  think  would  scarcely  rank  as  extraordinarily 
good.  As  a  whole,  this  part  of  the  exhibition  would 
compare  favorably,  perhaps,  with  that  I  hope  to  see  next 
October  in  Alban y,  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  some 
animals  fully  capable  of  creditable  competition  in  any 
of  the  classes  on  the  field  this  week. 

It  is  general  with  us  to  consider  the  Polled  Black 
Scotch  ca  ttle  as  all  of  one  sort,  but  two  breeds  are  re¬ 
cognised  here — the  Galloway ,  with  coarser  bone  and 
longer  hair,  and  the  Augus  or  Aberdeen,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Short- Horn, 
weighing  well  at  an  early  age,  often  very  nice  in  qual¬ 
ity,  and  made  up  symmetrically  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
profitably  for  the  butcher.  The  two  breeds  appear  like 


the  same  thing — with  the  difference  that  might  arise  by 
one’s  having  been  suffered  to  go  for  many  generations 
without  much  shelter,  and  exposed  to  a  far  less  favora¬ 
ble  climate,  while  the  other  has  been  carefully  bred  and 
protected,  nurtured  on  rich  pasturage,  and  never  suffer¬ 
ed  to  lack  for  food  or  warmth.  Some  of  the  specimens 
of  it  on  the  ground — perhaps  the  first  prize  yearling 
heifer  furnishes  the  best  example — if  transmuted  t 
a  roan  and  adorned  with  horns,  would  ha  ve  been  nearly 
all  that  the  lover  of  the  Short-Horn  could  wish.  I  had  no 
idea  that  so  much  had  been  accomplished  toward  the 
perfection  of  the  breed,  and  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  there  is  certainly  not  more  than  a  few  months  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  the  Augus  and  the  Short-IIorn  are 
respectively  ready  for  slaughter.  Mr.  Bowie  of  Ar¬ 
broath,  who  has  stood  at  the  head  of  breeders  in  this 
class  for  some  time  back,  told  me  of  having  killed  a 
bull  at  4  years  and  4  months  old,  which  weighed  for  the 
four  quarters  and  the  fat,  2,100  pounds;  he  only  exhi¬ 
bited  this  year  a  single  bull,  a  two  year  old,  which  came 
out  second  in  his  class,  although  the  one  to  which  the 
judges  gave  precedence  has  been  criticised  since  the 
decision  as  unworthy  of  it,  both  privately  and  in  one  or 
more  of  the  newspaper  reports. 

The  Galloways  are  undoubtedly  hardier  than  their 
more  high  bred  brethren  ;  we  have  had  at  some  of  our 
exhibitions  quite  fair  specimens  of  the  breed,  brought 
over  by  Canadian  gentlemen.  They  make  good  beef, 
but  must  be  a  little  longer  in  the  operation ;  they  have 
been  found  to  make  a  good  cross  for  feeding  purposes 
with  the  Short-Horn,  giving  the  progeny  the  power  of 
“roughing  it”  a  little  better,  perhaps,  in  exchange  lor 
the  earlier  maturity  and  disposition  to  take  on  flesh 
which  it  gets  from  the  other  side. 

Still  more  shaggy  and  curly  haired  than  the  Gallo¬ 
way,  coming  from  a  bleaker  and  ruggeder  district,  less 
in  stature  and  long  in  horn,  generally  1  think  a  kind  of 
dark  brown  in  color — come  the  West  Highlanders — pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  beef,  which  is  their  main  object,  but 
also  often  quite  large  milkers,  I  was  told.  It  is  said 
that  this  breed  was  falling  out  of  notice,  but  the  present 
show  should  have  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  its 
merits  for  such  localities  as  cannot  well  support  the 
more  tender  and  dainty  races. 

Of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  some  of  the  bulls  were  really 
good  animals — as  for  instance  the  first  prize  in  the  aged 
class,  which  had  received  similar  honors  at  the  Glasgow 
shows,  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  younger  classes. 
The  first  prize  cow  was  also  the  one  which  held  the  same 
place  at  Glasgow  this  year,  and  was  considered  at  both 
shows.  “  a  singularly  fine  first  class  specimen  of  the 
breed.”  The  Ayrshires  are  so  widely  known  with  us, 
that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  refer  to  their  milk  giving 
propensitieSj  but  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
I  infer  that  they  are  coming  more  into  request  now 
than  heretofore,  and  that  more  attention  than  ever  is 
given  to  rendering  them  good  for  dairy  purposes. 

As  to  sheep,  I  may  refer  to  a  difference  which  has 
been  already  noted  I  think  in  my  letters,  between  the 
Leicesters  shown  by  different  breeders,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  size— a  difference  which  brings  the  judicial  decis¬ 
ions  of  the  show  grounds  into  conflict  with  the  opinions 
of  those  whose  preferences  chance  run  in  another  chan¬ 
nel.  It  extends  to  the  character  of  the  wool  as  well  as 
to  the  make  of  the  animal,  and  as  it  is  unknown  which 
the  judges  at  any  show  may  look  upon  as  the  type  best 
to  be  retained,  the  breeder  who  wishes  to  be  a  prize 
taker,  is  at  loss  to  determine  whether  to  introduce  more 
of  the  English  southerly  blood,  or  to  stick  to  the  border- 
bred  sheep,  which  has  perhaps  a  tinge  of  other  blood  at 
bottom,  although  unacknowledged.  The  Black-faced 
sheep,  whose  heads  are  singularly  mottled  of  jet  black 
mingled  with  while,  are  a  quite  important  breed,  and 
make  excellent  mutton  ;  next  to  the  Cheviots,  they  are 
the  most  commonly  seen  through  the  country. 

There  was  much  to  attract  attention  in  the  long  range 
of  Clydesdale  horse  stalls  so  much,  indeed,  that,  not 
having  examined  them  when  the  grounds  were  less 
densely  filled  on  Wednesday,  I  found  the  crowd  so  great 
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on  Thursday  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting 
near  their  stalls.  They  appear  to  have  somewhat  more 
life  than  the  Suffolks,  and  to  be  a  little  less  inclined  to 
take  on  fat.  AVhether  our  hot  climate  would  disagree 
with  these  heavy  animals,  as  seems  to  be  rather  the 
common  impression,  I  am  unable  to  tell,  but  I  think  the 
best  draft  horses  in  our  cities  are  verging  much  towards 
the  Clydesdale  type,  and  the  demand  for  it  I  should 
consider  thus  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a  trial  in  thrashing,  five  ma¬ 
chines  being  tested  with  wheat,  and  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  largest  of  them  was  “  extraordinary,” 
says  an  unofficial  but  highly  accomplished  reporter — 
“  about  50  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  an  hour  being  finish¬ 
ed  for  market— the  separation  of  straw,  chaff,  &c,,  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  neatest  possible  manner.”  To  do  this 
probably  requires  a  six  or  eight  horse  power  engine. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  there  was  a  trial 
on  grass  land,  when  Allen’s  mowing  machine,  made  by 
Burgess  &  hey,  cut  well.  Hay  rakes  were  also  tested, 
and  a  part  of  the  field  plowed  for  the  purpose,  afforded 
room  for  experiments  with  the  harrows,  pulverizers, 
grubbers,  Ac.,  entered  for  competition.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  Anderson,  chemist  to  the  Society,  delivered  a  Lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Feeding  of  Stock  as  a  branch  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  it,  had  I  known 
that  it  was  to  be  given,  for  I  have  since  been  told  that 
it  was  eminently  practical,  sound  and  reasonable. 

As  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  week,  which  should  not 
be  lost  to  republican  readers,  the  faithful  chronicler 
could  not  overlook  the  duty  of  mentioning  that  the  future 
sovereign  (should  Providence  so  order  it)  of  that  Great 
Empire  which  has  so  long  embraced  the  world  with  its 
territories,  ships  and  manufactures — twice  “  honored  ” 
the  Show  ground  with  a  visit  on  horseback.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  a  slight  “  laddie,”  with  a  pleasant  expres¬ 
sion,  and  quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanor.  I  observed 
that  in  lifting  his  hat  to  respond  to  the  salutations  of 
those  around  him,  that  useful  article  of  shelter  was  ele¬ 
vated  very  perpendicularly,  and  I  did  nut  observe  that 
either  the  head  thus  uncovered,  or  the  neck  beneath  it, 
condescended  to  the  slightest  possible  forward  or  down¬ 
ward  inclination.  It  was  not  ungracefully  done,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  suppose  it  contrary  to  etiquette  that  the 
royal  bow,  although  a  matter  of  politeness  as  an  ac- 
knowldgment ,  should  become  in  the  most  remote  de¬ 
gree  the  symbol  of  an  obeisance.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  pursuing  his  studies  at  Holyrood  Castle 
for  some  time  back ;  he  is  said  to  resemble  his  mother 
very  much,  which  I  can  easily  believe,  although  I  have 
not  seen  her,  from  the  fact  that  his  profile  is  almost  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  Queen’s,  as  officially  portray¬ 
ed  and  impressed  upon  that  most  burdensome  coin  of 
the  realm,  the  copper  penny.  He  was  received  by  the 
people  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  occasionally  an 
instance  of  which  was  a  little  amusing — one  motherly 
old  lady  who  pressed  forward  to  get  a  good  view,  whom 
I  happened  to  be  near,  and  whose  voice  was  inversely 
in  proportion,  as  regarded  volume,  to  her  matronly  per¬ 
son, — ceased  not  to  cry  a  shrill  “  Hooray,”  as  long  as 
he  was  in  sight,  no  matter  whether  there  was  any  other 
acclamations  or  not.  I  moreover  overheard  more  than 
one  of  the  numerous  younger  ladies  on  the  ground  stout¬ 
ly  declaring  that  she,  individually  and  particularly,  was 
herself  the  unmistakable  and  only  person  in  the  crowd 
to  whom  the  royal  hat  was  raised  in  passing  that  part 
of  the  ground.  All  this,  however,  is  very  pardon¬ 
able,  it  a  weakness  it  shows,  and  I  hear  everywhere 
expressions  of  affectionate  loyalty  and  respect  toward 
Her  Majesty,  whose  success  in  uniting  the  hearts  of  her 
people  in  support  of  her  throne  and  family,  certainly 
goes  either  to  prove  herself  a  clever  and  sensiblo  as  well 
as  a  good  woman,  or  else  to  show  that  what  we  may  call 
the  11  bump  ”  of  reverence  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  is 
very  prominent  in  British  heads. 

The  Banquet  or  dinner  of  the  Society  took  place 
Wednesday  evening.  The  Duke  of  Atholl  presided, 
dressed  in  his  Highland  costume  complete,  with  the  star 


of  the  Thistle  on  his  breast.  There  were  also  present 
the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buccleuch,  and  many  others 
of  high  rank  in  life,  or  whose  assistance  the  Society  had 
received  as  Judges,  or  who  came  merely  as  lookers  on 
and  partakers,— so  that  altogether  perhaps  more  than 
two  hundred  were  present.  1  was  quite  interested  in 
the  proceedings  and  the  speeches,  and  the  whole  seem¬ 
ed  a  very  good  method  of  promoting  good  feeling  and 
mutual  courtesy.  It  would  not  be  of  interest  so  far 
away  to  go  through  with  the  toasts  that  were  drank, 
and  the  responses  that  were  made.  The  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  answering  on  behalf  of  the  “  Successful  Com¬ 
petitors,”  gave  quite  a  sketch  of  his  own  ill-success  for 
sometime,  and  of  his  perseverance  until  he  had  lately 
quite  reversed  the  fortune  of  other  days.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  responded  for  “  The  Army,”  when  he  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  49  years  ago  he  was  a  soldier  with  Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  Peninsula.  On  both  occasions  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  audience,  but  no 
more  than  was  also  shown  for  his  grace,  the  presiding 
officer,  or  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  last  of  whom  ap¬ 
pears  especially  to  be  quite  a  hard  worker  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

The  managers  of  the  evening  had  done  mo  tho  honor 
to  call  for  an  American  response  to  the  last  toast  but 
one  upon  the  list— “  the  Strangers.”  The  fact  that  tho 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  is  now  just  75  years 
old,  and  the  parent,  I  believe,  of  similar  associations 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  offering  the  congratulations  of  our  own  Society 
upon  the  long  and  useful  career  her  Scotch  prototype 
has  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
example  thus  placed  before  the  agriculturists  of  other 
lands  might  be  well  and  wisely  imitated. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  should  like  to  say  both  in 
relation  to  this  and  the  other  exhibitions  I  have  atten- 
ted,  now  that  they  are  all  concluded.  I  shall  endeavor, 
when  opportunity  offers,  to  give  some  notices  of  parti¬ 
cular  implements,  and  a  little  fuller  description  of  some 
of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

Extracts  from  Letter  XIV  : 

The  Irrigated  Meadows  near  Edinburgh. 

After  the  Highland  Society’s  Show  of  which  I  last 
wrote,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Robert  Russell, 
Esn.,  whose  tour  four  or  five  years  since  in  the  United 
States,  resulted  in  a  most  interesting  narrative  embrac¬ 
ing  particularly  our  agricultural  and  climatic  peculiar¬ 
ities,  and  who  at  home  is  both  an  industrious  author  and 
a  careful  thinker  upon  these  subjects,  as  well  as  a  close 
observer  of  nature.  He  was  kind  enough  to  point  out 
to  me  some  of  the  famous  Edinboro  meadows,  which 
rent  all  the  way  from  £10  or  £15  per  acre  for  those 
nearest  the  sea,  up  to  double  these  prices  for  others 
preferable  in  condition  and  locality.  I  was  always  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  any  grass  crops  could  be  worth 
a  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  acre  for  each  year’s 
yield,  until  I  learned  that  the  Edinboro  milkmen  still 
retain  the  singular  impression  so  utterly  obsolete  with 
their  New-York  brethren,  that  the  cow  does  require  a 
portion  of  green  sustenance  in  addition  to  the  distillery 
slops  or  other  food  she  receives,  and  that  they  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  healthy  quality  of  her  milk, 
and  to  rendering  her  own  life  a  decent  and  comfortable 
one,  to  supply  her  with  what  her  natural  tastes  and  even 
her  very  existence  for  any  length  of  time,  seem  so  pos¬ 
itively  to  necessitate. 

The  “  rent,”  then,  of  the  Edinboro  meadows  is  the 
price  at  which  the  crop  of  grass  for  the  ensuing  season 
is  bid  off  at  auction  at  its  commencement  in  the  spring 
— the  bidder  cutting  for  himself  from  time  to  time  as 
the  grass  is  wanted  for  use,  and  feeding  it  green  to  the 
cows,  which  are  either  confined,  or  allowed  during  the 
day-time  to  range  for  exercise  on  some  of  the  higher 
non-irrigated  lands  near  the  city.  From  a  report  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  since,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Russell,  I  find  that  up  to  the  date  of  its 
issue,  1852,  there  were  about  325  aores  to  the  southeast 
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of  the  place  which  had  been  brought  under  irrigation  in 
parts  from  time  to  time,  about  13  more  on  the  north- 
cast.  and  nearly  40  on  the  west.  Of  the  first,  which  are 
known  as  the  Craigentinny  meadows,  say  225  acres  had 
then  been  in  existence  probably  60  years  ;  this  soil  is 
“  a  hard  clay,”  and  its  “  laying  out,  levelling,  gutters 
and  sluices  ”  are  estimated  to  have  cost  £12*  per  acre, 
[English  or  Imperial,]  but  it  is  added  that  the  operations 
were  performed  “  piecemeal  and  in  a  very  irregular 
manner  ”  In  1826,  thirty-eight  acres,  a  mere  series 
of  sand  hills  and  beach,  without  any  soil  at  all,” 
were  added,  costing  £700  for  laying  out,  the  ground 
having  been  very  rough,  and  the  work  consequently 
more  expensive.  This  part  was  before  wholly  worth¬ 
less,  and  all  the  soil  it  has  at  present  is  due  to  the 
action  and  the  deposits  of  the  sewage  water.  The 
remaining  62  acres  are  above  the  level  of  the  “  Foul 
Burn  ”  or  stream  of  sewage  used  for  irrigating,  and 
the  cost  of  bringing  this  part  into  form,  varied  from 
about  £5  to  £24  per  acre,  averaging  nearly  £12;  a 
steam  engine  already  on  the  farm  was  taken  to  raise 
the  water  by  means  of  pumps  15  feet,  and  then  an  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  had  to  be  incurred  of  upwards  of  £1,000 
in  the  construction  of  a  passage  500  yards  for  the 
sewage  water  to  reach  the  pumps.  The  interest  on  all 
this  capital,  allowing  7§  per  cent,  in  order  to  cover  de¬ 
preciation,  and  the  cost  of  wages  and  fuel  for  224  days 
in  the  year,  is  estimated  to  amount,  for  these  high  level 
meadows,  to  about  £4  6s.  per  acre,  say  $21,  while  the 
sea  meadows  cost  rather  less  than  $10,  and  the  older 
and  larger  part  only  about  $7,  in  both  cases  including 
working  expenses  and  interest.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  Foul  Burn  discharges  about  220  cubic  feet  per 
minute  ;  and  the  water,  when  running  upon  the  land,  is 
flowing  both  night  and  day,  so  that  the  period  of  irriga¬ 
tion  during  the  year  is  equal  to  224  days  of  12  hours 
each,  and  the  enormous  quantity  is  distributed  equal  to 
66  inches  depth  over  the  whole  area  on  which  the  pumps 
are  used,  and  probably  about  5  feet  over  the  remainder. 

Over  these  lower  meadows  the  water  is  carried  in 
channels  following  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  or  in 
some  cases  the  land  is  laid  off  in  “  panes  ”  of  half  a 
Scotch  acre  each,  a  “feeder”  bringing  the  water  to 
each  “  pane  ”  or  plot,  and  the  latter  plan,  although  at 
first  more  costly,  is  said  to  have  been  found  preferable 
in  practice.  But  1  think  that  on  a  part  of  the  irrigated 
meadows  we  saw,  the  distribution  was  effected  by  means 
of  pipes  and  hydrants  with  hose  attached— a  method 
more  economical  of  the  water,  where  economy  in  this 
respect  is  important. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  eight  months  of  grass-cut¬ 
ting  will  keep  ten  cows  per  Scotch  acre,  (equal  to  eight 
cows  per  English  acre,)  and  this  fact  will  enable  the 
farmer  or  dairyman,  with  us,  to  determine  the  price  he 
could  afford  to  pay  for  the  crop  cut  during  the  period  in 
question.  The  cows  are  stated  to  receive,  beside  the 
grass,  distilling  refuse,  costing  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  each  per  week.  The  fertility  produced  is 
entirely  extrinsic,  it  is  remarked ;  that  is,  both  the 
heavy  clay  and  the  farms  sea- ward  would  be  entirely 
or  almost  sterile  without  the  application,  while  with  it, 
the  older  the  meadow  the  better  it  apparently  becomes. 
Four,  or  sometimes  five,  times  is  the  field  mown,  and  it 
is,  I  believe,  irrigated  after  each  mowing,  and  several 
times  during  the  winter  season — 14  days  (and  nights) 
being  sufficient  to  go  once  over  the  325  Craigentinney 
acres.  It  requires  two  hands  to  turn  the  water  off  and 
on,  and  this  is  the  only  expense  on  the  low-levels  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  except  keeping  the  channels  clear; 
the  refuse  taken  out  to  effect  the  latter  object,  is  valued 
as  a  manure,  for  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  its  re¬ 
moval.  Occasionally  turnips  and  potatoes  are  grown 
upon  these  lands,  although  Italian  ryegrass  is  the  main 
crop.  Mr.  Bryce,  the  resident  manager,  at  the  time  of 
the  report  referred  to,  thought  the  sewage  refuse  to 

*A  pound  sterling  (£)  may  be  computed  at  $5,  which 
is  near  enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sums  expressed  in 
this  paragragh. 


exert  a  more  permanent  effect  upon  crops  than  guano. 
He  had  then  a  crop  of  turnips  growing,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  about  19  loads  to  the  acre,  together  with  12  or 
13  of  farm-yard  litter,  and  the  land  had  had  a  dressing 
of  the  liquid  before  they  were  sown.  This  crop  was 
“  very  fine,”  and  was  expected  to  realize  £20  per  acre  ; 
the  land  would  be  good  for  a  fine  crop  of  barley  the 
next  year,  and  was  then  to  be  put  down  in  grass,  both 
without  further  solid  manure,  which  Mr.  B.  would  not 
have  attempted  had  guano  been  applied  in  lieu  of  the 
sewage. 

The  facts  I  have  given  will  be  enough,  perhaps,  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  of  these  highly- 
rented  meadows,  for  those  unacquainted  with  its  details. 
I  could  have  wished,  however,  had  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  permitted,  to  have  investigated  the  matter  a 
little  more  carefully  as  it  stands  at  present.  The  ave¬ 
rage  rent  of  the  Craigentinney  meadows,  was  over  £16 
per  English  acre  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  has  somewhat  increased  since;  some  of 
the  best  nearly  doubling  this  figure.  But  the  question 
of  irrigation  is  one  that  will  require  a  further  letter, 
and  I  shall  hope  then  to  recur  once  more  to  the  modes 
here  practiced,  and  the  results  attained. 

Fenton  Darns  and  Hnlton. 

My  next  visit  was  at  Fenton  Barns,  the  farm  of  Geo. 
Hope,  Esq.,  in  East  Lothian,  who  is  justly  esteemed  a 
prominently  successful  farmer,  in  a  district  where  agri¬ 
culture  is  in  a  very  advanced  state,  and  whose  system 
of  operations  deserves  a  more  detailed  and  careful  ac¬ 
count  than  time  will  now  allow.  But  there  is  too  much 
that  is  interesting  in  the  locality  to  pass  it  by  without 
a  w'ord.  In  promising  hereafter  as  full  a.  description  as 
possible  of  Mr.  H.’s  ways  of  management,  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  they  are  eminently  of  that  kind 
which  puts  money  into  the  pocket  instead  of  taking  it 
out,  and  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  real  gist  of  all  farm 
economy.  This  region  is  not  one  in  which  the  four 
course  or  Norfolk  rotation  is  strictly  followed,  although 
its  theory  furnishes  the  general  outline  of  operation,  so 
to  speak.  I  had  before  seen  examples  of  its  unvaried 
employment;  here  I  came  to  where  it  meets  with 
numerous  modifications,  and  I  have  since  visited  dairy 
districts  in  which  it  is  scarcely  recognized  at  all. 

A  pleasant  walk  inland  from  Largo  station,  it  is  to 
Halton,*  the  residence  of  Mr.  Russell,  senior,  at  whose 
farm  I  found  that  modern  innovation,  the  reaping  ma¬ 
chine,  in  preparation  for  action— a  new  specimen  of 
Burgess  <fc  Key’s  McCormick  being  just  on  the  launch 
for  its  trial  trip  in  the  ripe  “corn.”  *  *  *  The  farm  at 
Halton  is  about  370  acres  in  extent,  and  I  understood 
that  it  was  customary  to  keep  three  or  four  hundred 
sheep  through  the  winter,  and  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  summer,  while  about  fifty  cattle  are  also  fed. 
The  general  rotation  upon  the  heavier  lands,  is  one  of 
six  years — for  example,  1,  wheat;  2,  clover;  3,  oats; 
4,  beans  ;  5,  wheat  again,  and  6,  either  a  fallow  or  a 
turnip  crop,  before  beginning  the  same  round  a  second 
time.  On  the  lighter  lands  this  course  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  seven  years  by  keeping  the  clover  or  grass  for 
two  successive  crops. 

Flax  Dressing  Mill. 

We  had  a  fine  drive  in  the  afternoon.  One  hears 
from  open  doors  and  windows,  in  the  villages  through 
which  it  carried  us,  the  sound  of  the  weaver’s  shuttle, 
for  in  this  and  some  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  hand- 
loom  is  not  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  visited 
an  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  the  flax  in  the 
straw,  so  that  it  can  be  converted  into  yarn  and  linen 
by  the  village,  or  other  and  larger  manufacturers.  In 
the  former  ease,  the  fabric  produced  is  bought  up  by 
houses  extensively  engaged  in  the  trado,  and  sold  in 

*It  was  in  a  defile  which  the  road  here  skirts  that  I 
saw  that  sight  common  enough  in  many  parts  of  our  own 
country,  but  sufficiently  rare  here  to  be  perhaps  worthy 
of  remark — a  saw  mill  at  work  with  waterpower.  Both 
the  timber  to  saw  and  the  descent  to  give  power  are  very 
“  scarce  articles,”  generally  through  Great  Britain. 
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quantities  for  export  or  home  consumption.  I  was  told 
that  the  expense  of  manufacturing  is  not  very  widely 
different,  as  between  the  power  loom  and  the  hand—  the 
former,  however,  having  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  work  up  much  larger  quantities  in  a  given  time, 
and  admitting  of  better  command  over  markets,  so  that 
it  is  by  degrees  superseding  the  ways  of  the  fathers. 
At  the  mill  we  visited,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  son  of 
my  host,  they  were  making  an  .extension  of  buildings 
and  machinery,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  works  were 
going  forward.  They  buy  the  flax,  as  I  have  intima¬ 
ted,  in  the  straw,  from  those  who  raise  it,  and  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  steep  enough  during  the  season  favorable  for 
this  operation,  to  last  for  the  winter’s  work,  when  the 
weather  is  too  wet  to  dry  the  rotted  stems.  There  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  pits  of  different  widths,  6  feet  deep 
and  22  feet  long,  in  which  the  steeping  process  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  After  it  is  completed,  to  accomplish  which 
considerable  experience  and  good  judgment  are  requi¬ 
site,  in  regard  to  the  time  occupied— the  stems  are 
passed  between  very  heavy  iron  roller's,  with  jets  of 
water  playing  on  them,  after  which  washing  and  squeez¬ 
ing,  they  are  spread  upon  the  ground,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  open  atmosphere  for  a  period 
averaging,  perhaps,  12  or  15  days,  but  varying  much 
in  different  cases.  The  straw  is  then  in  a  state  to  be 
stacked  for  use  as  required.  A  breaking  machine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fluted  rollers  running  together  like  the  teeth 
in  cog  wheels,  next  loosens  and  separates  the  fibre,  and 
detaches  a  part  of  the  extraneous  material  still  remain¬ 
ing.  The  hatehelling  succeeds,  handfulls  of  the  flax, 
as  it  comes  from  the  breaker,  being  held  against  a 
smooth  wooden  upright,  and  the  long  arms  or  beaters 
projecting  from  a  revolving  shaft,  strike  it  one  after 
another,  clearing  away  the  tow  and  further  reducing 
the  fibre.  The  price  paid  for  the  straw  runs  from  £2 
per  ton  upwards,  and  is  sometimes  as  high  as  £5  for  the 
best,  although  £4  is  more  usual 

Mr.  Lawson’s  Stealing  and  Farm. 

The  stop  I  made  first  was  at  King’s  Kettle  station, 
and  a  few  moments’  walk  carried  me  to  the  finely  situ¬ 
ated  residence  of  Mr.  Lawson,  who  is  scarcely  a  fair 
example  of  economical  practice  I  am  afraid,  for  I  learn 
that  he  conducts  his  240  acre  farm  rather  with  a  view 
to  recreation  than  for  any  purpose  of  pecuniary  profit. 
Among  the  complete  and  substantial,  the  convenient 
and  labor-saving  steadings  I  have  seen,  none  can  I  call 
superior  to  the  buildings  upon  this  estate.  The  particu¬ 
lars  in  their  construction,  of  arrangement  and  dimen¬ 
sion,  my  visit  was  too  hurried  to  allow  of  obtaining,  but 
they  will  be  worth  the  publication  most  amply  if  I  am 
favored  with  them  hereafter. 

Like  most  other  farmsteads  of  the  present  day  in 
Scotland,  the  one  under  consideration  is  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  everything,  I  believe,  within  and  without, 
is  of  stone.  The  divisions  between  the  stalls  are  large 
thick  slabs,  and  each  has  its  water  trough  with  supply 
from  a  faucet  of  its  own,  while  the  arrangements  for 
feeding  are  so  calculated  as  to  save  labor  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Beyond  the  engine  of  six-horse  power,  and  the 
thrashing  apparatus  are  close  at  hand,  and  the  liquids 
from  the  stalls  are  of  course  duly  carried  away  into  a 
proper  receptacle,  which  is  no  less  than  70  feet  long,  12 
wide  and  ten  or  eleven  in  depth,  all  of  stone,  with  a 
gage  rod  aud  index  showing  the  quantity  the  tank  con¬ 
tains.  A  pump  worked  by  the  engine  is  affixed,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  water  surface  within  of  course  indicates 
the  quantity  drawn  out  for  the  irrigation  of  several  ad¬ 
joining  fields  Five  pair  of  horses  are  employed  to  work 
the  farm,  and  the  buildings  accommodate  60  head  of 
cattle.  Mr.  L.  uses  the  following  succession  of  crops  as 
a  general  rule  :  1,  grass;  2,  oats  ;  3,  turnips;  4,  wheat; 
5,  barley,  and  6,  grass  again  on  the  lighter  lands,  when 
it  is  mowed  one  year  and  pastured  the  next,  but  on  the 
heavier  soils  the  course  is  only  a  5  year  one.  The  rent 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  about  fifty  shillings  per 
acre,  (say  $12.)  Last  year,  as  in  other  localities,  the 
grain  crops  were  very  fine,  some  of  the  wheat  and  bar¬ 


ley  here  yielding  56  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  L.  had  trav¬ 
elled  in  the  United  States,  and  in  speaking  of  the  heavy 
Clydesdale  horses, of  which  all  this  partof  Scotland  affords 
many  good  examples,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  greater  heat  of  our  cli¬ 
mate  as  some  of  our  lighter  breeds,  although  a  cross 
might  not  unlikely  have  a  beneficial  effect.  He  com¬ 
mented  upon  our  neglect  of  manures,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  hoped  ever}’  day  was  bringing  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect.  In  his  rotation  the  green  crops 
all  receive  some  application,  and  indeed  the  barley  also, 
for  the  grass  is  sown  with  it 

More  of  Fifcdilre  Farming—1'  Park  Hill.” 

The  farm  that  bears  this  name  embraces  five  or  six 
hundred  acres  of  land  running  nearly  two  miles  along 
the  water’s  edge,  and  back  from  it  a  little  way  upon  the 
adjacent  hill-sides.  A  seven  year  rotation  is  common 
here,  consisting  of,  1,  wheat;  2,  barley,  the  ground  re¬ 
ceiving  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure;  3,  grass,  the 
seeds  having  been  sown  among  the  barley  ;  4,  oats;  5, 
potatoes  or  beans,  for  which  crops  manure  is  again  ap¬ 
plied  ;  6  wheat,  often  manured,  and,  lastly  turnips, 
which  of  course  are  treated  with  fertilizers.  Some  of 
the  heavy  lands,  w  hich  are  a  stiff  clay,  have  been  quite 
effectually  drained,  I  was  told,  by  digging  first  a  sim¬ 
ple  ditch  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches ;  then  with  a 
spade  perhaps  two  inches  wide  at  its  lowest  end  and 
not  much  more  at  top,  a  spit  is  taken  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch  cleanly  and  carefully,  as  this  is  to  form 
the  channel  for  the  water.  The  original  ditch  being 
broader  than  this  channel,  shoulders  of  earth  are  left  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  they  receive  and  support  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  flat  stones,  on  which,  after  a  layer  of  straw  or 
similar  material  to  aid  in  keeping  out  the  wash,  the 
earth  is  again  filled  in.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland, 
the  grain  is  sown  more  commonly  broadcast  than  is  the 
case  in  England,  and  experience  has  shown,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  “  benefits  of  drilling  are  more  marked  in  poor 
soils  than  in  rich,  on  light  than  heavy  land,  in  dry  cli¬ 
mates  than  in  moist.”  Where  the  surface  is  less  hilly, 
moreover,  machines  can  of  course  work  to  better  advan¬ 
tage. 

Both  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  the  women  and 
children  do  a  far  larger  share  of  the  agricultural  work 
than  one  is  quite  prepared  to  expect,  although  he  may 
often  have  heard  the  fact  alluded  to.  Many  operations 
are  performed  by  the  job,  one  man  taking  it  at  such  a  rate 
of  payment,  and  occupying  his  own  family  if  he  has  one, 
or  engaging  otherwise  a  sufficient  force  of  females,  or 
of  boys  and  girls,  as  the  case  may  requiro,  to  enable 
him  to  complete  it  most  economically.  For  example, 
here  the  reaping  is  done  for  twelve  shillings  sterling 
per  acre,  (say  $3  )  paid  to  the  man  who  binds  the 
sheaves,  and  who  has  five  women  under  his  superin¬ 
tendence  who  do  the  cutting  with  sickles  or  hooks  as 
they  are  more  generally  termed.  Ordinary  labor  costs 
about  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  perhaps  £18  or  £20 
per  year  for  hired  men  receiving  their  subsistence 
wholly  or  partly. 

Fifeshire  contained  in  1S56,  nearly  two  thousand  “oc¬ 
cupant”  farmers,  whose  arable  land  averaged  to  each 
114  acres,  showing  a  larger  extent  of  land  individually 
farmed,  than  is  the  case  in  the  rest  of  Scotland — the 
average  for  the  whole  country  being  a  fraction  less  than 
83  acres  to  a  holding,  of  land  under  rotation.  In  Fife, 
too,  a  larger  proportion  is  in  white  crops,  being  46  per 
cent,  or  nearly  one  half,  which  is  seven  or  eight  per  et. 
more  than  the  proportion  the  country  through.  Of  this 
46  per  cent,  about  a  third  is  wheat,  a  fifth  barley,  and 
two-fifths  oats — which  latter  is  a  favorite  grain  as  the 
world  is  well  aware,  wherever  the  Scotchman  breakfasts 
on  “porridge”  or  sups  on  “cakes.”  Of  the  other  54 
per  cent  of  arable  land,  there  was  more  than  half  in 
grass,  about  one-fourth  in  turnips,  one-seventh  in  pota¬ 
toes,  while  mangolds,  beans  and  peas,  cabbages,  &c.,  are 
all  cultivated  in  quite  a  small  way,  and  on  less  than  one 
acre  in  a  hundred  was  the  old  practice  of  summer  fal¬ 
lowing  still  adhered  to.  The  average  production,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  statictics  of  1856,  was  about  27  bushels 
wheat,  33  barley,  37  oats,  30  of  beans  or  peas,  13  tons 
turnips,  and  nearly  2£  tons  potatoes.  But  the  crops  are 
stated  to  have  “suffered  from  exposure”  that  year  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  quite  seriously.  To  work  the 
land,  about  four  horses  to  a  hundred  acres  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Extracts  from  Letter  XY  : 

System  off  Commutation. 

It  is  the  British  theory  of  ownership  in  land,  that  all 
proprietors  hold  of  the  Crown,  and  that  as  tenants  they 
should  pay  a  formal  rent  as  a  mark  of  fealty  or  homage 
In  some  cases  exemption  has  been  acquired  by  a  single 
exploit  or  payment,  or  otherwise  obtained,  but  the  old 
law  is  still,  in  many  cases,  enforced,  subjecting  an  estate 
to  a  certain  contribution  in  kind,  or  the  owner  of  it  to 
certain  personal  service.  The  author  of  “  Waverly  ” 
good  humoredly  satirizes,  in  that  novel,  the  latter  mode 
of  expressing  one’s  sense  of  loyal  dependence.  To  the 
former— the  payment  of  a  small  tax  in  kind,  or  rather 
to  the  Scottish  way,  by  which  an  equivalent  of  that  tax 
is  determined  in  money,  we  owe  very  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  the  prices  of  grain,  for  a  period  embracing, 
1  think,  about  two  hundred  years.  Perhaps  a  third  of 
the  farmers  in  a  parish,  are  summoned  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  during  the  last  week  in  February  or  the  first  three 
weeks  in  March,  to  send  in  a  sworn  schedule  of  the  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  they  have  sold  since  the  last  harvest, 
with  the  prices  received  for  the  same.  The  average  of 
all  the  prices  is  taken,  and  constitutes  the  standard  by 
which  payments  to  the  government  are  that  year  com¬ 
muted  from  grain  into  money. 

Use  of  tlie  Word  11  Corn.” 

And  speaking  of  grain,  reminds  me  that  if  I  had 
a  Dictionary  in  my  travelling  library,  as  unfortunately 
I  have  not,  I  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  origin 
and  etymology  of  the  word  corn  ;  for  I  have  remarked 
this  peculiarity  in  its  use,  that  although  signifying  and 
employed  here  in  a  general  way  to  express  grain  of 
any  kind,  still  it  seems  to  appropriate  itself,  in  each  loca¬ 
lity,  peculiarly  to  that  kind  of  grain  which  is  there  most 
common  or  most  important.  For  example,  with  us' 
“  corn  ”  signifies  maize,  and  has  come  to  have  this  sig¬ 
nification  exclusively;  but  in  England  if  a  farmer  says 
that  his  next  crop  in  such  a  field  is  to  be  “  corn,”  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  means  wheat ,  while  if 
a  Scotchman  chances  to  make  the  same  remark,  you 
will  understand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  refers  to 
oats.  In  some  parts  of  England,  too,  the  word  “  beast,” 
which  we  apply  to  one  kind  of  domestic  animal,  almost 
as  much  as  to  any  other,  is  limited  to  the  bovine  race, 
and  our  term  “cattle,”  is  extended  in  its  signification 
to  cover  both  horses  and  neat-stock,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  swine. 


Excursion  to  tlie  Highlands. 

Such  comparisons  as  to  the  use  of  language  or  any 
other  subject  of  thought,  may  occupy  the  mind  while  we 
are  carried  over  the  rails  from  .Stirling  to  Callender,  for 
we  shall  only  have  an  unsatisfactory  glimpse,  in  passing, 
of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  Cathedral  of  Duinblane,  “  the 
banner’d  towers  of  Donne,”  the  waters  of  Ardoch  and 
Teith,  Lanrick  Castle  and  Cambusmere.  But  at  Cal¬ 
lender  we  relapse  a  while  into  the  times  thirty  years  or 
more  gone-by,  for  we  take  a  coach-top  seat  for  two  hours 
of  fine  air  and  noble  scenery. 

But  of  this  drive  and  journey  after  it,  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  a  description.  It  is  the  country  of  the  “  Lady 
of  the  Lake!”  Coilantogle  Ford  is  still  where  it  was 
when  Roderick  Dhu  acted  as  the  guide  across  it  of  the 
“  stranger  ”  whose  friend  he  had  been  when  in  need  of 
hospitality,  and  whose  foe  lie  was  as  soon  as  the  duties 
of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  Ben  Ledi  and  Loch  Ven- 
achar,  Ren  Venue  and  Loch  Achray,  Lanrick  Mead, 
where  the  ranks  of  Clan  Alpine  mustered,  Duncraggau 
and  the  “  Brigg  of  Turk  ” — these  names  and  scenes, 
and  others  like  them,  fill  one  with  such  sensations  as 


he  might  experience  if  he  should  actually  awake  iD 
some  region  of  myth  or  fable.  It  is  entering  the  cave 
of  Aladdin,  and  handling  its  precious  stones  with  one’s 
own  fingers,  and  smelling  the  fragrance  of  ils  perennial 
blooms  with  the  real  and  natural  nose  that  smells  the 
odor  of  ordinary  flowers. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  Trosaehs,  a  bristling  and  rug¬ 
ged  pass, 

“  So  wondrous  wild  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream.’r 

And  at  its  entrance  Beal  an  Duine,  where  died  the 
“  gallant  grey,”  Fitz  James  was  riding  a  misfortune 
that  led  him  where  we  are  going— to  Loch  Katrine  and 
Em-en’s  Isle.  Ben  An  and  Ben  Lomond  tower  above 
us  here,  find  we  long  for  a  day  or  two  to  spend  in  ex¬ 
ploring  localities  so  enchanting,  in  rowing  over  a  surface 
so  transparent  and  so  smooth,  in  waking  the  echoes  that 
once  rang  with  the  slogan,  and  thrilled  with  the  pibroch 
of  Clan  Alpine's  chieftains.  Time  is  inexorable,  how¬ 
ever,  and  our  little  steamer  hurries  us  on  ;  and  the  blue 
smoke  curls  .away'  from  her  chimney,  and  carries  our 
thoughts  with  it,  eddying  along  hike  and  mountain 
steeps  to  the  haunts  of  the  old  masters  of  the  hills,  who 
fancied  that,  like  their  native  home,  they  too  were 

“  Moor’d  in  the  rifted  rock. 

Proof  to  the  tempest’s  shock.” 

Hunger  gives  a  practical  side  to  every  subject,  too 
and  in  these  Highland  realms  exercise  is  invigorating 
to  the  powers  of  both  mind  and  digestion.  It  is  at  an 
inn  bearing  that  resonant  combination  of  consonants  to 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  give  the  true  sound  for  any  but 
a  voice  versed  in  Gaelic  mysteries — the  Stronachlacher 
Hotel,  that  the  traveller  has  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  twr  designs  which  will  for  some  time  have  been  ma¬ 
turing  in  his  bosom — to  obtain  a  luncheon  and  to  gather 
a  handful  of  heather  blooms.  Not  only  the  common 
heather  will  he  find,  but  also  two  or  three  kinds  of 
heath,  and  if  he  is  a  true  Scotchman  at  heart  or  in 
birth,  he  will  be  wearing  a  cap  or  “  bonnet  ”  into  which 
can  be  fastened  a  becoming  plume  of  their  sprigs  and 
spikeltts  and  purple  bells. 

It  is  a  five  miles  drive  to  Inversnaid  on  Loch  Lomond, 
and  then  not  quite  two  hours  by  steamboat  carry  us 
through  a  series  of  views  probably  unsurpassed  of  their 
kind,  reminding  one  a  little,  where  the  islands  are  most 
numerous,  of  some  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  gen¬ 
erally  with  bolder  and  higher  banks.  Toward  the 
southern  extremity  the  hills  slope  more  gently  away ; 
the  scenery  becomes  softer  and  the  verdure  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  many  a  sheep  farm  there  nurtures  a  flock 
profitable  in  fleece  and  flesh.  The  sheep-walks  are 
commonly  rented  not  by  acreage  but  according  to  the 
number  they  will  graze,  and  here  on  these  pastures  the 
shepherd’s  occupation  is  not  yet  gone  ;  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  assistance  of  his  dog,  his  watchful  care  is  still  daily 
and  nightly  exerted  over  his  charge,  quite  in  the  old 
pastoral  way. 

In  association  as  well  ns  from  their  natural  beauty, 
the  Scotch  lakes  seemed  to  me  almost  like  a  region  of 
enchantment.  They  appear  to  have  a  character  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  scenery  ;  they  re¬ 
tain  in  a  great  degree  the  primitive  wildness  of  other 
generations:  the  mead  that  carpeted  the  gatherings  of 
the  clans,  now  yields,  it  is  true,  a  crop  of  scanty  grass, 
but  no  one  has  yet  desecrated  it  with  a  modern  dwell¬ 
ing;  the  cliffs  and  haunts  of  Roderick  Dhu  and  Rob  Roy 
have  not  been  dug  away  for  railroads,  or  absorbed  into 
tillage  ;  the  pedestrian  may  now  trace  the  sequestered 
pathways  trodden  by  the  messengers  of  border  war, 
the  bearers  of  the  “  Fiery  Cross” — the  boatman  dip 
his  oar  where  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  rowed  and  sang, 
and  where  the  pure  waters  and  the  picturesque  heights 
around  once  echoed  to  the  triumphal  shouts  and  bag¬ 
pipe  of  the  McGregor.  The  hotels  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  tourist  in  the  Trosaehs  are  castle-like  struc¬ 
tures  of  solid  stone,  and  the  stoamers  are  so  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  that  one  forgets  their  incongruity  in 
their  convenience,  especially  if  he  be  a  hasty  Anieri- 
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can.  On  the  coach  and  steamer  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  perfectly  conver¬ 
sant  both  with  the  language  and  the  romance  of  the 
locality,  and  from  him  I  learnt  many  particulars  not 
mentioned  in  the  guide  books. 

The  most  remarkable  object  seen  in  passing  by  Kail¬ 
way  from  Balloch,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond,  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  is  the  singular  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Leven  with  the  Clyde,  on  which  is  posted,  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  This  rock 
is  only  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  one  can  with 
difficulty  account  for  its  abrupt  precipitous  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  flat  valley  at  its  base,  entirely  isolated,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  hills. 

Kent  Cattle  Show. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  abrupt  transitions  in  these  letters,  which  at 
present  outline  a  journey  whose  details  are  to  follow  sub¬ 
sequently— that  I  shall  not  apologize  for  omitting  now 
the  record  of  some  time  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent 
upon  the  estate  of  the  Laird  of  Airdrie  House,  who  pre¬ 
fers  a  Kentucky  home  to  a  noble  mansion  here  replete 
with  every  luxury  of  aristocratic  life  ;  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  famous  Iron  works  of  that  mining  locali¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  to  one  or  two  of  its  farms,  and  the  Grand 
Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  beyond  the  Bridge  of 
Bothwell ;  of  a  tour  in  Ayrshire,  another  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lakes,  a  day  with  the  noted  Dairy  farmer  Mr. 
Horsfall,  together  with  something  of  the  Western 
counties  of  England,  of  Staffordshire,  and  finally  of 
Kent,  and  this  last  brings  me  to  the  point  I  am  desiring 
to  reach,  the  Show  of  the  farmers  of  that  region  at  Ash¬ 
ford,  on  Wednesday  last,  which  it  will  only  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  notice  while  the  event  is  still  fresh  in  the  recol¬ 
lection. 

A  score  of  horses  were  competing,  mostly,  I  should 
judge,  of  Suffolk  extraction,  and  including  a  few  fair 
specimens  of  the  English  idea,  as  regards  the  “  Agricul¬ 
tural  ”  breed.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  sleek,  bright 
bay,  called  “  Young  England’s  Glory,”  standing  sixteen 
and  a  half  hands  on  his  shoes,  with  legs  not  too  long, 
and  such  muscular  development  above  them  as  they  like 
here  to  h  ive  their  workers  carry.  For  a  horse  with 
such  a  weight  has  only  to  use  the  leverage  of  his  limbs 
by  leaning  a.  bit  away  from  his  load,  when  bone  and 
muscle  and  flesh  seem  to  aid  one  another,  as  it  were 
mechanically,  in  effecting  l:a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether.” 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cattle  shown,  Short  Horns 
and  the  Sussex  breeds,  (not  to  mention  two  or  three 
samples  of  the  Alderney  )  The  Short  Horns  were  out 
in  remarkably  good  force,  I  understood,  for  this  locality ; 
nearly  fifty  head  were  exhibited,  young  and  old,  and 
among  them  were  such  bulls  as  that  of  Mr.  Noakes, 
bred  by  Prince  Alhert,  and  such  females  as  Lady 
Pigott’s  “  Lady  Sarah  ”  and  “  Duchess  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.'1  I  have  yet,  in  fact,  to  hear  of  a  county  show  in 
Great  Britain,  where  there  will  not  be  seen  some  touch 
of  the  Short  Horn  blood,  and  it  is  illustrative  of  its 
popularity  to  find  it  classed  first  and  alone  on  the  cata¬ 
logues  I  have  seen,  while  ‘‘ all  other  breeds  ”  are  often 
lum|>ed  together  in  a  second  class,  constituted  generally 
of  the  breed  indigenous  to  the  district,  mostly  or  en¬ 
tirely.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  animal,  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  has  this  common  reception  in  the  show-yards  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  the  farm-yards  of  so  diverse 
localities. 

As  to  the  Sussex,  they  struck  me  as  bearing  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Devons,  which  for  the  sake  of  illustra¬ 
tion  I  may  compare  to  the  relative  characteristics  of 
the  two  Scotch  breeds  I  noticed  in  a.  former  letter — the 
Galloways  and  the  Aberdeens.  The  first-named  in  each 
couple  are  not  nearly  so  fine,  symmetrical  and  highly 
bred,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  marked  similari¬ 
ties  of  color  and  general  appearance.  The  Sussex  are 
thought  hardier  than  the  Devon,  and  when  I  say  that, 
looking  at  the  head  and  neck  of  one  of  the  cows,  I  took 
her  certainly  for  a  bull,  it  will  be  understood  that  they 
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are  quite  lacking  in  that  beauty  and  delicacy  for  which 
the  Devon  is  so  remarkable.  But  they  are  as  invaria¬ 
bly  red;  they  are  said  to  make  equally  good  working 
oxen,  to  be  fair  milkers  and  to  be  convertible  in  the  end 
into  by  no  means  a  despicable  quality  of  beef.  They 
were  repsesented  on  the  grounds  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy  head,  and  as  compared  with  previous  shows,  I 
was  informed  that  in  merits  as  well  as  numbers,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  regarded  “  good  ” — the  males,  either  better 
in  breeding  than  the  females,  or  else  whatever  coarse¬ 
ness  there  is  in  the  breed,  comes  out  most  strongly  in 
the  old  cows. 

Among  the  Long-Wooled  Sheep,  the  “Pure-bred 
Kents”  are  first  of  course ;  they  were  out  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nearly  40  pens,  and  there  were  also  a  few  Cots- 
wolds.  Seventeen  pens  of  Downs,  not  altogether  very 
remarkable,  completed  the  sheep  list;  there  were 
also  some  fleeces  exhibited  in  competition,  the  Long- 
wools  varying  in  weight  from  as  low  7  lbs.  4  oz.,  to  one 
of  10  lbs.  12  oz.,  which  took  the  first,  prize,  and  one  a 
little  heavier,  (11  lbs  2  oz.)  which  took  the  2d — and  the 
Down  fleeces  running  from  5  lbs.  14  oz.,  to  one  of  9  lbs. 
3  oz  There  were  but  few  Pigs  in  the  yard.  The  show 
of  Poultry  was  quite  extensive. 

There  was  quite  a  turn-out  of  Implements,  mostly 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  vicinage.  Fowler’s 
Steam  Plow  was  at  work,  and  seemed  to  attract  more 
attention  than  usual,  for  this  field  had  about  as  many 
visitors  as  the  general  exhibition, — and,  the  same  charge 
being  made  for  admission  to  it,  the  result  was  quite 
favorable  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  plowing 
was  excellently  done  as  all  admitted,  the  furrow  8  or  10 
inches  deep  and  otherwise  very  satisfactory.  Burgess 
&  Key’s  McCormick’s  Reaper  and  their  Allen’s  Mower, 
were  also  tried  to  the  great  interest  of  many  spectators, 
and  doubtless  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected,  but 
the  farmers  here  are  very  critical  in  their  harvesting 
operations,  and  take  reapers  as  well  as  steam-plows  a 
little  slowly. 

And  now  I  should  come  to  the  dinner,  which  ended 
the  day,  and  which,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Sondes — who  has  estates  here  as  well  as  the  one 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  Norfolk— “  went  off,”  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  more  spiritedly  than  any  at  which  I 
had  before  been  present.  The  speakers  were  good,  and 
might  be  pardoned  here,  so  near  their  European  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  saying  a  little  more  of  “  invasion  ”  and 
“  rumors  of  war”  than  their  inland  brethren— a  subject 
on  which  a  gentleman  who  adventured  some  peace  senti¬ 
ments,  found  a  very  unanimous  sentiment  prevailing, 
to  the  effect  that  it.  is  only  “a  strong  man  armed ,  who 
keeps  his  palace  and  his  goods  in  safety.” 

Altogether  there  were  about  twenty-five  toasts  or  re¬ 
sponses,  and  at  the  end  the  audience  did  not  seem 
wearied — a  fact  which  speaks  more  for  the  life  and 
spirit  by  which  they  were  generally  pervaded  than  any 
other.  The  company  numbered  over  350,  if  I  was 
rightly  informed,  and  the  places  were  all  taken  some 
while  in  advance.  A  late  comer  myself,  and  missing 
my  friends  until  the  repast  was  half  concluded,  I  was 
quite  startled  when  his  Lordship  who  presided,  suddenly 
proposed  an  American  health— going  entirely  bej'ond 
the  previously  arranged  and  printed  programme  of  the 
occasion  to  do  so— for  which  very  kind  attention  very 
gracefully  offered,  it.  is  no  more  than  proper  that  this 
acknowledgment  should  be  made, — bearing  additional 
witness,  as  it  does,  to  the  cordiality  and  courtesy  now  so 
uniformly  manifested  toward  us,  on  this  side  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  quite  reciprocated  I  trust  by  ourselves  on  the 
other.  It  is  an  incident  to  which  I  should  not  think  it 
otherwise  allowable  for  me  to  allude,  but  it  seems  to  me 
indeed  that  they  have  much  mistaken  their  province 
who  write  of  other  peoples  and  lands,  and  who  in  doing 
so  take  every  opportunity  for  criticism  and  fault-finding, 
and  little  or  none  to  contribute  their  mite  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  mutual  charity  and  respect.  Faultless  in 
manner,  in  grammar,  in  habits  of  mind  and  heart  nnd 
life,  are  we  none ;  it  is  wonderful  how  much  mankind 


will  be  found  alike  in  all  the  wide  realms  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  how  the  same  petty  grievances  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  similar  complaint  throughout,  and  how, 
too,  all  these  dwindle  into  insignificance,  by  the  side  of 
what  is  good  and  generous  and  true  in  the  common  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  heart. 

This  however,  is  a  matter  foreign  to  my  purpose  now, 
for  I  hope  at  some  time  to  illustrate  it  more  at  length. 
Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  next  day  or  two 
after  the  show,  were  passed  under  the  kind  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Frederick  Neame,  Esq.,  in  seeing  something 
of  the  hop-gardens  and  general  agriculture  of  Kent. 
L.  H.  T.  London ,  August  27. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Cultivating  Drained  Swamp. — I  have  a  piece  of 
land  upon  which  there  is  a  muck  swamp  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  acres,  which  I  propose  to  drain,  and  plant  with  corn 
next  spring.  The  muck  is  from  two  to  eight  feet  deep, 
and  of  a  superior  quality.  How  shall  I  prepare  this 
soil  for  the  seed  ?  Had  I  better  plow  it  this  fall  ? 
What  is  the  best  crop  to  put  on  in  order  to  get  the  most 
profit?  And  how  must  the  soil  be  treated  to  ensure  the 
desired  result?  E.  J.  II.  Peekskill  [The great  point 
is  to  secure  perfect  drainage — then  to  clear  off  all  rub¬ 
bish  that  may  impede  the  plow.  It  will  be  best  to  plow 
it  in  autumn,  and  have  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  freez¬ 
ing.  The  application  of  some  ashes  or  lime,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  small  portion  of  stable  manure,  will  probably  be 
useful.  Corn,  timothy  grass,  and  broom  corn,  all  do 
well  on  reclaimed  swamp  land.  We  would  however 
recommend  planting  some  early  varieties  of  corn,  the 
King  Philip  for  instance,  as  swamps  are  liable  to  later 
spring  frost,  and  earlier  ones  in  autumn  than  upland, 
and  the  corn  will  be  apt  to  run  largely  to  stalk,  if  of  a 
tall-growing  sort.] 

Timothy  and  Herd’s  Grass. — Two  persons  were 
discussing  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Timothy  or  Herd’s 
grass — one  said  it  originated  from  one  Timothy  Hurd, 
who  introduced  it  into  Pa.  Query — What  is  Timothy 
and  what  Herd  grass?  The  same  or  different  grass? 
What  is  it  called  in  England — what  in  this  country? 
As  you  seem  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  referred  to  your  decision.  A  short  paragraph  in 
your  next  will  answer  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  disputants.  X.  [The  Timothy  grass  is  the  Phleum 
pratense  of  botanists,  and  derives  its  name  from  Tim¬ 
othy  Hanson  of  Maryland,  (Loudon  says  Timothy  Hud¬ 
son,)  who  introduced  it.  It  is  often  called  Herd’s  grass 
in  jNew-England,  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Herd 
who  disseminated  it.  South  of  New-York,  the  Red  Top 
(or  Agrostis  vulgaris  of  botanists,)  is  called  Herd’s 
grass,  from  what  origin  we  do  not  know.  The  Phleum 
is  generally  known  in  England  as  Cat’s-tail  or  Meadow 
Cat-tail,  and  often  by  the  name  of  Timothy  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  called  Herd’s  grass  there  ] 

Seeding  for  Pasture. — I  wish  to  seed  down  a  pas¬ 
ture  with  a  mixture  of  Orchard  grass,  Red-top  or  Herd’s 
grass,  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  to  be  seeded  with 
wheat  this  fall.  Now  the  doubt  I  feel,  is  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  safe  to  seed  Orchard  grass  in  the  fall — whether 
it  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  its  young  state. 
F.  C.  N.  Leonardtown,  Md.  [Our  own  experience 
with  autumn  seeding  applies  only  to  the  north, — where 
it  is  very  successful  if  done  early  or  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  summer  months.  If  sown  much  later,  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  winter  may  throw  out  or  destroy  the  young 
plants.  Orchard  grass  sown  in  time  to  get  a  good  foot¬ 
hold,  will  endure  the  winter.  Autumn  seeding  wiih 
wheat  we  have  found  frequently  to  injure  the  growth  of 
the  grain  ;  as  wheat,  like  other  plants,  must  be  retard¬ 
ed  when  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth  of  young  grass. 
The  effect  would  be  rather  better  if  the  grass  seed  were 
sown  early  in  spring,  and  a  brush  or  very  light  harrow 
run  over  the  ground.  But  when  practicable,  the  best 
way  would  be  perhaps  to  harrow  the  stubble  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  removal  of  the  grain,  to  start  the  weeds, 


and  in  a  few  weeks  plow  the  surface  with  a  gang-plow, 
sow  the  seed,  and  brush  it  in  by  the  first  of  autumn.] 

Leaf-Mould. — Is  leaf-mould,  as  it  is  designated  in 
books,  entirely  composed  of  rotten  leaves,  or  is  rotten 
wood  also  termed  leaf-mould?  C.  F.  [Leaf-mould  is 
essentially  decayed  leaves,  but  it  often  contains  portions 
of  the  rotten  branches;  but  the  less  of  these  the  bet¬ 
ter,  as  leaves  form  a  finer  material,  more  free  from 
coarse  or  fibrous  portions  ] 

Seeding. — We  have  four  acres  of  ground,  on  which 
we  have  raised  potatoes  for  the  last,  two  years,  which 
we  wish  to  seed  down  for  grass.  Will  you  inform  us 
what  species  of  grass  seed  would  be  likely  to  do  best  on 
it,  and  where  such  seed  may  be  procured  ?  The  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam — has  been  well  manured  heretofore. 
Please  inform  us  also,  how  much  seed  would  be  enough 
for  the  four  acres.  W.  F.  Rogers  Northampton , 
Mass.  [The  most  popular  seeding  in  the  Northern 
States  is  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clover.  The  clover 
yields  the  chief  product  at  first,  and  the  timothy  then 
takes  its  place.  Timothy  alone  will  give  heavy  and 
immediate  crops  of  hay.  A  common  quantity  is  a  peck 
of  the  mixture  per  acre,  but  this  is  only  half  enough. 
A  bushel  per  acre  has  been  found  to  double  the  crop 
yielded  by  sowing  but  a  peck.  The  seed  may  be  had 
at  all  agricultural  stores,  and  often  of  the  common  coun¬ 
try  merchants.] 

Hardy  Climber. — Can  you  recommend  me  any  quick 
growing  vine  for  a  rock  fence?  An  evergreen  prefer¬ 
red.  Hunter  Nicholson.  Columbia,  Tenn.  [The 
old  single  Michigan  rose  is  a  strong  hardy  growe-^and 
would  doubtless  answer  a  good  purpose — also  the  Big- 
nonia  radicans  or  trumpet  creeper.  The  ivy,  which  is 
not  hardy  enough  for  the  Northern  States  but  does  well 
in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  is  a  fine  evergreen  climber, 
and  would  probably  succeed  well  ] 

Time  for  Digging  Potatoes. — Will  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  please  inform  me  which  is  the  best  time  to 
dig  potatoes — as  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  die,  or  wait 
until  they  are  perfectly  dead  ?  I  have  quite  a  number, 
and  not  knowing  which  is  the  bes*  time  to  dig  to  keep 
from  rotting,  will  some  one  inform  me  that  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter.  G.  K.  States  Hill ,  N.  Y. 
[After  the  tops  stop  growing,  and  the  leaves  wither,  the 
roots  grow  but  little  more.  It  is  more  convenient  to  re¬ 
move  the  tops  when  they  are  entirely  dead  ;  but  in 
waiting  for  this,  we  often  lose  more  than  we  gain,  the 
autumn  rains  having  set  in,  rendering  it  difficult  to  house 
the  potatoes  in  a  clear  dry  condition.  Nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  promote  the  rot  than  storing  the  roots 
when  muddy  ;  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  get  them  in  during  good  weather,  even 
if  the  stalks  are  partly  green.] 

Subsoiling  and  Plaster. — I  want  to  put  two  fields 
(rolling  ground)  in  pasture ,  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  inform  me  whether  it  would  be  best  to  have  the 
ground  subsoiled.  The  land  is  limestone,  with  yellow 
clay  subsoil.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  put  plas¬ 
ter  on  clover,  after  the  ground  has  been  limed,  and  if 
so,  in  what  quantity?  A  S.  J.  Penn.  [Subsoiling, 
except  with  gravel  or  light  sandy  earth,  is  always  use¬ 
ful.  If  the  subsoil  is  sterile,  as  subsoiling  deepens  the 
porous  parts,  it  forms  a  reservoir  or  sponge  for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  surplus  water  in  wet  seasons,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  excessive  moisture ;  and  gives  it  out  again  to  the 
growing  plants  in  time  of  drought.  If  the  subsoil  is 
fertile,  the  advantages  are  increased.  Plaster  in  some 
localities  greatly  increases  the  clover  crop— in  others  it 
proves  of  no  value.  The  experiment  must  be  tried  a 
few  times  to  prove  its  value.  One  or  two  bushels  per 
acre  is  enough  ] 

Golden  Rod. — We  have  got  a  lot  of  about  12  acres 
on  our  farm  which  is  completely  overrun  with  weeds  of 
the  enclosed  sample.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  and  branches  out  at  the  top,  and  the  roots  spread 
so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  more  than  five  or  six 
yards  before  the  plow  gets  quite  choked  up.  We  should 
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like  to  know  the  name  of  this  weed,  and  the  best,  method 
you  can  give  to  root  it  out.  Some  call  it  the  Mountain 
Flax.  As  for  us  we  call  it  “  The  Weed.”  We  only 
know  of  two  other  farms  on  which  it  is  beginning  to  make 
its  appearance,  and  we  are  sure  the  sooner  it  is  plucked 
out  the  better.  John  Ainslie  &  Brothers.  Hart- 
wick ,  Otsego  Co N.  Y  (The  plant  sent  is  a  species 
of  the  Solidago  or  Golden  rod — of  which  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  different  species.  Dr  Torrey  describes 
twenty-two  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  State.  Many 
of  these  species  run  into  varieties,  and  it  is  hence  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  difficulty  to  determine  every  one  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  As  the  specimen  sent  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  plant,  we  cannot  give  the  specific  name.  The  root 
appears  to  be  creeping,  and,  without  branching  much, 
to  be  densely  covered  with  rootlets  or  fibres.  If  the 
dry  stem  could  be  burned  late  in  autumn,  and  the  roots 
turned  deeply  under  by  a  large  sharp  plow,  they  would 
probably  be  mostly  destroyed.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  next  best  would  be,  after  burning  the  tops,  to  plow 
the  ground,  and  rake  out  the  roots  with  a  harrow.  Per¬ 
haps  somo  of  our  correspondents  may  know  of  a  better 
way.J 

Smutty  Wheat. — Please  inform  me  through  The 
Cultivator,  whether  smutty  wheat  will  raise  smutty 
wheat?  1  have  some  that.  I  find  it  impossible  to  get 
the  smut  all  out.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your  readers, 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  it  will  grow  or 
not,  and  what  will  prevent  it  ?  G.  A.  K.  Hector ,  N. 
Y  [Smutty  seed  produces  a  smutty  crop.  The  seed 
of  the  smut  fungus,  when  examined  by  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  microscopes,  are  found  to  be  much  smaller  than 
the  vessels  or  sap  pores  of  the  plant,  and  are  doubtless 
carried  through  them.  The  experiment  has  been  made 
by  sowing  good  grains  taken  from  a  smutty  crop,  and 
which  were  no  doubt  well  dusted  with  the  fungus  seeds. 
A  portion  was  planted  without  any  preparation,  and  the 
crop  had  many  smutty  heads  in  it.  Another  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  seed  was  repeatedly  washed  in  water,  and  the 
number  of  smutty  heads  was  many  times  less.  A  third 
portion  was  washed  in  brine,  with  a  still  more  favorable 
result.  The  best  way  is  to  wash  first  in  water,  then  in 
brine,  and  then  roll  the  seed  in  slacked  or  powdered 
lime.  This  process,  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  seed 
from  becoming  tainted  from  foul  bags  or  other  sources, 
will  nearly  extirpate  it  ] 

Rebecca  Grape,  Ac.— Will  you  please  answer  the 
following  questions  through  the  Cultivator:  1.  Has  the 
Rebecca  grape  proved  to  be  any  hardier  than  the  Isa¬ 
bella  ?  Is  the  vine  of  vigorous  growth  ?  2.  Will 

peaches  succeed  well  if  budded  on  Canada  plum  stocks  ? 
Are  they  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  common  plum  ? 
3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  leaves  of  the  An¬ 
gers  quince  and  those  of  the  Orange  ?  4.  Are  the  Angers 
r.nd  Portugal  quinces  identical  or  different,  varieties? 
Old  Subscriber.  Worcester,  Mass.  [In  Western 
New-York,  several  eases  have  been  reported  where  the 
Rebecca,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Isabella,  has 
proved  much  the  hardier,  and  this  we  think  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion.  It  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower.  Peaches  will 
succeed  well  on  the  Canada  plum — better  we  think 
than  on  the  common  plum.  We  could  not  easily  de¬ 
scribe  the  difference  bet  ween  Angers  and  Orange  quince 
in  the  leaves — except  that  the  former  is  of  freer  and  later 
growth.  The  Angers  and  Portugal  quinces  are  distinct.] 

Manuring  Meadow's,  &o, — I  wish  to  sow  ten  acres 
of  rye  this  fall;  will  Peruvian  Guano  cause  grass  seed 
to  take  well  ?  My  object  is  to  put  what  yard  manure 
I  have  as  a  top-dressing  on  my  meadows.  I  keep  but 
little  stock,  and  sell  hay,  and  wish  to  keep  my  farm 
improving.  Ami  correct  in  my  object,  that  is,  to  use 
guano  to  produce  crops,  and  apply  all  the  manure  to 
the  meadows  top-dressing.  Chas.  B.  Vail.  Oswego 
Village,  N.  Y.  [Guano  has  generally  proved  valuable 
for  grain  crops,  but  many  excellent  farmers  doubt  its 
economy.  Land  kept  constantly  in  meadow  needs  fre¬ 
quent  top-dressing  in  nutumn  to  sustain  it.  We  should 
prefer  stocking  with  more  animals,  manufacturing  ma¬ 


nure,  raising  more  food  for  the  animals,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  more  manure  ;  and  to  adopt  a  rotation, 
allowing  the  grass  in  meadow  to  form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  series,  and  continuing  several  years.  We  think 
more  hay  might  ultimately  be  sold  from  a  farm  thus 
managed  than  if  exclusively  in  meadow,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  other  products  ] 

Apple  Seed. —  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer 
three  ouestions  concerning  apple  seed  in  your  next 
issue?  First,  What  is  the  best  way  to  procure  apple 
seed?  Second,  How  should  the  ground  be  prepared  to 
plant  it  ?  And  third,  At  what  season  of  the  year  ought 
it  to  be  planted  ?  Joseph  McKee.  Dawson  Co,  Geo. 
[Our  correspondent  will  find  an  excellent  mode  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  seed  from  the  pomace  (which  may  be  obtained 
at  any  cider  mill)  described  on  p.  204  of  the  Illustrated 
Register  for  1859.  To  prepare  the  ground,  make  it  fine, 
mellow  and  rich  — such  as  would  be  suitable  for  garden 
vegetables.  The  seed  may  tie  planted  late  in  autumn,  or 
very  early  in  spring.  If  in  autumn,  care  should  be  taken 
that  mice  do  not  get  them,  planting  them  in  a  clean  field, 
away  from  any  rubbish  that  harbors  mice  — and  if  the 
animals  are  abundant,  or  troublesome,  it  would  bo  best 
to  omit  the  work  till  spring.  If  the  soil  is  rather  heavy, 
it  will  be  apt  to  form  a.  crust  by  spring,  through  which 
the  young  plants  may  not  easily  find  their  way,  unless 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  after  they  are  planted,  is 
sprinkled  with  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  fine, old  manure] 

Corn  Meal  for  Horses. — How  does  new  corn  meal 
do  for  horses?  W.  F.  R.  [It  should  be  fed  cautiously 
to  them  at  first,,  to  prevent  souring— gradually  increas¬ 
ed,  they  do  pretty  well  on  it,  ] 

Cows  Eating  Pickles. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  inform  me  whether  salt  pickles  are  injurious  to 
cattle  or  not?  This  summer  I  fed  three  cows  about 
two  and  a  half  pails,  and  the  same  evening  two  of  them 
were  taken  sick,  and  the  next  night  oue  of  them  died, 
the  other  living  till  the  next  morning.  About  two  or 
three  years  ago,  I  fed  the  same  cows  and  another  one 
more  than  I  did  these,  and  it  never  hurt  them.  When 
they  were  opened  their  bowels  were  all  dried  up,  each 
layer  having  a  blue  coating  on  it,  I  was  informed  at 
the  time  that  they  had  been  fed  salt  petre  by  some  un¬ 
known  person,  and  that  it  was  that  which  killed  them. 
Will  you  please  inform  A  Subscriber.  Troy. 

Blackberries  from  Seed. — Please  say  in  one  of 
your  Nos.,  if  the  Dorchester  and  Lawton  blackberry 
can  be  grown  from  seed,  and  which  is  the  best.  There 
is  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  roots  and  trees  here, 
that  our  only  chance  is  by  seed  per  mail.  T.  B.  F. 
F/intsliam  Tan  Yard,  Texas.  [The  seeds  will  grow 
if  carefully  planted  and  attended  to,  but  there  will  be 
no  certainty  that  the  product  will  be  of  any  value.] 

Liquid  Manure.— With  regard  to  the  information 
that  Mr.  John  Johnston  wants  about  liquid  manure 
tanks,  I  would  refer  him  to  Mr.  F  M.  Fraser  of  Utica, 
who  has  done  so  much  in  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
towards  the  saving  of  liquid  manure.  There  were  over 
thirty  thousand  barrels  of  liquid  manure  applied  to  the 
meadows  of  this  county  this  last  spring,  and  all  through 
his  untiring  perseverance  for  three  years  in  introducing 
it.  Any  farmer  that,  would  visit  the  stables  and  yards 
on  the  different  farms  of  the  Messrs.  Huntington  of 
this  place,  would  be  satisfied  of  his  practical  knowledge 
in  the  construction  of  tanks.  Those  were  superintend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Fraser  himself,  and  they  are  a  credit  to  him. 
Three  years  ago  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  awarded  him  a  handsome  silver  medal  for  his 
model  stable  floor,  to  save  liquid  manure,  and  it  was  well 
deserved.  Mr.  F" laser  is  a  Scotchman,  and  only  a  few 
years  in  this  country.  An  Old  Farmer.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Sheep. — May  a  young  farmer,  who  intends 
to  feed  sheep  this  winter  for  market,  inquire  on  what 
kind  of  feed  lie  can  fat  them  fastest  -  how  it  shall  be 
prepared,  and  in  what  quantity  given  per  head  per 
day?  w.  s.  Goshen.  A.  Y.  [Will  some  ol  our  feed- 
i  ers  reply  to  the  above  ?] 
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Dederick’a  Parallel  Lever  Hand  Power  Press. 


The  annexed  engraving  represents  an 
improved  hand  press  for  packing  bayj 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  <fcc.  It  is  the  inven* 
tion  of  Levi  Dederick,  of  this  city, 
and  is  an  improved  modiSoation  of  his 
parallel  lever  hay-press,  so  favorably 
known  to  the  public,  and  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily 
and  successfully  operated  by  hand 
powor.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  parallel  toggle-jointed  levers  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  exerting 
the  direct  force  required  to  pack  the 
bale,  and  these  are  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  at  once  a  harmony  of  action  be¬ 
tween  the  parts,  a  great  reduction  of 
friction,  and  a  perfect  development  of 
the  progressive  power  of  the  levers. 

The  levers  are  operated  by  means  of 
two  ropes,  the  one  ends  of  each  of  which 
are  fasted  to  the  frame  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  ends,  after  passing  around 
shieves  on  the  lever,  are  wound  up  on  a 
windlass.  On  the  shaft  with  the  wind¬ 
lass  is  a  spur-wheel,  and  above  it  is 
another  shaft,  having  a  pinion  meshing 
in  the  spur-wheel.  On  this  latter  shaft 
are  two  cranks.  Two  persons  can  ope¬ 
rate  the  press  by  these  cranks  with  per¬ 
fect  ease,  and  press  a  bale  by  making 
twenty-eight  revolutions  with  the  crank. 

There  is  no  method  of  exerting  conti¬ 
nued  manual  labor  equal  to  cranks,  and 
when  with  the  cranks  are  combined  a  HAOKETT '  ALB*, 
progressive  lever  power,  increasing  in  a 
ratio  greater  than  the  increasing  compactness  and 
consequent  resistance  of  the  hay,  there  is  thus  formed 
a  perfect  arrangement  of  mechanical  powers,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  designed  to  be  accomplished. 

This  we  understand  to  be  the  effect  produced  in  the 
above  hand  press,  and  there  must,  therefore,  be  a 
large  saving  of  time  as  well  as  hard  labor.  Those 
desiring  hand  presses  for  hay  or  other  purposes,  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  examine  the  above,  or  ad¬ 
dress  the  inventor  agreeably  to  advertisement  in  an¬ 
other  column. 


Sowing  and  Covering  Clover  Seed. 


Eds.  Cclt.  and  Co.  Gent. — Fora  harrow  to  scratch 
in  my  clover  seed  with  last  spring,  I  loosened  the  teeth 
of  iny  wheel  horse-rake,  so  as  to  let  them  drag  behind, 
instead  of  hooking  forward,  as  they  do  when  raking 
hay.  Then  to  the  end  of  each  tooth  I  fastened  a  block 
about  five  inches  long,  having  a  five  inch  spike  through 
each  end  of  it.  It  made  as  effectual  and  as  harmless 
a  harrow  for  the  purpose  as  I  ever  used.  It  seems  to 
me  a  sower  might  be  easily  attached  to  such  a  ma¬ 
chine,  that  would  distribute  the  seed  evenly,  and  not 
be  much  affected  by  the  wind.  A  trough,  for  holding 
the  seed,  might  be  fastened  under  the  axle,  and  made 
about  as  long  as  the  wheels  will  permit  to  ride  between 
them,  with  apartments  in  it  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
running  together,  to  one  end  or  the  other,  as  the 
ground  may  happen  to  be  inclined.  Holes  for  the  seed 
to  fall  through,  might  be  placed  about  three  inches 
apart,  in  the  bottom,  and  a  slide,  with  corresponding 
holes  through  it,  to  bring  the  seed  over  the  former, 
might  be  worked  by  a  cam  at  one  end  of  it  against 
the  spokes  of  one  wheel,  and  a  spring  at  the  other 
end,  to  throw  it  back  as  often  as  a  spoke  has  passed 
and  moved  it  the  opposite  way.  I  fear  my  awkward 
description  will  not  convey  the  idea  very  plainly,  but 


I  do  not  see  how  to  make  it  clearer. 
N.  J.,  9  Mo.  8. 


G.  h.  Medford , 


“White  Mountain  Cake. 


One  lb.  flour,  one  lb.  white  sugar,  half  lb.  butter,  six 
eggs,  one  tea-cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  small  teaspoon  of 
saleratus  dissolved  in  the  milk — two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  tartar  mixed  with  the  flour.  Bake  in  jelly-cake  or 
Washington  pie-tins,  four  in  number. 

Fbosting.— One  sheet  Cooper’s  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
small  tea  cup  of  boiling  water.  Stir  into  it  two  lbs.  pul¬ 
verized  white  sugar.  Flavor  it  with  lemon,  vanilla,  or 
almond,  (and  put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  same  flavoring 
you  use  for  the  frosting  into  the  cake  before  baking.) 
When  the  cakes  are  baked,  put  one  upon  a  plate  ;  frost 
the  top  and  sides  over  ;  then  lay  on  another,  evening  off 
the  edges  with  a  knife  ;  frost  that  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  till  all  are  done,  and  the  “  White  Mountain”  is 
finished.  It  is  an  elegant  ornament  for  a  supper  table) 
and  a  handsome  desert  for  dinner.  It  is  a  French  cake, 
and  called  “  Mont  Blanc.” 

This  way  of  making  frosting  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
cake.  SoPiiiil. 

Illinois  State  Fair. — The  State  exhibition  of  Il¬ 
linois  was  concluded  on  Friday  last,  but  up  to  the  time 
of  our  going  to  press  no  conclusive  report  of  the  doings 
had  been  received.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  show 
was  the  high  premiums  ($4,500)  offered  by  the  State 
Society,  together  with  the  Ill.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co.,  for  the 
best  steam  plow.  Besides  Fawkes’  plow  in  operation, 
there  was  another — the  invention  and  make  of  Van 
Doren  &  Glover— which  plows,  digs,  ditches,  reaps, 
mows,  and  also  gives  motion  to  stationary  machines. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  successful  competitor.  We 
also  learn  that  before  the  formal  trial  took  place,  Fawks 
plowed  an  acre,  in  one  instance  in  ten,  and  another  in 
twelve  minutes,  with  his  celebrated  “  Steam  Plow.” 
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Indian  Corn  — Harvesting. 

Subjects  relative  to  the  com  crop  have  had  frequent 
discussion  in  our  columns  the  present  season,  nor  have 
we  yet  done  with  them.  Having  grown  our  corn,  we 
must  now  harvest  and  dispose  of  the  product,  and  we 
invite  articles  from  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  best 
methods  and  management  of  the  same.  We  now  offer 
some  hints  on  harvesting— a  subject  on  which  we  have 
written  so  often  that  we  may  repeat,  perhaps,  ideas  ad¬ 
vanced  before. 

Some  farmers  follow  the  practice  of  cutting  only  the 
portion  of  the  stalks  above  the  ears,  allowing  the  latter 
to  stand  some  weeks  later,  and  then  picking  and  husk¬ 
ing  in  the  barn.  They  claim  that  this  secures  the  bet¬ 
ter  portion  of  the  stalk  before  it  is  injured  by  frost,  and 
allowing  free  access  of  sun  and  air  to  the  grain,  has¬ 
tens  its  ripening,  also  ensuring  better  and  heavier  grain 
than  any  other  mode.  They  say  it  requires  less  labor — 
less  heavy  lifting  of  corn  and  stalks— as  less  fodder  is 
secured,  and — but  we  must  leave  the  question  of  top¬ 
ping  corn  to  the  advocacy  of  those  who  practice  the 
same— we  always  cut  up  ours.  We  will  only  state  a 
fact  observed  not  long  ago.  A  neighbor,  raising  as 
much  corn  in  proportion  to  his  stock,  as  ourself,  topped 
his  corn,  saving  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalks  for 
fodder.  He  began  to  feed  hay  before  New  Year,  while 
our  stalks  lasted  into  March,  and  brought  his  cattle 
through  the  winter  in  no  better  order  than  our  own. 
His  top  stalks  were  soon  gone,  and  his  butts  and  husks 
left  in  the  field,  eaten  and  wasted  much  sooner,  and 
with  much  less  benefit  to  his  stock  and  farm,  than  if  he 
had  followed  the  system  of  cutting  at  the  ground  and 
storing  the  whole  product. 

When  corn  is  fairly  glazed,  it  is  fit  to  cut  up  at  the 
root, — so  as  to  secure  all  the  fodder,  that  portion  “  only 
fit  for  manure”  included — but  it  is  in  its  place,  (the 
barn-yard,)  and  of  some  value  there  as  an  absorbent, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  stalks  left  in  the  field  to 
plow  under.  If  a  severe  frost  comes  before  corn  glazes, 
■or  if  one  is  apprehended,  the  sooner  it  is  cut  up  the  better, 
but  a  slight  frost  may  occur  at  the  time,  of  little  injury 
to  the  fodder.  We  would  cut  up  frosted  green  corn,  to 
save  it  from  that  total  drying  out  of  the  juices,  which 
seems  to  take  place  if  allowed  to  stand  on  the  hills,  and 
which  immediate  cutting  prevents  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  If  not  hurried  by  fear  of  frost,  corn  may  better 
stand  until  the  husks  begin  to  loosen,  to  facilitate  their 
removal  in  securing  the  grain. 

The  implement  used  in  cutting  up  com  has  been 
much  improved  and  cheapened  of  late,  and  we  now  have 
corn-cutters  of  fair  character — light,  efficient,  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Taking  two  rows  at  a  time,  about  six  hills  are 
placed  together  for  a  bundle — tops  to  the  left  is  most 
convenient.  The  binder  follows  with  a  small  bundle  of 
wheat  or  rye  straw,  from  which  he  selects  a  band,  and 
stooping,  ties  the  corn  as  it  lies,  if  the  cutter  has  taken 
the  care  he  should  to  lay  the  stalks  evenly  in  the  bun¬ 
dle,  otherwise  they  should  be  raised  erect  to  bring  them 
even,  and  may  then  be  tied  and  left  standing.  The 
bundles  may  be  placed  in  stooksof  from  six  to  ten  bun¬ 
dles,  and  bound  near  the  top  with  two  bands,  a  double 
one  about  breast  high,  and  a  single  one  higher  up. 
Thus  stocked  they  will  cure  in  good  order,  and  may 
stand  for  weeks,  or  even  months  without  injury. 

Another  method  is  to  cut  and  set  up  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  hills  around  one  hill,  without  binding  into 


separate  bundles.  This  saves  time  in  harvesting,  but 
the  stalks  are  not  as  convenient  either  to  husk  or  to  feed 
out,  as  when  bound  in  the  manner  above  noticed.  If 
either  of  the  many  husking  machines  are  to  be  employ¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  the  better  mode,  as  they  all  take  the 
stalks  separate  and  unbound,  and  they  can  be  bound 
after  husking  as  easily  as  before. 

A  mode  of  cutting  and  binding  corn  by  the  use  of  a 
corn-jack  has  been  recently  brought  to  our  notice,  but 
we  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  give  it  a  trial.  We 
have  described  it  and  its  advantages  in  the  following 
brace  of  paragraphs : 

A  stake  or  post  two  and  a  half  inches  square  and  five 
feet  long,  has  holes  bored  through  at  different  higbts 
(to  accommodate  it  to  different  sized  stalks)  near  the 
top  for  diagonal  arms,  projecting  some  eighteen  inches 
on  each  side — these  fitting  loosely,  so  ns  to  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  The  lower  end  is  sharpened  so  as  to  be 
set  in  the  ground  firmly  without  trouble.  It  is  placed 
where  it  is  wished  to  make  a  stook,  and  the  corn  as  cut 
is  set  up  between  the  arms,  which  support  it  nicely, 
until  enough  for  a  stook  is  ready.  Then  we  have  four 
bundles  ready  for  tying  without  lifting  or  moving,  and 
in  place  for  a  permanent  stook.  Tie  them,  slip  out  one 
arm,  loosen  and  remove  the  stake  or  jack,  and  bind  the 
stook  together.  It  will  stand  firmly  against  a  heavy 
wind — it  is  a  small  stook  that  will  cure  well,  and  when 
we  wish  to  draw  in  before  husking,  is  in  good  condition 
for  that  work. 

Two  men,  we  are  told, — one  to  cut,  and  one  to  set  the 
jacks  (two  jacks  are  needed  in  this  case,)  and  bind  bun¬ 
dles  and  stooks, — can  harvest  corn  in  this  mode  more 
rapidly  and  easily  than  in  any  other  doing  as  good  work. 
There  is  no  lifting  the  corn  from  the  weeds  and  pump¬ 
kin  vines — it  is  in  good  and  firm  position  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  implement  is  so  simple  that  any  man  who 
can  use  an  inch  augur  can  make  one.  Besides,  the  job 
is  finished  up ;  no  corn  is  left  lying  to  be  caught  in  a 
storm,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  cutting  goes  on 
faster  than  binding. 

Facts  warrant  the  statement  that  corn  fully  ripened  on 
the  stalks,  is  heavier  than  that  husked  before  it  becomes 
fully  dry,  and  that  there  is  some  gain  in  grain— accom¬ 
panied  with  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  fodder — when  the 
corn  is  well  dried  on  the  hill  before  cutting.  The  far¬ 
mer  must  decide  as  to  the  time  for  himself— more  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  we  let  circumstances  decide  for  us, 
cutting  our  corn  when  our  wTork  and  the  weather  will 
allow  us  to  do  so.  This  year,  however,  we  shall  give 
especial  attention  to  the  corn  fodder — it  is,  with  us  and 
and  thousands  of  farmers,  a  substitute  for  the  hay  crop, 
which  is  very  light  the  present  season  in  many  localities. 


Improving  the  Farm. 

There  are  farmers  who  cannot  see  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  character  and  management  of  their  farms. 
The  majority,  however  are  deterred  from  the  work  by 
the  want  of  means,  time,  and  knowing  how  to  begin. 
The  way  to  begin  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  means  at  command— but  let  a  begin¬ 
ning  be  made  with  a  plan  for  regularly  extending  im¬ 
provements.  In  underdraining,  take  that  part  of  the 
field  first  which  needs  it  most ;  do  it  well  as  far  as  done, 
and  open  surface  drains  on  the  balance  of  the  field. 
The  character  and  productiveness  of  the  field  will  be 
improved  and  increased — it  will  pay  a  profit  on  the  out¬ 
lay  for  improvements.  Another  year  experience  will 
show  better  how  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  no  farmer 
will  cease  in  such  efforts  at  improving  the  farm,  as 
long  as  he  finds  them  profitable.  It  is  the  same  with 
plans  for  more  extensive  manuring,  for  more  thorough 
cultivation,  for  more  systematic  winter  care  of  stock, 

&C.,  &G. 
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Dotes  for  tlje  Uloiitlj, 

— *«. — 

Death  op  James  Peeder. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  at  his  residence  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  on  the 
27th  ult.,  of  James  Pkdder,  senior  editor  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator ,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  29th,  1775, 
and  through  his  long  life  was  a  hard  working  and  in¬ 
dustrious  man.  After  filling  several  stations  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  Old  World,  he  came  to  this  country,  in 
1832,  and  has  since  been  largely  interested  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  improvement.  For  the  past  sixteen 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Boston  Cultiva-. 
tor,  to  which  his  labors  have  been  entirely  bestowed. 
Mr.  Pedder  was  a  ready  and  earnest  writer,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  articles  furnished  for  that  journal, 
as  those  of  correspondents,  were  written  by  his  own 
hand.  He  was  a.  kind  and  genial  man  in  all  the  walks 
of  life,  and  his  circle  of  friends.was  large. 

Two  New  Strawberries.— Samuel  Miller  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  who  is  well  known  for  his  interest  in  fruit 
culture,  has  sent  us  plants  of  two  new  strawberries,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality,  known  as  the  Golden- 
seeded  and  Jeseie  Reade.  The  former  is  hermaphrodite 
and  the  latter  pistillate.  AVe  have  understood  these 
sorts  were  remarkable  for  their  large  size — our  corres¬ 
pondent  remarks,  “both  are  very  productive,  handsome 
in  appearance,  of  the  largest  size,  and  fine  quality  for 
so  large  a  berry,  better  than  Hovey  or  AVilson,  but  may 
not  prove  equal  to  the  latter  as  a  market  berry,  as  they 
are  not  so  firm.”  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
plants  are  offered  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price. 

•  Importation  of  Stock. — Quite  large  additions  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  imported  stock  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the  Cleveland  Bay 
horse  “  Symmetry,”  purchased  by  Sanford  Howard  for 
Dr.  John  R.  AA’oodh  of  Albemarle  county,  Ara.  Sym¬ 
metry  is  four  years  old,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Daniels 
of  Yorkshire,  England. 

The  ship  Antartic  at  New-York,  brought  out  one  Dur¬ 
ham  bull  and  heifer,  the  property  of  Jas.  0.  Sheldon, 
Geneva,  N.  lr.;  bull  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford,  roan, 
calved  1856,  sired  by  2d  Grand  Duke,  bred  by  Captain 
Gunter,  Netherby  Grande,  Yorkshire  ;  heifer  Miss  But¬ 
terfly,  roan,  calved  1857,  sired  by  Master  Butterfly  2d, 
bred  by  G.  Murton  Tracy,  Esq.,  Edenbridge,  Kent— one 
South-Down  ram,  for  Samuel  Thorne,  Thornedale, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  AVebb, 
Esq. — thirty  South-Down  ewes  and  two  rams,  five  and 
a  half  couple  of  ferrets,  four  brace  wood  pheasants, 
three  very  fine  tame  lop-eared  rabbits,  one  brace  pointer 
dogs,  one  brace  retrievers,  and  one  brace  Scotch  Shep¬ 
herd  dogs,  the  property  of  R.  A.  Alexander,  Spring 
Station,  AV oolford  Co.,  Ky.  The  sheep  were  selected 
from  the  flocks  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton,  Jonas  AA'ebb,  Esq.,  G.  Sexton,  Esq.,  and 
H.  Lugar,  Esq. 

At  Boston  twenty-three  head  of  Ayrshire  cattle  and 
eight  Black-faced,  sheep,  all  purchased  by  Mr.  Howard, 
have  arrived.  The  cattle  were  for  H.  H.  Peters. 
Southboro,  Mass.,  and  the  sheep  for  Isaac  Stickney 
of  Boston. 

Millet  and  Canary  Grass. — The  millet  sent  us 
by  J.  Case,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  Pa  ,  grown  from  the  “  honey 
blade  grass  seed,”  is  the  true  Hungarian  grass  of  the 
west.  The  other  head  enclosed  is  the  Canary  grass — 
Phalasis  canariensis. 

Pork — How  much  to  a  Bushel  of  Com  ? — This  is 
a  question  which  is  often  asked,  and  it  is  also  often  an¬ 
swered  by  those  whose  experiences  go  to  prove  the  facts 
of  which  their  statements  consist.  B.  P.  Kirk,  of  Horn- 
ville,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  furnishes  an  account  to  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune,  of  a  “debt  and  credit”  kept  with  his  pig. 
It  was  of  the  Chester  county  breed,  and  was  fed  occa¬ 
sionally  with  bran,  but  it  was  reduced  to  the  equivalent 
of  corn,  and  counted  in  the  following  statement.  He 


fed  49  1-10  bushels  of  corn,  at  60  cts.  a  bushel,  and 
added  the  first  cost  of  the  pig,  at  two  month’s  old,  $5 
— making  a  total  of  $34.46.  At  seventeen  months  old 
the  animal  weighed  649  pounds,  and  sold  for  7j  cts.  per 
pound,  making  $48  67,  thus  affordinga  profit  of  $14.21. 

§3?'’AVe  learn  that  Rev.  Henry  AA’ard  Beecher 
has  recently  purchased  from  the  herd  of  Col.  S.  D.  Hun- 
GErford  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  his  farm  near  Peekskill 
on  the  Hudson,  several  very  fine  animals,  consisting  of 
a  yoke  of  four-year  old  steers—  Short-Horns — two  young 
Ayrshire  heifers,  Flora  and  Princess,  and  the  young 
Ayrshire  bull  Tiger,  all  choice  specimens. 

AA’ine  in  Connecticut. — AVe  learn  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  that  Dr.  Horatio  Holmes  of  Stafford  Springs, 
Ct.,  is  doing  considerable  at  the  manufacture  of  native 
wine.  In  speaking  of  a  visit  to  bis  residence,  our  cor¬ 
respondent  says:  “I  found  some  fifty  barrels  of  very 
good  wine  in  his  cellar,  mostly  made  from  the  native 
grape  of  this  vicinity — some  of  it,  of  six  and  more 
years  of  age,  is  really  very  excellent.”  He  also  speaks 
of  anew  seedling  strawberry  upon  Dr.  Holmes’  grounds, 
of  the  Alpine  flavor  and  shape,  which  he  thinks  worthy 
of  cultivation.  It  is  hardy,  and  a  profuse  bearer. 

Among  the  strangers  present  at  the  show  at 
Dundalk  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  of  Ireland,  was  Luther  H.  Tucker,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  “  Country  Gentleman”  and  “  Culti¬ 
vator”  published  at  Albany,  State  of  New-York.  Our 
readers  are  familiar  with  those  well-conducted  journals, 
from  the  extracts  which  we  have  frequently  transferred 
to  our  columns.  Mr.  Tucker  has  been  engaged  for 
some  months  in  an  agricultural  tour  on  the  Continent, 
and  we  have  read  his  sketches,  as  they  appear  in  the 
“  Country  Gentleman ,”  with  great  pleasure.  AA’e  re¬ 
gret  that  he  wa3  under  the  necessity  of  restricting  his 
stay  in  this  country;  but  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
call  from  him,  we  endeavored  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
seeing  some  of  our  best  things,  before  he  finally  left  us, 
and  we  trust  that  he  has  taken  with  him  to  “  the  Land 
of  the  AVest”  a  favorable  impression  of  “the  Emerald 
Isle.” — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette,  Aug.  6. 

Chufas. — I  notice  in  the  August  Cultivator,  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Chufa  or  Earth  Almond,  written  by  Henry 
F.  Gifford.  I  have  raised  some  of  the  Chufas  for  two 
years,  nnd  my  experience  differs  from  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gifford.  I  have  also  several  patches  of  the  grass 
which  he  describes  as  identical  with  the  Chufa,  and 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate.  But  in  the 
opinion  that  the  nut  grass  is  identical  with  the  Chufas, 
your  correspondent  is  certainly  mistaken.  Last  year, 
through  press  of  business,  I  neglected  to  dig  my  Chufas, 
and  though  there  was  a  fine  crop,  none  of  them  have 
made  their  appearance  this  year,  and  where  they  grew 
two  years  ago  none  have  made  their  appearance  since, 
from  which  I  infer  that  their  vitality  is  destroyed  by 
freezing.  I  am  confident  I  could  destroy  the  nut-grass 
by  one  season’s  fallowing,  but  in  the  cultivation  of 
melons  or  other  crops,  some  of  it  is  pretty  apt  to  live 
over.  J.  L.  Fish.  Fainesville,  O. 

How  to  Make  an  Obstinate  Horse  Pull. — A 
writer  in  the  Cotton  Planter,  gives  the  readers  of  that 
journal  his  method  of  obtaining  a  pull  out  of  an  obsti¬ 
nate  horse,  and  also  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
plan.  He  says  :  “  Take  a  small  rope,  (a  plow  line  for 
example,)  double  it,  make  a  loop  of  the  double  end,  and 
draw  it  snugly  around  the  under  jaw  of  the  animal, 
just  behind  his  front  teeth,  with  the  loop  underneath. 
Thrown  the  loose  end  over  your  shoulder,  and  “  walk  in 
the  way  he  should  go,”  holding  fast  and  pulling  steadily 
and  firmly.  Don’t  be  troubled  about  him,  for  he  will 
follow  without  fail,  after  he  has  discovered  how  you 
have  “got  him.”  This  will  also  compel  an  animal 
to  stand  quiet  to  receive  the  bridle  or  collar.” 

Time  to  Sow  Timothy. — Mr.  Yancey,  of  Iowa, 
advances  the  idea  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  that  the 
only  proper  time  to  sow  timothy  and  red  top,  is  when 
the  seed  becomes  so  ripe  that  it  falls  to  the  earth  of  its 
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own  accord: — in  this  latitude,  from  the  20th  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August.  A  great  many  failures  occur  in 
sowing  in  the  spring  and  fall  with  grain  crops,  and 
many  farmers  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  Mr. 
Y.,  that  such  seeding  won't  pay  ;  that  it  is  better  to 
sow  it  alone,  and  at  the  time  above  stated. 

5jT§f  We  learn  that-  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  their  meeting  at  Ovid  on 
the  23d  inst.,  unanimously  elected  Maj.  M.  R.  Patrick 
President  of  that  Institution  The  college  buildings 
are  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  roofed  in  by 
the  middle  of  October.  We  are  promised  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  for  publication  hereafter,  and  have  only 
time  this  week  for  a  mere  announcement.  , 

Kkruy  CattiiK  and  Shetland  Ponies. — Justbefore 
his  departure  from  Liverpool,  the  writer  saw  at  the 
Adelphi  stables  in  that  city,  several  specimens  of  these 
singular  breeds  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  soon  to 
ship  them  to  the  United  States.  They  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Boston,  during  his  recent 
tour,  in  addition  as  Mr.  Bell  stated,  to  32  head  of  Ayr- 
shircs,  a  fine  Cleveland  stallion,  a  number  of  the  Scotch 
blackfaced  sheep,  and  a.  Cotswokl  ram.  The  Kerry  cat¬ 
tle  were  alluded  to  in  a  letter  written  from  Ireland. 
They  will  be  regarded  quite  as  curiosities  here  from 
their  stunted  size,  for  they  come  from  among  the  hills 
where  they  can  find  only  the  poorest  sustenance,  and, 
indeed,  they  are  said  to  require  little  more  food  or  shel¬ 
ter  than  the  goat.  Scarcely  sufficient  credit,  by  the 
way,  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  shipments  of  stock  at  different  periods 
for  several  years  back.  To  liis  care  and  faithful  atten¬ 
tion  the  success  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  importa¬ 
tions  lias  been  due  in  no  small  degree.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  refer  to  the  subject,  because  inquiries  are  frequently 
made  by  parties  desiring  to  purchase,  as  to  some  means 
of  securing  the  safe  embarkation  of  what  they  would 
like  to  buy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  may  be  added, 
that  .any  commands  addressed  to  Mr.  Bell,  Adelphi 
Stables,  Liverpool,  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  L.  H.  T. 

Pears. — Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  have  favored  us  with  a  basket  of 
Pears  from  their  grounds,  consisting  of  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  bonne  de  Jersey, 
White  Doyenne,  and  Flemish  Beauty— a  present  which 
affords  abundant  testimony  of  their  skill  in  growing 
pears,  however  others  may  fail,  and  the  savor  of  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Amos  Fish,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  for  fine  samples  of  the  Beurre  and  Bose  pear. 

Isabella  Grapes. — We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Z.  A. 
Lcland,  of  Mechanicsville,  for  several  bunches  of  the 
Isabella  grape,  fully  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  any  we 
have  ever  seen. 

The  Southern  Rural  Gentleman.— Our  old  friend, 
I)r.  M.  W.  Philips,  has  become  the  conductor  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  this  journal,  published 
weekly  at  Grenada,  Miss  The  Doctor  is  a  ready  writer 
<and  an  enthusiastic,  advocate  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  has  labored  with  untiring  zeal  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a-  century. 

Grapes. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Dingwall 
of  this  city,  for  fine  samples  of  Rebecca  and  Northern 
Muscadine  grapes— the  latter  much  the  best  specimen 
of  the  variety  which  we  have  seen. 

Cheese. — According  to  the  Herkimer  Co.  Journal 
1,088  boxes  of  cheese,  weighing  67,585  lbs.,  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  freight  depot  in  Little  Falls  on  Monday 
August  29,  all  of  which  was  shipped  to  New  York  in 
the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  New  York  by  eight 
o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Potato  Sprouts  for  Planting. — I  planted  some 
half  dozen  hills  of  potato  sprouts ,  May  23,  on  rather 
light  sandy  loam,  without  manure— sprouts  averaging 
say  one  inch  in  length — about  one  dozen  in  a  bill.  The}' 
were  rather  slow  in  making  a  show  above  ground —  i 


stalks  very  slender  and  feeble  in  appearance  until  about 
1st  August.  I  began  to  think  the  experiment  a  failure 
with  me.  I  have  this  day  dug  a  part  of  them,  and  find 
they  turn  out  full  as  well  as  those  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  potatoes  fair,  medium  size,  and  very  uni¬ 
form — no  very  small  ones.  A.  G.  Danielson.  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  exhibition  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Ag.  Society  is 
reported  the  most  successful  one  ever  held  by  the  society. 
The  weather  was  good  throughout,  and  the  attendance 
was  large  and  enthusiastic.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
twenty  thousand  visitors  were  upon  the  ground  the  last 
day  of  the  show. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  closed  the  10th  instant,  after 
a  very  successful  display.  The  large  prize  offered  by 
the  society  for  the  best  steam  plow,  which  constituted 
the  greatest  attraction  of  the  exhibition,  was  not’award- 
ed,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  trial  took  place.  It  how  stands  adjourned  until  Mr. 
Fawkes  returns  from  tjie  fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
in  New  York,  where  he  is  engaged  to  be  present  with 
his  plow  this  week. 

Australian  Wheat. — The  following  note  accom¬ 
panied  the  sample  of  wheat  alluded  to  in  it,  and  for 
which  we  tender  Mr.  Williams  our  thanks.  The  sam¬ 
ple  is,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  weight,  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fine  one,  and  will  be  divided  between  two  of  our 
wheat-growing  friends : 

New  York,  Sept.  17,  1859. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — My  friends,  McPherson, 
Francis  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  sent  me  a  sample 
of  wheat  grown  at  Belfast,  Australia-,  “  said  to  weigh  67 
pounds  per  bushel  imperial.”  Herewith  you  have  a 
part  of  the  sample,  which  you  or  some  of  your  friends 
may  like.  J.  Henry  Williams. 

The  Barley  Chop. — The  New  England  Farmer 
speaks  of  barley  as  a  grain  raised  to  some  extent  all 
over  New  England,  and  thinks  it  “  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  hundreds  of  acres  that  are  devoted  to  oats,  as 
it  is  better  adapted  to  seeding  down  land  with,  than 
oats,  requires  less  seed,  ripens  as  well,  and  is  admirably 
fitted  to  our  short,  hot  summers, — the  average  product 
will  be  nearly  as  much  as  oats,  and  when  harvested,  is 
worth  a  third  more  for  horses,  hogs,  poultry  or  cattle.” 
If  the  editor  will  look  over  the  report  in  our  State 
Transactions  for  1858,  of  the  “  Agricultural  Discussions 
during  the  State  Fair,”  he  will  see  the  estimation  in 
which  the  barley  crop  begins  to  be  held  by  the  farmers 
of  Central  and  Western  New  York,  who  have  had  some 
years  extensive  experience  in  its  culture.  The  present 
season’s  crop  will  induce  many  farmers  to  discontinue 
its  culture  entirely,  spring  barley  especially,  winter 
barley  having  proved  a  more  remunerative  crop.  But 
it  requires  the  best  soils,  and  presents  few  points  of 
comparison  with  oats  as  a  substitute  for  that  crop. 

The  Steam  Plows  at  Chicago.— We  learn  to-day 
that  Fawkes’  Steam  Plow  came  off  victorious  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  receiving  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  U.  S.  Ag  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  $3,000  offered  by  the  Illinois  State  Ag. 
Society,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Chijfas  and  Nut  Grass. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Fish, 
that  Chufas  and  Nut  grass  are  different  things.  I  have 
raised  both.  Mr.  Gifford  will  see,  if  he  examines 
them,  that  the  kernel  on  the  Nut  grass  is  nearly  round, 
and  Chufas  are  long.  I  thing  his  hogs  will  quickly  tell 
the  difference,  or  if  they  eat  Nut  grass  as  well  as  they 
will  Chufas,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  it. 
L.  Risley.  Cedar  Rapids ,  Iowa. 

Sheep  and  Dogs. — The  Cincinnati  Gazette  pub¬ 
lishes  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  sheep  killed  and 
injured  by  dogs  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  their  esti¬ 
mated  value,  as  reported  by  the  township  assessor  to 
the  auditor,  August  1,  1859.  Of  the  eighty-eight 
counties  in  the  state,  the  total  damage  to  sheep  by  dogs 
in  1858,  is  estimated  at  $146  740,  or  an  average  to 
each  county  of  $1,667  58. 

fp«Ef*  We  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  de¬ 
sired  by  “  A  Subscriber”  at  Lisbon,  Ill. 
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Willows  Injurious  to  Drains. 

Eds.  Cult,  and  Co.  Gent. — As  the  subject  of  un¬ 
derdrawing  appears  now  to  claim  a  large  share  of  at¬ 
tention  from  the  farming  community,  I  have  thought 
that  any  facts  which  may  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  inexperienced  not  to  plant  wil¬ 
lows  near  where  they  expect  to  lay  drains,  nor  to  lay 
drains  near  willow  trees  until  after  the  latter  are 
killed.  I  have  had  two  drains  of  three  inch  tile  en¬ 
tirely  stopped  by  willow  roots  ;  one  in  two  summers, 
the  other  in  about  two  and  a  half.  One  of  them  (which 
was  laid  three  feet  deep,)  was  dug  out  again,  as  fur  as 
it  had  been  stopped,  this  last  spring.  About  twenty 
of  the  tile,  opposite  a  willow,  were  entirely  filled  with 
fibrous  roots,  matted  together,  and  holding  a  little 
sand.  As  soon  as  these  were  taken  out,  the  water 
came  from  the  drain  above  in  a  stream  as  large  as  the 
tile  would  hold,  and  continued  running  so  for  several 
weeks,  until  it  began  to  fail  on  account  of  dryer 
weather,  g  h.  Medford,  N.  J ,  9  Mo  8. 


One  Vol.  12  mo. — price  75  cents. 

T  ETTERS  ON  MODERN  AGRICULTURE, 

bv  Baron  von  Liebig— just  published,  and  for  sale  at 
this  office — price  75  cents— sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  $1. 

YA  RAPE  VINE  S. — All  the  best  Native 

VJT  Vines  at  low  prices.  One  good  Plant  each  of  the 
Anna,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Lou¬ 
isa,  and  Rebecca,  carefully  packed  for  $5. 

Send  for  Circular.  D.  S.  IIEFFRON, 

Oct.  5— w6tm2t  Utica,  N.  Y, 

Hudson  river  Antwerp  raspberry 

PLANTS,  $2  50  per  100  ;  $20  per  1000. 

Lawton  &  Newman’s  Thornless  Blackberry  Plants  $6 
per  100.  DAVID  KETCHAM, 

Oct.  1— mtf.  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Andre  leroy’snurseries, 

.A.T  ANG-EKS,  E',Et-A3NrCE_ 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  has  the.  honor  to  inform  his  numerous 
friends  and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees ,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Seedlings ,  Fruit  Stocks, 
<yc.,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Apply  as  heretofore,  to 

F.  A.  BRUGU1ERE,  51  Cedar-Street, 

Oct.  6 — woam3m— m3t.  New- York. 


VERY  FARMER  SHOULD  POSSESS 

CARPENTRY  MADE  EASY. 


It  teaches  a  new  system  of  Framing  for  building  Farm 
Houses,  Barns,  Bridges,  &c.,  in  language  free  from  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  so  that  every  man  can  be  his  own  Carpenter. 
38  Plates,  and'200  Figures,  Royal,  8vo.  Price  $3.  A  sam¬ 
ple  copy  will  be  seut,  postpaid,  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper  for  $2.  J.  CHALLEN  &  SON, 

Oct.  1 — mlt.  Philadelphia. 


CHOICE  FOWL  S.— A  limited  number 

of  each  of  the  following  varieties  to  spare,  at  low 
prices  :  Grey  Dorsing,  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  Earl 
Derby  and  other  Games,  and  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
Ducks.  All  warranted  to  be  well  bred. 

Send  for  Priced  Circular.  D.  S.  HEFFRON, 

Oct.  5— wtfm3t  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Thorough  bred  ay r shires. 

11  Rosa  Lee,”  3  years  old,  color  Red  and  few  white 
spots,  bred  from  stock  Imported  by  Capt.  Nye.  Price 
$100. 

“  Lucy  Neal,”  4  years  old,  color  White  with  small  red 
spots,  bred  from  same  stock.  Price  $150. 

“  Effie,”  4  years  old,  color  dark  red  and  white,  bred  by 
stock  Imported  by  Wm.  Watson,  Esq.  Price  $175. 

Rosa  Lee  is  in  calf  by  Young  “Malcolm” — the  others 
by  Young  Kelburn.  These  animals  combine  the  blood  of 
several  different  importations  of  distinct  strains  of  blood, 
and  are  desirable  animals.  For  sale  by 

ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Sept.  29— w2tm2t.  Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


TTIGHLAND  nurseries, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  inform  their  friends, 
and  the  public  in  .general,  that  their  stock  of  TREES, 
PLANTS,  &c.,  which  they  otter  for  sale  this  fall,  is  unu¬ 
sually  fine,  and  comprises  everything  to  be  obtained  in 
the  trade,  both  in  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  stock  of  large 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  EVERGREENS,  for 
Parks,  Lawns,  and  Street  planting,  of  extra  size,  for  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  which  emli races  all  the  best  kinds  of  De¬ 
ciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees.  A  very  large  stock  of 
HEDGE  PLANTS,  such  as  Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn, 
Arborvit®,  &c.,  of  extra  size  and  quality. 

All  orders  by  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  attended  to, 
and  forwarded  as  directed,  packed  in  the  best  manner. 

Sept.  29— weow4tmlt  A.  SAUL  &  CO. 


Game  and  fancy  poultry,  &c.,  for 

SALE— over  thirty  different  breeds,  consisting  of 
Games,  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Polands,  Seabright,  and  other 
Bantams.  Ducks,  Fancy  Rabbits,  Dogs,  &c.,  &c.  Price 
List  and  Circulars  (36  pages,  over  20  cuts)  sent  free.  Ad¬ 
dress.  EDMUND  S.  RALPH, 

Sept.  29— w2tmlt.  (Box  21)  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Thorough  bred  devons. 

Annette  (1151,  3d  vol.  Devon  Herd  Book)  3  years 
old,  with  heifer  calf  sired  by  Imported  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire. 

Imported  Heifer  “  Aurora,”  with  Bull  calf  sired  by  Im¬ 
ported  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Venus  (1104)  with  Bull  calf  by  Imported  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Yearling  and  two  year  old  Heifers.  For  sale  by 
ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Sept.  29— w2tm2t.  45  Fulton  street.  New-York. 


Anew  Pennsylvania  agricul¬ 
tural  AND  HORTICULTURAL  MONTHLY 
PERIODICAL, 

“THE  FARMER  AND  GARDENER.” 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  Rural  papers  ever  publish¬ 
ed  in  this  State.  A  large  and  profusely  illustrated  Royal 
Octavo,  with  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Botanical, 
Veterinary,  Apiarian  and  Domestic  Departments,  ably 
sustained. 

Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy.  One  dollar  per  year  ( in 
advance.)  A.  M.  SPANGLER,  Ed., 

633  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
HSP“  $700,  in  premiums  for  Subscriptions  and  Essays. 
Sept.  29 — w2tm2t. 

Albany  hay  press  works. 

LEVI  DEDERICK,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of  his  celebrated  Parallel 
Lever  Hay  Presses,  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power. 

These  presses  are  so  modified  and  constructed  as  to  be 
equally  as  well  adapted  for  pressing  Cotton,  Hemp,  Flax, 
cloth,  cider,  oheese,  &c.  It  is  the  best  arranged  and  com¬ 
bined  power  in  the  world,  for  any  or  all  of  the  above  pur¬ 
poses.  The  attention  of  the  trade  and  of  manufacturers 
is  solicited  to  an  examination  of  these  presses.  My  Hand 
Power  Press,  like  the  Horse  Press,  is  justly  winning  “un¬ 
qualified  commendations,”  and  will  operate  with  greater 
ease,  and  in  one-half  the  time  of  any  Hand  Power  Press 
of  equal  capacity  in  tree.  “  The  best  is  the  cheapest,”  and 
if  my  prices  are  higher,  my  articles  upon  trial  will  be  found 
to  be  full  fifty  per  cent,  better. 

PRICES  OF  HAY  PRESSES. 


No.  1.  Stationary,  bales  400  pounds, .  $165 

No.  2.  Portable,  “  300  “  150 

No.  3.  Hand  Press,  “  250  “  HO 


The  size  and  style  of  No.  2  has  been  improved,  but  the 
old  style  will  be  sold  at  the  old  price. 

For  further  particulars  please  send  for  circulars. 

Sept.  22 — w3tmlt. _ _ 

Four  Vols.  8  vo. — Price  $21. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 

Bv  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  office  of  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Cultivator.  The  vols.  will  be  sold  separate— the  first 
vol.  at  $3,  and  vols.  2,  3  and  4,  at  $6  each.  Every  Short-Horn 
Breeder  should  have  this  work. 

THE  a ARDEN: 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulture, 

For  Salk  at  this  Office. 


T  II  £  U  U  L  T  I  V  A  T  0  R. 


O  WASCO  LAKE  NURSERIES, 
AVTJIBTJPUSJ",  3ST.  ~5T., 
COLLINS  A  CURTIS  BRO’S,  Proprietors, 
(Successors  to  H.  Collins.) 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A 
good  stock  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry,  now  on  hand. 
Dealers  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  young 
Evergreens  for  Nurserymen. 

Trees  and  Plants  collected  from  the  woods  at  reasona¬ 
ble  rates. 

Apples  grafted  to  order  during  the  winter,  for  spring 
planting. 

Send  for  our  Catalogues.  Sept.  8 — w3tmlt. 

IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  S  — 

The  subscriber,  wishing  to  reduce  his  herd  in  num¬ 
bers.  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices  several  excellent 
COWS  with  good  pedigrees. 

Apply  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  Rhinebeck 
Station,  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Sept.  22 — w&mtf.  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES.— 

WM.  R..  PRINCE  A,  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Prince’s  Scarlet  Magnate,  largest  of  all,  sweet,  fine 
flavor,  very  productive,  pittillase$2  per  100  ;  $12  per  1000. 
The  following  at  $1  per  100,  $4  to  $5  per  1000  :  Hovey, 
Wilson’s  Albany,  Burr’s  Pine,  Iowa,  Longworth’s  Prolific, 
McAvoy's  Superior  and  No.  1,  Moyamensing,  Hudson, 
Crimson  Cone.  Early  Scarlet,  Genesee,  Orange  Prolific, 
Rival  Hudson,  Scarlet  Cone,  Walker,  Jenny  Lind,  Climax, 
and  B>ston  Pine.  The  following  at  38  els.  per  doz,,  $1.50 
per  100  :  Charles’  Favorite,  Durfee’s,  Hooker  Peabody, 
Boy  den's  Mammoth,  Primate,  Scarlet  Melting.  Prolific 
Hautbois,  Alpine  Monthly  (Red  and  White.)  The  follow¬ 
ing  50  cts  per  doz .,  $2  per  100  :  Imperial  Scarlet.  Eclipse, 
Globose  Scarlet,  Ladies’  Pine,  Western  Queen,  Triumph, 
Montevideo,  Ward’s  Favorite.  The  following  at  75  cts.  to 
$1  per  doz..  $4  per  100  :  Diadem.  Supreme,  Triumphant 
Scarlet,  Wyoming,  Crimson  Perfumed,  LeBaron,  Glen 
Allan,  Imperial  Crimson,  Scarlet  Prolific.  The  following 
are  Foreign  Staminates,  small  crop,  50  cents  per  dozen  : 
British  Queen,  Eliz  i  Seedling,  Triomplie  de  Gaud,  Omer 
Pasha,  Hericart  de  Thury,  Victoria,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and 
twenty  others. 

Rejected  Varieties.— These  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Pomological  Convention,  and  others:  Climax  Scarlet, 
Due  de  Brabant,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Fillbasket,  Honneur  de 
Belgiqufe,  Sir  Harry, SwaiustoneBeedling,  Cushing,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Scott’s  Seedling,  Harlem  Orange,  Marylandica. 

N.  B. — All  plants  are  securely  packed,  and  Express 
Receipt  sent  to  the  purchaser,  with  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  and  directions  for  culture.  Sept.  22— wltmlt* 

BYRAM’S  POTATO  DIGGER. 

We  have  improved  this  implement  so  that  it  is  easi¬ 
ly  converted  into  a 

Double  Mold  Board  Plow, 

which  makes  it  the  most  useful  implement  in  use.  As  a 
Potato  Digger  it  has  no  equal.  Price  of  combined  ma¬ 
chine  $8.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4 — w8tm3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 

Horsepowers  and  threshers, 

AND  COMBINED  THRE8IIERS  AND  WIN¬ 
NOWERS,  Saw  Mills,  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Mills,  Corn 
Sliellers,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 
We  have  all  patents  of  both  Tread  and  Lever  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers  in  store.  Farmers  in  want  of  any 
thing  in  the  Agricultural  line,  are  requested  to  give  ns  a 
call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Send  for  a  circular. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 

Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New-York. 
Between  Broadway  and  Greenwich  St.,  north  river  side  ot 
city.  Remember  No.  541  Vesey  Street, 

Aug  11— wI6tm3t. 

Horse  powers  and  thrashers. 

Saw  Machines  with  Saw.  “  Hickok’s”  Cider  Mill 
and  Press.  Dog  Powers,  &c.  Sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4— w8tm3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 

HAY  PRESSES  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  both  for  Hand  and  Power,  at 

A  F.  MAYHER  &  CO.’S 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

N.  B — Remciubcr  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11— wl6lm3t. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

A  OFFER  FOR  SALE  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1859, 
The  Following  Trees,  Plants,  Ac. 

Apple — 3,  4  and  5  years  old  ;  a  very  general  assortment. 

Dwarf  ;  2  years  old,  very  fine. 

Pear— 1  and  2  years  old  ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  so  exten¬ 
sive  in  variety  as  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  order.  Also,  several  choice  varieties  of  bearing 
age. 

Cherry— 1  and  2  years  old  ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  beauti¬ 
ful  Trees. 

Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  nnd  Nectarine— Best  varieties  ; 

trees  very  vigorous. 

Currants— White  and  Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  and  twelve 
newer  varieties  ;  quality  of  plants  unsurpassable. 
Gooseberries— Houghton’s  Seedling,  a  good  stock,  and 
some  of  the  best  English  sorts. 

Blackberries — Lawton  or  New  Rochelle,  Dorchester,  nnd 
and  Newman’s  Thornless. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries— Assortment  especially 
large  and  desirable.  Prices  very  low. 

Grapes — An  immense  stock  of  Isabella,  Catawba  and 
Clinton,  1  and  2  years  old,  exceedingly  strong  nnd  well 
rooted  ;  also,  very  fine  plants  of  the  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific ,  Northern  Muscadine , 
Rebecta,  and  Union  Village  ;  the  seven  for  $6. 
Evergreens— European  Silver  Fir  ;  American  and  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  ;  American  Arbor  Vitae  ;  Balsam  ;  Hem¬ 
lock  ;  Austrian,  Corsican  and  Scotch  Pines  ;  ranging 
from  2  to  6  feet. 

Deciduous  — American  and  European  Mountain  Ash  ; 
Weeping  Ash;  American  Elms;  English  Weeping 
Elms,  (very  graceful  ;)  Horse  Chestnuts  ;  Cat al pas  ; 
European  Larch  ;  Silver  and  Sugar  Maples  ;  Linden  ; 
Tulip  Trees,  (Nursery  grown  and  very  fiye,)  Black 
Walnut  and  Weeping  Willow. 

Shrubs- Altheas ;  Fringe  Trees,  Purple  and  White; 
Double  Flowering  Almond,  Cherry  and  Peach  ; 
Honeysuckles;  Lilacs;  Snowballs;  Sweet  Briar; 
Spireas;  and  a  great  many  others.  See  Catalogue 
No.  3. 

Hoses— One  of  the  best  and  largest  collections  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  best  plants  of  the  Augusta  at  $1. 

Dahlias,  Pceonies,  Border  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Ac., 

in  great  variety. 

Rhubnrb—  Cahoon’s  Giant  nnd  Linnaeus  :  the  best  two 
varieties  without  question  ;  very  low  Dy  the  doz.,  100 
or  1,000. 

Aspnrngus— Very  strong,  1  and  2  year  old  roots. 

Hedge  Plants — Osage  Orange  ;  Honey  Locust ;  Privet,  1 
and  2  years  ;  Red  and  White  Cedar. 

Our  articles  generally  are  of  the  finest  growth,  and  will 
be  Bold  at  the  lowest  rates.  For  particular  information 
see  Our  Several  Catalogues,  viz  : 

No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 
No.  2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green 
House,  and  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

No.  5.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  ior  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 

Aug.  25— weow5tm2t.  SMITH  So  HANCIIETT. 

PORTABLE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES. 

We  have  all  the  best  and  latest  improved  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses— also  Wine  Presses,  Cheese  Presses, 
Hay  Presses,  &c.,  Sec. 

A  F.  MAYHER  &.  CO., 

No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New-York 
New  Stand,  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11 — wl6tm3t. 

1  FARMERS  &  MILLERS  TAKE  NOTICE.— 

.  We  have  just  introduced  a  new  mill, 

Which  is  the  “Neplus  Ultra”  of  Mills, 

For  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  also  for  flouring.  It  is  por¬ 
table,  and  will  grind  with  an  ordinary  Two  Horse  Power, 
from  /ire  to  seven  bushels  of  feed  per  hour  perfectly. 

It  i's  called  “  Lyon’s  So  Phillips’  Patent,”  and  is  warran¬ 
ted  to  work  satisfactorily,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  It  is  no  humbug,  but  a  “  Simon  pure  nrticle  ;”  and 
every  Farmer  and  Miller  that  uscb  it  will  certify  that  it  is 
just  the  article  represented. 

Price  for  Feed  and  Corn  Cob  Mill, .  $100  00 

“  Feed  and  Corn  and  Flour  Mill, .  115  00 

Weight  450  pounds,  and  requires  a  space  of  four  square 
feet.  For  further  particulars  address, 

PEASE  So  EGGLESTON, 

Aug.  4— wl0m4t.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 


Lawton  blackberry  t  o 

obtain  the  original  variety  for  field  or  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  address  WM,  LAWTON,  hew  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Be?'  Circulars,  with  ample  directions,  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants,  free.  Aug.  1 — mT2t. 

A  R  L  Y  POTATOES  AND  PLENTY  OF 


E 


THEM.—11  The  Yankee  Prolific”  Potato,  fit  for  mar¬ 
ket  June  20th.  Yields  32  to  34  marketable  tubers,  and  10 
to  20  smaller  ones  to  each  hill.  No  rot.  They  have  had  2 
years  trial.  Seed  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  peck,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  secure  a  large  yield  of  any  potato.  Sent  by 
Railroad  or  Expi ess  to  any  address,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  money.  Address  JOSEPH  A.  PAIN, 

Editor  of  Clyde  Times,  Clyde, 
Sept.  15 — wfcmlt.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fifth  annual  catalogue 

OF  THOROUGH-BRED  NORTH  DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  subscriber  has  just  issued  his  Catalogue  for  1859. 
containing  full  pedigrees  of  all  the  animals  now  composing 
his  herd  It  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  those 
desiring  it.  C.  8.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

Aug.  25 — w3tm2t.  The  Meadows,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

IT'LCELSIOR  FAN  MILLS 

will  clean  Seventy-five  Bushels  of  wheat  per  hour  ; 
also  Grant’s,  Clinton's,  Hayhkk’s,  and  all  the  best  and 
latest  improved  Mills  of  the  age. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO., 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  64Vesey  St.,  New-York. 

New  Stand,  No.  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11 — wl6tm3t. 

p  R  I  F  F  I  N  G’S  EXCELSIOR  FAN  MILL 

\X  will  clean  60  bushels  per  hour.  All  who  use  it  ack¬ 
nowledge  it  to  be  the  best  Fanning  Mill  in  use.  Price  $26. 
Manufactured  for  and  sold  by 

GRIFFIN G  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4 — w8tm3t.  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New-York. 

1}  E  E  KEEPING  EXPLAINED, 

J  with  an  appendix  containing  directions  for  making 
ing  and  using  the  movable  comb  hive.  Sent  free  of  post¬ 
age  for  one  dollar.  Address  M.  QUINBY, 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  1 — wltmlt. 


Horse  powers,  threshers,  &c., 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  <$•  CO., 

At  tlie  Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  Machinery  manufactured  by  us,  consisting  of  Impro¬ 
ved  Endless  Chain  norse  Powers,  for  one,  twro,  and  three 
horses  ;  Lever  Powers  for  from  four  to  eight  horses  ; 
Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Threshers  with 
Vibrating  Separators,  Clover  Machines,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 
Our  machines  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  have, 
almost  without  exception, given  entire  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  used  them. 

Wo  have  lately  improved  the  Vibrating  Separator  by 
making  it  in  two  parts,  and  driving  it  by  a  double  crank, 
so  that  the  parts  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  counter¬ 
balancing  each  other,  so  that  the  violent  jerking  made  by 
use  of  a  single  crank,  is  avoided.  These  will  be  furnished 
only  by  special  order,  and  at  an  increased  cost  over  the 
other  kind,  when  attached  to  the  Thresher,  of  five  dollars. 
We  will  send  our  circular  containing  price  list  and  full 
descriptions  of  our  machines,  upon  application  ;  and  will 
pay  prompt  attention  to  orders  and  correspondence. 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.. 

June  30 — w4tm3t.  Schenectaday,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman 


New  and  valuable  books— 

FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  stones,  wood,  plows,  and  open 
ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
pipes  ;  cost  and  number  to  the  acre  of  tiles,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Henry  F.  French.  Price  $1.00. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  to  breed,  buy,  break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
with  a  chapter  on  MuleB  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honey- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstrotii,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
Illustrated  with  seventy-seven  engravings.  Price  $1.25. 
The  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  the  reception  of 
the  prices  named.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 

One  Vol.  12  mo. — price  75  cents. 

1  etters  on  modern  agriculture, 

by  Baron  von  Liebig— just  published,  and  for  sale  at 
this  office — price  75  cents — sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  $1. 

Farmers  should  keep  their  accounts  carefully,  and  know 
whether  each  year’s  operations  will  make  them  richer 
or  poorer  1 

Farm  boo  k-k  e  e  p  i  n  g.— By  w. 

D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  hi 
struction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  will  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully. — also  Day  Book  and  Ledger — for  sale  at  this  office — 
price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.30.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 

Devon  cattle  for  sale. 

I  now  offer  for  sale  “  Mammon,”  3  years  old,  bred 
by  R.  II.  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from 
imported  stock  ;  is  of  good  size,  perfectly  kind,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  sure  and  superior  stock  getter. 

“Young  Metropolitan,”  I  year  old,  bred  by  Joseph 
Juliand,  2d,  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

“  Moss  Rose,”  3  years  old,  bred  by  Joseph  Juliand,  2d  ; 
now  in  calf  to  “  Metropolitan,”  a  bull  recently  sold  by  me 
to  Joseph  Cooper,  Esq  ,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Also  fifteen  superior,  high  grade  heifers,  from  1  to  4 
years  old.  They  are  mostly  got  by  “  Metropolitan  ”  from 
grade  cows,  and  are  now  in  calf  to  “  Mammon.”  Nearly 
every  animal  offered  has  taken  from  one  to  six  prizes  at 
our  State,  County  and  other  Society  Fairs. 

If  applied  for  soon,  they  will  he  sold  upon  reasonable 
terms.  JOHN  BANKS. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  July  28— w2tmtf. 

GUANO  ! — The  superiority  of  Phosphatic 
over  Ammoniacal  Fertilizers  in  restoring  fertility  to 
worn  out  lands,  is  now  well  understood.  The  subscribers 
call  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  the  Swan  Island  Guano , 
which,  for  richness  in  phosphates  and  organic  matter,  and 
its  solubility ,  is  unsurpassed. 

For  sale  at  $30  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A  liberal  discount 
will  be  made  by  the  cargo. 

Circulars,  with  directions  for  use,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  our  office.  FOSTER  &  STEPHENSON, 

65  Beaver  st„  New-York, 
Agents  for  the  “Atlantic  and  Pacific  Guano  Co.’ 
June  26— w26tm6t 

Opposition  fare  reduced 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 

BET  WE EN  NEW  YORK  AND  ALBANY 
The  Steamer  KNICKER 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson- 
st.,  New-York,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.;  the  Steamer 
nERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Hancox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat,  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  p.  m. 

Travelers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agents  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  torwarded  prompt¬ 
ly.  ELI  HUNT,  Agent — Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 
G.  W.  STEVENS,  282  Broadway,  Albany 
March  10,  1859 — w&.m9ms 

Horticultural  Hooks, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  salea  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman. 


Now  Reauy — Single  Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for 
Twenty-five  cents — One  Dozen  Copies,  post-paid, 
for  Two  Dollars.  Agents  Wanted. 

THK  ILLUSTRATED 

ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 

IP  o  r  1  8  6  O. 

THE  SIXTH  NUMBER  of  this  work  is  now  ready, 
and  presents  features  of  no  less  attractiveness  and 
value  than  its  predecessors.  The  following  abstract  of 
its  contents,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  Illus¬ 
trated  by  no  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
eight  Engravings,  will  afford  better  evidence  of  this 
than  anything  the  Publishers  can  say. 

I.  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING— Thirty-Six  Engra¬ 
vings. 

1.  Requisites  for  a  Home. 

2.  Various  Modes  of  Grouping. 

3.  Plans  of  Garden  and  Ornamental  Grounds. 

4.  Various  Details — Lawns— Walks — Rustic  Objects. 

5.  Trees — Hints  in  Saving  Expense. 

II.  COUNTRY  DWELLINGS-Twenty-five  Engra¬ 
vings. 

1.  General  Considerations. 

2.  Working-Men’s  Cottages — Three  Original  Designs 
by  Geo.  I).  Rand. 

3.  Farm  Houses— Five  Original  Designs  with  Ground 
Plans,  &c.,  by  the  same  Author. 

%*  This  is  a  Chapter  which  will  prove  serviceable  es 
pecially  to  those  who  wist,  suggestions  as  to  neat  and 
Inexpensive  structures  for  practical  purposes,  which  with 
some  taste  and  considerable  extent  of  accommodations, 
combine  great  convenience  of  interior  arrangement. 


III.  HEDGES — Thirteen  Engravings. 

1.  Different  Plants  for  Fencing  Purposes. 

2.  Training  and  Pruning  for  first  Four  Years. 

IV.  FENCES  AND  FENCE  MAKING-Fifteen  En¬ 

gravings. 

1.  Post  Fences,  Modes  of  Construction  and  Setting. 

2.  Hurdles  and  Cheap  Fences. 

V.  FARM  GATES— Fifteen  Engravings. 

1.  Difficulties  to  Contend  with. 

2.  Hanging  the  Gate. 

3.  Constructing  and  Hinging  it. 

VI.  BARNS  AND  STABLES— Twenty-five  Engra- 
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Fall  Plowing. 

Two  active  workmen  (we  but  repeat  the  saying)  may 
be  secured  by  any  farmer  for  the  winter  at  compara¬ 
tively  small  expense.  Fermentation  arid  Frost,  if  his 
fields  are  plowed  in  autumn,  will  be  busy  with  their 
culture  through  the  inclement  months,  preparing  food 
for  plants  and  fitting  the  soil  for  their  growth.  Decom¬ 
position  and  disintegration  are  more  or  less  active  from 
fall  to  spring,  and  most  soils,  if  properly  plowed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  are  benefitted  by  the  agents  thus  set  at  work. 
Let  us  offer  some  thoughts  on  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  autumn  cultivation,  together  with  some 
directions  for  performing  the  work. 

1.  Low  lands,  such  as  are  usually  most  benefitted  by 
fall  plowing,  are  generally  in  their  best  condition  for 
the  operation  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Very  often 
theyr  are  too  wet  to  plow  in  spring  until  the  season  for 
seeding  is  far  advanced,  and  the  product  is  lessened  by 
the  delay,  as  well  as  the  soil  injured  by  working  when 
too  wet — becoming  baked  and  lumpy,  and  requiring 
several  years’  time  to  recover  its  usual  state.  Heavy 
clays,  especially,  must  be  plowed  when  just  right  as  to 
moisture,  or  they  may  almost  as  well  remain  without 
tillage.  Heavy  loams  are  often  in  the  best  condition 
for  plowing  in  the  fall,  and  can  be  sown  or  planted  more 
seasonably,  and  with  better  results,  if  this  operation  is 
performed  than  if  neglected. 

2.  Teams  are  generally  in  better  condition  for  plow¬ 
ing  in  autumn ;  more  inured  to  labor,  and  in  less  press¬ 
ing  demand  for  other  employment  on  the  farm.  In 
spring  a  variety  of  work  presses  upon  the  attention  of 
the  farmer,  which  must  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  is  well  to  “  lighten  the  load  ”  as  far  as  may  be 
by  forethought  and  precaution. 

3.  Stiff,  heavy  soils,  plowed  in  autumn,  besides  being 
in  good  condition  for  the  work,  undergo  by  the  action 
of  water  and  frost,  a  more  thorough  disintegration — 
clays,  with  proper  provision  for  surface  drainage,  are 


pulverized  and  crumbled  ;  heavy  loams  and  hardpan 
lands  are  acted  upon  in  like  manner,  and  with  like 
beneficial  results  to  the  soil  and  succeeding  crop. 

4.  Heavy  and  coarse  sward  land  is  better  mellowed 
and  subdued  when  the  inverted  sod  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  winter  weather.  Turned  over  late  in  the 
season,  all  vegetation  ceases,  the  grass  roots  are  frozen 
out,  and  many  weeds  share  the  same  fate  ;  in  spring  we 
find  the  land  bare  and  mellow,  ready  with  a  thorough 
harrowing  for  any  appropriate  crop.  The  surviving 
weeds  are  less  likely  to  sprout  than  if  turned  under  in 
spring,  and  the  turf  is  better  prepared  by  its  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  decay,  for  feeding  the  products  which 
follow. 

5.  Though  late  fall  plowing  may  have  little  time  for 
fermentation  or  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
matter  buried  by  the  plow ;  this  decay  still  goes  on  to 
some  extent,  and  by  the  time  the  growing  crop  needs 
it,  usually  arrives  at  the  proper  stage  to  supply  its  ne¬ 
cessities.  But  the  frost  works  with  a  will,  and  under 
proper  conditions  produces  a  mechanical  amelioration  of 
the  soil  scarcely  possible  under  any  other  process. 

6.  Fall  plowing  disturbs  the  quarters  arranged  by 
various  insects  for  passing  the  winter  in  the  soil,  thus 
destroying  large  nifmbers  of  these  pests  with  their  eggs 
and  larvae.  This  is  a  minor  advantage,  but  one  worthy 
of  consideration,  especially  on  lands  infested  with  the 
larvae  of  the  May-bug  or  the  wire  worm. 

The  principal  objections  to  fall  plowing  are  the  fol¬ 


lowing  : 

1.  The  loss  of  that  fresh,  friable  condition  of  soil, 
readily  permeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and  the  consoli 
dation  of  the  soil  by  long  exposure  to  changing  and 
stormy  weather.  This  on  light  lands  is  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  autumn  plowing.  The  same  is  true  of  any  soil 
not  provided  with  sufficient  drainage  to  prevent  water 
from  standing  for  any  time  on  or  near  the  surface. 

2.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  loss  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  of  its  gases  while  decaying.  The  latter  is  but 
a  small  loss  if  the  plowing  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  but 
often  on  hill-sides,  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  and  float¬ 
ing  organic  matter  is  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains 
of  winter  and  early  spring-time.  The  soil  13  also  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  same  influences.  Heavy  swards  thus 
situated  would  sustain  less  injury  than  light  swards  or 
stubble  lands. 

And  lastly,  a  few  hints  on  the  manner  of  performing 
the  work : 

1.  Do  it  thoroughly  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

2.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  liable  to  standing  water  in  tho 
winter,  it  should  be  plowed  in  narrow  lands,  and  tde 


water-furrows  carefully  cleared  and  free  outlets  provid¬ 
ed,  so  that  all  surface  moisture  may  at  once  drain  away. 
Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it  is  of  little  use  to  plow  low 
lands  in  the  fall.  If  covered  with  water  until  spring, 
the  frost  has  no  mellowing  effect,  and  very  little  decom¬ 
position  takes  place— the  soil  is  only  hardened  by  its 
exposure. 

3.  In  fall  plowing,  the  furrows  should  be  deep  and 
narrow,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  the  frost,  and  it  matters  little  how  rough 
the  work  may  be,  provided  the  whole  surface  be  invert¬ 
ed  by  the  plow. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  urge  the  importance 
of  preparing  before  winter  sets  in,  as  far  as  may  be,  for 
another  year.  We  hear  the  complaint  very  frequently 
that  late  seeding  has  injured  one  or  more  of  our  spring 
crops,  and  that  the  most  successful  growth  has  been 
made  upon  lands  plowed  in  the  fall.  Spring  plowed 
land  can  also  be  given  more  attention,  with  the  lessen¬ 
ed  demand  upon  the  team  and  time,  and  all  branches 
of  farming  feel  the  influence  of  the  workmen  who  so 
cheaply  and  faithfully  assist  in  forwarding  the  labors  of 
the  farm. 


Fruit  Grower’s  Society  of  Western  New- York. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Rochester  on  the  22d  ult.,  and  occupied  three  full  sessions 
in  one  day.  The  attendance  was  large.  The  subjects 
under  discussion  were  Summer  Pruning  of  the  Grape  ; 
best  new  Grapes  ;  best  Pears,  and  the  Smaller  Fruits 
generally. 

On  the  subject  of  summer  •pruning  the  vine ,  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  were  advanced  ;  but  the  prevailing  expres¬ 
sion  was  in  favor  of  a  moderate  thinning  and  shortening 
of  the  shoots.  Some  of  the  most  successful  cultivators 
left  at  least  five  leaves  above  the  bunch  of  fruit,  and 
removed  all  small  shoots  which  did  not  bear.  W.  B. 
Smith,  of  Syracuse,  in  allusion  to  the  opinion  that 
“  nature  should  take  her  course,”  said  that  this  could 
not  apply  to  artificial  cultivation— that  if  a  rich  soil  and 
manuring  were  adopted,  a  corresponding  pruning  must 
be' resorted  to.  Without  this,  the  whole  will  become  a 
swamp  of  foliage,  and  the  fruit  would  not  ripen.  E.  W. 
IIerendeen,  of  Macedon,  said,  that  as  the  sap  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  leaves  to  form  the  fruit,  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply  of  leaves  must  be  left  to  elaborate  it.  To  prune 
severely  in  summer  would  injure  the  health  of  the  vine. 
S.  H.  Ainsworth,  of  Bloomfield,  stated  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  Wilcox,  had  both  pruned  and  unpruned  vines — the 
former  ripened  its  fruit  at  least  ten  days  before  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  the  fruit  was  far  better— the  unpruned  vines 
formed  a  heavy  mass  of  leaves  and  branches  on  the 
trellis  four  feet  thick  on  the  top,  and  they  bore  but  few 
grapes,  and  these  small,  mildewed  and  worthless.  The 
pruned  produced  at  the  rate  of  over  16,000  pounds  per 
acre — the  bunches  fine,  large  and  compact.  Another 
member  stated  that  the  practice  of  laying  down  and 
covering  the  vines  with  two  inches  of  earth  for  winter 
protection,  had  caused  them  to  start  earlier  in  spring, 
and  mature  the  fruit  sooner. 

The  Best  Varieties. — Several  members  pronounced 
the  Hartford  Prolific  the  earliest,  but  its  liability  to 
drop  its  fruit  was  an  objection.  The  Diana  was  highly 
commended  by  all,  and  it  was  unanimously  recommend¬ 
ed  for  general  cultivation  in  Western  New-York.  The 
Concord  follows  soon  after,  but  was  generally  regarded 
as  far  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Delaware  and  Diana. 

|  The  Delaware  had  been  found  to  ripen  from  two  to 

I  three  weeks  before  the  Isabella,  and  the  Concord  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  The  Northern  Muscadine  was 
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quite  early,  but  dropped  its  fruit  badly.  P.  Bariit 
recommended  caution  and  thorough  experience — I  he 
Diana  was  the  only  one  of  the  new  sorts  which  he  had 
tested  sufficiently.  The  Clinton  grape  was  recommend¬ 
ed  for  its  vigorous  growth,  extreme  hardiness,  and  long- 
keeping  qualities  —  A.  Covey  of  Penfield,  had  kept  them 
till  February,  and  found  them  to  improve  in  sweelness 
the  longer  they  were  kept.  C.  L.  Hoag  of  Lockport, 
had  found  the  Diana  an  excellent  keeper.  Dr.  Miner 
of  Rochester,  considered  the  Clinton  worthless  as  a  table 
grape,  as  compared  with  the  Diana,  which  always  ripen¬ 
ed,  even  when  he  never  obtained  a  ripe  Isabella.  B. 
Hodge  of  Buffalo,  remarked  that  the  Isabella  was  often 
called  ripe  as  soon  as  browned, — but  that  when  fully 
ripe  it  was  a  dead  black. 

Pears  for  general  cultivation — Among  the  varie¬ 
ties  especially  commended  were  the  following:  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  for  its  extensive  productiveness  (on 
the  quince) ;  Tyson,  for  its  handsome  growth  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit;  Virgalieu,  for  its  productiveness,  and  the 
great  popularity  and  high  price  of  its  fruit;  Sheldon, 
for  its  superb  growth  on  the  pear  stock,  and  great  ex¬ 
cellence;  Bartlett,  for  its  admirable  fruit  and  early 
bearing;  Belle  Lucrative,  for  its  superb  quality;  Sec- 
kel,  for  its  hardiness,  great  crops,  and  delicious  flavor  ; 
Flemish  Beauty,  for  its  general  perfection,  needing, 
however,  to  be  picked  early;  and  the  Lawrence  and 
Winter  Nelis  as  the  best  winter  pears.  The  Howell, 
Brandywine,  Beurre  Diet,  Washington,  Duchesse  d' 
Angouleme,  Giffiird,  Rostiezer,  Anjou,  and  Easter 
Beurre,  were  also  highly  recommended  by  different 
members.  The  only  objection  to  the  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  was  its  excessive  bearing,  and  ordinary  cultivators 
would  not  prune  and  thin  sufficiently  to  make  the  fruit 
excellent.  A.  Parry  of  Clarkson  said  that  he  found 
the  fruit.of  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  one-third  lar¬ 
ger  when  raised  on  dwarfs.  P.  Barry  remarked  that 
although  the  Duchesse  d’  Angouleme  was  preferred  as  a 
dwarf,  yet  on  pear  stocks  the  fruit  continues  to  improve 
as  the  tree  grows  older,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  S. 
H.  Ainsworth  has  a  tree  of  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sej'  twelve  years  old,  with  a  barrel  of  pears  on  it. 

Smaller  Fruits. — The  Black  cap  raspberry  was 
highly  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  desi¬ 
rable  sorts — to  be  cultivated  by  horse-labor,  in  rows  8 
feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the  rows— to  be  properly  thin¬ 
ned,  and  pruned  6  feet  high.  A  wire  trellis  was  re¬ 
commended  for  canes.  The  New-Rochelle  blackberry 
was  regarded  as  the  most  productive  sort,  the  soil  to  be 
rich,  the  richer  the  better,  and  well  cultivated— the 
Dorchester  less  productive,  but  of  higher  flavor.  Of 
currants,  the  Cherry,  White  Grape  and  Victoria, 
were  especially  recommended. 


dVIaple  UeaD-C  utter. 

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son — I  inclose  a  few  specimens 
of  the  larvas  of  some  kind  of  an  insect,  or  at  least  I 
suppose  them  to  be;  but  while  I  write,  I  perceive  some 
of  them  are  thrusting  their  heads  out  and  are  moving 
along  something  like  a  mudturtle. 

I  discovered  them  upon  the  ground  in  a  wood  lot,  and 
at  first  thought  them  to  be  leaves  cut  by  the  wood-bee, 
but  as  I  went  on,  I  saw  so  many  I  began  to  think  they 
must  be  something  else,  and  on  examination  found  them 
to  consist  of  four  or  six  thicknesses  of  leaf,  and  a  sort 
of  worm  in  the  center,  but  did  not  know  till  now  that 
they  could  move  around.  There  were  great  numbers  of 
them  on  the  ground,  and  what  they  are  I  do  not  know. 
E.  L.  IIolden.  North  Clarendon ,  Vt. 

The  insect  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Holden,  is  the  Maple 
leaf-cutter,  Ornix  Acerifoliella,  Fitch,  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agric.  Soc.  for  1855, 
page  501.  It  is  a  small  moth  about  the  size  of  a  house¬ 
fly,  of  a  brilliant  steel  blue  color,  with  an  orange  yellow 
head.  It  may  bo  seen  on  and  around  maple  leaves,  the 
latter  part  of  May.  It  drops  its  eggs  on  the  leav 
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and  the  worm  from  these  eggs  cuts  two  small  circular 
pieces  from  the  leaves  and  ties  them  together  with  fine 
silken  threads,  residing  between  them  like  a  tortoise  in 
its  shell,  thrusting  out  its  head  to  feed  on  the  leaves, 
nnd  to  move  about  over  their  surface.  As  it  increases 
in  size,  it  cuts  larger  pieces  of  the  leaf  and  ties  these 
over  the  first  ones,  till  it  finally  has  three  pieces  over  its 
back  and  two  or  three  beneath,  the  top-most  one  being 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thus  covered,  when 
fully  grown  it  drops  to  the  ground,  among  the  fallen 
leaves,  where  it  lies  through  the  winter,  and  changes  to 
a  winged  moth  in  the  spring. 

Every  summer,  round  holes  are  seen,  cut  in  the  leaves 
of  the  maple  by  this  insect.  In  August,  1850,  it  was 
so  numerous,  and  cut  and  destroyed  the  leaves  in  many 
places  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  trees  appeared  as 
though  scorched  by  fire ;  and  it  has  again  been  almost 
as  common  the  present  year.  a.  f. 


The  New- York  State  Fair. 

Nine  years  ago  there  was  held  near  this  city  the 
Tenth  Exhibition  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  By  reference  to  the  editorial  account  of  it  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cultivator  of  the  succeeding  month,  it 
appears  that  in  the  amount  of  receipts  and  number  of 
entries  its  success  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  previous  Shows.  Rains  preceded  the  opening, 
and  occurred  during  one  night,  but  the  weather  was 
generally  favorable.  The  Treasurer  reported  the  pecu¬ 
niary  result  at  $10,465.61,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  price  of  admission  was  then  12i  cents,  instead 
of  25,  as  at  present.  “  The  horses  and  most  of  the  cattle 
were  stationed  in  sheds  provided  for  them.”  There 
were  286  entries  of  the  former,  475  of  the  latter,  and 
567  of  sheep. 

The  following  paragraphs,  then  written,  are  as  true  at 
this  time  as  they  were  in  1850  ;  and  if  we  republish  them 
now,  it  is  because  we  think  we  may  perceive  among  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed,  a 
prevailing  disposition  to  regard  the  value  of  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Shows  as  resting  upon  no  higher  basis  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  prizes  they  bring  to  one  set  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  the  publicity  they  give  to  the  wares  of  others, 
the  enjoyment  they  afford  to  those  who  attend  them  for 
pleasure,  and  the  balance  they  leave  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  holding  them.  All  these  ends,  however  im¬ 
portant,  should  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  our  Fairs  were 
instituted  as  means  toward  the  real  and  permanent  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  Agriculture  : 

“  On  the  part  of  the  competitors,  the  principal  benefit 
is  not  the  taking  of  prizes  ;  it  is  the  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  their  animals  or  articles  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
thousands  of  persons  to  whom  they  would  otherwise 
never  be  known.  The  objects  are  not  only  6een,  but  they 
arc  compared ,  and  by  comparison,  their  relative  defects 
or  excellencies  are  made  apparent.  It  is  in  this  way,  only, 
that  correct  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  A  farmer  who 
breeds  any  kind  of  live  stock  can  form  no  safe  opinion  of 
its  actual  value  without  comparing  it  with  other  stock  of 
the  same  breed.  So,  too,  of  the  mechanic,  in  reference  to 
his  various  productions  ;  and  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
improvement  can  only  be  estimated  by  comparison. 

“Nor  is  the  advantage  of  comparison  of  less  consequence 
to  purchasers  than  producers.  In  procuring  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  plow  or  other  implement  or 
article,  it  is,  of  course,  desired  that  it  should  possess  the 
properties  which  would  tit  it  most  perfectly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  by  having  side  by 
side  the  various  descriptions,  a  discriminat  ing  eye  is  able 
to  select  the  best,  with  almost  infallible  certainty.  These 
advantages  are  distinct  and  independent  of  the  awards  of 
premiums.  The  people,  so  far  as  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  for  themselves,  generally  form  their  own 
opinions,  and  are  but  little  influenced  by  the  decisions  of 
others.” 

Last  week,  upon  the  same  grounds  occupied  in  1850, 


the  Society’s  Nineteenth  Exhibition  took  place.  Of  it 
we  may  say,  as  of  its  predecessor,  that  it  has  surpassed 
in  some  respects  all  that  have  gone  before  it.  The  nine 
years  have  by  no  means  been  unfruitful  in  improvement. 
The  receipts  have  risen  from  less  than  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  over  eighteen  thousand ,  and 
the  entries  this  year  number  no  less  than  three  thous¬ 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-one — including  508  entries 
of  Horses,  362  of  Cattle,  and  604  of  Sheep.  The  cus¬ 
tom  at  the  beginning  of  staking  out  the  cattle  over  the 
field  or  under  the  trees,  like  the  stock  at  a  Mexican 
ranch,  had  given  way  some  years  ago  to  a  partial  pro¬ 
vision  of  sheds,  but  every  animal  on  exhibition  this  year 
was  under  a  roof.  Nothing  in  fact  which  tho  writer  has 
seen  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stalls— either  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the  animals  or 
the  convenience  of  the  spectator — was  superior  to  that 
adopted  here. 

The  Show  itself  was  in  no  respect  one  that  New-York 
need  wish  to  disown  — an  opinion  expressed,  unanimous¬ 
ly  we  think,  by  the  numerous  visitors  present  from  other 
states  and  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  If  the  Cattle  were 
not  out  in  so  great  force  numerically,  as  they  have  some¬ 
times  been,  they  never  formed  a  moro  prominent  fea¬ 
ture.  The  chief  breeds  were  all  represented  by  choice 
animals.  Our  best  breeders  of  Short-Horns,  generally, 
did  all  they  could  to  prove  that  allegations  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  deterioration  in  American  ownership,  are  un¬ 
founded.  The  Devons  fully  maintained  the  rank  they 
have  occupied  before  ;  the  Ilerefords  were  in  good  force, 
and  the  show  of  Ayrshires  and  Alderneys  was  every¬ 
way  creditable.  Poultry  were  so  well  and  so  largely 
shown,  that  few  professed  “  Poultry  Exhibitions”  would 
compete  with  the  turn-out  here,  and  the  building  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  purpose  became  an  important  part  of  the 
general  whole.  Fruit  was  wonderfully  good.  All  the 
Mechanical  portion  of  the  Exhibition  was  excellent, 
embracing  both  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery  of 
various  kinds.  One  of  the  best  features  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  too,  was  the  show  of  Sheep  in  all  three  of  the  old 
divisions,  while  the  Shropshircs  were  made  into  a  new 
and  separate  class.  There  was  a  little  deficiency  iu  tho 
Fairy  department.  The  Horses  were  out  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  included  less  merit  than  was  expected.  Every¬ 
thing  went  on  smoothly.  The  buildings  were  all  well 
put  up,  most  commodiously  arranged,  and  propierly  adap¬ 
ted  for  their  respective  purposes.  There  had  been  some 
feeling  as  to  the  exclusion  of  carriages  from  the  grounds. 
This  is  a  question,  however,  on  both  sides  of  which 
much  may  be  said.  The  general  satisfaction  with  which 
the  results  of  the  Show  appear  to  have  been  regarded, 
will  have  the  influence  of  strengthening  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  the  admission  of  vehicles. 
With  fine  weather,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  public 
interest  in  a  purely  agricultural  exhibition,  manifests  a 
gratifying  increase.  The  past  week  saw  no  “  trials  of 
speed.”  The  Society  having  never  had  recourse  to  a 
horse  mania,  or  to  any  side  issues  to  attract  attention  to 
her  shows,  stands  forth  to  represent  tho  rural  interests 
of  the  state.  For  the  farm,  she  points  to  implements 
and  modes  of  culture ;  for  the  stock-yard  to  improv  e- 
ments  in  domestic  animals  of  all  races ;  for  the  garden 
to  all  that  is  useful  and  ornamental  in  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables  ;  for  the  dairy,  the  housewife,  tho 
mechanic  and  the  manufacturer,  to  whatever,  by  pro¬ 
moting  their  several  ends,  may  tend  to  increase  tho 
general  prosperity  and  comfort.  All  these  several  ob- 
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jects  are  objects  of  permanent  utility  and  interest.  Bal¬ 
loon  ascensions,  trotting  matches,  and  catch-penny 
“  elephants,”  of  every  kind,  may  “  draw”  during  their 
day.  It  is  no  more  than  the  experience  of  the  past 
nine  years  has  abundantly  taught  us,  that  every  Body 
instituted  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  should  avoid 
descending  to  other  and  lower  ways  of  gaining  a  tempo¬ 
rary  popularity. 

YAREiVlITTlVLS  ON  STOCK 
Awarded  at  the  Fair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Albany ,  October ,  1859. 


SHORT-HORNS— BULLS. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  John  R.  Page,  Sen- 
nett,  “Hiawatha,” .  $25,  Silver  Medal  to  breeder. 


2d  do.,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville, . $15 

3d  do.,  Simeon  Leland,  New  Rochelle, .  5 

Best  Bull,  2  yrs.  old,  A.  J.  Becar,  Sinithtown,  Suffolk.  20 
2d  do.,  A.  M.  Underhill,  Clinton  Corners,  Dutchess  Co.  10 

3d  do.,  W.  M.  Bullock.  Normanskill,  Albany  Co., -  5 

Best  Bull,  1  year  old,  Samuel  Thorne,  Thorncdale,  “2d 

Duke  ” .  15 

2d  do.,  Samuel  Thorne,  Thornedale,  “3d  Duke,”. . 10 

3d  do.,  Wm.  Lape,  Crescent,  “  Lape’s  Hero,” _  6 

Best  Bull  Calf,  John  B  Garrett,  Salina,  “  Pilot,” _  5 


2d  do.,  D.  Thos.  Vail,  Troy .  Trans,  and  3 

3d  do.,  Wm.  II.  Slingerland, _ _ (Discretionary.) 

SHORT  HORNS— BULLS,  (IMPORTED  ) 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Samuel  Thorne, 
Thornedale,  “Grand  Turk,”... . : . $25 


DISCRETIONARY. 

nurst,  Slingerland  and  Bullock,  “Neptune,”  . . Dip. 

SHORT-HORNS-COWS 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards.  Samuel  Thorne, 
Thornedale,  “  Miss  G  Wynne,”  $25,  and  S.  M.  to  breeder. 

2d  do.,  Sami  Thorne, . $15 

3d  do.,  W.  H.  Slingerland,  Albany,  “Minnie.” .  5 

Best  Heifer,  2  years  old,  8.  Thorne,  “Favorite”  _  20 

2d  do.,  S.  Thorne,  “Gertrude,” . ,.  10 

3d  do.,  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  “Myrtle,” . . .  5 

Best  Heifer,  1  year  old,  S.  Thorne,  “Lady  of  Oxford,”  15 

2d  do,  S.  Thorne,  “Princess  of  Oxford,” . .  10 

3d  do..  Wm.  Kelly,  “Miss  Wiley,  8th,” .  6 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  Hurst,  Slingerland  and  Bullock,  Al¬ 
bany,  “Florence,”. .  5 

SHORT-HORNS— COW8,  (IMPORTED.) 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  8.  Thorne,  “  Lallah 

Rookb,” . $25 

Commendatory  notice  of  the  herd  of  Col.  Lew.  G.  Morris. 
DEVONS -BULLS. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old,  J.  Freemyer,  Fulton, . $25 

and  Silver  Medal  to  breeder. 

2d  do,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  E  Ottley,  Phelps, _ 15 

3d  do,  J.  A.  Carey,  Clinton,  “  Orphan  Boy, .  5 

Best  Bull,  2  yrs  old,  E.  G.  Faile,  W.  Farms,  “Huron,”  20 

2d  do,  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  “Sagamore," _ 10 

3d  do,  Webb  &  Rogers,  Watertown,  “Neptune,” _  5 

Best  Bull  1  yr  old,  E.  G.  Faile,  W.  Farms,  “  Cayuga,”.  15 

2d  do,  Joseph  Hilton,  New-Scotland,  “Empire,”. . 10 

3d  do.  O.  Howland,  Auburn,  “  Rover,” .  5 

Best  Bull  Calf,  C.  S.  Wainwright,  “Sachem” .  5 

2d  do,  E.  G.  Faile,  “Powhattan,” . ..'  rans.  and  3 

DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  Freemyer,  Fulton,  his  Bull,  dropped  March  10,1859, 

Trans. 

DEVON  BULLS— IMPORTED. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old,  C.  S.  Wainwright, . $25 

DEVONS— COWS. 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards.  C.  S.  Wainwright, 
Rhinebeck,  “  Helena  7th,”..  $25,  and  S.  M.  to  breeder. 

2d  do.,  T.  Baker,  Earlville,  “Jenny  Lind,” . $15 

3d  do.,  C,  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  “  Helena  3d” _  5 

Best  Heifer,  2  years  old,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland, 

“  Belle,” .  20 

2d  do.,  E.  G.  Failo.  West  Farms,  “Eleanor,” . 10 

3d  do.,  E.  Ottley,  Phelps,  “  Matchless” .  5 

Best  Heifer,  lyear  old,  E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms, 

“Queen  Ann,” .  15 

2d  do.,  C.  8.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  “Helena  12th,”  10 
3d  do.,  do.  do.  “  Helena  11th,”  5 

Best  ITeifer  Calf,  C.  S.  Wainwright.  “Helena  15th,”..  5 
2d  do.,  J.  Hilton,  New  Scotland,  “Grace,”  ..Trane,  and  3 

DEVONS— COWS,  (IMPORTED.) 

Best  Ouw,  3  years  old  and  upward.  C.  S.  Wainwright, 
Rhinebeck,  “Kate  Kearney,” . . $25 


IIEREFORDS. 

Best  bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Eli  P.  Gardner, 
Schoharie  (i f  he  furnishes  pedigree  as  required) _ $25 


2d  do  do,  Ambrose  Bowen,  Medina  (Cayuga  Chief)..  15 
Best  bull,  2  years  old,  M  C.  Remington,' Sennett  (Con¬ 
sternation) .  20 

2d  do  do,  Ambrose  Bowen,  Medina  (Don  Juan) . 10 

Best  bull,  1  year  old,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  (Wash¬ 
ington), . I . .  15 

Best  bull  calf,  George  Clark.  E.  Springfield, .  5 

2  do  do,  M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett  (Superior)  Trans  &  3 
Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Ambrose  Bowen, 

Medina,  (Young  Matchless) .  25 

2d  do  do,  Ambrose  Bowen,  Medina, . . . .  15 

3d  do  do,  M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett  (Venus) . .  5 

Best  heifer,  2  years,  E.  Corning.  Jr.,  Albany  (Flora 

2d.) . . . ; .  20 

2d  do  do,  Ambrose  Bowen,  Medina  (Myrtle) .  10 

3d  dodo,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany  (Cora  2d) . . .  5 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old,  E  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany  (Grace 

3d), .  15 

2d  do  do,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany  (Cora  4th) .  10 

3d  do  do,  M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett  (Stella) .  5 

Best  heifer  calf,  George  Clark,  E.  Springfield  (Snow 

Bank), . 5 

2d  do  do,  George  Clark,  (Geranium)  . . Trans  4c  3 

HEREFORDS-IMPORTED. 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  E.  Corning,  Jr., 


Best  heifer,  2  years  old,  E  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany _ 20 


AY  RSIIIRES. 

Best  Bull,  3  yrs.  old  and  upwards,  E.  P.  Prentice,  “  Dun¬ 
dee  7th,” . $25,  and  S.  M.  to  breeder. 

Best  Bull,  2  years  old,  John  C.  Hitchcock,  Poughkeepsie, 

“Duke  of  Ayrshire,” . $20 

2d  do.,  Sami.  Curtis,  Flat  Brook, .  10 

3d  do.,  8  D.  Hungerford,  Adams,  “  Itobt  Bruce,” -  5 

Best  Bull,  1  yr.  old,  do.  “  Highland  Lad,” .  15 

2d  Bull.l  year  old,  II.  D.  Hawkins,  Albany, .  10 

3d  do.,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  “Tiger,” .  5 

Best  Bull  Calf,  Jas.  Thompson,  Ballston  Spa,  “  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,”  . . 5 

2d  do.  do.,  . Trans,  and  3 

Best  Cow.  3  yrs  old  and  upwards,  Brodie.  &  Converse, 
Rural  Hill,  “  Peach  Blow.”  ..$25,  and  S.  M.  to  breeder. 

2d  do.,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  “  Little  Dale,”. .  15 

3d  do..  James  Thompson,  “  Fancy,” .  5 

Best  Heifer,  2  years  old,  Brodie  &  Converse,  “  Flora 

Temple,” . . 20 

Best  Heifer,  1  yr.  old,  S  D.  Hungerford,  “L.  Dale,  2d,"  15 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  Geo.  W.  llarcourt,  Albany .  5 

2d  do.,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  “  Princess,” . Trans,  and  3 


A  YRSniRES— IM  PORTED. 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  8.  D.  Hungerford, 


“Challenge,”.. . . .  25 

Cow  “Bessie,”  S.  D.  Hungerford,- . Discretionary. 

A.  B.  Converse,  two  beautiful  Heifers, - Discretionary. 


ALDERNEY'S  OR  JERSEYS. 

Best  Bull,  3  yrs  old  and  upwards,  M.  E.  Viele,  (Jersey  )  25 

and  S.  M.  to  Breeder. 

Best  Bull,  2  yrs  old,  H.  S.  Johnson,  Po’keepsie .  20 

Best  Bull  Calf,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  (J.  T.  Norton,) .  5 

Best  Heifer  1  year  old,  M.  E.  Viele,  (Violet,) - ....  15 

Best  imported  Cow,  3  yrs  and  upwards,  M.  E.  Viele, 
Albany,  (Maria,)  — .  25 

GRADE  CATTLE- COWS. 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Mather  &  Moore, 

Albany, . - . $25 

2d  do  ,  W.  H.  Slingerland,  Normanskill, .  15 

3d  do.,  James  F.  Converse,  Woodville .  5 

Best  Ileifer,  2  years  old,  Henry  Cooke,  Rhinebeck,. ..  20 
2d  do.,  II.  &  F.  Bowen,  Coon  &  Tompkins,  Medina,..  10 

3d  do.,  Ciias.  E.  Pease,  Albany, .  5 

Best  Heifer,  1  year  old,  E.  Griffin,  Clinton  Corners,..  15 

2d  do..  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville, .  10 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville, .  5 

2d  do.,  L.  Woodward,  Saratoga,  — . — Trans,  and  3 

Best  Milch  Cow,  W.  H.  Slingerland,  Normanskill, - 20 


WORKING  OXEN,  OVER  FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


Best  yoke  of  Oxen,  T.  Baker,  Earlville,  . . $20 

2d  do.,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland, .  15 

3d  do.j  W.  H.  Slingerland,  Normanskill, .  5 

OXEN,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Best  single  yoke,  E.  Ottley,  Phelps, . . - . $15 

2d  do.,  A.  Fitch.  New  Scotland, _ _  10 

3d  do.,  Luther  Comstock,  Kirkland,.. . .  4 

STEERS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Best  single  yoke.  E.  Ottley,  Phelps . $10 

2d  do.,  II.  &  F.  Bowen,  Coon  and  Tompkins, .  8 
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3d  do.,  Isaac  Miller,  Valley  Falls, . Trans,  and  3 

To  boys  under  10,  for  training  yoke  of  Steers  be6t, 
Willis  A.  Winne,  Schodack, _ Silver  Medal. 

STEERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Best  single  yoke,  Wood  &  Eastman, . —  $8 

STEERS— ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Best  single  yoke,  Wood  &  Eastman .  $6 

2d  do.,  P.  S.  Forbes.  Bath,  Rens.  Co,- .  5 

3d  do.,  Wood  &  Eastman, . Trans,  and  3 

FAT  CATTLE— ST  ALL  FED. 


Best  Ox,  4  yrs  and  under  5,  T.  Doty,  Clinton  Corners,  12 
Best  Cow,  4  yrs  and  upwards,  E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,...  10 
Best  Heifer,  3  yrs  old,  G.  H.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant 

Plains . .  8 

Note. — Thomas  Kiraber  of  Syracuse  exhibited  two 
Oxen,  aged  respectively  5  and  6  years — excluded  by  the 
Society  rules  from  competition,  on  account  of  age.  Tho 
Committee  recommend  sonic  suitable  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  merits. 

Messrs.  G.  II.  &  A.  D.  Gazley  exhibited  one  yoke  of  fine 
Oxen,  excluded  for  same  reasons  above  stated  ;  and  the 
Committee  make  the  same  recommendation. 

FAT  CATTLE-FED  ON  HAY  AND  GRASS. 
Best  Cow,  4  yrs  and  upwards,  G.  II.  Charles,  Albany,. $10 
Best  Steer.  3  yrs  old,  J.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Geneseo,  ...  8 

2d  do,  C.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo, .  3 

FOREIGN  CATTLE. 


Best  Short-Horn  Bull,  2  years  and  upwards,  J.  Snell, 


Canada  West, . . Dip.  and  $15 

Best  Cow,  to  do., . 15 

Best  Ayrshire  Bull,  2  years  and  upwards,  H.  D.  Bur- 

gctt,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass., .  15 

Best  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  out  of  State,  W.  R.  Dun¬ 
can,  Ky .  $15 

Second  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  out  of  State,  S.  Black¬ 
man.  Vt . $10 

Best  fat  Ox,  J.  Van  Alstyne,  Ghent. .  10 

Best  fat  Steer,  W.  R  Duncan,  Ky . 10 

Best  fat  Cow  or  Heifer,  C.  F.  Willis,  Ky, .  10 


Class  II — Horses. 

FOR  ALL  WORK— STALLIONS. 


Best  stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  Geo.  W.  Adams, 

Whitehall . - . $25 

2d  do  do  J.  Vandenburgh,  Rhinebeck . 15 

3d  do  do  Thomas  North,  Middlefield, .  5 

4th  do  do  I’.  W.  Deitz,  Schoharie . Youatt. 


FOR  ALL  WORK-MARES. 

Best  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot),  4  years  and 


upwards,  Ira  Blakeman,  Greenbush . ...$25 

2d  uo  do,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  do .  15 

3d  do,  M.  J.  Blessing,  Albany . . .  5 

4th  do,  Chas.  A.  Mott,  Lansingburgh . . Youatt. 


HORSES  OF  THE  MORGAN  OR  BLACK  IIAWK 
BREED. 


Best  Stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  Grove  Bradley, 


Meridian, . . - . . . $25 

2d  do.,  A.  W.  Swift,  New  York, . .  15 

3d  do.,  Martin  Deyo,  Claverack,. .  5 

Best  Brood  Mare,  4  years  and  upwards,  R.  W.  Macy, 

Chatham  4  Corners, .  25 

DRAUGHT. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  D.  Case,  Lockport 

(Young  Norman) . $25 

2d  do,  James  Boyle.  Albany .  15 

3d  do,  C.  Scobie,  Springport  (Young  Sampson) .  5 

4th  do,  8.  A.  Rogers,  Jordan, . Youatt. 

Best  pair  of  matched  draught  or  farm  horses,  J.  P. 

Wisner,  Lyons .  15 

2d  do,  Jurian  Winne,  Albany .  10 

3d  do,  C.  Slingerland,  N.  Scotland  (dis  ) . Youatt. 


TIIOROUGII-BRED. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  J.  S.  Sehermer- 

horn,  Schenectady  (Peer) . $25 

Best  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot)  4  years  and  up¬ 
wards,  P.  S.  Forbes,  Bath,  Rensselaer  county  (Ma¬ 
donna) . • . 25 

Best  stallion,  3  years  old,  Alexander  Bathgate,  Morris- 
ania  (Cornet) .  20 


THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Best  stallion,  3  years  old,  G.  B.  Alley,  Now  Rochelle, .$20 


2d  do,  E.  Gazley,  Clinton,  Dutchess  count)', . . 10 

3d  do,  Caleb  Tompkins,  Mamaroneck, .  3 

4th  do,  J.  V.  Storm . Dadd. 

Best  mare,  J.  Sutton,  Warwick .  20 

TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old,  H  Ainsworth,  Philadelphia,  $15 
2d  do  do  E.  EL  Bassett,  Chatham  4  Corners, 10 
3d  do  do  Chas.  Duncan,  West  Troy,. . Dadd. 


Best  Mare,  F.  G.  Vandenburgh,  Troy, . 15 

2d  do  Jas.  G.  Mott,  Lansingburgh,.. .  10 

3d  do  A.  A.  Dunlop,  West  Troy, . Dadd. 

ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


Best  Stallion,  1  year  old,  Peter  Van  Wie,  Bethlehem, .$10 
2d  Uo.  do.  F.  M.  Lawrence,  Flushing,  ..  5 

3d  do.  do.  Alex.  Bathgate,  Morisania, Dadd. 

Best  mare,  Joseph  Daniels,  Bath,  Rens.  Co.,  . .  10 

2d  do.  Jas.  G  Mott,  Lansingburgh, .  5 

3d  do.  M  J.  Blessing,  Albany, _ Dadd. 

BEST  PAIR  MATCHED  ifoRSES,  16  HANDS 
AND  OVER. 

D.  T.  Walbridgc, . $15 

2d  do.  J.  L.  Treat,  Auburn, .  10 

MATCHED  HORSES  — FOR  ROAD  OR  CARRIAGE. 
Best  pair  matched  horses,  14  to  16  hands,  E.  Milbanks, 

Bethlehem, . $15 

2d  do.  do.  L,  Rosckrans,  Clifton  Park,  10 
GELDINGS. 

Best  Gelding,  E.  Milbanks,  Bethlehem, . $10 

2d  do.  II.  Beals,  “  Cassius  M.  Clay,  jr.,” .  8 

L.  Rosckrans,  Clifton  Park,  3  years  old  gelding .  6 

Seneca  Dennis,  Schagliticoke,  best  Mare,  3 years  old,..  6 
SINGLE  MARES. 

J.  R.  Hemingway,  Canaan,  best  4  year  old  Mare, - $10 

E.  G.  Buck,  Fort  Edward,  second  best .  8 

SINGLE  TROTTERS. 


Charles  Robinson,  Dutchess  Co.,  best., . $10 

R.  G.  Clark,  Argyle,  second  test .  8 

Willie  Hawley,  best  trained  colt— [Discretionary,] -  5 

FROM  OTHER  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B.-et  blood  Stallion,  3  years  and  upwards,  T.  G.  Aycrigg, 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  “  Gov.  Wright,” . $15 

B  et  brood  mare  do.  II.  L  Shields,  Bennington,  Vt.,..  15 
Best  stallion,  horse  Tor  all  work,  3  years  and  upwards, 

T.  M.  Gillespie,  N.  J.,  “Arabian  Marmaduke,” -  15 

Best  brood  mare  do.  T.  J.  Wallace,  Providence,  R.  I.,  15 
Best  brood  mare,  3  years  and  upwards,  A.  Jeffrey, 

Canada  West,. .  15 

Best  matched  horses  not  under  16  hands  high,  T.  G. 

Aycrigg,  New  Jersey, .  15 

Best  single  mare,  horse  or  gelding,  in  harness,  C.  S. 
Haines,  New-Jersey, .  10 

DISCRETIONARY. 

II.  L.  Shields,  Bennington,  Vt.,  (all  work,)  Brood 

Marc, . Dip- 

jacks  AND  MULES. 

Chamberlain  &  Whittlesey,  Aurelius,  best  Jack, . $20 

W.  J.  Wheeler,  Watervliet,  best  Jennet, .  20 

A.  Strain,  Albany,  best  pair  Mules, .  15 


Class  III— Sheep. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Best  Fat  Sheep,  Long  Wooled,  2  years  and  upwards, 

G.  II.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant  Plains, .  $5 

2d  do.  Robert  Brodie,  8mithville, .  3 

3d  do.  Jurian  Winne,  Albany, . Morrell’s  Shep. 

Best  Long  Wooled,  under  2  years,  Jurian  Winne, 

Bethlehem, . - .  5 

2d  do.  E.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co., .  3 

3d  do.  E.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co., _ Morrell’s  Shep. 

Best  Middle  Wooled,  2  years  and  upwards,  R.  C.  Der¬ 
rick,  Center  Brunswick, .  5 

2d  do.  It.  O.  Derrick,  Center  Brunswick, .  3 

Best  Middle  Wooled,  under2yrs,  O.  Howland,  Auburn  5 

2d  d\o.  O.  Howland,  Auburn, .  3 

Best  Cross  Breed,  2 years  and  upwards,  II.  Bowen.  Jr.,  5 

2d  do.  II.  Bowen,  Jr.,  Medina... .  3 

3d  do.  Jas.  F.  Converse,  Woodville, . Morrell’s  Shep. 

Best  Cross  Breed,  under  2  years,  II.  Bowen,  Jr., .  5 

2d  do  R.  C.  Derrick,  Center  Brunswick, .  3 

Note.— The  Committee  recommended  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Committee,  two  lots  of 
sheep  in  the  above  class  entered  after  the  Committee  had 
commenced  their  duties— one  lot  belonging  to  E  Oitley, 
Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  the  other  to  John  McDonald,  War¬ 
ren,  Herkimer  Co.  They  would  have  received  Premiums, 
if  entered  in  time. 


LONG-WOOLED. 

Best  Buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  John  Bettridge, 


Riga, . . - . -. . .  10 

2d  do,  do,  G.  II.  &  A  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant  Plains, .  8 

3d  do,  do,  John  McDonald,  Warren,  . .  5 

Best  Buck,  under  2  years,  Jurian  Winne,  Albany, - 10 

21  do,  do,  G.  11.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  Ploasant  Plains, -  8 

3d  do,  do,  James  Bettridge,  Riga,  . .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  V.  II.  Hallock 

Dover  Plains,. . . .  10 

2d  do,  do,  G.  II.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant  Plains, -  8 

3d  do,  do,  John  McDouald,  Warren,. .  5 


T  II  E  CULTIVATOR. 


Best  pen  5  Ewes,  under  2  years,  G.  El.  &  A.  I).  Oaz- 

ley,  Pleasant  Plains, _ _  10 

2d  do,  do,  John  McDonald,  . — .  8 

3d  do,  do,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville, _ _  5 

Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  G.  H.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  . .  5 

2d  do,  do,  J.  McDonald, . Morrell’s  Sliep. 

Best  pen  3  Ewe  Lambs,  G.  II.  &  A.  D.  Gazley, .  5 

2d  do,  do,  G.  II.  &  A.  D.  Gazley, _ Morrell’s  Sbep. 

SPEC1  A  L. 

E.  Ottley,  Phelps.  Special  Premium,  equal  to  1st  pre¬ 
mium,  $10,  his  Ewes  having  been  overlooked  by  the 
Committee. 

MIDDLE  WOOLED— SOUTH-DOWN'S. 

Best  Buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  Samuel  Thorne, _ §10 

Best  Buck  under  2  years,  Samuel  Thorne, . .  10 

2d  do  Samuel  Thorne,.. .  S 

Third  do.  Samuel  Thome,  . .  5 

2d  Best  pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  E.  Coming, 

Jr.,  Albany, .  8 

3d  do.  John  H.  Booth,  Bethlehem, _ _ _  5 

2d  Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  E.  G.  Cook,  EUisburgh, 

Morrell’s  Shepherd. 
Best  pen  3  Ewe  Lambs,  Jolin  II.  Booth,  Bethlehem,..  5 
SHROPSHIRE  DOWNS. 

Beet  Ram,  2  years  and  upwards,  Jacob  Lorillard,  New 

York, . §10 

2d  do.,  C.  Parsons,  Riga, .  5 

Best  Pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  J.  Lorillard,  .  10 

2d  do.,  C.  Parsons, _ ; _  8 

2d  do.,  1  year  old,  C.  Parsons, .  8 

2d  do  ;  Pen  3  Ram  Lambs,  do., _ Morrill’s  Shepherd. 

3d  do.,  Pen  3  Ewe  Lam.bs,  do., _ Morrill’s  Shepherd. 

MERINOE8. 

Best  Buck  2  years  and  upwards,  J.  Stiekney, .  10 

2d  do.  Potter  Baker, . . .  8 

3d  do.  W.  H.  Armstrong, .  5 

Best  Buck  under  2  years,  J.  Stiekney', .  10 

2d  do.  Potter  Baker, .  8 

3d  do.  John  M.  Percy, .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Geo.  Brown,.  10 

2d  do  N.  P  Brown,.. .  8 

3d  do.  J.  Stiekney, .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  under  2  years,  Potter  Baker .  10 

2d  do,  George  Brown, .  8 

3d  do,  John  M.  Percy, .  5 

Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  J.  Stiekney, .  5 

2d  do,  George  Brown, . Morrell’s  Shop. 

Best  Pen  3  Ewe  Lambs,  Geo.  Brown, . .  5 

2d  do,  W.  M.  Holmes, . Morrell’s  Shep. 

Best  Samples  of  Wool  not  less  than  5  fleeces,  George 

Brown, . Sil.  Med. 

SILESIAN  MERINOKS. 

Best  Buck.  2  years  and  upwards,  Wm.  Chamberlain 

Red  Hook,  . . . . $10 

2d  do.,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Red  Hook, .  8 

3d  do.,  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon,.. .  5 

Best  Buck  under  2  yrs,  W.  Chamberlain,  Red  Hook,.  10 

2d  do.,  George  Brown,  Oak’s  Corners, .  8 

3d  do.  Wm  Chamberlain,  Red  Hook, .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes  under  2  yrs.,  W.  Chamberlain, .  10 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  yrs.  and  upwards,  Wm.  Chamber- 

lain,  .  10 

2d  do.  George  Brown,  Oak’s  Corners .  8 

3d  do.  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Red  Hook, .  5 

Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  W.  Chamberlain, _  5 

Best  pen  3  Kwo  lambs,  W.  Chamberlain, .  5 

FRENCH  MERINOS. 

Discretionary  to  O.  Howland,  Auburn,  . . . $5 

SAXONS. 

Best  Buck.  2  yrs.  and  upwards,  T.  V.  Maxon,  Adams, .$10 

2d  do.  George  Dakin,  North  East,.. .  8 

3d  do.  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon, . *  5 

Best  Buck,  under  2  years,  C.  W.  Iluli,  New  Lebanon,  10 

2d  do.  T.  V.  Maxon,  Adams .  8 

3d  do.  George  Dakin,  North  East, .  5 


Best  pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  C.  W.  Hull,..  10 

2d  do.  George  Dakin,  North  East, .  8 

3d  do.  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon, .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  under  2  ytars,  O.  W.  Hull, .  10 

2d  do.  George  Dakin,  North  East, .  8 

3d  do.  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon, .  5 

Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  George  Dakin,  North  East,.  5 
Best  pen  3  Ewe  Lambs,  George  Dakin,  North  East,.  5 
2d  do  George  Dakin, . Morrell’s  Shep. 

CROSS  BRKKD,  OK  KINK  WOOL — SAXONS  AND  MERINOES. 

Best  Buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  E.  G.  Cook,  Ellis- 

burgh,  .  10 

2d  do,  D.  W.  Curtis,  Canaan, .  8 

3d  do,  O.  Howland,  Auburn, .  5 

Best  Buck,  under  2  years,  O.  Howland, . 10 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Wm.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Red  Hook, .  10 

2d  do,  I).  W.  Curtis,  Canaan, .  8 


3d  do,  O.  Howland,  Auburn, . .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  under  2  years,  E  G.  Cook,  Eilis- 

burgli, . 10 

Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  Geo.  Brown,  Oak’s  Cornets,  5 

2d  do,  Wm.  Chamberlain. . . . . Morrell’s  Shep. 

Best  pen  3  Ewe  Lambs,  W.  SI.  Holmes,  Greenwich.  .  5 

2d  do.  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon, . .Morrell’s  Sliep 

Best  Samples  of  Wool,  not  less  than  5  fleeces,  Wm  M . 

Holmes,  Greenwich, . . . . Sil.  Med. 

CROSS  BREED,  OF  COARSE  OB  MIDDt.K  WOOL. 
Best  Buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  John  McDonald, 

Warren,  _ _ $10 

2d  do.  Zerah  Bider,  Coila, _ _ _  8 

3d  do.  Samuel  A.  Curtis,  Canaan, . .  5 

Best,  Buck,  under  2  yrs.,  H.  Bowen,  Jr.,  Medina, _  10 

2d  do.  Robert  Brodle,  Sraitbville, . .  8 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  II.  Bowen,  Jr  ,  10 

2d  do.  John  McDonald,  Warren, _  8 

3d  do.  Zerah  Rider,  Coila, .  5 

Best  pen  5  Ewes,  under  2  years,  11.  Bowen,  Jr., . 10 

2d  do.  John  McDonald,  Warren, _ _  S 

3d  do.  Samuel  A.  Curtis, Canaan, . . .  & 

Best  pen  3  Buck  Lambs,  Austin  Eastman,  Belleville,.  5 

2d  do.  Robert  Brodic,  Smitbviile, . Morrell’s  Shep. 

Best  pen  3  Ewe  Lambs,  John  McDonald,  Warren,—  .  5 


2d  do.  II.  Bowen,  Jr.,  Medina . . Morrell’s  Sbep. 


Best  Shepherd’s  Dog,  Jacob  Lorillard,  New-York,...  a 
FROM  OUT  THE  STATE. 

I  gang  Wooled  — Best  Buck,  John  Snell,  Edmor.ton,  C. 

.$10 


w. 


Best  pen  5  Ewes,  G.  C.  Hitchcock,  Ashgrove,  near 

Preston,  Conn., . . . .  10 

Middle  Wooled—  Best  buek.J.  O.  Taylor,  Holmdet,N.J  ,  10 
Merinoes — Best  Buck,  Jesse  Hines,  Brandon,  Yt  , _ 10 

SWINE— LARGE  BREED. 

Best  Boar,  2  yrs.  old  and  upwards,  E.  Wait,  Walden, .$10 

2d  do  do  S.  D  Ilungerford,  Adams, _  5 

Best  Boar;  1  year  old,  E.  Griffin,  Clinton  Corners, - 10 

2d  do  do  Wm.  Richardson,  Albany... . -  5 

Best  Boar,  6  months  and  under  one  year,  Clark  &  G '  1- 

lett,  Smitbviile, . . 8 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  S.  D. 

Ilungerford,  Adams, _ 10 

2d  do  do  Wm.  Richardson,  Albany, .  5 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  1  year  old,  A.  M  Underhill,  Clin¬ 
ton  Corners . . . . - .  10 

Best  lot  of  Pigs,  not  less  than  5,  nnderlO  months,  Jas. 

F.  Converse,  Woodville, _ 8 

2d  do  do  Converse  &  Brodle,  Woodville, _  4 

SMALL  BREED. 

Beet  Boar,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  A.  M.  Underhill, 

Clinton  Corners, . . $10 

Best  Boar,  1  year  old,  J  II.  Booth,  Bethlehem,-. .  10 

2d  do  do  Jas.  L  Mitchell,  Albany, .  5 

Best  Boar,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Sam’l  Thorne, 

Thornedale, . .  8 

2d  do  do  Wood  &.  Eastman,  Woodville, -  4 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  Erastus 

Corning.  Jr.,  Albany,.. .  10 

2d  do  do  James  L.  Mitchell,  Albany, -  5 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  1  year  old.  C.  Rapp,  Jr.,  Albany,  .$10 
Best  Sow,  6  months  and  under  one  year,  Wood  &  East¬ 
man, . . - . - . -  8 

2d  do,  Samuel  Thorne,  . .  4 

MACHINERY. 

Best  Grain  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  Distributing  Grain, 
Seed,  and  Manure,  John  O.  Stevens,  Leo,  Mass.,..S.  M. 
Best  Improved  Tile  or  other  invention  for  securing  the 
run  of  Water  in  Drains,  F.  M.  Mattice,  Buffalo,  —  $5 
Best  Horse  Power,  (lever  principle,)  Dow  &  Fowler, 

Fowlersvillo,-. .  8 

2d  do.  G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.,  Schenectady, _  3 

Best  Horse  Power  (Endless  Railway.)  joint  award  to 
Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  and  Emery  Brothers,  Al¬ 
bany,  as  equal  in  merit, .  8 

Best  Clod  Crusher  and  Roller,  combined,  Herald  &. 

Tompkins,  Trumansburgh .  5 

2d  do,  Anson  Thompson,  Glen’s  Falls .  3 

Emery  Bros.,  Albany,  Colton  Gin  for  Ilorse  Power. Din. 

Do.  do,  Horse  Power  Governor . S.  M. 

Best  Thrasher,  with  Cleaner  and  Separator,  Dow  & 

Fowler, . 5 

Best  2  horse  Cultivator,  Saver  &  Remington,  Ili  on _  5 

Best  Corn  Stalk  and  Hay  Cutter  (Cummings’  Patent) 

Emery  Brothers,  Albany .  5 

Allen  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  Combined  Reaper  and 

Binder,  and  Binder  separate . Dip. 

Best  arrangement  for  unloading  hay,  by  horse  or 

steam  power,  C.  E.  Gladding,  Troy,  Pa .  3 

2d  do,  Herald  &  Tompkins,  Trumansburg .  3 

Best  Portable  Saw  Mill,  Pease  &  Eggleston, .  8 

Best  Potato  Digger,  J.  B.  Parvin,  Hightstown,  N.  J..  3 
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Evening  Discussions  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

Culture  of  Grasses. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  met  in  the  leeture  room 
of  Agricultural  Hall,  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  the  4th  inst ,  and  were  called  to  order  by  T  C. 
Peters,  Esq,  of  Genesee,  after  which  Judge  Rodg¬ 
ers,  of  Lewis  Co,  took  the  Chair  as  President  of  the 
evening. 

Mr  Peters  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  up 
the  subject  of  Grasses  for  discussion,  and  sp  ke  of  the 
importance  of  the  grass  crop  to  the  farmers  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  reliance  placed  upon  it  as  a  staple 
crop  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  crop  this  year,  he 
thought  would  bo  far  below  the  average,  and  in  dairy 
districts  he  was  convinced  that  three-fourths  of  the 
cows  could  not  be  wintered,  owing  to  a  light  crop  of 
grass. 

Mr.  J.  Stanton  Gould,  of  Columbia  Co.,  had  given 
the  study  of  grasses  considerable  attention,  and  made 
a  lengthy  statement  in  regard  to  their  culture,  based 
upon  statistical  returns.  He  thought  our  meadows 
produced  more  ten  years  ago  than  at  the  present  day, 
and  attributed  their  deterioration  to  the  prevailing  ig¬ 
norance,  in  a  great  measure,  among  farmers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature,  uses  and  chemical  relative  value 
of  the  various  species  of  grass.  When  so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  this,  it  is  surprising  that  no  more  careful 
attention  is  given  to  it.  Animals  ho  considered  but 
machines  for  the  farmer’s  use,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  could  turn  the  products  of  his  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  into  cash.  He  stated  the  annual  value  of  the 
grass  crop  in  this  State  to  bo  $60,000,000 ;  in  the 
New  England  States  $6S  000,000,  and  in  the  LTnited 
States  over  $300,000,000  !  These  figures  show  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  crop.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  all  farmers  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  various  grasses,  before  laying  down 
their  lands.  Mr.  Gould  said  that  100  lbs.  of  timothy 
was  equal  in  nutritive  qualities  to  300  lbs.  of  the 
sweet  scented  vernal  grass,  and  this  latter  kind  it  was 
which  gives  the  peculiar  beautiful  and  delicate  smell 
to  nur  hay-fields.  Some  grasses  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  go  to  make  up  the 
fat  of  an  animal  ;  others,  composed  largely  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  form  muscles  ;  while  another  variety  goes  to  give 
warmth  to  the  body  in  the  form  of  hair,  lie  thought 
that  pure  chemistry  was  not  reliable  in  giving  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  value  of  grasses,  and  would 
suggest  to  the  farmers  that  the  trial  be  made  at  their 
own  mangers  ;  first,  by  weighing  an  animal  when  put 
up  to  one  kind  of  grass  for  feed,  and  also  by  weighing 
the  hay  given,  and  then  changing  to  other  kinds  of 
grasses  and  noting  the  result.  In  seeding  down  mea¬ 
dows  he  thought  it  should  be  a  rule  to  seed  down  with 
a  great  variety  of  seeds,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
large  numbers  would  die,  and  that  only  a  certain 
number  of  seeds  would  grow  in  a  given  area.  It  had 
also  been  demonstrated  that  only  two  seeds  of  blue 
grass  would  grow  upon  a  square  inch  of  ground  ;  but 
by  sowing  in  this  space  timothy,  and  also  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  kinds  the  whole  ground  would  be  filled  up,  and 
five  or  six  different  varieties  grown  upon  a  square 
inch.  lie  would  also  recommend  to  sow  such  seeds 
as  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time.  In  regard  to 
the  average  product  per  acre,  he  thought  it  was 
greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  land  for  the  grass  seed,  he 
thought  it  would  pay  extremely  well  to  obtain  as  fine 
a  tilth  as  possible,  and  cover  the  seed  but  lightly. 
One-eighth  of  an  inch  was  a  sufficient  depth,  while  grass 
seed  would  fail  to  germinate  if  covered  to  a  depth  of 
one  inch  The  practice  of  harrowing  in  grass  seed  he 
considered  destructive  to  the  crop,  but  if  it  must  be 
harrowed,  it  should  be  done  very  lightly.  If  possible 


grass  seed  should  be  sown  just  before  a  rain,  and  leave 
that  to  make  the  necessary  covering.  Lime  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  land,  would  be  improved  in  value  if 
slacked  in  water  considerably  salt.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Gould  referred  to  draining  and  irrigation,  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  means  for  the  improvement  of  mea¬ 
dows.  and  referred  to  the  facts  that  6,000  feet  of  the 
water  of  the  Rhone,  which  was  carried  away  in  sewers, 
contained  enough  value  to  produce  an  ox  ;  and  that  by 
this  means  of  irrigation  the  meadows  of  Edinboro’ 
had  been  made  to  produce  25  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Mr.  Peters  spoke  of  the  lands  of  Long  Island, 
commonly  known  as  the  “barrens,”  and  thought  there 
was  no  better  land  on  the  continent  than  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hempstead.  He  thought  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  locality,  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  heavy  dews,  as  in  most  seasons  of 
the  year  the  dews  are  so  heavy  as  to  drop  from  the 
eaves  of  the  houses. 

Ex-President  McCoun,  from  Queens  Co.,  was  called 
upon  to  give  a  statement  of  the  general  system  of 
farming  in  that  county.  He  stated  that  they  first 
plowed  up  a  pasture  or  grass  field  for  a  crop  of  corn, 
manuring  it  before  it  was  plowed,  with  a  good  coating 
of  stable  manure.  It  was  seldom  that  manure  was 
applied,  in  the  hill.  Corn  would  no  doubt  obtain  a 
quicker  growth  thus  manured,  but  would  not  fill  out 
so  heavily.  After  the  corn  is  harvested  the  land  lies 
until  spring,  when  it  is  again  plowed  and  sowed  with 
oats  ;  sometimes,  however,  potatoes  were  substituted 
for  oats  in  this  case.  When  this  crop  is  taken  off  in 
the  fall  it  is  again  plowed  for  wheat,  manure  being 
applied  before  the  operation.  The  land  is  rolled  both 
before  and  after  being  sowed.  Grass  seed  is  sown  af¬ 
ter  the  last  harrowing.  Eight  quarts  of  timothy  seed 
is  used  per  acre,  and  fields  remain  in  grass  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Do  not  pasture  meadows  in  the  fall. 
Sometimes  a  top  dressing  of  guano  of  150  lbs.  per  acre 
is  applied  with  good  results.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
He  thought  the  average  of  hay  to  be  two  tons  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Onondaga  Co ,  attributed  the  light 
hay  crop  the  present  season  to  the  early  frosts  and  the 
general  severe  drouth  in  May. 

Mr.  Geddes  said  that  more  was  produced  in  Onon¬ 
daga  county  now,  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the 
farmers  were  employing  more  skill  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms.  He  stated  that  one-half  of  the  land 
in  the  county  never  had  an  application  of  barn-yard 
manure,  but  was  kept  up  solely  by  plaster  and  clover 
as  a  dressing.  Their  new  meadows  had  produced  well 
while  the  older  ones  had  not.  In  sowing  wheat  he  al¬ 
ways  left  the  ground  as  rough  as  possible,  never  ap¬ 
plying  a  roller.  Six  quarts  of  grass  seed,  timothy, 
was  used  in  the  fall  with  wheat,  and  eight  of  clover 
in  the  spring. 

Mr  Lyon,  of  Lewis  Co.,  thought  the  best  time  to 
cut  timothy  was  when  it  was  in  the  second  blossom,  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  had  matured.  Clover  he  would  have 
cured  in  the  cock,  and  cut  when  the  dew  was  falling 
at  night,  at  a  period  before  the  blossoms  get  dry,  and 
when  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  ripe. 

Mr.  Clarke  thought  the  deterioration  of  our  mea¬ 
dows  was  caused  more  by  late  mowing,  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  dry  hot  weather  in  the  fall  before  the  roots  have 
time  to  get  strengthened.  If  possible  he  would  have 
all  his  hay  cut  and  harvested  from  tho  5th  to  the  20th 
of  July.  Canada  thistles  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  he 
was  satisfied,  would  die  out  in  five  years. 

Col.  Drewer,  of  Tompkins  Co  ,  considered  75  lbs , 
of  hay  cut  green,  worth  more  than  100  lbs.  cut  when 
ripe.  At  all  events  grass  should  be  cut  before  it  has 
dropped  its  seed.  He  thought  a  ton  of  hay,  cut  when 
dead  ripe,  would  not  form  a.  single  pound  of  new  flesh. 
Clover  he  had  cured  well  by  putting  it  in  the  mow 
with  layers  of  straw,  and  considered  it  the  very  best 
hay  for  horses,  sheep  and  milch  cows.  He  had  grown 
wheat  on  the  same  land  seven  years  out  of  fourteen  j 
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Toimkins  county  is  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  tide 
water ;  he  used  one  peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  put 
on  the  land  about  the  first  of  April ;  he  had  renovated 
an  old  meadow  by  early  cutting,  not  pasturing  it  in 
the  fall. 

One  speaker  stated  that  he  had  proved  that  timo¬ 
thy,  if  cut  below  the  first  joint,  would  die  out. 

It  was  considered  that  clover  seed  would  do  well  if 
sown  in  the  fall,  if  the  winter  was  one  in  which  a 
large  body  of  snow  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  no  frost 
occurred. 

'Wednesday  Evening,  October  5th. 

Manures  —  Best  Kinds— Best  Modes  of  Ap¬ 
plication- 

Attendance  large — lion.  Zadock  Pratt,  took  the 
Chair 

Perhaps  no  subject  could  be  presented  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  this  or  any  other  State,  which  would  bring 
out  so  many  and  such  diverse  opinions  as  the  one  for 
discussion  this  evening.  In  the  following  abstract  of 
the  evening’s  talk,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
more  important  facts  stated  by  the  speakers,  not  re¬ 
porting  that  talk  which  enlivened  the  discussion,  but 
added  nothing  to  our  stock  of  practical  knowledge  upon 
the  theme. 

W.  Plummer,  Onondaga. — I  dress  my  land  with 
gypsum  and  clover,  and  find  it  does  well ;  you  may 
cail  it  manure  or  not  manure,  as  you  please.  I  turn 
under  clover  and  use  it  as  a  fodder.  For  thirty  years 
this  has  been  my  course,  and  my  land  produces  better 
now  than  ever  before.  In  putting  manure  on  to  my 
land,  I  use  from  20  to  25  wagon  loads  per  acre  ;  1 
think  it  best  to  plow  the  manure  under;  my  rotation 
is,  1,  corn,  2,  barley,  3,  wheat,  and  4,  grass,  letting  it  re¬ 
main  in  grass  three  or  four  years. 

C  Winegar,  Cayuga  Co. — Make  all  the  manure  you 
can,  use  carefully  all  you  make  ;  plow  under  as  soon 
as  it  is  put  upon  the  ground,  and  the  quicker  it  is  got 
into  the  ground  after  being  made  the  better. 

Mr.  Moseley,  Onondaga. — I  employ  the  winter  in 
spreading  my  manure  upon  the  snow.  This  I  think 
incorporates  it  with  the  soil,  and  thesoakings  from  the 
manure  go  down  into  the  land.  I  had  a  hard  clayey 
knoll  which  was  thus  covered  in  winter,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  rendered  it  soft  and  mellow.  This  method  of 
application  does  not  cut  up  the  land,  and  there  is  moro 
loisure  in  winter  for  the  operation. 

T.  C.  Peters,  Genesee. — I  plow  shallow,  that  is,  I 
do  not  plow  8  or  9  inches  deep.  I  have  found  that 
shallow  plowing  on  light  land  does  well  for  the  first 
time,  but  at  the  second  plowing  I  would  go  down 
deeper,  completely  loosening  the  sub-soil,  but  not 
turning  it  up.  This  furnishes  a  foundation  for  thorough 
and  deep  cultivation,  going  down  by  degrees.  I  have 
found  where  long  manure  has  been  plowed  under  in  the 
spring,  that  straw  so  covered,  has  been  found  in  al¬ 
most  a  perfect  state,  after  having  laid  there  until 
plowing  was  again  done  in  the  fall.  Manure  should  bo 
applied  near  the  surface,  which  I  think  will  produce 
the  best  results. 


now  produces  nearly  three  tons  per  acre  of  good  hay. 
Mr  Patterson  always  manures  upon  the  surfa.  e. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Lewis  Co. —  Farm  a  sandy  loam,  and 
what  would  bo  called  a  “hungry  soil.”  I  plow  in  my 
manure  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  from  the  barn,  and 
plow  from  six  to  seven  inches  deep.  Some  of  my  land 
has  been  in  grass  from  10  to  15  years,  and  now  pro¬ 
duces  well.  I  usually  plow  up  once  in  six  years. 

Caleb  Winegar,  Cayuga  Co.— Kature,  it  is  true, 
puts  her  manure  near  the  surface,  and  some  people  tell 
us  to  follow  nature  in  this  respect  ;  but  she  dors  not 
do  all,  for  she  does  not  plow.  If  I  bad  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  I  would  plow  it  in  ;  if  not,  I  would  have  it  near 
the  surface. 

Mr.  Goldman,  Orange  Co.,  made  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  difference  of  soils  and  the  different  ma¬ 
nure  to  be  applied  to  them  He  had  found  that  where 
manure  was  plowed  under  it  retained  its  virtue  in  the 
soil  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Collins,  Lewis  Co.,  had  upon  his  farm,  land 
which  had  been  in  grass  for  fifty  years,  and  was  not 
plowed  for  that  length  of  time.  He  now  cut.  from  it  3  j 
tons  of  hay  per  aero,  and  had  always  manured  i!  upon 
the  sutf  tee. 

Mr.  E.  Marks,  of  Onondaga,  occupied  a  dry  rolling 
farm  upon  the  Onondaga  shales,  tie  had  formerly 
plowed  in  the  manure,  and  had  often  failed.  He  then 
changed  his  course,  and  now  applies  upon  the  surface 
for  grass  lands,  in  September  or  October,  and  is  sure 
to  find  the  effects  of  the  dressing  in  whatever  way  the 
land  is  used  after  the  application. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  Wayne  Co  ,  always  plows  the  ma¬ 
nure  under,  that  the  ammonia  may  be  retained  lor  the 
use  of  the  plant.  A  portion  of  his  land  in  1857,  pro¬ 
duced  only  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  by  ma¬ 
nuring  with  stable  manure  and  plaster,  now  raised 
over  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  the  aere.  He  had  also 
practiced  rubsoiling  to  some  extent,  [which  Mr  Ged- 
des  and  others  thought  was  the  means  of  the  increased 
fertility  of  his  land.] 

George  Geddks  stated  that  John  Johnston  was 
the  first  man  to  come  out  in  print  and  say  boldly  that 
manure  should  be  applied  upon  the  surface,  although 
many  farmers  practiced  it  before  that.  He  thought  it 
should  be  an  object,  with  farmers  to  make  their  grass 
grow  and  fill  the  land  with  roots,  and  then  turn  under 
this  for  manure.  As  for  wheat,  he  thought  it  would 
winter  better  if  drilled  in.  lie  made  a  lengthy  series 
of  remarks,  in  which  he  pa  d  a  high  tribute  to  the 
teachings  of  Mr.  John  Johnston,  saying  th.tt  he 
thought  more  of  him  than  of  Liebig. 

Mr.  Plaisted,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.- — Land  does 
not  leach  manure.  Take  a  barrel  of  sand  and  pour 
liquid  manure  into  it,  and  the  water  will  come  through 
clear.  My  farm  is  a  sandy  loam  ;  I  plow  from  6  to  9 
inches  deep,  and  when  seeding  to  grass  use  half  a 
bushel  of  Timothy  seed  to  the  acre,  and  cut  four  tons 
of  hay  from  the  same  ground.  Land  must  be  uorked 
more  ;  poor  or  rich,  manure  or  not,  be  sure  to  work  the 
soil. 


Lewis  F.  Allen  of  Black  Rock,  Erie  Co.,  made  some 
interesting  remarks,  in  which  he  stated  that  any  one 
rule  would  not  apply  to  all  soils,  seasons  and  climates, 
in  the  application  of  manures.  His  was  a  grass  farm 
of  a  clay  loam,  and  the  application  of  dressing  was 
applied  on  the  surface  in  August  and  September.  He 
thought  well  of  keeping  sheep  on  land  and  having  the 
application  of  manure  made  in  that  way.  In  some 
further  remarks,  Mr.  Allen  gave  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Patterson  in  Maryland,  who 
20  years  ago,  took  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  which 
had  been  sadly  reduced  by  growing  large  quantities  of 
corn  and  tobacco,  so  that  it  was  not  worth  five  dollars 
per  aero.  His  first  operation  was  to  engage  in  burn¬ 
ing  lime  which  he  put  upon  the  land,  covering  it  so 
that  it  resembled  a  fall  of  snow ;  he  then  harrowed 
and  sowed  grass  seed.  The  land  was  not  plowed,  and 


A.  L.  Fish,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  has  a  dairy  farm  ;  of  a 
dry  soil,  and  keeps  from  25  to  60  cows.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  land  was  so  poor  that  no  grass  could  be  seen. 
He  plowed  and  planted  corn,  manuring  with  artificial 
manure.  Fed  the  corn  to  cows,  and  saved  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrements,  which  he  spread  broadcast  and 
plowed  under.  When  seeding  he  used  a  peck  of 
Timothy  and  four  quarts  of  clover,  with  some  red-top. 
As  the  clover  died  out,  the  Timothy  came  on  to  take 
the  place.  In  the  space  of  20  years  he  had  thus  in¬ 
creased  the  productiveness  of  his  land  four-fold.  He 
thought  there  was  an  error  in  applying  manure  in  a 
coarse  state  ;  as,  if  fine,  the  crops  can  best  make  use 
of  it. 

Solon  Robinson,  of  the  Tribune,  asked  bow  the 
farmer  was  to  begin  to  manure  and  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  his  farm.  This  was  an  important  ques- 
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tion,  and  had  not  been  stated  by  any  one  present.  He 
would  thank  some  one  for  the  information. 

Hon  Mr.  Pratt. — In  the  Catskill  region,  where  I 
reside,  we  make  use  of  tan-bark  and  forest  leaves. 
Tht-sc  are  put  into  the  hog  pen  and  barn-yard.  In  two 
months  50  cows  will  make  a  very  Urge  quantity  of 
compost  ;  this  is  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  and  with 
a  top-dressing  of  composted  hen  manure,  corn  was 
planted.  On  four  acres  of  corn,  he  had  applied  100 
bushels  of  hen  manure. 

T  C  Petrus  stated  the  following  facts  in  regard  to 
a  Dutch  family  of  five,  who  had  nothing  at  all  to  begin 
with  but  a  small  piece  of  land.  A  large  tub  was  pro¬ 
cured  in  which  all  the  slops  were  saved.  This  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  land,  spaded  up  and  planted  to  cabbages,  pro¬ 
bably  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre.  Next  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  cow  ;  with  this,  came  greater  means,  and  they 
were  used  ;  compost  was  made,  and  now  (in  the  space 
of  a  few  years)  the  one-fourth  acre  is  fifty  acres,  well 
cultivated  Does  this  show  how  to  begin  ? 

Hon  A.  B  Conger,  President  of  the  State  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety,  made  some  very  able  remarks,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  hoped  to  gather  from  the  evening’s  discus¬ 
sion  a  principle  of  philosophy  which  should  govern  the 
actions  of  the  farmers  of  New- York  in  the  application 
of  manure  to  their  land  ;  but  he  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  discussioh,  but  to  introduce  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Empire  State  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  received  with  applause  and  spoke 
in  substance,  as  follows  : 

I  do  not  speak,  thinking  to  instruct  the  farmers  of 
New  York.  Fifty  years  ago  my  farm  cut  20  tons  of 
hay  ;  it  now  cuts  300  tons.  [Cheers  ]  This  is  due  to 
the  soiling  system  which  consists  in  keeping  cattle  in 
stables.  It  makes  a  great  saving  of  land  where  it  is 
valuable — it  makes  a  saving  of  fencing  — it  economises 
the  food— the  animals  are  kept  in  better  condition  and 
have  greater  comfort — a  large  amount  of  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  all  the  manure  is  saved.  These  are  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  soiling  system.  Every 
inch  of  my  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  no 
waste  spots.  In  regard  to  keeping  cows,  the  manure 
of  a  caw  is  of  equal  value  with  her  milk;  one  cow 
will  produce  in  a  year  31  cords  of  solid  and  the  same 
of  liquid  manure  ;  this  composted  with  twice  its  amount 
of  muck,  would  increase  the  amount  to  21  cords  of  ma¬ 
nure  a  year  from  one  cow,  the  value  of  which,  allow¬ 
ing  the  shrinkage  to  be  12  per  cent,  would  auiount  to 
150  dollars.  The  farms  of  France  are  all  less  than  5 
acres  each  in  size,  and  our  farmers  do  not  yet  know 
how  much  can  be  produced  upon  small  farms  by  good 
cultivation,  with  the  application  of  the  system  of  soil¬ 
ing.  [Cheers  ] 


IIow  to  Make  Groocl  Cider. 

An  old  cider-maker  gives  in  the  llural  New-Yorker, 
some  very  sensible  directions  on  this  subject,  from  which 
wo  condense  the  following  :  Gather  the  apples,  clean  and 
dry,  when  ripe  ;  grind  them  fine,  (about  100  bushels  at  a 
time  ,)  let  the  pomace  remain  in  the  vat  from  24  to  48 
hours,  according  to  the  season,  until  fermentation  com¬ 
mences,  producing  little  bubbles  on  the  surface  ;  then  ex¬ 
press  moderately,  or  rather  let  it  drain  out.  Use  dry 
clean  straw  to  lay  up  the  pomace  ;  after  the  first  run,  the 
cider  will  be  clear,  high  colored,  rich  and  mellow  in  taste. 

*  *  A  full  barrel  of  cider,  as  it  runs  from  the  press,  will 

shake  down  from  two  to  four  quarts— this  should  be  well 
done  by  shaking  and  rapping  the  heads—  then  again  filled 
the  full,  bunged  tight  and  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  and 
allowed  to  work  or  ferment  through  a  spileor  gimlet  hole, 
(the  froth  working  over.)  Towards  the  last  put  in  the 
spile  gently,  and  raise  it  daily  to  let  the  wind  puff  out, 
putting  it  in  quickly  to  keep  the  common  air  from  it — con¬ 
tinuing  this  as  long  as  it  requires  vent.  After  this,  keep 
the  cask  tight,  and  ail  is  done  but  the  drinking  of  good 
cider,  never  hard  or  sour— there  is  nothing  to  make  it 
work  and  become  60. 


“Unfavorable  Seasons.” — Cold,  Wet  Springs. 

Contingencies  of  the  Season,  Frosts,  Drouths,  and  Floods  ; 
some  provision  possible  against  their  effects — 11  The 
Cold.  Wet  Spring” — Character  of  Soils  Earliest  Fitted 
for  Tillage — Drainage  gives  Heavy'  Soilsa  Like  Charac¬ 
ter,  and  thus  ‘‘Lengthens  the  Season” — Manure  and 
Good  Culture  hasten  the  Growth  and  Increase  the  Pro¬ 
duct  of  our  Crops. 

In  speaking  some  months  since,  (Co.  Gent.,  March  10, 
’59,)  of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  encountered 
by  the  farmer,  we  remarked  of  the  losses  resulting  from 
the  changes  and  contingencies  of  the  weather — from 
frosts  and  backward  springs— from  drouths  and  floods — 
hinting  that  it  was,  to  some  extent,  in  the  power  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  to  turn  aside  or  provide  against 
these  causes  of  loss  and  failure.  We  now  recur  to  the 
subject  to  present  more  in  detail  some  thoughts,  which 
we  trust  will  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of 
our  farming  readers. 

1.  The  “unfavorable  season”  often  commences  with 
a  cold ,  red  spring,  retarding  the  growth  of  grass  and 
winter  grains,  hindering  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  de¬ 
laying  the  sowing  and  planting  of  spring  crops,  as  well 
as  their  early  growth  after  commitment  to  the  soil 
What  can  be  done  in  a  case  like  this  1  Let  us  see. 
Does  not  Nature  herself  hint  a  remedy  ?  Some  soils 
are  fit  to  work  earlier  than  others — the  frost  leaving  the 
same,  and  the  ground  becoming  settled  and  compara¬ 
tively  dry  very  soon  thereafter— these  invariably  are 
well-drained,  friable  soils,  passing  off  the  surplus  water 
by  filtration  instead  of  evaporation.  We  may  give  this 
character  to  all  our  land  by  providing  for  their  proper 
drainage,  thus  “lengthening  the  season”  of  labor  and 
vegetation  for  several  weeks,  as  remarked  upon  recent¬ 
ly  in  this  journal,  (Co.  Gent.,  Oct.  6,  ’59.)  Then  the 
work  can  be  commenced  much  sooner,  and  be  done  in  a 
much  better  manner,  and  the  very'  soil  itself  is  as  much 
warmer  as  though  situated  one  hundred  miles  south¬ 
ward.  But  the  article  referred  to  contains  all  that  is 
now  necessary  on  this  point. 

Drainage  is  one  provision  against  the  evils  of  a  wet, 
backward  spring;  plenty  of  manure  thoroughly'  mixed 
with  the  soil,  is  another  safeguard  against  loss.  It 
gives  the  crop  a  supply'  of  food  near  at  hand,  at  the 
time  when  it  is  best  able  to  forage  for  itself — not  hav¬ 
ing  the  amount  and  length  of  root  requisite  for  reach- 
:ng  more  distant  supplies.  An  early  and  vigorous 
growth  is  important  to  every  product,  not  only  to  hasten 
the  maturity,  but  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  various 
evils  with  which  it  must  contend  ere  it  is  perfected. 

Fall  plowing,  on  some  lands  and  for  some  crops,  will 
allow  the  farmer  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  for  getting  his  seed  into  the  soil,  and  thus 
provide  another  remedy  against  the  evils  of  a  cold,  wet 
spring.  Indeed,  there  are  various  methods  of  forward¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  farm,  among  which  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  teams  in  good  condition,  implements  always  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  of  the  best  kind  for  our  purposes,  autumn 
plowing  and  manuring,  and  last,  though  far  from  least, 
a  plan  and  a  system  wisely  contrived  and  thoroughly 
carried  out,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  left  at  loose  ends, 
and  neither  time  or  material  be  allowed  to  waste.  As 
we  have  before  remarked,  a  clear  head  and  a  sagacious 
foresight  may  find  ample  exercise  in  carrying  on  the 
simple  operations  of  the  farm,  and  they  are  needed, 
and  we  believe  rewarded,  as  well  in  the  profession  of 
agriculture  as  in  most  other  pursuits. 

We  shall  hereafter  take  up  another  characteristic 
of  our  climate — the  summer  drouth — and  offe 
thoughts  on  the  best  means  of  guarding  agai 
evils  of  the  same. 
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Steam  Plowa  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Sept.  17,  1859. 

Eds.  Co.  Gknt. — The  interest  of  the  Exhibition  was 
greatly  increased  yesterday,  by  a  trial  of  Fawkes’ 
Steam  Plow  and  of  Water’s  Detroit  Plow. 

A  committee  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  Mr.  Dickie 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  II.  L.  Olcott  of  New- 
York,  and  one  other  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  and 
the  committee  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  took 
charge  of  the  trial.  After  passing  the  engines  twice 
around  the  track  on  the  grounds,  the  committee  riding 
on  the  Fawkes  machine  to  test  their  feasibility  as  loco¬ 
motives  on  the  road  on  land  -gave  them  a  trialas  plow¬ 
ing  machines.  Fawkes’  has  eight  plows,  and  Waters’ 
twelve.  Waters’  plows  were  tried  in  the  show  grounds, 
and  exit  its  furrows  6  inches  deep  on  an  average,  and 
the  whole  ID  feet  wide  — and  the  work  was  well  done. 
Probably  st  me  arrangement  must  be  made  with  the 
plows  to  this  machine,  so  that  it  may  be  gauged  at  the 
will  of  the  operator  ;  as  it  now  is,  I  think  it  must  cut  as 
it  goes,  at  such  depths  as  the  inequalities  of  the  soil  may 
require  ;  Some  of  the  furrows  were  five  inches  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  where  there  were  inequalities,  from 
seven  to  nine  inches. 

The  machines  were  taken  out  of  the  grounds  upon  the 
prairie,  and  an  acre,  or  about  that,  assigned  to  each. 
Fawkes’  plow  performed  its  work  on  1  93-100  acres, 
cutting  eight  furrows —about  10  feet  in  width  in  the 
whole.  The  time  employed,  was,  I  learn,  35i  minutes. 
The  particulars  of  the  whole  operation  will  he  given  by 
the  committee  in  their  report.  The  trial  upon  the 
whole  was  very  satisfactory — so  far  so,  I  think,  to  the 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  that  they 
will  pay  Mr.  Fawkes’s  the  $1,500  offered  by  them,  and 
will  introduce  his  machines  along  the  line  of  their  road. 

Mr.  Waters’  plow  unfortunately  broke  down  on  the 
prairie  trial,  much  to  the  regret  of  all.  My  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  he  will  succeed — but  as  his  machine  was  for 
the  first  time  publicly  tried  here,  being  but  lately  fin¬ 
ished,  defects  were  expect  ed  which  a  series  of  trials  alone 
will  correct. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  decided  by  the  trial  of 
Fawkes’  plow — before  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  here,  to  show  that  the  work  by  the  Steam 
Plow  can  bo  much  more  cheaply  done  than  by  the  com¬ 
mon  breaking  plow  here  in  use.  The  committee  of  en¬ 
gineers  made  a  report  on  the  trial  at  Freeport,  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Society  to  award  the  premium  of  $2000, 
which,  for  reasons  not  yet  given,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
Executive  Committee  did  not  assent  to.  The  commit¬ 
tee  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  exjier.se  of  Fawkes’ 
Plow  per  diem,  making  the  actual  expense,  including 
interest  on  the  cost  of  machine,  Ac.,  to  he  $16  12  per 
diem  for  plowing  25  acres  j>er  day.  The  cost  of  break¬ 
ing  up  here  by  ordinary  plows,  is  $2.50  per  acre,  mak¬ 
ing  $62.50  for  the  same  quantity  of  land — the  Fawkes’ 
Plow  breaking  up  at  an  expense  of  62£  cents  per  acre. 

Whatever  defects  may  now  exist,  and  it  is  evident 
there  are  several,  which  when  remedied  will  reduce 
even  this  amount,  it  is  apparent  that  where  lands  like 
the  prairies,  free  from  obstructions,  are  to  bo  found, 
there  tho  Steam  Plow  will  soon  be  witnessed  supersed¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  team-work. 

A  machine  from  Chicago  on  tho  ground,  costing  $600 
for  pulverizing  stubble  on  cultivated  land,  I  think  pro¬ 
mises  well.  Its  operation  by  cutters  pulverizes  the  soil 


to  any  desired  depth,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  inventor 
may  not  attach  plows  to  break  up,  by  increasing  per- 
haps,  the  power  of  the  machine.  He  says  he  can  easily 
do  it,  but  his  object  was  to  furnish  a  machine  that  could 
be  used  alter  the  sod  is  removed.  Not  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  it  in  operation,  I  cannot,  of  course, 
judge  as  to  its  practical  merits,  hut  it  is  certain  this  is 
what  is  specially  needed — a  substitute  for  the  plow,  that 
will  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly  and  save  the  expense 
of  tho  thorough  work  now  required  to  break  in  pieces 
tho  furrows  of  the  common  plow. 

Another  machine  on  the  ground,  from  New  York  I 
believe,  which  is  constructed  for  spade  culture,  I  regret 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  committee  until  this  morning, 
and  had  not  been  tried,  hut  1  hope  may  be  during  the 
day.  The  inventor  has  great  confidence  that  he  has  the 
plan  to  do  the  work.  He  exjrects  to  be  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  and  if  he  is  I  trust  the  officers  will 
give  it  a  thorough  trial. 

The  receipts  of  yesterday  are  said  to  have  been  over 
$3,000,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society  will  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  with  its  treasury  sufficiently  replenished  to  enable 
it  to  go  forward  without  pecuniary  embarrassment. 


Vermont  State  Fair. 

The  ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  closed  on  the  16th  inst.,  having  con¬ 
tinued  four  days  The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  society 
at  Burlington,  where  the  fair  has  been  held  three 
times,  improve  from  year  to  year  in  the  coinjfleteness 
of  arrangements  and  general  convenience  of  the  ac¬ 
commodations  afforded  to  oxbibitiors. 

The  display  of  horses,  which  is  tho  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  Vermont  fairs,  was  this  year  uncom¬ 
monly  fine.  Many  horses  of  celebrity  from  our  own 
state  and  from  Canada,  were  on  the  ground,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  the  attractions  of  the  horse  show.  Ethan 
Allen,  Plato,  Columbus  Jr  and  other  noted  horses, 
were  present  in  most  excellent  condition.  The  display 
of  breeding  mares  and  colts  was  good,  hut  not  large. 

There  was  a  marked  and  decided  improvement  in 
tho  number  of  entries  in  classes  of  other  stock  than 
horses,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  stock  exhibited.  The 
attention  of  Vermont  farmers  is  going  in  tho  right 
direction,  and  with  hopeful  energy,  in  the  matter  of 
cattle,  as  the  very  creditable  display  of  Devons,  Dur- 
bams,  and  Herefords,  full-blocded  and  grades,  at  Bur¬ 
lington  proves.  We  noticed  the  fine  Durham  bull 
“  May  Duke,”  from  the  herd  of  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of 
Troy,  on.  the  ground  for  exhibition. 

Among  the  sheep,  Spanish  Merinoes,  Cotswolds,  and 
South  Downs,  were  the  most  numerously  represented, 
and  veiy  fine  specimens  of  each  breed  were  abundant 

Thursday  was  the  groat  day  of  the  fair.  Governor 
Banks,  of  Mass  ,  delivered  a  most  happy  and  instruc¬ 
tive  address,  on  the  history  and  influence  of  Industrial 
Exhibitions.  Ripidly  sketching  the  history  of  fairs  or 
expositions,  he  opened  to  view  their  grand  influence 
in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  urged  their  multipli¬ 
cation  in  number,  and  their  continual  widening  in  the 
character  of  their  material. 

On  the  stand  with  Gov.  Ranks,  were  seated  Major- 
General  Wool,  Hon.  Guo  Vail  lion.  J  R  Gildings, 
Ex -Gov.  Fletcher,  lion.  L.  Brainkrd,  in  addition 
to  the  officers  of  the  society. 

The  crowd,  there  being  some  20,000  persons  on  the 
ground  on  Thursday,  was  remarkably  quiet  and  or¬ 
derly. 

On  the  whole  the  fair  was  most  encouraging,  as  an 
earnest  of  what  the  Vermonters  are  doing  in  all  de- 
|  departments  of  agriculture. 
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John  Johnston  and  his  Farming-. 

Messrs.  Editors— And  so  your  friend  and  valued 
correspondent,  John  Johnston,  has  sold  the  greater 
part  of  his  finely  improved  and  highly  cultivated  farm 
—  has  abandoned  the  Geld  where  the  enthusiasm  and 
restless  activity  of  his  nature  has  found  full  scope  for 
exercise  for  so  many  long  years,  and  where  he  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  himself  immensely  in  originating,  car¬ 
rying  out,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  those  extensive  im¬ 
provements  of  which  the  readers  of  your  papers  have 
been  so  well  posted  from  time  to  timo.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  read  all  of  his  communications  that  have  come 
under  my  eye  for  many  years,  and  on  the  whole  con¬ 
sider  them  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
reading — in  his  case  theory  and  practice  seem  to  have 
perfectly  harmonized,  and  while  he  has  been  reaping 
golden  harvests  at  home,  he  has  been  urging  his  brother 
farmers  to  follow  on  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  own  Gelds  and  homes.  Of  course,  his 
firming  is  a  success,  although  1  will  say  here  (hat  any 
man  who  was  possessed  thirty-five  years  ago  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  good  land  in  Central  or  Western  New- 
York,  and  has  managed  to  keep  it  until  now,  even  if 
he  has  no  more  than  made  the  two  ends  of  the  year 
meet,  and  has  comfortable  improvements,  is  in  the 
possession  of  what  can  be  converted  into  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  has  succeeded  far  better  probably  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  tho 
mercantile  business  during  the  same  time.  The  rise 
of  real  estate  has  made  many  a  man  rich  who  would 
otherwise  be  poor — indeed  I  believe  this  remark  will 
apply  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Johnston  succeed  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  country  so 
poor  but  that  they  “can  make  it  go.”  If  he  had 
come  to  the  broad  prairies  of  the  west,  he  would  now 
count  his  acres  by  the  thousand — his  cattle,  his  sheep, 
his  hogs,  his  grain,  and  his  dollars  too,  would  all  be 
counted  by  the  thousands,  just  as  hundreds  of  men  of 
his  stamp  are  doing  now,  and  their  number  is  increas¬ 
ing  too.  Farming  is  like  every  other  business  ;  it  all 
depends  upon  the  man.  Mr.  Johnston’s  experience 
and  success  in  thorough  drainage  and  high  manuring 
is  particularly  valuable  to  the  farmers  of  older  States  ; 
while  the  thoroughness  that  characterizes  all  his  work 
commends  itself  to  the  whole  country.  No  man  can 
calculate  the  loss  arising  from  the  loose  slipshod  way 
of  farming  that  is  so  prevalent  at  present. 

There  is  one  feature  in  his  system,  which  is  a  very 
prominent  one,  and  a  main  element  in  success,  which, 
judging  from  the  inquiries  in  your  paper,  is  a  source 
of  much  trouble  to  many  readers — I  allude  to  his  buy- 
ing  stock  and  such  large  quantities  of  grain  and  oil 
meal  to  fatten  it  with.  Now  here  is  where  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  “  sticks  out  ”  most  conspicuously,  and  where  he 
gains  an  immense  advantage  over  his  more  dull  and 
less  fortunate  brethern.  There  is  “  a  trick  ”  in  buying 
stock  which  but  few  possess,  and  must  he  absolutely 
essential  where  grain  and  feed  bears  so  high  a  price  as 
in  Western  New- York,  unless  a  very  high  return  can 
he  depended  on  from  the  manures.  His  system  is  very 
far  from  being  strictly  self-supporting,  being  largely 
indebted  to  commercial  shrewdness  for  its  success,  and 
those  who  would  adopt  it  will  do  well  to  follow  his  ad¬ 


vice— commence  on  a  small  scale  and  feel  the  way 
cautiously. 

No  one  man  can  he  a  safe  pattern  for  every  other 
man  to  follow.  Very  few  farms  can  be  found  requiring 
precisely  the  same  course  of  management  in  detail;  al¬ 
though  agreeing  in  some  points,  yet  they  differ  widely 
in  others. 

In  arousing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  leading  men  to 
think,  all  over  the  country,  lies  the  great  benefit  which 
Mr  J.  has  conferred  upon  his  brother  farmers,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  their  lasting  gratitude.  Very  few 
can  follow  directly  in  his  footsteps,  but  many  will  be 
le  1  to  look  about  them,  and  out  of  the  materials  with¬ 
in  their  reach,  and  the  peculiar  surroundings  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  individual  case,  begin  a  course  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  shall  result  in  lasting  good  to  themselves 
and  to  their  children  after  them.  Farmers  must  think, 
plan,  contrive,  read,  and  cherish  a  pride  in  their  pro¬ 
fession,  before  we  can  expect  to  see  any  very  great 
advancement  in  agriculture.  Whenever  the  American 
farmer  shall  take  tho  pride  in  his  profession  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  British  iand-holder,  then  may  we  expect 
to  see  a  noble  race  for  distinction,  but  as  long  as  it  is 
regarded  as  hut  the  stepping  stone  to  some  political  or 
other  trifling  distinction,  or  as  the  present  shift  for 
making  a  living,  nothing  will  he  done. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  J.  may  yet  live  for  many 
years,  to  aid  by  his  counsel  and  advice  many  who  are 
commencing  in  the  work  of  improvement,  and  who  are 
now  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  impulses  that  have 
started  them.  Hawk-Eye.  Kcokulc,  Iowa. 


Recipes  for  henion  IPies. 

Having  noticed  in  Co.  Gent.,  September  1st,  recipes  for 
Lemon  Pie,  numbers  1  and  2,  I  send  numbers  3  and  4  by 
request  of  Mrs.  I). 

Lemon  Pie,  No.  3. 

One  large,  fresh  lemon,  grated  fine— the  pulp  rinsed  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  water — yolks  of  4  eggs,  beaten  tho¬ 
roughly— 6  tablespoonfulls  of  sugar — 1  tablespoonfull  of 
flour,  stirred  with  the  egg— 2  tablespoonfulls  melted  but¬ 
ter,  all  well  beaten  together  -one  crust.  Bake  until  done. 
Then  take  the  whites  of  4  eggs,  with  three  tablespoon¬ 
fulls  of  sugar,  well  beaten— spread  smoothly  on  pie — re¬ 
turn  to  the  oven  until  slightly  browned. 

Lemon  Pie,  No.  4. 

One  lemon,  one  teacup  of  sugar,  one  teacup  of  sweet 
cream  well  stirred.  Bake  with  two  crusts.  Please  try 
them.  Mrs.  C.  S.  D.  Clifton  Springs. 


Oalatoages  for  Milch.  Cows. 

The  N.  E.  Farmer  recommends  its  readers  to  raise 
arger  quantities  of  cabbages  than  they  have  before  done, 
and  make  use  of  them  as  a  feed  for  milch  cows,  to  be  given 
them  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  grass  is  becoming  dry  and 
scant.  He  states  that  upon  a  small  plot  of  ground  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  farm-yard,  700  head  of  the  Flat  Dutch  cabbngo 
have  been  raised,  being  planted  four  feet  apart  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  July.  The  average  weight  per  head  was  twenty 
pounds,  and  one  of  them  given  to  a  milch  cow  at  night 
would  afford  a  good  supper  and  keep  up  the  milk  remar¬ 
kably.  _  _ 

Churning  Milk  for  Butter. 

The  discussion  on  dairy  farming,  at  the  Syracuse  State 
Fair  brought  out  the  agreement  of  the  most  experienced 
dairymen  in  the  opinion  that  the  butter  was  belter,  and 
could  be  longer  preserved  by  churning  the  milk  and  cream 
together,  than  by  churning  the  latter  alone.  When  too 
distant  from  cities  to  allow  of  selling  milk,  butter  making 
was  considered  the  best  product — more  profitable  than 
cheese. 
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No.  XX.— The  Parasitic  Destroyer  of  the  Curculio. 

I  am  inclined  to  rank  the  Plum  weevil  or  Curculio 
( Conotrachelas  Nenuphar)  as  the  most  important  and 
worst  injurious  insect  which  we  have  in  our  country. 
Although  the  Wheat  midge  is  at  the  present  period 
causing  a  much  greater  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  than 
this  insect,  I  cannot  but  think  its  career  will  be  nnala- 
gous  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
that  it  will  therefore  in  time  become  so  fully  natural¬ 
ized  and  mastered  by  its  parasitic  destroyers,  that  it 
will  cease  to  be  the  formidable  evil  which  it  now  is. 
Unlike  it,  the  Curculio  is  a  native  insect  of  our  country, 
which  has  now  been  known  upwards  of  a  century,  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  which  time  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
multiplied  and  increased  its  forces  without  any  cessa¬ 
tion  or  intervals  in  its  ravages.  At  first,  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  botanists  Coliinson  and  Bar- 
tram,  A.  D  1746,  it  is  spoken  of  as  totally  destroying 
the  nectarines,  whilst  the  plums  were  but  slightly  mo¬ 
lested  by  it  But  after  a  time  it  took  the  plums  also. 
In  my  boyhood,  the  wild  plum  trees  in  my  own  vicini¬ 
ty  were  often  well  filled  with  fruit  But  though  many 
of  these  trees  are  still  standing,  and  thrifty  and  young 
trees  have  also  grown  up,  I  have  never  since  that  time 
seen  a  ripened  plum  upon  any  of  them.  Ami  now  a 
large  portion  also  of  our  cherries  and  apples  are  every 
year  destroyed  by  this  same  insect. 

Every  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  increase  of 
most  of  our  injurious  insects  is  repressed  by  other  in¬ 
sects,  which  attack  and  destroy  them — every  species 
probably  having  one  or  more  of  these  destroyers, 
which  are  its  most  inveterate  foes.  Hitherto,  however, 
no  insect  of  this  kind  has  been  discovered  as  living  at 
the  expense  of  the  Curculio.  But  we  now  have  such 
an  insect  brought  to  our  notice. 

D.  W.  Beadle  of  Saint  Catharines,  Canada  West, 
sends  to  the  Country  Uenteejian  several  specimens  of 
two  insects,  which  he  bred  from  the  black  knots  of  the 
plum  tree,  one  a  Curculio,  the  other  a  fly,  which  he 
suspects  may  be  a  gall-fly,  (to  which  indeed  it  has  a 
closo  resemblance,)  and  if  so,  as  he  observes,  it  may 
throw  important  light  upon  that  mooted  subject,  the 
cause  of  these  black  knot  excrescences,  as  it  is  tbo 
habit  of  these  flies  to  produce  by  their  stings  those 
singular  balls  and  other  swellings  which  we  see  on 
oaks  and  other  trees  and  herbs.  He  desires  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  name  and  true  character  of  this  fly.  The 
specimens,  placed  in  small  vials  of  spirits,  came  to 
hand  in  an  excellent  condition  for  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination,  and  for  future  preservation  in  my  cabinet. 
Their  history  is  related  by  Mr.  Beadle,  as  follows  : 

“Early  in  June,  I  put  some  black  knots,  cut  from 
the  plum  trees  when  they  were  quite  green,  into  a  glass 
jar  half  filled  with  clean  moist  sand,  and  tied  a  piece 
of  thin  muslin  over  the  top.  The  Curculio  beetles  be¬ 
gan  to  make  their  appearance  in  this  jar  early  in  July, 
and  the  flies  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  specimens  of 
each  kind  have  since  been  occasionally  coming  out  up 
to  this  time,  August  12th.  The  larvm  of  the  Curculio 
went  from  the  knots  into  the  sand,  and  there  passed 
their  pupa  state,  but  I  did  not  detect  the  flies  until 
they  assumed  their  present  form.” 

These  flies  are  a  species  which  has  never  yet  been 
described,  at  least  by  any  author  with  which  1  atu  ac¬ 
quainted.  To  place  this  insect  suitably  upon  record 
therefore,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  persons  who  are 
not  professed  entomologists  will  bo  able  to  trace  it  out 
and  identify  it,  should  they  chance  to  meet  with  it 
around  fruit  stung  by  the  curculio,  some  details  will 
be  necessary,  which  to  the  general  reader  will  be  prosy 
and  uninteresting.  Such  readers  are  therefore  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  skip  over  what  follows,  until  they  come  to  the  two 
closing  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

The  internal  parasites,  as  they  are  termed,  consti- 


i  tute  much  the  largest  and  most  important  portion  of 
those  insects  which  are  destructive  to  other  insects. 
These  are  mostly  four-winged  flies  pertaining  to  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  ami  resemble  bees  and  wasps, 
though  they  are  unablo  to  pierce  the  human  skin  with 
their  stings,  and  can  therefore  be  handled  with  impuni¬ 
ty.  They  form  four  very  extensive  families,  named 
Ichneumon ,  Bracon ,  Chaicis  and  Proclotrupes.  The 
insects  of  these  families  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  follows  :  The  Ichneumon  flies  are 
mostly  larger  sized  than  the  others,  with  their  fore 
wings  more  traversed  by  vein3.  The  Bracon  flies  are 
smaller  and  with  fewer  veins  in  their  wings.  The  an¬ 
nexed  cut  represents 
a  wing  of  the  fly  sent 
us  from  Mr.  Beadle, 
much  enlarged.  Hero 
three  veins  are  seen 
running  lengthwise  in 
Wing  of  U ie  Curculio  Parasite,  the  bind  part  of  the 
wing.  In  the  Ichneumon  flie3  there  is  always  a 
veinlet  or  cross  vein  running  from  the  inner  to  the 
middle  one  of  these  veines,  in  addition  to  that  at  their 
anterior  ends,  and  which  is  seen  angularly  bent  in 
its  middle  in  the  figure  In  the  Bracon  flies  there 
is  no  cross  vein  eonneeiing  these  longitudinal  ones,  ex¬ 
cept  that  at  their  anterior  ends.  By  this  mark  these 
two  families  may  always  be  distinguished.  The  two 
remaining  families  comprise  very  small  insects,  whose 
wings  are  destitute  of  veins,  or  very  nearly  so,  the 
Chaicis  flies  having  the  antennae  elbowed  or  flail  shaped, 
whilst  in  Proctotrupes  they  are  straight. 

We  thus  find  this  fly  to  pertain  to  the  Bracon  fami¬ 
ly.  In  our  bonks  this  family  is  usually  divided  into 
six  sections.  One  of  these  sections  is  very  peculiar. 
In  it  the  abdomen  or  hind  body  is  not  divided  into 
several  joints,  as  we  usually  see  it  in  insects,  but  con¬ 
sists  of  only  a  single  piece  in  some,  and  in  others  one 
or  two  transverse  lines  are  seen,  separating  it  into  two 
or  three  parts,  instead  of  the  six  or  seven,  which  is  its 
customary  number.  In  the  fly  beforo  us  we  find  the 
abdomen  thus  consisting  of  only  three  parts  This 
character  with  the  further  ones  that  these  flies  have  a 
projecting  tail-like  sting,  and  the  wings  have  only  two 
apartments  or  cells  along  the  outer  side  of  the  middle 
vein,  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  wing,  shows  this  fly 
to  pertain  to  the  genus  named  Sigalphus. 


Curculio  Parasite,  greatly  magnified  ;  the  cross  lines  indi¬ 
cate  its  natural  length  and  width. 

The  most  appropriate  name  for  this  fly  will  be  the 
Curculio  parasite,  Sigalphus curculionis.  Its  body 
is  sixteen-hundredths  of  an  iDch  long,  its  wings  being 
somewhat  longer.  It  is  black,  with  the  mouth  the  un- 
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derside  of  the  6rst  joint  of  the  antennae,  and  the  legs  i 
orange  yellow,  the  hind  feet  and  shanks,  except  at 
their  base,  being  black,  and  sometimes  the  tips  of  the 
hind  thighs  also.  Its  abdomen  is  occupied  with  very 
fine  dense  longitudinal  lines,  leaving  a  smooth  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  its  second  segment,  and  a  large 
smooth  space  on  the  base  of  the  third  segment.  The 
sting  resembles  a  coarse  bristle,  pn j-cting  backwards 
about  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  composed  of 
three  threads,  the  central  one  orange  and  blackish  to¬ 
wards  its  tip,  and  the  lateral  valves  black.  Ail  the 
specimens  sent  are  females.  The  males  will  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  sting,  and  will  probably  be  of  a  smaller  size 

from  analogy  we  know  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  habits  and  proceedings  of  this 
fly  will  be.  Soon  after  the  eggs  of  the  Curculio  have 
hatched,  and  their  young  worms  have  commenced 
feeding,  and  mining  their  burrows  in  the  interior  of  the 
fruit,  this  fly  will  make  its  appearance,  walking  around 
upon  a  plum  or  apple,  with  its  antenna;  stretched  for¬ 
ward  and  applied  to  the  surface,  and  rapidly  vibrating, 
until  it  discovers  where  one  of  these  worms  is  lying: 
for  by  some  astonishing  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  feel¬ 
ing,  or  some  other  sense  in  the  antenna;,  the  Ichneu¬ 
mon-flies  and  their  kindred  are  able  to  detect  the  pre¬ 
cise  spot  where  a  worm  lies  imbedded  in  the  interior 
of  wood,  bark,  or  other  substance,  merely  by  touching 
these  organs  to  the  surface  above  it.  Some  writers 
have  hence  supposed  that  the  antenna;  are  the  organs 
of  some  sense  wholly  different  from  any  of  those  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  human  race,  and  of  which  it  is  therefoer 
impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conception.  Tbe  sting 
of  this  fly,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  of  the  exact  length 
requisite  to  enable  it  to  pierce  a  plum  or  young  apple 
to  the  depth  at  which  the  Curculio  worm  usually  lies 
in  it.  This  operations  it  performs,  and  having  reached 
the  worm,  it  punctures  its  skin  and  inserts  an  egg 
therein.  It  then  withdraws  its  sting  and  flies  to  an¬ 
other  plum,  where  the  same  operation  is  repeated.  It 
perseveringly  continues  this  work  till  its  whole  stock 
stock  of  eggs  is  disposed  of.  Thus  a  hundred  worms, 
probably,  are  “  ichneumonized,"  as  it  is  termed,  by 
each  one  of  these  flies.  The  egg  hatching,  the  worm 
therefrom  feeds  in  the  interior  of  the  Curculio  worm, 
but  without  attacking  any  of  its  vital  parts.  It  thus 
grows  with  its  growth,  until  the  enfeebled  Curculio 
worm  finishes  feeding,  and  crawls  from  the  fruit  into 
the  earth,  perhaps  with  sufficient  strength  remaining 
to  enable  it  to  take  on  its  pupa  form  before  it  expires. 
And  finally,  instead  of  a  Curculio  beetle,  one  of  these 
parasitic  flies  comes  from  the  pupa  shell.  Thus  Mr 
Beadle  saw  nothing  but  Curculio  larva;  in  the  black 
knots,  and  passing  from  them  into  the  sand,  and  pro¬ 
bably  supposes  he  was  so  superficial  and  obtus8,  that 
he  failed  to  detect  another  kind  of  larva;  which  were 
there  to  produce  these  flies,  whereas  the  latter  were 
all  the  time  concealed  from  view,  within  the  Curculio 
larvae. 

As  to  the  black  knots  on  plum  and  cherry  trees,  I  here 
have  space  to  say  only  a  word.  Having  now  carefully 
dissected  and  examined  them,  from  their  first  com¬ 
mencement  to  their  complete  growth,  I  am  perfectly 
assured  they  are  a  vegetable  fungus,  more  analogous 
to  the  smut  on  corn,  ('hose  large  masses  of  a  black 
sooty  substance  which  grow  upon  the  ears,  tassels,  and 
sometimes  directly  from  the  stalks,)  than  to  any  other 
common  thing  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Like  many  . 
other  fungi,  these  knots  are  a  favorite  abode  of  the 
Curculio  worm,  nnd  some  other  insects,  which  have 
hence  been  supposed  to  cause  these  excrescences  But 
they  sometimes  grow  to  maturity  without  any  of  these 
insects  finding  them  to  nestle  therein.  Asa  Fitch. 
September,  1859. 


The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Almanac 
for  I860,  has  been  sent  us  by  its  publishers,  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New-York.  It  bus  its  usual  number  of  cha¬ 
racteristic  sketches  and  illustrations. 


Harvesting  and  Curing  Beans. 

The  “Best  Way  to  Stack  Beans”  recently  (Co. 
Gent.  Sept.  15,  ’59)  copied  from  the  Boston  Cultivator , 
*s  no  doubt  a  very  safe  one,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal 
of  labor  and  expense  to  put  it  into  practice.  A  farmer 
with  ten  or  more  acres  of  beans  to  harvest,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  many  trees  for  stack  poles  each  year, 
and  it  would  take  a  good  many  days’  work  to  trim  and 
set  them.  We  have  practiced  an  easier  way  of  har¬ 
vesting,  and  a  more  simple  method  of  stacking  when 
the  weather  seemed  likely  to  be  unfavorable,  or  the 
leaves  required  more  curing  than  we  liked  to  risk  with¬ 
out  that  precaution. 

In  dry  seasons,  and  with  early  and  evenly  ripened 
beans,  simply  pulling  and  placing  in  rows — say  five 
rows  thrown  into  one— to  be  left  for  a  few  days  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  is  all  the  cure  required.  When  the  latest 
pods  hits  turned  yellow,  the  pulling  should  be  perform¬ 
ed,  and  drawing  in  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  dry  enough  for  threshing.  We  have  seen 
them  stand  on  scaffolds  and  in  small  mows  at  this  time 
until  mid-winter — when  they  thresh  more  easily  than 
in  warmer  weather — and  they  come  out  in  excellent 
order. 

A  former  volume  of  the  Cultivator  (May,  1850,  p. 
165)  contains  an  article  on  bean  culture  from  Hon.  S. 
Chcever,  of  Saratoga  Co,  who  has  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  crop.  He  lets  the  beans  stand  until 
they  get  so  ripe  and  dry  that  they  can  be  pulled  one 
day  and  threshed  out  the  next,  and  has  often  pulled 
in  the  forenoon  and  threshed  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  which  avoids  the  risk  of  rain.  IIe  says  that 
if  heaped  in  the  barn  they  soon  get  damp,  and  will 
not  thresh  without  bruising — that  they  should  be  spread 
after  threshing  and  cleaning  until  perfectly  dry.  Beans 
are  usually  fit  to  harvest  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Frost  does  not  hurt  them  after  they  are  ripe. 
We  have  got  into  the  habit  of  planting  too  late,  in 
many  instances,  to  make  a  good  crop.  The  first  week 
in  June  is  late  enough. 

But  to  return  to  wet  seasons  and  stacking  beans, 
from  our  experience  When  the  autumn  is  rainy,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  harvest  beans  without  stacking, 
and  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  trial  of  our  plan,  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Our  beans  were  pulled  on 
dry  days,  and  stacked  around  stakes,  with  the  roots  or 
the  beans  in  the  centre.  They  were  laid  in  a  neatly 
formed  stack,  about  thirty  inches  across,  and  about 
seven  feet  high  before  settling  They  cured  well  ;  the 
loss  from  exposure  to  the  weather  and  shelling,  was 
estimated  at  less  than  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  the 
straw,  placed  in  a  mow  when  threshed,  came  out  bright 
anil  dry  feeding  for  sheep  in  winter. 

The  stakes  used  were  some  collected  in  removing  a 
“staked  and  capped  fence,”  and  some  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  Using  a  crow  bar  to  make  the  holes, 
they  were  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  then  a  few 
stones  and  a  little  straw  put  around  the  foot  to  keep 
the  beans  from  tbe  earth.  Each  person,  as  they  puil- 
ed,  kept  their  armful  straight,  and  laid  them  with  the 
roots  to  the  center  around  the  stakes.  Last  year  we 
harvested  ten  acres,  in  good  order,  on  this  plan,  and 
shall  pursue  it  while  we  continue  in  the  culture,  in  all 
cases  where  the  beans  are  partially  green,  or  when 
the  weather  is  rainy  and  unfavorable.  But  unless  the 
market  demand  is  a  little  sharper,  and  prices  run 
higher  than  of  late  years,  wo  shall  grow  only  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  home  demand — for  kitchen  use  and  sheep 
feeding.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  worth  as 
much  as  corn,  and  are  better  suited  to  sheep  than  that 
grain  or  any  other.  When  cooked,  hogs  may  be  fed 
upon  them,  and  we  think  profitably.  B.  Niagara 
Co ,  N.  Y. 
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The  Highland  Society’s)  Dinner. 

Our  foreign  correspondence  has  contained  an  account 
of  the  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  last  month,  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  At 
the  dinner  the  health  of  strangers  present  was  given, 
and  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  who  occupied  the  chair,  called 
upon  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  to 
respond. 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honor,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  high  appreciation  of  it,  and  said  that  the 
visitor  in  Scotland,  from  the  United  States,  already  felt 
acquainted  with  the  Scotch.  There  they  were  known 
as  successful,  and  respected  in  the  learned  professions, 
energetic  and  enterprising  in  business  pursuits,  tho¬ 
rough-going,  systematic,  and  what  was  still  better, 
money-making  farmers,  unfailingly  contributing,  what¬ 
ever  their  position  in  life,  a  full  share  toward  the  pros¬ 
perity  with  which  that  country  had  been  favored. 
Knowing  the  national  virtues,  he  trusted  that  he  would 
not  be  the  less  qualified  to  appreciate  them,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  native  land— aland  hallowed,  as  it  might 
be  justly  said,  by  so  many  associations  of  poetry  and 
romance,  and  the  names  of  so  many  of  whose  sons  were 
inherited  as  an  imperishable  legacy  from  the  past.  If 
it  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  a  Scotchman  was 
never  at  home  except  when  he  was  abroad,  it  might 
surely  be  added,  that  he  never  went  abroad  to  find  a 
home,  without  carrying  with  him  the  principles  of  thrift 
and  of  good  faith  toward  both  God  and  man.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  he  was  present  as  a 
delegate  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
York,  and  occupying  that  position,  it  was  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  for  him  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
sympathy  and  congratulation  with  which  they  regarded 
the  advancement  and  present  high  position  of  the  High¬ 
land  Society’  —  the  senior  among  associations  of  the 
kind,  and  still  apparently  as  full  of  vigor  as  though 
three  quarters  of  a  century  had  not  passed  since  its 
foundation  in  1784.  During  those  seventy-five  years, 
those  who  were  better  informed  as  to  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer  then  and  now,  could  best  say  what 
progress  had  been  made,  but  he  thought  there  were  no 
statistics  to  give  all  the  details  of  the  improvement 
brought  about,  to  count  the  millions  of  pipe  and  tile 
that  had  been  buried  under  the  soil  of  Scotland,  or  the 
hundreds  of  engines  that  had  in  that  period  substituted 
the  tireless  energy  of  steam  for  the  weary  human  arm, 
in  thrashing  out  the  more  abundant  harvests  of  the 
present  generation  ;  that  could  tell  us  how  they  had 
added  to  the  actual  area  of  their  country,  by  adding  to 
her  capacity  of  profitable  production.  Still  less  could 
mere  statistics  enable  us  to  estimate  the  additional 
comfort  and  intelligence  diffused  among  the  people 
themselves  ;  for,  however  contrary  to  a  prevailing  im¬ 
pression,  an  American  was  able  to  conceive  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  realm  of  the  almighty  dollar  alone, 
of  a  progress  that  w  as  not  wholly  expressed  in  a  formula 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  It  was,  indeed,  that 
kind  of  progress— a  progress  in  all  that  could  elevate 
the  man,  and  by  showing  him  the  path  of  individual 
improvement,  thus  effected  the  moral,  social,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  of  states  and  nations  ;  it  was  this 
progress  that  constituted  a  fit  subject  for  felicitation, 
and  it  was  here,  and  here  only,  that  he  hoped  there 
might  ever  be  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  His  Grace,  and  the  members 
of  the  honorable  body  over  which  he  presided,  had 
been  kind  enough  to  propose  and  drink  a  stranger’s 
health,  and  he  begged  them  to  accept  a  stranger’s  God¬ 
speed  in  all  the  good  they  were  doing  ;  it  should  be 
their  part,  in  other  lands,  to  emulate  such  an  example. 


dVIalcinig  Soap. 

I  wish  you  to  inform  me  through  the  “  Cultivator,”  of 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  soap  making;  our  modus  ope¬ 
rand  i  is  to  pass  the  lyo  through  slacked  lime,  then  boil  1 


and  add  fat ;  sometimes  the  lye  and  fat  will  unite,  hut 
often  the  fat  will  float  on  the  top  as  soon  as  cjol.  Why 
is  this  ?  Or  what  are  the  requisites  for  making  soft  soap 
of  wood  ashes,  n.  r.  b.  Portersville,  Pa. 

The  host  process  for  making  soft  soap  is  simply  this  : 
First.  Procure  good  ashes  ;  place  a  half  peck  of  caustic 
or  water  slacked  lime,  in  the  bottom  of  the  leach,  for 
each  barrel  of  ashes;  if  air  slacked,  the  quantity  must 
be  larger,  according  to  the  time  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  usual  to  place  straw  below  the  lime,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  carrying  it  off  in  particles.  Place  the 
ashes  on  the  lime,  beating  it  compactly  as  each  successive 
layer  is  applied,  til!  the  leach  is  full.  If  not  beaten  solid, 
the  water  will  fun  through  too  soon,  and  the  lve  will  lie 
weak.  A  stout  barrel,  slightly  inclined,  with  a  hole  bored 
through  the  bottom,  makes  a  good  leach.  It  should  be 
placed  on  a  piece  of  broad  plank,  with  a  gutter  cut  around 
it,  to  collect  the  lye  ;  and  high  enough  from  the  ground 
to  set  a  tub  under.  The  water  poured  upon  the  ashes 
should  be  hot,  until  the  lye  begins  to  run  ;  and  the  time 
that  should  elapse  after  the  water  is  first  applied,  till  it 
passes  through  as  lye,  should  not  be  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  ;  if  sooner,  the  ashes  has  not  been  beaten  sufficient¬ 
ly,  and  the  lye  will  be  too  weak.  It  will  continue  to  run 
as  long  as  water  ib  applied,  but  at  the  same  time  growing 
weaker,  as  the  potasli  becomes  carried  off. 

If  tlic  ashes  could  be  perfectly  fresh,  no  lime  ivonld  be 
required  in  the  leach  ;  as  when  first  burned,  ashes  are 
caustic,  but  gradually  lose  this  quality  by  absorbing  car¬ 
bonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  lime  abstracts  this  carbonic 
acid,  and  renders  the  lye  again  caustic. 

If  lye  is  not  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg,  it  will  not 
make  good  soap— but  we  have  known  it  to  do  this,  and 
stiil  cause  a  failure,  if  not  sufficiently  caustic.  The  last 
named  defect  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  pouring 
in  a  portion  of  some  strong  acid,  as  aquefortis  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  will  cause  a  violent  effervescence — even 
strong  vinegar  will  do.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  shows 
that  enough  lime  has  not  been  used  ;  and  it  may  still  do 
to  apply  it.  We  have  known  its  use  to  cause  success 
even  after  the  materials  for  the  soap  had  been  mixed  to¬ 
gether. 

The  grease  must  be  first  boiled— then  a  pint  of  lye  ad¬ 
ded— afterwards  a  quart — and  so  on  by  gradual  additions 
till  the  soap  is  made.  A  barrel  of  good  ashes  will  make 
a  barrel  of  soap — but  if  the  lye  is  strong  enough  to  com¬ 
bine  well  with  the  grease,  the  soap  will  be  too  strong,  and 
injure  t lie  clothes.  This  is  remedied  by  adding  a  pail  of 
water  to  each  pail  of  freshly  made  soap,  or  diluting  it. 


TPuinily  I-iecipe.s. 

Messrs.  Editors— It  has  been  my  practice  for  a  long 
time  of  writing  down  in  a  small  book  which  I  keep  for 
the  purpose,  all  useful  and  really  valuable  recipes  for 
domestic  purposes.  Many  of  these  are  original  with  my¬ 
self,  and  all  of  them  have  been  many  times  proved,  so 
that  I  can  testify  to  their  being  what  they  are  represented, 
recipes  of  value  in  every  household. 

PAINT.— For  a  durable  and  cheap  paint  for  house 
floors,  dissolve  one  ounce  glue  in  a  quart  of  warm  water, 
thickened  with  paint.  After  being  put  on,  go  over  with 
a  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  It  will  dry  in  ready  for  use 
in  two  hours. 

PICKLES.— For  one  half  barrel  of  pickles,  make  a 
brine  of  two  quarts  of  salt  with  half  pound  alum.  Keep 
the  barrel  covered  tight.  Pickles  preserved  in  this  way 
require  only  to  be  soaked  over  night  to  be  ready  for  use. 

LINIMENT.— One  of  the  best  liniments  for  tameness, 
rheumatism,  sprains,  &c.,  is  made  of  three  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  one  ounce  alcohol,  half  ounce  oil  lavender, 
two  drachms  laudanum. 

HAIR.  DYE. — A  durable  dye  for  coloring  the  hair,  to 
he  dried  in  the  sun  after  using  upon  the  head,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  drachm  nitrate  silver,  one  ounce  spirits  am¬ 
monia,  one  ounce  soft  water. 

Frotrr  my  recipes  relating  to  cooking,  I  send  two  or 
three  common  ones,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  prove 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

SOFT  GINGERBREAD. — One  pint  molasses,  one  cup 
butter,  half  cup  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonfull  cream 
tartar,  two  teaspoonfnlls  soda,  one  tablespoonf'ull  ginger, 
four  cups  flour. 

LONDON  SNAPS.— One  pound  flour,  four  ounces 
butter,  one  cup  full  common  sugar,  half  pint  molasses, 
third  cuii  full  ginger,  with  a  little  salseratus 

JOHNNY  CAKE.— Three  cups  sour  milk,  three  cups 
Indian  meal,  three  tablespoonfulls  molasses,  one  egg, 
with  a  little  flour,  salt,  and  salaeratus. 

Perhaps  I  may  give  you,  at  some  future  time,  further 
cexlrats  from  the  recipe  book  of,  yours  truly,  si.  s.  si_ 
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Top-dressing  Lands. 

Messrs.  Eds — Some  scientific  farmers  have  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  idea  that  all  manures  applied  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value 
by  evaporation.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  many  times, 
and  at  others  a  more  beneficial  effect  comes  from  the 
application,  than  if  it  have  been  otherwise  made.  We 
give  one  or  two  illustrations  that  have  recently  come 
under  our  observation. 

A  year  ago  farmer  C.  sowed  a  field  of  rather  frosty 
land,  facing  the  northwest,  to  winter  rye.  We  thought 
the  field  rather  unpromising  to  the  crop.  It  looked 
passably  well,  however,  through  autumn  and  spring. 
The  middle  of  June  wo  passed  by  it,  and  could  not 
help  remarking  the  difference  between  a  couple  of 
acres  in  a  lower  corner,  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
field.  The  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  a  different 
grain  but  as  we  reached  the  field  bordering  on  the 
wayside,  we  saw  it  was  rye  and  nothing  else.  We 
inquired  of  farmer  C.  the  cause  of  difference,  and 
were  informed  that  all  parts  of  the  field  were  subject 
to  the  same  treatment,  except  the  corner  giving  “  the 
largest  and  best,”  was  top-dressed  with  good  manure 
after  sowing.  It  appeared  to  us,  at  the  time,  that  this 
fertile  corner  would  be  ready  for  harvest  a  full  week 
before  the  other  part  of  the  field,  and  were  informed 
that  it  was  sowed  ten  days  later,  making  half  a  month 
difference  in  the  time  between  sowing  and  harvest  in 
the  two  pieces  or  portions  of  the  field. 

Farmer  D.  sowed  oats  last  spring  in  two  fields  of  a 
similar  soil.  The  difference  in  cultivation  had  been 
that  field  number  one  was  planted  with  corn  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  well  manured  with  rotten  manure  in 
the  hill,  and  was  sown  to  oats  about  April  20.  No.  2 
was,  in  part,  planted  with  corn,  manured  in  the  hill 
with  recent  manure,  and  apart  planted  with  potatoes, 
and  no  manure  given.  This  field  was  plowed  and 
sowed  to  oats  about  April  27,  and  a  top-dressing  of 
eight  loads  of  recent  manure  applied  to  the  acre  No. 

2  was  ready  for  harvest  a  full  week  earlier  than  No.  1, 
the  straw  was  brighter  and  the  grain  heavier,  and 
what  was  more,  the  grass  sown  had  taken  a  much 
better  start.  In  these  cases,  and  we  are  sure  they 
are  not  solitary  ones,  top  dressing  plowed  crops  has 
been  beneficial,  by  increasing  the  crops  enough  to  pay 
cost,  leaving  the  ground  in  much  bettor  condition  for 
future  harvests,  ft  has  also  given  new  proof  that 
giving  fertility  to  the  land  lengthens  the  season,  equal 
to  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  or  in  other  words,  hy 
giving  strength  to  land,  it  is  enabled  to  bring  forth 
and  mature  a  crop  in  so  much  less  lime  than  it.  would 
do  without  this  cultivation,  a  consideration  of  no  small 
importance  in  our  climate,  and  especially  in  seasons 
like  the  past. 

Top-dressing  grass  lands  has  been  practiced  as  far 
back  as  our  memory  runs.  Formerly,  farmers  drew 
the  manure  for  this  purpose  on  their  meadows  in 
autumn,  and  let  it  lie  in  small  heaps  until  spring, 
when  it  was  spread,  ieaving  a  full  share  where  the 
heap  stood,  which,  of  course,  had  taken  a  pre’ty  fair 
benefit  from  it  in  the  fall  and  early  spring  rains. 

Experience  has  now  taught  a  better  practice,  which 
is  to  spread  the  manure  evenly  from  the  cart,  just  early 
enough  in  fall  to  have  the  rains  incorporate  it  with 
the  earth  as  much  and  as  soon  as  may  be.  In  this  way 
the  roots  of  the  grasses  feed  upon  its  juices  in  autumn, 
and  what  is  quite  as  valuable,  it  forms  a  little  extra 
covering  for  the  roots  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  of 
winter.  From  this  the  crop  derives  great  benefit. 

Compost  forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  grass  lands. 
We  have  tried  spreading  simply  the  soil  from  the  road 
side,  with  good  effect,  but  had  this  or  swamp  muck,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  of  acres  now  lying  useless 
ana  worse,  for  they  are  continually  filling  the  air  with  1 


miasma,  allowed  to  he  mixed  with  one-third  or  one- 
half  yard  manure,  and  to  lie  so  mixed  for  one  season, 
and  then  spread,  they  would  produce  a  vory  fine  effect. 
One  load  of  such  a  compost — where  a  half  or  two-thirds 
are  taken  from  the  swamp — is  worth  as  much  on 
meadow  land,  taking  the  time  of  continuance  into  ac¬ 
count,  as  a  load  of  livery  stable  manure,  though  it  does 
not  cost  a  half  as  much  as  the  latter  at  present  rates. 
W.  Bacon.  Richmond. 


Snap  Dragon-  How  to  Destroy  it. 

Farmers  of  Rensselear  county,  awake  !  There  is  an 
enemy  lurking  in  your  midst  that,  ere  you  are  aware, 
will  take  you  captive— -will  bind  you  with  fetters  of 
brass,  from  which,  if  you  slumber  on  a  short  time,  you 
will  be  unable  to  free  yourself.  I  would  say  that  there 
is  a  weed,  called  Snap  Dragon,  rapidly  spreading  over 
Rensselear  county.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  weed,  I  cannot  too  vividly  picture  its  obnoxious 
qualities.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  I 
would  say  that  to  toy  own  knowledge  it  has  completely 
ruined  several  farms,  rendering  them  nearly  unpro¬ 
ductive,  and  entirely  unfit  for  pasturage. 

This  weed  spreads  very  rapidly,  sometimes  obtaining 
entire  possession  of  a  farm  in  five  or  six  years. 

Now  for  the  means  of  destroying  it.  I  have  had  the 
roots  dug  out  very  carefully,  and  carried  off  for  three 
years  in  succession.  The  result  was  that  it  spread  as 
rapidly  as  ever.  It  has  great  quantities  of  small 
fibrous  roots,  which  I  could  not  remove.  I  then  ap¬ 
plied  the  best  quality  of  fine  salt,  and  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
terminating  it  I  neglected  mine  (not  knowing  what 
it  was,)  until  it  covered  nearly  a  half  acre  of  ground. 
This  year  I  found  about  half  a  dozen  steins,  to  which 
I  applied  salt  as  usual  A  Rkns  Co.  Farmer. 


Black  Leg  in  Calves. 

Editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman— In  your 
number  of  August  4th,  are  some  inquiries  by  Andrew 
Stephens,  in  regard  to  a  fatal  disease  that  has  made 
havock  among  his  Durham  calves.  Three  years  since 
we  h  id  some  sad  experience  in  the  loss  of  a  number 
of  our  finest  calves,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and 
applying  all  recommended  remedies,  with  a  great  many 
calves,  after  the  disease  was  fairly  developed,  and 
saved  but  one,  and  that  cost  rwice  as  much  as  it  was 
worth.  We  watched  for  the  early  symptoms  after  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  disease.  With  the  first 
symptoms  we  would  give  from  a  half  to  one  pound  of 
salts,  and  then  in  a  short  time  bleed  freely.  I  believe 
we  saved  all  we  treated  in  this  way,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  With  us  the  calf,  in  some  cases, 
would  be  well  at  bed  time,  in  the  morning  be  dead 
and  stiff. 

The  disease,  in  its  various  stages,  is  called  the  Black 
Leg,  Quarter  Evil  or  Black  Quarter.  You  will  find  in 
Clater  and  Youatt’s  Cattle  Doctor,  page  82,  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  disease,  and  the  proposed  remedies 
and  cures  Amos  Ballance.  Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer 
County,  Ky. 


How  to  Keep  Mills:. 

I  never  argue  this  question  with  man  or  woman,  if  they 
do  not  know  that  milk  can  bo  kept  with  all  the  cream  in 
it,  as  it  is  when  first  drawn  from  the  cows  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  bow  it  is  done.  You  all  know  that  if  you  can  prevent 
the  cream  from  rising,  the  milk  will  be  more  palatable 
and  healthy,  with  the  particles  of  cream  mixed  through 
it,  than  skim  milk,  or  than  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  with 
the  fresh  taste  and  odor.  To  prepare  milk  in  this  way, 
take  it  while  warm  from  the  cow,  set  it.  in  a  cool  place, 
and  stir  it  continually  until  all  the  animal  heat  is  out,  and 
no  cream  will  rise  after  that  operation.  Try  it,  and  seo 
how  much  it  will  be  improved  for  family  use. — A.  B. 

1  Dickinson. 
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REDUCTION  I IV  PRICE. 

Premiums  and  Inducements  to  Agents. 

In  making  their  arrangements  for  the  new  Volume 
and  new  Year,  the  Publishers  of  The  Cultivator  have 
determined  upon  some  improvements  which  cannot  fail 
they  hope  to  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Public. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  since  its  foundation  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  The  Cultivator  has 
ever  held  a  prominent  position  among  periodicals  of  its 
class.  In  1853  the  Country  Gentleman  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  journal,  and  the  facilities  thus  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  publishers  have  enabled  them  to  com¬ 
mand  for  the  two  journals  a  correspondence  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  unequalled  it  is  believed,  either  in  extent 
or  sound  and  practical  character,  by  any  cotemporary. 
Furnishing  monthly  at  a  price  exceedingly  cheap,  such 
portions  of  the  matter  first  contained  in  the  weekly,  as 
the  limits  at  command  would  allow,  they  have  been  able 
to  give  The  Cultivator  a  rank  and  value  it  would  not 
have  otherwise  been  likely  to  attain,  even  at  double  its 
present  subscription  price. 

I3ut  when  in  1853,  the  price  was  reduced  from  One 
Dollar  per  annum  to  Fifty  Cents,  the  size  of  the  page 
was  also  made  somewhat  narrower  and  shorter  in 
order  to  admit  of  its  coming  within  the  border  rules. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  year  or  two  back  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  type  employed,  a  vast  quantity  of  matter 
has  been  compressed  into  its  columns. 

It  is  now  proposed,  however,  to  ENLARGE  both  the 
page  and  the  type  to  the  same  size  As  when  the 
Cultivator  was  issued  at  One  Dollar  per  year. 
This  change  will  take  place  with  the  January  number, 
and  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  many  who  have  found 
the  small  type  inconvenient,  and  who  will  at  the  same 
time  receive  as  great  or  even  a  larger  amount  of  matter 
jn  the  new  form  as  in  the  old. 

The  price  of  The  Cultivator  is  uniformly  Fifty 
Cents  a  year,  all  subscriptions  beginning  with  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Number.  But  we  offer 

I.  A  Premium  to  every  Club  Subscriber. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural 
Affairs  is  the  title  of  a  Premium  Volume  issued  each 
year,  mainly  for  presentation  to  Cultivator  subscri¬ 
bers,  although  it  commands  a  large  sale  to  others  at  its 
retail  price — Twenty-Jive  cents  per  copy.  The  Num¬ 
ber  for  I860,  just  issued,  and  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  appears  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper, 
contains  no  less  than  One  Hundred,  and  Eighty  En¬ 
gravings ,  besides  a  beautifully  illuminated  cover,  and 
over  a  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  exclusive  of 
the  Almanac  for  the  year.  As  it  has  been  found 

difficult  to  collect  and  remit  the  postage  paid  upon  sub¬ 
scribers’  Premium  copies  of  the  Register,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  now  offer  to  bear  this  burden  themselves,  and 
Five  Dollars  will  therefore  pay  for  Ten  Copies  of  _the 
Cultivator  for  1860,  each  accompanied  by  a  copy, 
postage  prepaid ,  of  the  Annual  Register.  This  is  a 
considerable  reduction,  especially  as  they  also  offer — 
II.  A  Premium  to  every  Agent. 

The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  THE  CULTIVATOR, 
old  and  new,  arc  solicited  in  adding  to  its  circulation  ; 


but  this  assistance  is  as  largely  remunerated  as  the  low 
price  at  which  its  terms  are  fixed  will  admit.  It  has 
been  determined  to  offer  for  1860 — 

1.  To  any  one  sending  Ten  Subscribers  and  Five 
Dollars ,  a  Premium  copy  of  the  Cultivator  and  Re¬ 
gister  one  year,  free,  for  his  own  use. 

2.  To  any  one  sending  Twenty  Subscribers  and  Ten 
Dollars,  either  of  the  following  : 

The  Country  Gentleman  (weeklyX/Vee  for  Six  Months’ 
or,  A  Complete  Set  of  the  Annual  Register  postpaid, 
six  years ; 

or,  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator  postpaid,  for  any  Two 
Year  ssilice  If  62  ; 

or,  Two  Extra  Copies  of  the  Cultivator  and  Register 
for  1860. 

3.  To  any  one  sending  Thirty  subscribers  and  Fif¬ 
teen  Dollars,  cither — 

Tiie  Country  Gentleman  free  for  One  year, 
or,  Ten  Premium  Copies  of  the  Annual  Register  for 
any  desired  year  or  years, 

or,  Volumes  of  The  Cultivator  post-paid  for  any  Three 
Years  since  1852. 

or,  Three  Extra  copies  Cultivator  and  Register  for 
1860. 

4.  To  any  one  sending  Fifty  Subscribers  and  Twen¬ 
ty  Jive  Dollars,  The  Country  Gentleman  free  for 
one  year,  and,  in  addition  to  it  either 

Twelve  Premium  Copies  of  the  Register, 
or,  Volumes  of  the  Cultivator  for  any  Four  Years  Binee 
1852, 

or,  Four  Extra  Copies  Cultivator  and  Register  for 
1860. 

To  the  above  Terms,  Subscribers  in  the  British 
Provinces  must  invariably  add  Six  Cents  per  eopy  for 
the  postage  prepaid  upon  tlieir  papers. 

Subscriptions  for  tbe  Country  Gentleman. 

In  obtaining  tbe  Premiums  above  offered,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Country  Gentleman  at  $2  per  year,  will  count 
the  same  as  Four  subscribers  to  the  Cultivator,  and 
the  subsciiber  to  the  Co.  Gent,  will  receive  one  copy  of 
the  Register. 


COPIES 

Of  the  Register  to  show  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
subscriptions,  will  be  sent  to  all  those  who  have  lately 
acted  as  Agents  for  the  Cultivator,  immediately,  and 
any  one  who  accidentally  fails  to  receive  a  copy,  will 
please  inform  the  publishers,  when  the  deficiency  shall 
be  promptly  supplied.  And,  lastly, 

EVERY  READER  is  requested  to  act  as 
Agent,  and  any  one  wishing  copies  of  the  Cultivator 
and  Country  Gentleman  for  the  purpose,  will  at  once 
receive  them,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Register, 
upon  application,  giving  the  address  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

jJJg^Agcnts  who  wish  the  Register  to  supply  to  every 
subscriber  ns  fast  as  they  take  his  name,  can  remit  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  Fifteen  Dollars  a  hundred,  (15  cents 
apiece,)  and  on  the  completion  of  their  lists,  send  the 
remaining  35  cents  for  each  subscriber,  when  the  Pre¬ 
mium  due  upon  the  whole  will  likewise  be  adjusted. 
This  has  proved  an  excellent  plan  :  each  subscriber,  as 
soon  as  he  pays  his  Fifty  Cents,  receives  onc-half  of 
his  money  back  in  a  Twenty-five  Cent  book,  and  the 
Agent  has  no  farther  trouble  in  the  coHection  of  the 
money.  Address 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 
Publishers  of  Tiie  Cultivator, 

'  No.  305  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Foreign  Editorial  Correspondence.  i 

Tlie  County  of  Kent. 

Something  more,  I  believe,  than  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land,  arable  and  meadow,  are  comprised 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  Lying  to  the  southward  of  the 
Thames  it  has  the  advantage  of  immediate  water  com¬ 
munication  with  the  metropolis,  not  only  along  the 
Thames  itself,  but  also  from  the  mouths  of  the  Medway, 
Stour  and  Darent  rivers.  A  drier  climate  and  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  soils  give  it  some  agricultural  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  counties.  Romney  Marsh  boasts  of  over 
20,000  acres  of  the  richest  pasturage,  rescued  from  the 
sea,  in  the  south.  The  deep  and  fertile  loam  of  East 
Kent  is  among  the  finest  wheat  soils  in  England,  and 
both  here  and  on  the  ragstone  rock  and  green  sand  of 
West  Kent  and  Mid  Kent,  and  on  the  best  drained 
clays  of  the  Weald,  are  found  the  hop  gardens  which  con¬ 
tribute,  in  a  large  proportion,  to  the  flavor  of  that  liquor 
so  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  Briton,  and  so  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  from  the  breweries  of  Staffordshire  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Indeed  it  is  sta  ted  that  Kent  produces  about  one- 
half  of  the  hop  crop  of  the  kingdom,  having  in  1849 
nearly  twenty-three  thousand  acres  thus  employed, 
while  only  twenty  thousand  were  then  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Farming  at  Macknnde,  near  Faver»ham. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  l  mentioned  at  tiie  close 
of  my  last  letter,  Frfdkiuck  Neame.  Esq  ,  was  farming 
about  270  acres,  divided  nearly  ns  follows  : 

75  acres  in  wheat.  23  acres  in  turnips. 

44  “  barley.  25  “  mangolds. 

22  “  hops.  24  clover. 

32  “  beans.  Remainder  in  pasture. 

The  system  of  rotation  pursued  was  one  of  nine  years, 
for  example,  1,  turnips  ;  2,  barley  or  oats  ;  3,  wurtzel ; 

4,  wheat  ;  5,  red  clover;  6,  wheat;  7,  barley  or  oats; 

8,  beans  or  peas,  and  9,  wheat — thus  securing  five  white 
crops,  three  of  them  wheat,  to  four  green  crops.  To  take 
this  rotation  from  the  beginning,  the  turnip  crop  will 
have  been  preceded  by  wheat ;  after  that  wnf  harvest¬ 
ed,  a  kind  of  plow  or  cultivator,  called  a  broad  share,  was 
passed  over  the  land,  a  flat  point  18  inches  wide  being 
carried  about  3  inches  below  the  surface,  not  turning 
over  the  ground  at  all,  but  cutting  off  the  roots,  and 
killing  the  weeds.  By  this  operation  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  harrowing,  the  ground  is  so  stirred  that  the  seeds 
of  noxious  plants,  as  well  as  those  self-sown  by  the  last 
crop,  will  vegetate.  Immediately  after  the  broadsharc, 
the  harrow  is  twice  used  to  free  the  ground  from  the 
stubble,  which  is  gathered  in  rows  every  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  rods,  according  to  quant  ty,  and  if  thought  worth  the 
labor,  or  in  default  of  straw  enough,  this  is  carried  to 
the  yards,  to  be  trodden  into  manure  ;  otherwise  it  is 
burnt.  A  second  plowing  takes  place,  if  possible,  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  October,  say  8  inches  deep,  burying 
any  vegetation  that  has  started,  and  throwing  the  soil 
into  furrows  as  rough  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  frost 
may  act  upon  it ;  for  the  rougher  and  the  larger  lumps 
in  which  it  lies,  the  better  will  a  spontaneous  disintegra¬ 
tion  be  effected  during  winter.  The  next  process  is  a 
plowing  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  April,  after 
which  the  land  is  harrowed  twice  and  rolled.  The 
second  spring  plowing  is  done  with  the  broadsharc,  and 
after  another  harrowing  and  rolling,  the  manure  is  cart¬ 
ed  out  and  spread,  and  plowed  in  six  or  seven  inches 
deep.  Then  there  is  another  harrowing  and  rolling  and 
the  land  lies  about  a  fortnight,  when,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  the  broadshare  may  be  once  more  employed.  Swede 
turnips  arc  sown  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  white 
turnips  about  the  third  week— about  half  and  half  of 
each  being  grown.  If  mangolds  was  the  crop,  the  prepa-  ' 
ration  of  the  land  for  it  would  be  similar,  except  that 
one  plowing  would  be  omitted,  as  the  seed  is  sown  the 
second  week  in  May. 

The  white  turnips  make  good  bulbs  in  six  or  eight 


weeks  after  sowing,  and  in  ten  are  fit  for  feeding,  being 
the  earliest  root  on  which  the  sheep  are  put.  The 
Swedes  succeed,  and  when  they  are  gone,  which  should 
not  be  until  late  winter  or  early  spring,  the  mangolds 
come  in  season,  their  great  merit  being  their  keeping 
qualities  I  saw  through  June  and  July,  hero  and 
there,  the  last  of  the  mangold  crop  of  the  preceding 
year  not  yet  entirely  exhausted,  although  they  wire 
said  to  lie  suffering  rather  more  from  decay  than  usual. 
The  turnip  growers  sell  in  spring  the  sheep  fatted  dur¬ 
ing  winter  upon  roots,  while  the  Marsh  farmers  winter 
their  flocks  on  the  highlands  and  take  them  back  again 
upon  the  pasturage  during  a  second  summer,  so  that 
they  finally  come  to  market  toward  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Cost  of  Cultivation,  &e. — Stock  Feeding. 

The  above  facts  show  the  labor  undergone  to  cleav,  and 
cultivate  thoroughly  for  a  green  crop.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  autumn  plowing  was  the  deepest,  when  any  raw 
subsoil  that  may  be  brought  up  is  sure  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  exposure,  and  to  become  well  aired  and  inter¬ 
mingled.  The  spring  succession  of  plowings,  hnrrow- 
ings  and  rollings,  renders  the  field  like  a  garden.  The 
smooth  roller  on  light  land,  or  a  serrated  clod-crusher 
on  heavy  soils,  not  only  breaks  the  clods  and  pulverizes 
them,  but  mats  together  the  tufts  of  couch  or  twitch,  so 
that  the  harrows  get  at  them  better.  Each  dressing 
costs  about  five  dollars,  say  $3  for  the  plowing  alone  and 
$2  for  harrowing.  &e.,  and  three  of  these  will  make  an 
expense  of  say  $15  per  acre  to  start  upon.  Then  the 
turnips  are  sown  with  artificial  manure,  and  the  cost  of 
this,  together  with  the  farm-dung  employed,  is  about  $50. 
Add  to  these  two  items  $20  more  to  cover  rent,  taxes, 
tithes,  &c ,  and  then  put  down  the  cost  of  seed,  sowing, 
hoeing  out  and  harvesting,  and  the  total  cost  shows  a 
considerable  surplus  over  the  value  of  the  crop  either 
for  sale  or  for  home  feeding — which  loss  is  placed  against 
the  great  gain  of  the  soil  both  in  fertility  and  tilth.  In 
fact  the  farmer  has  not  incurred  a  very  great  expense 
beyond  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  undergo  if 
his  land  had  been  a  bare  fallow  in  cleaning  and  manur¬ 
ing  it,  while  lie  has  his  turnip  or  mangold  crop  to  cover 
at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  outlay. 

The  second  crop  in  the  rotation  will  produce  in  sea¬ 
sons  at  all  favorable,  on  this  rich  loam,  fifty-six  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  barley,  or  eighty  of  oats.  If  the  turnips 
are  so  disposed  of  that  the  ground  is  clear  of  them 
by  Christmas,  the  barley  is  putin  before  that  date,  and 
what  is  sown  thus  early  almost  invariably  yields  the 
best  sample  of  grain.  Living  so  nearly  adjacent  to 
water  communication  with  London,  my  host  often  dis¬ 
poses  there,  of  his  hay  and  root  crops,  particularly  man¬ 
golds,  and  purchases  in  return  manure  from  the  city 
stables  and  other  sources — transportation  being  cheap 
enough  to  admit  of  this  being  a  better  policy  than  the 
home  manufacture  of  fertilizing  material,  by  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  stock  and  the  purchase  of  oil  cake.  But  be 
generally,  keeps  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  to  take 
care  of  the  turnips,  and  will  perhaps  feed  a  dozen  bul¬ 
locks.  Beyond  four  miles  from  the  water  the  cartage 
of  manure  is  found  too  heavy  to  make  it  profitable  to 
buy,  instead  of  yarding  the  necessary  dung.  The 
Agricultural  year. begins  at  Michaelmas,  October  11, 
about  which  date  lie  would  buy  in  the  cattle,  and  they 
will  be  ripe  for  the  butcher  in  spring.  Soon  after 
harvest  the  purchases  of  sheep  are  made,  and  they 
graze  upon  the  grain  stubbles  in  the  day-time,  and  in 
the  night  upon  the  clover-fields,  from  which  two  crops 
have  previously  been  cut,  until  Michaelmas,  when  they 
are  put  upon  the  turnips  for  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours,  receiving  in  addition,  in  troughs,  about  equal 
quantities  mixed,  of  clover  and  straw,  with  oil  cake. 
The  first  cost  of  the  lambs  is  about  an  average  of 
eighteen  shillings  sterling  (say  $4  50)  per  head,  and 
they  are  gold  along  after  shearing,  probably  during  the 
month  of  May,  for  perhaps  fifty-five  shillings  ($13  to 
$14  )  Of  Ibis  about  two  dollars,  as  I  understood,  is  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  wool,  which  yields  an  average  of  six 
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pounds  per  head,  and  varies  in  price  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  cents  a  pound. 

The  cattle  grazed  arc  principally  the  Irish  or  Welsh 
stock  that  comes  into  the  county  in  spring  at  about  13 
months  old,  is  grazed  in  Romney  Marsh  during  the 
summer  months,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  again 
changes  hands,  then  coming  to  the  stall  feeders  for  iinal 
preparation  for  market.  In  the  application  of  manure, 
whether  manufactured  or  purchased,  Mr.  Nkamk  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  a  moderate  supply  for  every  crop, 
was  a  better  system  than  an  infrequent  application,  how¬ 
ever  profuse.  Wheat  after  clover  is  perhaps  his  only 
crop  which  receives  nothing,  but  the  clover  has  been 
manured,  and  the  grain  itself,  if  the  land  is  too  rich, 
will  be  liable  to  lay ,  particularly  iu  a  season  tolerably 
wet  and  windy. 

Mr.  N.,  I  am  sure,  will  pardon  me  for  the  publication 
of  so  many  details  at  length  from  his  practice  ;  for,  in 
that  spirit  of  generously  giving  all  information  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  others,  which  I  found  so  generally  pre- 
valent  among  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  he  kindly 
permitted  me  to  inspect  his  accounts  as  well  as  his  out¬ 
door  operations.  My  thanks  should  be  recorded  for  the 
interest  he  so  kindly  manifested  in  furthering  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  my  visit,  and  when  I  express  my  regret  that  ihe 
limits  necessarily  prescribed  for  it  were  such  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accomplishment  of  plans  projected  for  some 
days  in  advance,  that  would  have  been  both  delight¬ 
ful  and  instructive  to  me,  I  am  only  saying  what  I 
shall  have  to  repeat  in  writing  of  my  visits  at  many 
other  farms  whose  owners  manifested  a  spirit  similarly 
obliging,  and  whose  methods  of  agriculture  were  equal¬ 
ly  well  worth  a  more  prolonged  and  detailed  examina¬ 
tion. 

Kent,  is  not  regarded  as  a  county  of  “high  farming” 
in  comparison  with  some  oilier  districts,  Norfolk  for  ex¬ 
ample  1  think ;  and  still  upon  not  quite  270  acres,  my 
host  was  spending  no  less  than  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  fertilizing  materials; 
his  pay  roll  for  labor  was  about  $3,800,  and  his  rent, 
tithes  and  rates  amounted  to  84,700.*  In  (he  rotation 
mentioned,  mangolds  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
beans,  and  a  greater  bulk  of  manure  can  be  put  on  the  lat 
ter,  and  more  if  it  will  be  left  for  the  succeeding  wheat 
crop.  Ten  pounds  sterling  of  manure  should  yield  30 
tons  of  mangolds,  while  it  would  only  produce  G  quar¬ 
ters  beans.  The  former  will  sell  in  London  for  about 
18  shillings  per  ton,  while  the  latter  arc  worth  perhaps 
45  shillings  per  quarter.  Clover  hay  sells  for  about  X4 
10s.  per  ton,  and  two  and  a  half  tons  may  bo  depended 
on  as  the  yield  per  acre  for  two  cuttings.  This  is  a  low 
estimate,  both  as  to  quality  and  price,  for  they  reckon 
on  a  good  clover  field  to  bring  sometimes  X 16  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  cutting  is  $1  25  per  acre,  and  an  equal  sum 
in  addition  will  cover  the  expense  of  curing  and  haul¬ 
ing.  About  40  bushels  of  soot  per  acre  is  recommended 
for  the  clover  crop,  and  it  costs  sixpence  sterling  per 
bushel 

There  are  five  soils  in  the  county — 1,  the  chalk  land, 
consisting  of  a  rich  and  productive  loam  which  is  natur¬ 
ally  drained,  and  roaches  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet  above  the  chalk  formation, — a  soil  productive  for 
“corn;”  2,  the  London  clay,  requiring  drainage,  and 
when  this  is  etfeeted,  also  a  good  wheat  soil ;  3,  the 
green  sand  rock,  also  kind  for  both  “corn”  and  hops, 
particularly  the  latter,  which  are  of  first  quality,  and 
yield  productively —this  is  the  Maidstone  district;  4, 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  stiff,  not  so  rich,  badly  drained,  bad 
carriage  and  no  manure  ;  and,  5,  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
Romney  Marsh,  washings  of  finely  comminuted  clay 
and  sand,  rich  for  crops  or  pasture.  My  informant 
knew  of  some  fields,  and  referred  to  a  particular  farm 
in  the  latter  district  which  for  many  years,  he  thought 

*  To  be  precise,  the  farm  contains  208  acres,  and  the 
paymen's  for  artificial  manures  during  the  past  year 
were  X216,  and  for  oil  cake  X135 — total  j£351.  For  labor 
X7o0  wins  paid,  and  for  rent,  tithes  and  rates  X990.  The 
tithe-  were  very  high,  being  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  per  acre,  or  about  $4. 


since  1810,  had  been  cropped  alternately  with  wheat 
and  beans,  receiving  no  manure,  and  now  as  productive 
as  ever. 

The  hay  for  tlie  London  market  is  cut  from  tho  stack 
in  trusses  of  exactly  56  lbs  ,  3  feet  long,  18  inches  wide, 
and  13  inches  deep.  Thirty-six  of  these  trusses  I  think 
count  fur  a  ton  or  “load.”  All  the  hay  and  grain  is 
stacked,  and  to  the  neatness  and  regularity  with  which 
these  stacks  are  made.  I  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere 
to  refer.  Stacks,  rectangular  in  shape,  cut  up  belter  for 
hay',  but  round  ones  are  often  preferred  for  ‘  corn”  as 
having  less  surface  exposed. 

As  illustrative  of  the  difference  between  the  English 
season  and  our  own,  I  may  mention  that  the  pea  crop, 
harvested  about  tho  first  week  in  July,  is  sown  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February ,  months  when  we  are  cutting  and 
housing  our  stoles  of  ice  and  gliding  over  frozen  ground 
and  solid  snow  to  the  music  of  the  sleigh-bells.  In  fact 
there  is  no  month  when  out-door  work  does  not  go  on  in 
England,  and  the  great  season  for  plowing  matches  in 
fact  is  tho  winter.  Nature,  perennially  vigorous  in 
tropical  climates,  if  she  has  not  favored  Great  Britain 
will)  a  summer  that  ripens  the  luscious  fruits  of  the 
south,  1ms  given  her  a  winter  free  from  the  rigors  of  the 
north,  and  if  she  is  herself  more  sluggish  at  one  sea¬ 
son  permits  during  tho  other  the  active  exertions  of  the 
o  .uivator.  January  might  almost  be  termed  I  lie  only 
winter  month,  for  the  operations  of  autumn  are  con¬ 
tinued  until  Christmas,  and  with  February  begins  the 
business  of  another  spring.  March  and  April  come  in 
to  supply  what  we  have  very  little  of,  real  spring  weather 
of  germination  and  slowly  expanding  growth,  in  lieu  of 
that  intermixture  of  summer  and  winter  which  this 
quarter  of  the  year  in  America  appears  to  the  emigrant 
to  resemble.  The  rye  sown  for  early  feeding,  is  high 
enough  before  Ihe  middle  of  April,  for  the  pasturage 
especially  of  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  by  the  time  our 
grass  at  home  is  just  becoming  verdant,  and  while  it  is 
yet  too  often  drowned  down  by  the  superabundant,  mois¬ 
ture,  their  “  layers”  and  permanent  grasses  are  often 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  and  tender  herbage  already 
under  the  tooth  of  the  flocksand  herds,  at  least  in  Southern 
England,  although  tit  a  latitude  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  northern  extremity  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador. 

Rut  1  have  not  yet  come  to  the  hops,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  extended  themselves  to  such  a  length,  that  I 
shall  have  to  postpone  until  another  letter,  what  is  really 
the  chief  feature  iu  the  .Agriculture  of  Kent. 

Extracts  from  Letter  XVI I : 

Agriculture,  although  generally  concerned  with  cer¬ 
tainties,  is  not  entirely  without  its  speculative  branches. 
It  is  in  the  main  a  paying  occupation,  but  a  slowly  pay¬ 
ing  one  ;  and  if,  in  any  particular  crop,  the  profits  ob¬ 
tained  are  occasionally  large,  they  most  often  find  their 
offset  in  seasons  of  disappointment  and  loss,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  result  is  found  not  to  vary  very  widely  from  the 
“even  tenor”  of  the  farmer’s  ordinary  way.  It  struck 
me  that,  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  arc  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  independent  of  tho  contingencies  of  season  ; 
they  are  certain  at  least  to  get  a  crop  which  we  should 
call  a  fair  one,  under  almost  any  event,  and  if  they  are 
favored  according  to  their  calculations,  a  yield  which 
strikes  an  American  ns  most  astonishing  is  produced 
with  such  evenness  upon  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  that 
one  would  think  Nature  in  league  with  the  cultivator  to 
repay  him  as  richly  as  possible  for  his  toil.  Tho  effect 
of  this  appears  tube  that  t he  groat  fear  of  the  English 
agriculturist  is  not  so  much  whether  his  own  crop  shall 
fail  or  shall  succeed — give  him  manure,  drain  his  soil, 
and  clean  it  tolerably,  and  he  will  take  his  own  chance, 
(comparatively  speaking,)  of  tills  ;  -  but  the  great  cause 
in  the  difference  of  his  profit  in  different  years,  arises 
from  fluctuations  in  price,  over  which  liis  own  crops  ha  vo 
less  control  limn  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
which  sometimes  force  him  to  sell,  at  an  actual  loss,  tho 
abundant  harvest  which  in  a  different  state  of  feeling 
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at  Mark  Lane,  might  have  added  wonderfully  to  his  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Hop  Crop  and  the  Tax  upon  it. 

The  hop  crop  is  an  instance  of  one  upon  which  the 
season  not  only  has  a  great  effect,  but  which  also,  and 
for  this  very  reason  mainly,  fluctuates  I  may  perhaps 
sav  more  widely  than  any  other  in  the  price  it  brings.  It 
requires  great  capital  to  start  upon,  great  patience  to  wait 
for,  and  great  philosophy  in  accepting  the  chances  it 
brings,  from  season  to  season,  of  winning  or  of  loss.  Mr. 
Paine  of  Surrey,  mentions  that  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  the  plant  into  Great  Britain  from  Flanders,  about  1525, 
petitions  were  sent  into  Parliament  against  its  use,  and 
denouncing  it  as  a  “  wicked  weed.”  Some  who  have 
expended  largely  upon  plantations  to  find  thqm  in 
the  end  failures,  have  been  ready  I  imagine  in  these 
later  times,  to  agree  with  their  forefathers,  and  to  wish 
that  they  had  retained  a  taste  for  the  pure  malt  juice 
untainted  by  the  aroma  of  this  foreign  intruder.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  too,  in  its  earlier  anxieties  about  the  French, 
forced  the  hop-grower  to  ally  himself  against  the  elder 
Napoleon;  for  the  crop  was  taxed  to  yield  the  “sin¬ 
ews  of  war,”  and,  when  the  war  days  were  over,  these 
sinews  being  found  convenient  in  operations  incident 
to  peace,  the  tax  failed  to  be  removed.  The  first  tax, 
however,  was  put  on  in  the  days  of  George  the  Second, 
but  so  many  changes  has  it  since  passed  through,  that 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  trace  the  seventeen  or  eighteen 
shillings  per  cwt.,  which  now  goes  into  the  governmen¬ 
tal  pocket,  all  the  way  through  its  origin  and  odd  vari¬ 
ations.  Beginning  with  a  pennj'  a  pound,  for  example, 
in  the  course  of  some  years  afterwards  “  three  five  per 
cents.”  were  added,  subsequently  ten  per  cent,  deduct¬ 
ed,  and  then  in  the  great  struggle  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  total  was  increased  to  something  like  two 
pence  and  three-quarters,  per  lb.  (or  more  than  $6  per 
cwt.;)  then  came  a  reduction  to  two  pence  a  pound,  with 
a  further  reduction  of  10  percent,  for  tare  on  bags,  and 
finally,  last  change  of  all,  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  for 
excise  duty.  So  that,  did  not  government  kindly  vouch¬ 
safe  to  furnish  the  calculation,  it  might  not  now  be  very 
easy  to  follow  out  these  additions,  subtraction  and  per¬ 
centages;  but  the  authorities  have  taken  care  to  make 
the  additions  keep  the  poise  of  the  arithmetical  balance 
generally  in  their  own  favor,  and  the  farmers  ha  ve  paid 
whatever  they  were  charged,  perhaps  with  a  wry  face 
now  and  then,  but  on  the  whole  with  a  wonderful  degree 
of  equanimity.  And,  now,  I  think  they  rather  enjoy 
this  tax  than  otherwise — at  least  those  who  succeed 
with  their  own  crops,  and  who,  like  the  restof  the  world, 
bear  the  failures  of  their  neighbors  with  a  neighborly 
resignation. 

A  crop,  however,  that  is  of  enough  importance  to  be 
so  taxed,  and  that  is  cultivated  in  America  with  nearly 
quite  as  wide  diversity  of  success,  deserves  more  sober 
and  respectful  treatment  at  our  hands.  I  visited  Kent 
just  at  the  right  season  to  walk  between  the  shady  a  ve¬ 
nues  of  poles,  to  look  up  to  the  twining  arches  of  foliage 
overhead,  and  when  on  some  higher  point  to  sec  below 
me  the  harbingers  of  profit,  seldom  more  thickly  clus¬ 
tered,  by  which  this  verdant  covering  was  variegated; 
while  the  circular  kilns  or  oast  houses  in  which  the  hops 
are  dried,  form  quite  a  singular  feature  themselves  in 
the  landscape  of  the  country.  The  “  loose  axillary 
panicles,”  as  the  botanists  call  them,  which  it  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  crop  to  produce,  were  of  a  lighter  green  than 
the  remainder  of  the  vine,  and  certainly  produced  a  very 
pretty  effect,  drooping  from  their  supports  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  acres  in 
a  hop-field  is  quite  a  sight  for  one  to  whom  its  novelty 
is  an  additional  attraction. 

Propagation  ami  Planting. 

The  hop  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  for  which 
purpose  the  “  layers  or  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  ” 
are  taken  ;  these  may  be  bedded  out  during  March  in 
nursery  ground,  and  as  early  as  may  be  in  November  will 
be  fit  to  plant  upon  the  ground  destined  to  receive  them 


permanently.  This  should  be  a  deep  soil,  and  there  is 
none  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  loam  of  this,  part 
of  Kent,  which  rests  upon  calcareous  rock  beneath.  It 
requires,  too,  deep  trenching,  for  the  roots  of  the  hop  are 
said  to  have  insinuated  themselves  to  a  distance  of  20 
feet  or  over.  The  second  year  they  receive  poles  three 
feet  high.  The  distance  of  the  hills  from  one  another, 
as  I  saw  them,  was  six  feet  six  inches  each  way,  admit¬ 
ting  of  horse  cultivation  in  both  directions,  and  making 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  hills  per  acre.  It  is  now 
considered  quite  important  by  some  to  take  one  pre¬ 
caution,  which  I  understood  had  been  neglected  or  little 
thought  of  by  many  growers,  namely,  to  set  out  male 
plants  at  intervals  through  the  field.  The  two  sexes,  I 
believe,  are  never  found  in  the  blooms  of  the  same  plant, 
and  while  it  is  the  female  flower  which  is  solely  depend¬ 
ed  on  for  the  crop,  experience  proves  that  when  one  hill 
of  the  male  plants  is  put  in,  say  to  a  hundred  or  two  of 
the  others,  the  latter  are  more  productive,  and  mature 
their  yield  earlier  than  when  this  course  is  not  followed. 
Six  to  ten  such  hills  would  be  ample  upon  an  acre,  and 
they  should  be  designated  in  some  way  from  the  others, 
so  that  when  the  “  bines  ”  are  trimmed  in  spring,  the 
layers  if  used  for  propagation  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  layers  of  other  hills. 

Expenses  and  Prices. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  ground  it  is  also  .well  to 
plant  a  row  of  the  hops  quite  close  to  one  another  to 
serve  as  a  protection  from  the  winds  to  those  within. 
Poles  twelve  feet  high  are  put  to  all  the  third  year, 
when  a  considerable  crop  may  sometimes  be  picked ; 
but  full  bearing  does  not  commence  until  the  fourth 
season,  when  the  poles  are  sixteen  feet  high.  The 
average  yield  then  produced  may  probably  be  set  down 
for  East  Kent  at  seven  or  eight  cwt.  per  acre,  although 
a  good  3rear  now  and  then  doubles  this  crop,  and  a  bad 
one  may  reduce  it  almost  to  nothing.  The  average  in 
Sussex,  where  the  hops  are  of  a  coarser  variety,  will, 
perhaps,  amount  to  twelve  cwt ,  but  the  difference  in 
their  market  value  may  more  than  counterbalance  this 
greater  productiveness.  As  illustrative  of  the  expense 
and  variable  return  of  the  crop  and  its  cultivation,  I 
may  mention  the  following  facts  furnished  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  grounds  I  visited,  and  who  kindly  related  to 
me  his  twelve  years’  experience  as  a  hop-grower.  The 
average  annual  cost,  including  new  poles  required,  five 
per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  involved,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  ground  and  poles,  manure,  pruning,  tying, 
rents  of  land  and  of  kiln,  and  the  necessary  cartage, 
was  about  $135  (precisely  £27  2s.)  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  securing  the  crop  had  varied  all  the  way  from  £2  2s. 
to  as  much  as  j£17  per  acre — in  the  former  case  (1854) 
with  a  yield  of  one  half  cwt.',  5  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  price 
received  being  .£19  per  cwt., and  in  the  latter  case  (1856) 
the  yield  being  1 1  cwt.,  3  quarters  and  1-1  lbs  ,  per  acre, 
and  the  price  obtained  X4  per  cwt.  Here  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  lowest  price  to  another  almost  jive  times 
as  large. ,  and  from  the  lowest  yield  to  a  product  nearly 
twcnty-tico  times  greater !  One  year  the  hop  tax  was 
ten  guineas  pier  acre,  and  the  other  year  ten  shillings. 
If  this  is  not  enough  to  justify  one  in  considering  the 
hop  a  plant  of  decidedly  “  speculative  tendencies,”  I 
do  not  know  what  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced. 

The  objection  to  sowing  the  seed  of  the  hop,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  product  varies  from  the  parent, 
and  consequently  but  a  small  proportion  out  of  many 
may  be  worth  cultivation.  Seedlings  are  said  to  be 
more  thrifty  than  cuttings,  but  there  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  a  well  tested  variety,  uniform  in  its  pe¬ 
riod  of  maturity,  and  also  in  being  able  to  get  a 
crop  a  j-ear  sooner  from  the  nursery  sets,  than  is  possible 
if  they  were  seedlings  of  the  previous  spring. 

Cultivation  of  (lie  Hop. 

One  very  vigorous  plant,  or  two  or  three  less  thrifty 
ones,  may  be  put  into  a  hill,  but  unless  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  their  cultivation  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  three  plants  are  thought  preferable.  Be- 
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fore  they  come  into  full  hearing,  the  intermediate  spa¬ 
ces  may  be  occupied  with  a  root  or  cabbage  crop,  but 
in  any  case  the  ground  should  be  kept  clean  and  in 
good  tilth,  as  well  as  plentifully  manured.  Three  poles 
are  set  in  each  hill  eventually.  They  are  best  of  ash, 
larch  or  chestnut,  although  other  kinds  of  wood  are 
used.  The  hills  are  all  opened  the  first  of  March,  and 
the  shoots  pruned  back  close  to  the  root  with  a:  sharp 
knife,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  the  hist 
year’s  growth  being  permitted  to  remain.  After  this 
process,  the  hills  are  covered,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
poles  are  placed,  liy  May  15,  numerous  shoots  will 
have  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  the  cultivator  to 
determine  which  arc  the  best,  and  these  are  then  se¬ 
lected,  leaving  three  to  a  pole,  and  the  first  tying  pro¬ 
ceeds,  performed  by  women  witli  old  matting  or  similar 
material.  The  tying  requires  great  care,  and  the  land 
must  be  gone  over  three  times  before  the  “bines”  are 
about  five  feet  high,  in  order  to  tie  those  that  are  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  and  secure  them  all  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  twine  naturally  upon  the  poles,  which 
they  will  do  for  themselves  after  this  time,  Hie  hills 
are  twice  dug  around  with  the  fork  during  the  period 
thus  consumed.  If  they  are  flagging  at  all,  artificial 
fertilizers  may  he  forked  in,  (rape  cake  is  recommended, 
or  well  rotted  manure  will  answer  )  after  the  last  time 
of  tying- — perhaps  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
plants  are  hilled  up  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  in 
order  to  retain  moisture  about  the  roots.  The  horse  hoe 
Is  carried  over  the  ground  as  often  as  the  season  and 
forwardness  of  the  weeds  render  it  necessary,  and 
those  that  spring  up  too  near  the  hills  to  be  cut  oft'  in 
this  way,  must  be  cleaned  out  by  hand. 

When  the  “  bines  ”  reach  the  tops  of  the  poles,  a  lad¬ 
der-tying  is  generally  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
weight,  of  the  further  growth  of  branches  and  hops 
may  not  pull  them  down.  The  branches  now  begin 
to  twine  and  festoon  themselves  over  the  alleys  between 
the  rows,  making  a  complete  and  beautiful  covering, 
especially  if  seen  from  above,  where  the  clustering 
flower  cones  show  to  better  advantage  than  below 

The  hops  are  rarely  ready  for  picking  before  the  1st 
of  September,  when  the  “bines”  are  cut  about  IS  in¬ 
dies  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  poles  pulled  and 
laid  upon  frames,  or  otherwise  arranged  for  easy  pick¬ 
ing.  The  crop  should  be  of  a  golden  color,  hut  it 
requires  considerable  experience  to  determine  when  it 
is  just  right.*  The  picking  costs  from  one  shilling  and 
three  pence  (30  cents)  for  a  six-bushel  basket,  up  to 
double  this  price  when  the  product  is  less  abundant, 
and  it  consequently  takes  a.  longer  time  and  more  work 
to  get  an  equal  quantity.  After  the  picking,  the  poles 
are  stacked,  and  during  the  month  of  January  farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  drawn  upon  the  ground,  say  at  the  rate 
of  20  loads  per  acre,  and  this  is  all  forked  in  by  hand 
by  the  1st  of  March. 

Tlic  Kilns  for  IIop  Drying. 

And  now  we  should  visit  one  of  the  Oast  houses,  and 
learn  its  design  and  way  of  operation  Much  depends 
upon  proper  drying,  the  object  being  to  secure  such 
a  circulation  of  heated  air  that  what  is  called  the  reek 
or  moisture  which  condenses  itself  among  the  green 
hops  shall  be  rapidly  carried  off.  The  general  form  of 
the  kiln  is  circular;  the  material  brick;  diameter  15 
to  eighteen  feet,  and  with  a  roof  running  up  like  i he 
extinguisher  of  a  candle,  having  a  hole  at  its  apex, 
surmounted  by  a  movable  wooden  ventilator.  Upon 
the  grounds  1  visited,  however,  they  had  in  course  of 
erection,  a  square  kiln  20  feet  on  each  side,  with  a  view 

*  “  It  is  highly  important  that  hops  should  not  be  picked 
before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  then  they  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  with  as  much  .expedition  as  possible.  A  hop  may 
be  considered  ripe  when  it  becomes  hard  and  crisp  to  the 
touch  ;  when  the  extreme  petal  projects,  in  a  prominent 

I  manner,  at  the  tip  of  the  hop  ;  when  the  color  is  changed 
from  a  light  silvery  green  to  a  deep  primrose  or  yellow  ; 
/)  and  when,  on  opening  the  flower,  the  cuticle  of  the  seeds 
y)  is  of  a  purple  color,  and  the.  kernel  or  seed  itself  bard, 
>\  like  u  nut.* 1’ — Morton's  Cyclopedia. 


i  of  rendering  it  convertible  into  a  dwelling  house,  in 
case  the  hop  plantation  failed  to  prove  profitable. 
Apeitures  are  left  near  the  ground  to  admit  the  air 
freely  on  all  sides.  Open  fires  are  sometimes  employed, 
or  a  large  stove  tenped  a  cockle;  Ihe  fuel  generally 
being  coke  with  some  anthracite.  Above  the  fires,  ten 
or  a  dozen  feet,  are  the  slats  upon  which  rests  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  horse  cloth ;  on  this  eight  inches  or  thereabouts 
of  bops  are  spread,  so  that  the  kiln  I  saw  would  proba¬ 
bly  dry  400  bushels  at  once.  The  drying  takes  ten 
hours  in  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  125°  Fahrenheit. 
Two  lots  are  dried  in  the  24  hours,  so  that  the  kiln  is  at 
work  both  night  and  day.  Sulphur  is  used  during  the 
process  to  assist  in  driving  off  the  moisture,  and  in 
bleaching  the  color  somewhat  lighter. 

Connected  with  (the  oast-house  are  apartments  for 
storing,  &c.,  and  the  hops  need  not  be  packed  until  some 
days  after  they  are  dried.  I  learn  that  a  packing  ma¬ 
chine  is  coming  into  use  quite  generally,  which  will  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  and  laborious  me  I  hod  of 
treading  them  into  the  pockets,  as  the  hop-sacks  aro 
called. 

Hu  west  Hi  in  e  ami  its  Sports. 

With  Mr.  Nkamk  1  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  English  festival  which  I  should  otherwise  have  lost 
—  the  Harvest  Home.  He  drove  with  me  to  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  not  many  miles  away,  who  farms  I  un¬ 
derstood  six  or  eight  hundred  acres,  and  whose  laborers 
were  all  assembled,  man,  woman  and  child,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  as  their  master’s 
guests,  to  have  a  dinner  on  the  completion  of  their  har¬ 
vest  duties.  A  tent  or  marquee  was  put  up  on  the  lawn, 
and  when  we  came,  about  three  o’clock,  we  found  tho 
company  already  seated  at  the  two  long  tables  it  con¬ 
tained,  tbe  steward  or  foreman  at  the  head,  assisted  in 
Iiis  office  as  chairman  by  his  employer’s  little  boy,  a 
bright  and  pretty  child  of  four  or  five  summeis.  When 
the  mutton  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  Ihe  plum 
pudding  had  gone  the  way  that  all  plum  puddings  go, 
and  tin;  tankards  of  ale  had  become  as  nearly  empty  as 
any  tankards  will  where  there  are  ready  spiggots  to  re¬ 
plenish  tilt- m — tho  younger  men  and  boys  went  some  of 
them  to  cricket  or  other  amusements  ;  the  children  mer¬ 
rily  filled  the  swings  suspended  from  a.  tree  nearby,  or 
joined  in  various  games;  the  married  men  consoled 
themselves  with  their  pipes,  and  the  healths  of  Queen 
and  host,  of  hostess  and  heirs  and  guest,  were  given  in 
succession,  and  some  of  the  tuneful  ones  sang  songs,  and 
it  was  an  hour  or  two  before  the  word  was  given  lor  tea. 
All  this  time  the  lady  of  the  feast,  whose  appearance 
seemed  scarcely  compatible  with  the  age  of  tlioso  who 
called  her  mother  1  suppose  in  the  temperate  English 
climate,  beauty  is  less  evanescent  than  in  our  own—  was 
distributing  kind  words  and  smiles  and  cheerful  glan¬ 
ces,  which  lit  in  turn  the  faces  however  worn  by  toil 
and  exposure,  of  those  who  saw  them.  The  tea  was 
made  outside  and  served  to  j’oung  and  old  seated  around 
upon  the  grass,  by  master  and  mistress  themselves,  with 
a  profusion  of  bread,  butter  and  cake. 

Among  the  children’s  sports,  let  me  mention  one  I 
had  heard  of  before,  but  never  seen,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  reader  who  may  he  fated  to  spend  half  an  hour 
some  day  in  the  midst  of  such ‘a  crowd  of  youngsters  in 
the  country,  and  never  to  have  learnt  this  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  time  the  go-by  for  them  A  number  of  light  paper 
bags  were  provided,  filled  with  such  things  as  most 
touch  the  heart  of  childhood,  raisins  and  nuts,  candies 
and  little  cakes ;  one  of  them  was  suspended  from  an 
overhanging  bough,  and  the  young  competitors  were  one 
by  one  blindfolded  in  front  of  it,  turned  three  times 
around,  and  tlu-n  furnished  with  a  stick  to  knock  down 
the  prize.  The  wild,  blind  blows  they  struck  in  the  air, 
created  great  fun  for  the  little  spectators,  and  when  at 
last  some  lucky  competitor  broke  the  tempting  paper, 
a  great  scramble  after  its  contents  would  ensue,  and  he 
or  she  as  the  case  might  he,  recovering  once  more  the 
power  of  vision,  would  he  rewarded  with  a  smaller  bag 
similar  in  contents,  as  the  meed  of  honorable  exertion. 
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But  no  little  diversion  was  caused  when  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  ruptured  bag  only  rewarded  the  scram¬ 
blers  beneath  it  with  a  shower  of  saw  dust  for  their 
pains.  The  evening  was  concluded  for  the  company  by 
a  magic  lantern  exhibition  in  the  cellar  of  a  convenient 
barn,  and  later,  for  some  friends  of  our  host,  by  a 
hospitable  supper  within. 

Among  my  recollections  of  Kent,  not  the  least  plea¬ 
sant  or  enduring  will  be  that  of  such  an  occasion  as  this 
— an  occasion  of  thanksgiving  and  good  cheer  over  the 
stacks  of  ripe  corn  which  had  risen  high  and  broad  from 
field  to  field— a  re-union  of  employer  and  employed, 
equally  interested  in  this  result  of  their  season’s  toil ; 
and  I  could  not  but  take  it  as  a.  common  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  mutual  services,  and  an  ample  witness  of  mu¬ 
tual  good  will.  L.  H.  T. 


Wheat  and  Chess. 

We  have  received  at  different  times  several  com¬ 
munications  in  favor  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  to 
chess,  the  length  of  which  precludes  their  publication 
in  our  columns.  A  notice  of  the  chief  points  of  their 
arguments  may  perhaps  be  sufficient. 

One  is  from  James  J.  Lorp,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
He  states  that  he  and  his  brother  both  sowed  wheat  in 
their  gardens,  in  squares — that  the  next  year  it  “  all 
headed  chess  of  the  very  rankest  kind.”  We  have 
known  similar  experiments,  with  similar  results — yet 
proving  nothing — in  which  there  was  seed  enough  in 
the  soil  to  give  a  good  crop  of  chess,  and  each  square 
being  hoed,  as  was  the  case  with  our  correspondent’s 
experiment,  all  the  chess  plants  were  destroyed,  except 
near  where  each  plant  of  wheat  grew.  The  wheat  being 
killed,  there  were  enough  chess  plants  left  in  its  place 
to  spring  up  and  bear  a  crop  *  If  our  correspondent 
will  make  a  calculation,  he  will  find  that  enough  seed 
of  chess  may  exist  in  the  soil  for  a  plant  at  every  square 
foot,  (and  rank  plants  will  cover  a  yard,)  and  yet  this 
seed  will  constitute  but  a  six-millionth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  the  soil — rendering  it  impossible  to  detect  its  pres¬ 
ence.  We  must  add  his  polite  invitation  to  John  John¬ 
ston  of  Geneva,  (who  has  not  raised  a  bushel  of  chess 
on  his  large  wheat  farm  in  30  years :)  “  John  John¬ 
ston  says  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  that  raised  chess 
from  wheat.  If  he  will  come  here  he  can  see  two  of 
them.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  him  here  for  a  week, 
if  he  chooses  to  stay  so  long.  It  is  a  pleasant  part  of 
the  country.” 

Another  is  from  L.  Marbuby  of  Glymont,  Ohio,  who 
states  the  following  fact,  which  led  him  “instantly  to 
the  conclusion  that  wheat  does  turn  to  chess.”  A  fifty 
acre  field  of  wheat,  when  harvested,  scattered  enough 
grain  to  produce  a  partial  crop  the  next  year — after 
which  a  second  sowing  of  wheat  produced  a  crop  wholly 
of  chess.  There  was  no  chess  in  the  first  crop  “  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention,”  and  he  therefore  thinks  the  wheat 
changed.  We  have  on  previous  occasions  stated  the 
many  ways  by  which  the  land  may  become  impercep¬ 
tibly  seeded  with  it — and  among  others  the  fact  that 
chess  plants  often  grow  only  a  few  inches  high,  unper¬ 
ceived  among  wheat,  yet  scatter  seed  profusely  over 
the  ground — and  also  the  fact  which  we  have  often  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  much  seed  wheat  that  is  called  “per¬ 
fectly  clean,1’  we  have  found  more  seeds  of  chess  for 
each  bushel,  than  plants  of  luxuriant  and  spreading 
chess  on  a  whole  acre  of  dense  growth  of  this  weed. 
There  are  nearly  two  million  seeds  of  chess  to  a  bushel ; 
we  have  seen  a  “  dense  growth  ”  of  chess  at  the  rate  of 
only  8000  plants  per  acre — the  seeds  of  which  would 
be  less  than  a  two  hundredth  part  of  ordinary  seeding 


*  Wo  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  statement  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  or  two  since,  of  n  similar  attempt,  but  con¬ 
ducted  with  greater  care ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ac.  Society',  by  four  different  persons,  one  of  them 
a  firm  believer  in  transmutation.  All  failed  entirely  to 
produce  any  chess  from  wheat,  and  the  hundred  dollar 
prize  at  stake  was  not  aw'ardcd. 


with  wheat — a  portion  so  small  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  many  eyes. 

I).  Clizbe,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y,  who  thinks  that 
wheat  does  not  often,  but  sometimes  produces  chess, 
says,  “  there  are  crosses,  and  a  mixing  of  different 
classes  and  orders  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  such  as  squashes,  melons,  corn,  Ac.;  take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  corn — we  have  seen  white  sweet  corn  mixed 
with  yellow  Indian  corn,  which  are  as  different  as  wheat 
and  chess  ”  Our  correspondent  will  please  excuse  us 
if  we  say  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  two  eases.  The 
mixing  of  squashes,  corn  and  melons  is  only  among 
varieties — not  “classes,”  or  “orders.”  Quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes, amphibia,  Ac., are  different  crosses— crosses 
between  which,  as,  for  example,  between  a  codfish  and 
an  elephant,  or  between  a  turkey  and  a  tree-frog,  are 
not  to  be  expected.  Wheat  and  chess  are  not  varieties, 
but,  distinct  genera,  and  a  cross  between  them  is  quite 
as  impossible  as  a  cross  between  those  distinct  genera 
of  the  same  order,  the  bat  and  the  raccoon,  the  bear 
and  the  kangaroo,  the  magpie  and  the  goldfinch,  the 
pigeon  and  the  peacock,  or  the  pig  and  the  zebra.  But 
if  crosses  could  occur  in  all  these  eases,  they  would 
not  be  parallel,  for  wheat  and  chess  are  not  claimed  to 
produce  a  cross,  but  one  is  asserted  to  change  entirely, 
or  make  a  clean  leap  over  to  the  other — the  same  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  it  was  claimed  that  a  bat  should  bring  forth 
raccoons,  the  bear  young  kangaroos,  and  the  goldfinch 
lay  peacock  eggs. 

Another  correspondent  suggests  that  chess  may  he 
“  a  mixture  of  oats  or  wheat,  or  rye  with  some  of  the 
grasses” — and  he  encloses  seed  of  the  sugar  cane,  broom 
corn,  and  a  cross  between  them.  We  can  only  say 
that  oats,  wheat,  and  “  the  grasses,”  are  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  genera,  and  according  to  analogy  can  never  pass 
their  own  respective  boundaries,  any  more  than  the 
animals  above  named  ;  and  also  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  ever  do  so — while  the  sugar  cane  and 
broom  corn,  if  not  merely  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
are  very  closely  allied  ni-.d  easily  mixing  species. 

One  correspondent,  who  states  a  supposed  case  of 
wheat  turning  to  chess,  adds,  “seeing  you  and  our  old 
friend,  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  are  so  fully  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  error  of  wheat  not  producing  chess,  I  wish 
to  put.  you  right  ” — and  then  adds,  “  you  need  not  send 
the  five  huudred  dollars,  I  don’t  want  that,  but  the 
truth”  If  he  will  look  at  our  offer,  he  will  perceive 
that  this  implied,  although  indistinct,  claim  of  the 
premium,  does  not  rest  on  the  slightest  foundation,  as 
it  was  for  ft  plant  with  distinct  wheat  and  chess  heads 
from  the  same  root— not  asserted,  but  sent  tons.  Al¬ 
though  that  offer  stood  several  months,  not  a  solitary 
plant  was  found  in  these  thirty- two  States  of  the  Union, 
out  of  the  millions  of  millions  that  are  claimed  to  be 
changing  from  wheat  to  chess,  that  could  be  caught 
half  way  to  secure  this  rich  prize  during  these  hard 
times. 

We  have  on  former  occasions,  within  a  year  or  two, 
given  many  decisive  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of 
transmutation  ;  we  shall  only  say  at  present  that  we 
have  known  a  number  of  farmers  in  differemt  parts  of 
the  northern  States,  who  by  continued  care  year  after 
year  have  succeeded  in  extirpating  this  troublesome 
weed,  not  only  from  their  crops,  but  from  their  land, 
so  that  when  their  wheat  is  winter- killed,  no  chess  ever 
springs  up  and  spreads  abroad,  and  grows  luxuriantly 
to  supply  its  place.  Why  should  wheat  never  turn  to 
chess  on  such  farms  1 


Sold  on  the  Show  grounds  of  the  Susquehannah 
Valley  Ag  Society,  at  Unadilla,  Sept.  16,  1859,  where 
he  received  the  first  prize  and  the  sweepstakes diplom.%. 
as  the  best  animal  exhibited  in  his  class,  the  beautiful 
roan  Short-Horn  bull  “Nutmeg,”  vol.  iv,  A.  II.  Book. 

This  young  bull  was  bred  by  F.  M  Botch,  of  Morris, 
but  lately  owned  and  sold  by  Joseph  Juliand,  2d,  Bain-  (W 
bridge,  Chenango  Co.,  to  Allen  Scrambling  A  Brothers,  A) 
Oueonta,  N.  Y  *  V}. 

- -  —  . — 
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Spanish  Merino  Ewes. 


fired  by  and  the  property  of  George  Campbell  of  West- Westminster,  Vt. 


American  Grapes. 

We  have  received  from  Samuel  Miller  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  a  box  of  several  of  the  newer  American  Grapes, 
some  of  which  have  of  late  years  excited  much  inter¬ 
est.  We  give  their  names,  with  remarks  on  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality.  Some  of  them  are  the  first 
year’s  bearing,  under  “  ordinary  culture,”  and  of  course 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  larger  size  resulting  from 


the  most  luxuriant  growth. 

Union  Village — Punch  5  inches  long,  not  shoulder¬ 
ed,  berries  large,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
- — dark  brownish  black — much  resembling  the  Isabella 
in  flavor,  hardly  so  good  perhaps— nearly  round.  We 
should  like  to  know  the  exact,  period  of  ripening 

Mary  Ann. — Bunch  small,  berries  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  black, — probably  very  early;  flavor  good, 
equal  to  Isabella,  sweet,  perceptibly  foxy,  but  not  dis¬ 
agreeable.  S.  Miller  says,  “hardy  and  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive.” 

Concord.  • — Fair  specimens  of  this  well  known  sort. 

Brinc/cle — Bunch  large,  about  8  inches  long,  rather 
loose,  shouldered;  berries  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  round,  black;  skin  rather  thick,  no  pulp,  fla¬ 
vor  sweet  and  excellent— decidedly  superior  to  Isabella. 
Has  much  of  the  delicacy  of  foreign  grapes — is  it  hardy  ? 

Perkins  — Resembles  Northern  Muscadine,  a  finer 
color,  but  scarcely  equal  to  it  in  flavor.  The  specimens 
of  Northern  Muscadine  had  fermented  or  decayed. 

Hartford  ProVfic  —Bunch  5i  inches  long,  shouldered 
moderately  compact ;  berries  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  globular,  black  — moderately  good,  slightly 
foxy,  better  than  Northern  Muscadine,  and  is  probably 
quite  as  early. 

Cassady. — Bunch  of  medium  size,  4  or  5  inches  long, 
slightly  shouldered,  moderately  compact ;  berries  half 
an  inch  to  five-eighths  in  diameter,  light  green,  some¬ 
times  a  faint  shade  of  salmon ;  sweet,  scarcely  foxy, 


with  much  pulp,  rather  deficient  in  flavor.  Downing 
says  “  very  good,”  and  S.  Miller,  “  sweet  as  honey,  with 
a  peculiar  and  delightful  aroma.”  Tastes  differ,  and 
we  cannot  place  it  so  high  in  the  scale  of  excellence. 

Lenoir. — Bunch  scarcely  shouldered,  4  inches  long, 
rather  compact ;  berries  rather  small,  or  three-eighths 
to  one-lialf  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  rather  brisk  and 
quite  high  flavor — “good”  or  “very  good” 

Franklin — A  small,  broad,  shouldered  bunch,  com¬ 
pact  and  even — berries  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diame¬ 
ter,  round  black,  apparently  thoroughly  ripened,  and 
hence  an  early  sort.  Quality  “good,”  perhaps  “very 
good.”  There  is  a  perceptibly  brisk  flavor,  a  very 
slight  shade  of  the  acerb  quality  of  the  frost  grape. 

“  Delaware  Burgundy” — is  evidently  an  exotic — is 
it  not  Miller’s  Burgundy? 

Raabe. — Bunches  4 A  inches  long,  rather  loose,  slight¬ 
ly  shouldered  ;  berries  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  dark  reddish  brown,  very  sweet,  juicy,  very  little  if 
any  pulp,  quality  “  very  good”  if  not  “  best.” 

Delaware— fair  specimens  of  this  excellent  grape. 


Profits  of  liees. 


Eds.  Colt.  &.  Co.  Gent — The  Sept.  No.  of  Tiik  Cul¬ 
tivator,  contains  a  statement  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gf.ruart,  of 
Union  City,  Ind.,  that  “he  made  $150  clear  profit  on 
eighteen  stands  of  Bees  the  last  season,  kept  in  common 
hives.” 

I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  the  profits  of  my  Bees, 
which  is  far  better  than  the  above. 


I  commenced  the  season  with  ICO  stands — have  taken 
off  1,000  glass  boxes,  well  filled,  weighing  6,000  ibs.,  which 
at  20  cents  a  pound  amounts  to  $1,200.  My  increase  of 
stock  is  170 — all  good  to  winter,  worth  at  least  $4  each, 
$680;  making  the  aggregate  of  $1,SS0,  or  an  average  of 
$14.46  for  each  old  stock,  which  is  $6.13  better  than  Mr. 
Gerhart.  He  will  have  to  try  again.  I  use  Miner’s 
form  of  Bec-IIive,  with  a  partition  board  instead  of  the 
cross  bar,  and  consider  it  the  most  convenient  and  best  I 
have  yet  seen.  A.  W.  Ford.  Middleville ,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 


Bone-dust  for  Wheat. — H ,  Western  New -York. 
The  phosphate  of  lime,  taken  from  the  soil,  to  supply 
this  ingredient  as  a  component  part  of  the  wheat  crop, 
must  be  ultimately  replaced  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  analysis  has  failed  to  a  great  degree 
in  indicating  when  it  is  needed.  Dr.  Emmons  states  in 
his  Report,  that  ordinary  analysis  did  not  even  show  a 
trace  of  phosphate  in  the  Wheatland  soil,  one  of  the 
best  for  wheat  in  the  world,  and  which  had  for  many 
years  produced  heavy  successive  crops.  A  subsequent 
and  more  careful  analysis  showed  a  minute  portion — 
enough  however  for  an  ample  supply.  The  statement 
of  the  ‘‘manager”  of  a  certain  “professor,”  of  a  great 
crop  by  manuring  with  superphosphate,  needs  authenti¬ 
cation  We  have  however  known  larger  crops  without 
the  superphosphate.  This  manure  has  often  produced 
excellent  results,  and  at  other  times  none  at  all.  What 
we  want  is  more  careful  and  accurate  experiment,  and 
less  of  ignorant  theorizing. 

Culture  of  Trees,  Raising  Hedges,  Ac. — “  Ama¬ 
teur”  New  Brunswick.  In  cultivating  his  orchard, 
now  set  two  years,  our  correspondent  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  roots  will  soon  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
tree  a  distance  equal  to  the  bight  of  the  branches;  that 
is,  if  the  trees  are  now  eight  feet  high,  there  should  be 
a  clear  and  mellow  surface  of  soil  sixteen  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  about  each.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  cultivate  the 
whole  surface,  he  may  work  a  strip  of  land  a  rod  wide, 
in  the  center  of  which  each  row  of  trees  will  stand, 
which  will  leave  a  strip  of  uncultivated  land  between, 
about  fourteen  feet  wide.  We  should  prefer  cultivating 
the  whole — which  might  be  planted  with  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  or  beans— or  any  low  crop  which  is  kept  cultivated 
through  the  summer.  For  broadcast  culture,  Shares’ 
Harrow,  described  in  the  Illustrated  Register  for  1860, 
is  an  excellent  implement, — especially  so,  as  it  will 
never  tear  up  roots.  For  one-horse  culture,  we  would 
particularly  recommend  Alden’s  Thill-cultivator,  as  be¬ 
ing  not  only  very  efficient,  but  more  easily  controlled  in 
depth  or  distance  than  any  other  implement  of  the  kind 
we  have  tried.  The  cracked  plum-pits,  if  fresh  and  plump 
when  planted,  and  if  planted  very  early  as  they  should 
be,  may  have  rotted  in  too  wet  or  undrained  a  soil,  or 
shriveled  and  dried  in  too  dry  one — our  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  judge  on  this  point.  If  neither,  then 
the  pits  probably  still  remain  good  in  the  soil,  and  may 
start  another  spring.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
the  seeds  of  the  native  thorn.  The  latter,  however, 
most  usually  remain  dormant  tho  first  summer,  and 
grow  the  second  spring. 

Green  Crops  for  Manure.— I  have  a  five-acre  lot 
too  far  from  home  to  cart  manure — what  do  you  think 
of  sowing  buckwheat  in  May,  plowing  in  in  July,  then 
sowing  another  crop  and  plowing  that  in — would  it  not 
be  better  than  clover?  F.  B.  Godwinville,  N.  J. 
[We  have  no  accurate  and  reliable  experiments  to  show 
the  comparative  value  or  profits  of  green  manuring 
with  buckwheat  and  with  clover.  An  advantage  cf  the 
former  is  that  two  crops  a  year  may  be  plowed  in. 
Clover  affords  heavier  crops,  and  the  roots  are  a  large 
addition — but  it  costs  more  in  seeding,  and  requires 
more  time.  The  practice  in  many  places  is  to  cut  the 
first  crop  of  clover  and  plow  in  the  second  The  mode 
of  manuring  with  buckwheat  proposed  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent  would  be  a  good  one  ;  but  in  all  cases  of  plow¬ 
ing  in  green  crops,  we  like  to  add  some  yard  manure, 
and  a  portion  of  ashes  is  usually  a  valuable  addition. 
Green  crops  do  not  always  produce  equal  benefits;  as 
for  example  where  there  is  already  much  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  their  effects  are  less  beneficial. J 

Burying  Buds  in  Winter — Can  you  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  tell  me  if  it  will  injure  the  newly  insert¬ 
ed  buds  on  quince  stocks,  to  throw  a  furrow  against 
them  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  buds  two  or  three 
inches?  In  my  case  I  am  afraid  the  rabbits  will  gnaw 
them  or  eat  them  off.  Also  whether  buds  that  have 


started  this  fall,  and  are  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
will  be  ruined  by  the  winter  so  they  will  not  start  in  the 
spring?  I  think  by  banking  up  the  earth  some  buds 
maybe  prevented  from  freezing  out.  D.  0.  Reader. 
[Should  the  soil  continue  quite  dry  through  winter, 
banking  would  not  injure — but  when  wet,  we  have 
known  the  buds  to  rot  by  being  thus  long  covered  with 
a  very  wet  soil.  The  young  growth  from  summer  buds 
is  apt  to  perish  b}'  winter’s  cold — hence  the  reason  that 
pears  are  usually  budded  quite  late  in  the  summer — to 
prevent  growing  till  spring.  We  would  recommend  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  small  scale  ] 

Flooding  Cranberry  Plants  in  Winter  — Can 
you  inform  me  if  cranberry  plants  will  thrive  if  cover¬ 
ed  with  water  through  the  winter,  as  I  have  a.  field  of  a 
number  of  acres  which  I  design  for  them  in  the  spring, 
mid  I  use  the  same  field  for  an  ice  pond  in  the  winter  ? 
John  B.  Knapp.  Richmond  Hill.  [We  have  been 
informed  that  a  winter  flooding,  withdrawn  early  in 
spring,  is  a  good  protection  against  freezing  •  especially 
for  newly  set  plantations — will  some  successful  cranber¬ 
ry  raiser  please  inform  us,  from  his  own  experience,  if 
this  information  is  correct  ?J 

Bone  Manure. —  0.  2?.,  Jefferson  Co,  Ky.  Bone 
manure,  if  merely  ground,  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  ton  or  more  per  acre,  for  the  different  crops — 
if  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  are  sufficient. 
If  about  half  the  usual  quantity  of  yard  manure  is 
applied  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  benefit  will  result, 
than  if  the  bone  manure  is  applied  alone,  and  in  larger 
quantity.  It  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  upper  soil 
by  harrowing. 

Peach  on  the  Plum  Stock.— Please  inform  me 
whether  grafting  the  peach  on  Canada  plum,  will  keep 
it  back  to  save  from  late  spring  frosts,  and  if  so,  where 
can  they  be  obtained  and  at  what  price  ?  L.  F.  Dilla- 
way.  [We  do  not  think  any  decided  or  even  percepti¬ 
ble  results  will  be  produced  by  working  on  the  wild 
plum,  in  retarding  the  growth  in  spring  ] 

Protecting  and  Ripening  Strawberries.  —  If 
strawberry  plants  are  covered  with  cornstalks  and 
leaves,  will  they  be  sufficiently  protected  during  winter? 
Some  of  your  correspondents  say  the  Wilson’s  Albany 
strawberry  should  not  be  eaten  until  fully  ripe.  From 
what  they  say,  I  judge  the  indications  of  ripeness  are 
not  the  same  in  this  as  in  other  seedlings.  How  are  we 
know  when  “just  the  nick  of  time”  arrives?  Hill¬ 
side ,  N.  B  [Cornstalks  and  leaves  will  no  doubt 
afford  ample  protection,  provided  they  do  not  become 
so  matted  down  by  moisture,  upon  the  plants,  as  to  cause 
them  to  rot.  Leaves  would  probably  be  better  in  this 
respect  than  corn-stalks,  as  they  have  more  elasticity 
when  wet.  A  little  brush  laid  on  first  would  perhaps 
be  an  improvement,  and  a  coating  of  evergreen  boughs 
would  undoubtedly  be  still  better. 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  if  strawberries  are  fully 
ripe,  is  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  plants  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  improve  in  flavor,  and  no  longer  after 
they  begin  to  deteriorate.  A  little  observation  will  en¬ 
able  one  thus  to  know  from  the  color  the  exact  point  of 
proper  maturity. 

Spavin,  Ac. — I  have  a  five  years  old  mare  that  has 
been  a  little  lame  for  four  or  five  months,  with  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  spavin.  Is  it  advisable  to  use  a  beast  in 
that  condition?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  disease? 
At  what  age  is  it  advisable  for  heifers  to  “come  in?” 
What  is  the  practice  of  the  best  herdsmen  ?  it.  K 

Destroying  Alders. —  One  of  your  correspondents 
some  weeks  back  inquired  for  means  of  destroying  al¬ 
ders.  I  will  report  some  of  my  experience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  years  since  (some  20  or  25)  I  had  on  the 
north  end  of  my  meadow  a  large  patch  of  them.  Late  in 
the  fall,  probably  in  or  near  November,  I  undertook  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  and  I  cut  them  out  close  to,  or  rather 
into  the  ground,  with  the  view  of  mowing  close  without 
danger  of  hitting  tho  stumps  with  the  scythe.  The 
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next  spring  they  came  up,  a  perfect  thicket  of  them.  I 
did  not  disturb  them  till  I  had  finished  haying— I  sup¬ 
pose  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  August,  when  I 
directed  one  of  my  men,  a  careful,  good  hand,  to  take 
his  scythe  and  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground.  He 
did  so,  and  there  has  not  appeared  a  shoot  of  them  from 
that  time  till  now,  nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will.  w.  t.  l. 

Keeping  Potatoes.' — Which  is  the  better  method  of 
preserving  potatoes  through  The  winter— in  a  good  dry 
cellar,  or  pits  in  the  ground?  By  giving  your  opinion, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  you  will  oblige  W.  F.  [A 
cool  cellar,  which  never  freezes,  is  the  best  and  most 
convenient  place  for  keeping  potatoes.  They  may  be 
placed  in  large  boxes  or  bins,  raised  from  the  ground. 
If  rotting  is  feared,  the  bottom  of  the  box  should  be 
made  of  slats,  to  admit  of  ventilation— otherwise  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  They  should  be  covered  from 
the  light,  for  which  purpose  chaff  is  a  good  substance. 
If  buried  in  pits,  the  subsoil  should  of  course  have  per¬ 
fect  drainage.  We  prefer  heaps  above  ground,  con¬ 
taining  50  to  100  bushels,  to  be  covered  with  a  foot  of 
packed  straw,  and  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  on  the 
straw.  This  has  been  found  much  better  than  less  straw 
and  more  earth.  There  should  bo  ventilating  holes  at 
the  top,  loosely  stopped  with  straw.  The  decayed  po¬ 
tatoes  often  found  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  when  pota¬ 
toes  are  buried  in  heaps,  result  from  a  want  of  venti¬ 
lation.  The  advantage  of  keeping  in  good  cellars,  over 
this  mode  of  preserving  in  heajis,  is  the  saving  of 
abor.] 

Southern  Grasses.— Enclosed  you  will  find  three 
kinds  of  grass,  all  growing  wild  on  my  farm  on  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  French  Broad  river.  What  names  are  they 
known  by  ?  Nos.  1  and  2  stand  straight  between  four  and 
five  feet  high — No.  3  is  inclined  to  lie  down,  but  when 
straightened  up  is  quite  as  tall  as  Nos.  1  and  2.  They 
were  plucked  Sept.  15,  18511.  F.  W.  J.  Henderson 
Co.,  North  Carolina.  [The  specimens  sent,  being  only 
portions,  and  imperfectly  preserved,  do  not  afford  us  a 
perfect  opportunity  of  determining  the  names :  No.  1 
appears  to  be  Cinna  arundinacea ,  which  Muhlenberg 
says  makes  good  fodder.  Elliott  does  not  describe  it  in 
his  Southern  Botany.  No.  2  is  Bromus  pubescens — a 
different  species,  but  the  same  genus  as  chess  or  cheat. 
No.  3  is  M ii/denbergia  inexicana, — rather  a  poor  pas¬ 
ture  grass.] 

Loi.ium  or  Rve  Grass. — I  send  .you  enclosed  a  plant 
altogether  unknown  to  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Abram  Bellows  of  Glen,  Montgo¬ 
mery  Co.,  who  found  a  number  of  stalks  like  it.  growing 
among  his  spring  wheat.  I  have  shown  it  to  many  of 
our  fanners,  but  none  of  them  oversaw  or  heard  of  such 
a  plant.  This  specimen  had  been  laying  a  long  time  on 
the  ground  before  I  saw  it,  consequently  some  of  its 
characteristics  were  absent.  J.  C.  Taylor.  Glen,  N. 
Y.,  Sept,  1659.  [The  plant  is  the  Lolium  perenne,  or 
Rye  Grass— an  introduced  plant — which  has  been  some¬ 
times  highly  recommended  for  pasture,  but  of  the  real 
value  of  which  we  are  unable  to  speak.] 

St’ACE  BETWEEN  HEDGES  AND  FRUIT  TREES. — I 
am  surrounding  a  kitchen  garden  with  an  evergreen 
hedge  or  screen,  composed  of  Hemlock  and  Norway 
spruces.  In  the  border  inside,  I  wish  to  plant  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,.  Ac.  How 
near  to  the  hedge  may  I  plant  them  without  their  being 
injured  by  the  roots  of  the  evergreens?  Please  inform 
me  through  your  instructive  and  interesting  pages,  and 
oblige  A  Constant  Readrr.  Stockbridge ,  Mass.  [Al¬ 
lowance  should  be  made  for  the  growth  of  the  screen, 
according  to  the  treatment  it  is  to  receive.  If  allowed 
to  grow  pretty  freely,  both  the  tops  and  roots "w i  1 1  spread 
more  than  if  kept  closely  sheared.  The  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  as  a.  general  rule,  extend  each  tray  at  least  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  tree— and  evergreens  do  nearly  the 
same.  Hence,  to  prevent  alt  interference  of  roots  the 
1}  space  should  lie  two  or  three  rods — this,  however  may 
S  be  regarded  as  impracticable,  neither  is  it  necessary,  for 
\  no  detriment  will  result  from  some  intermingling,  espe¬ 


cially  if  the  roots  on  the  opposite  side  have  an  unlimi¬ 
ted  range  in  good  cultivated  soil.  There  should  be  per¬ 
haps  a  space  of  at  least  one  rod,  which  will  allow  room 
for  cultivation,  gathering  fruit,  extension  of  branches, 

Ac  ] 

Will  you  publish  a  brief  outline  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  for  a  “  Farmer's  Conversational  Socie¬ 
ty  ?”  r.  [Will  some  of  our  correspondents  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  management  of  such  a  Society, 
please  favor  us  with  the  desired  information  ?] 

“  Struting.”— In  some  portions  of  the  west  it  is  the 
practice  for  the  milkers  to  return  to  the  cow  a  short  time 
after  milking,  and  strip  what  remains  or  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  udder.  Is  the  custom  advisable  ?  Please 
give  the  reasons  pro  or  con.  in  the  Cultivator,  and  oblige 

M.  B.  L.  Salem,  N.  J.  [We  hope  some  of  our  dairy¬ 
men  will  answer  this  inquiry.] 

Seed  Corn. —  In  regard  to  planting  seed  corn,  we 
find  in  the  N.  II.  Journal  of  Agriculture  the  statement 
of  an  experienced  farmer,  who  says  that  seed  from  the 
butt  end  of  an  ear  of  corn  will  ripen  its  products  all 
at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than 
seed  from  the  small  end  of  the  same  ear.  He  also  re¬ 
commends  for  farmers  to  break  the  ears  in  two  in  the 
middle,  and  plant  only  the  seed  from  the  butt  end  of 
the  ear.  Have  any  of  our  readers  had  experience  in 
this  matter  ? 

Thick  and  Thin  Sowing  Again. — “How  comes  it” 
that  a  small  quantity  of  seed  requires  to  be  thinly  sown 
to  produce  the  greatest  yield,  when  say  five  bushels  or 
more  must  be  sown  thick  to  produce  the  same  result? 
Those  that  nave  any  experience,  know  that  a  few  ounces 
of  wheat  planted  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  to  the  acre,  will 
produce  more  wheat  than  to  crowd  the  same  seed  on  a 
few  square  inches.  Then  why  is  it  that  we  hear  men 
advocate  the  necessity  of  sowing  two  bushels  or  more  to 
the  acre  ?  D.  S.  Pennsville,  Pa. 

Fence  Posts. — I  have  cut  the  following  from  the  N. 

Y.  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal : — “  Vitriol  and 
Fence  Posts. — Of  the  many  methods  of  preserving 
fence  posts  from  decay,  none  is  perhaps  more  simple 
and  cheap  than  the  one  of  soaking  them  in  blue  vitriol. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  in  Hudson, 

N.  Y.,  one  of  the  members  exhibited  a  post  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol—  1  lb.  of  vitriol  being  used  to 
twenty  quarts  of  water.  The  post  was  pine,  and  when 
taken  up  was  as  sound  as  when  first  put  down  eight 
years  since.  This  solution  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  tim¬ 
ber  exposed  to  the  weather— spouts,  shingles,  stakes, 
bean-poles,  etc.”  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  learn 
the  size  of  the  post— how  much  of  it,  and  how  long  it 
was  soaked — the  temperature  of  the  solution,  and  bow 
much  of  it  was  used.  I  have  on  hand  a  number  of 
tamarack  posts  about  five  inches  square,  sawed  over  a 
year  ago,  and  my  object  in  making  the  inquiry  is  to 
learn  of  some  cheap  remedy  that  I  can  adopt  to  render 
them  durable  after  they  are  set  in  the  ground  ;  and  I 
would  make  it  through  your  paper,  for  the  reason  that 
I  think  it  will  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  meet  the  eye 
of  the  individual  who  made  the  above  experiment,  and 
also  attract  the  attention  of  others  who  are  able  to  give 
valuable  information  relative  to  similar  experiments. 

D.  G.  Williams.  East  Porset,  Vt  [We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment 
above  referred  to,  but  our  correspondent  will  find  direc¬ 
tions  for  soaking  posts  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  June  16,  1859,  p.  384  ] 

Egyptian  Wheat.— Could  you  inform  me  in  the 
Gentleman,  where  I  could  get  the  seed  of  Egyptian 
Wheat.  I  brought  a  few  seeds  with  me  from  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  two  years  ago,  anil  raised  it  in  my  garden 
until  it  got  nearly  ripe,  when  cattle  broke  in  and  des¬ 
troyed  it  all.  I  cannot  find  a  seed  of  it  anywhere.  It 
looks  just  like  corn  when  growing.  The  seed  comes 
from  the  top  as  soon  as  it  gets  its  full  length.  It  bends  i 
down  when  the  seed  comes  out  of  the  stalk,  and  looks 
some  like  sugar  cane  seed,  only  larger.  Jas.  Monroe.  ’ 
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Notices  of  New  Books. 


Pkat,  Muck  and  Commercial  Manures. — Under 
this  title  the  Reports  submitted  to  the  Connecticut  Stnte 
Agricultural  Society  during  the  years  1857-8,  by  their 
Chemist,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  of  Yulo  G  liege,  have 
been  issued,  and  are  for  sale  in  a  handsome  volume  by 
Brown  &  Gross  of  Hartford  Ct.,  [price  75  cents.]  It 
comprehends  the  analytical  results  obtained  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fertilizers  : — 

Peruvian  Guanos, _  4  Superphosphates, _  20 

Pacific  Oc  an  Guanos,  —  2  Columbian  Guanos,  5 

Iohaboe  Guano. .  1  Poudrettcs.. .  4 

Baker’s  Island  Guano,  ..  1  Cotton  Seed  Cake, _  1 

Miscellaneous, . . . . .  5 

The  analyses  of  these  43  samples  have  been  made  with 
great  care,  and  are  elucidated  by  on  explanation  of  the 
chemical  as  well  as  the  general  hearings  of  the  subject. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  results  of  Prof.  J.’s  la¬ 
bors  are  of  deep  interest  in  every'  State  where  artificial 
manures  are  employed,  although  primarily  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut  farmers.  There  is  in  fact 
scarcely  anything  of  greater  importance  now,  either  at 
north  or  south,  than  to  establish  some  such  safeguards 
against  fraud  and  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  manures,  as  the  Ag.  Society  of  that  State  have  pro¬ 
vided  by  securing  the  reports  before  us.  More  than  a 
moiety  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  Essay  on  the 
nature  and  agricultural  uses  of  Peat  and  Muck,  com¬ 
prising  moreover  33  analyses— a  part  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  less  useful  than  that  preceding  it,  and  we 
can  commend  the  whole  to  our  readers  with  every  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  soundness  of  its  teachings,  and  in  the 
strict  integrity  of  purpose  with  which  its  investigations 
have  been  conducted. 

Flint’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  — A  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work— the  fourth— is  now  ready,  containing 
some  additions  and  wholly  re-set  in  uniformity  of  style 
with  the  “Milch  Cows”  of  the  same  author.  We  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion — already  express¬ 
ed — of  the  value  of  this  work.  [Price,  $1  25  ] 

The  Third  Yol.  of  the  American  Devon  Herd 
Book  may  now  be  had  from  the  Editor,  Mr.  Sanford 
Howard,  of  Boston.  It  contains  258  pedigrees  of  males, 
399  of  females,  and  portraits  of  Mr.  Faile’s  cow 
“  Jenny,”  imported,  Mr.  Wentworth’s  bull  “  Puri¬ 
tan,”  bred  by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Ljnsley’s 
cow  “  Fairy,”  imported.  Owners  of  Devons  will  find 
it  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  interest  to  yield  this  pub¬ 
lication  all  the  support  in  their  power. 


rGhe  Connecticut  State  Fair. 


Th  is  exhibition  took  place  week  before  last  at  New  i 
Haven  ;  the  show  a  good  one,  the  weather  favorable, 
the  attendance  large,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  we  learn 
them,  generally  satisfactory.  We  notice  the  names  of 
the  following  exhibitors  of  stock,  as  having  received 
various  prizes: — Thomas  Cowles,  Farmington:  A.  H. 
Beach,  Merwinsville ;  T.  A.  Mead,  Greenwich;  L. 
Birdsey,  Meriden ;  P.  B.  Tyler,  West  Haven,  and 
John  Giles,  Woodstock,  in  Short  Horns — L.  A.  Thrall, 
Torrington;  Linslcy  Brothers,  West  Meriden;  B.  II. 
Andrews,  Waterbary;  James  A.  Bill,  Lyme;  David 
Beecher,  Huntington;  D.  W.  Grant,  Bloomfield ;  Stan¬ 
ley  Griswold,  Torringford;  James  J.  Webb,  Hamden; 
N.  B.  Smith,  Woodbury;  Levi  Coe,  Middletown;  John 
and  II.  Tillotson,  Farmington ;  S.  &  L.  Hurlburt, 
Winchester;  Stephen  Atwood  and  Joseph  M.  Munson, 
Watertown,  in  Devons — John  Giles,  in  Ayrshires  and 
Alderneys — Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  and  Dr. 

E  Bentley,  Norwich,  in  Alderneys.  The  exhibition  of 
grades,  both  of  Short  Horn  and  Devon  blood,  and  of 
“  Natives,”  appears  to  have  been  large  ;  that  of  Steers 
and  Working  Oxen,  in  no  less  than  six  different  classes, 
must  have  been  very  fine ;  the  miscellaneous  part  of 
the  show  attractive  in  extent  and  character.  Three 


evenings  were  spent  in  Agricultural  discussion,  in  one 
of  which  the  project  of  popular  lectures  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  on  Agricultural  subjects,  during  February  next, 
was  broached,  as  referred  to  in  our  last  number;  it 
seemed  to  elicit  general  approval,  and  we  understand 
that  numerous  names  were  received  for  tickets. 


Mowers  niicl  Reapers. 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son— I  am  tempted  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  Reaper  and  Mower,  combined ;  hut  my  ignorance 
of  all  connected  wilh  them  is  a  difficulty.  In  the  first 
place,  would  I  be  justified  in  t He  expense,  in  cutting 
from  50  to  100  acres  grain,  and  say  20  or  30  in  crab- 
grass  hay  ?  And  then  what  preparation  does  the  land 
demand,  above  cutting  with  cradle?  And  in  the  last 
place  and  most  important,  if  the  land  is  well  prepared, 
is  the  selecting  of  the  proper  machine.  There  are 
many  patents,  and  all  claim  to  be  best,  or  equal  to  best, 
and  though  !  have  tried  to  notice  closely  what  has  been 
said  in  The  Cultivator  in  favor  of  different  patents, 
yet  1  am  and  would  be  at  a  loss  to  make  a  selection. 
You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  give  me  the  in¬ 
formation.!  need  in  selecting  the  best  for  cutting  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  crab-grass  hay.  B.  Holmes.  JJeKalb, 
M  iss . 

The  cost  of  a  good  combined  mower  and  reaper  would 
be  probably  saved  yearly  on  a  farm  with  the  extent  of 
grass  and  grain  named  by  our  correspondent. 

There  are  several  combined  machines  which  have 
established  a  good  reputation.  Quite  as  much  depends 
on  the  manufacturer  as  on  the  inventor.  An  ingenious¬ 
ly  constructed  machine  may  be  made  of  bad  materials, 
with  badly  made  gearing,  and  work  poorly.  Another 
with  less  merits  as  an  invention  may  be  manufactured 
by  a  skillful  workman,  and  far  exceed  the  former  in 
value.  Among  those  which  stand  high  in  reputation, 
are  Wood’s  Improvement  of  Manny,  the  Buckeye 
mower  and  reaper,  Kirby’s,  and  several  others  little  if 
auy  inferior  to  them.  Different  farmers  have  their 
several  favorites,  showing  their  near  equality  of  merits. 
To  manage  and  keep  a  mower  and  reaper  in  good  cut¬ 
ting  order,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  of  some  mechanical  skill.  The  best  machines 
have  been  spoiled  when  used  for  a  length  of  time  by 
ignorant  and  careless  workmen.  Any  man  of  ordinary 
capacity,  will  in  a  short  time,  by  care  and  attention,  ac¬ 
quire  sufficient  skill  to  keep  one  in  good  order. 

The  land  should  be  tolerably  smooth,  and  free  from 
stone.  If  intersected  with  furrows,  they  will  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  reaper,  but  may  be  passed  with 
care  ;  and  although  stone  cannot  dull  a  well-made  ma¬ 
chine  properly  protected  with  fingers,  they  may  cause 
breakage  or  permanent  injury. 

Chester  County,  Fa..  Fair. 


The  Village  Record,  published  at  vVestchester,  says  of 
this  exhibition  : 

It  was  a  most  triumphant  affair.  In  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  articles  on  exhibition — the  good  arrangement 
of  every  department — and  the  number  of  people  in  at¬ 
tendance,  it  was  very  far  superior  to  any  exhibition  ever 
held  in  Chester  county.  Indeed  most  intelligent  gentle¬ 
men  familiar  with  the  history  and  progress  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies,  very  freely  express  their  opinion  that  it 
was  unrivalled  by  any  County  Exhibition  ever  held  in  the 
United  States. 

The  receipts  of  the  Fair  were  about  $2000,  far  greater 
than  at  any  former  Fair.  There  were  entered  for  exhi¬ 
bition  130  horses,  170  head  of  cattle,  101  sheep,  111  swine, 
36  loaves  of  bread,  189  glasses  of  jellies,  and  185  of  pre¬ 
serves,  and  a  many-headed  monster  team  of  oxen— and 
several  teams  of  mammoth  horses.  We  congratulate  the 
Society,  Managers,  Committees,  and  all  others  belonging 
to  and  participating  in  the  exhibition,  upon  the  honor 
they  have  reflected  upon  themselves,  and  the  farming  in¬ 
terests  of  good  old  Chester  county. 

The  receipts  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  350,000. 


Nov. 
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N  Y  State  Ag  College. — We  noticed  briefly  in 
our  last,  the  appointment  of  Major  Patrick  to  the 
Presiden  y  of  this  Institution.  We  are  favored  with  a 
copy  of  the  following  letter  of  acceptance  : 

Ovid,  23d  8-pt.,  1839. 

My  D k a k  Sir— Permit  me,  through  you.  to  express  to 
the  Hoard  over  which  you  ptvs'de,  my  high  appreciation 
of  the  honor  they  have  conferred  on  me  by  placing  my 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty  of  their  College. 

Tins  many  expressio  is  of  fraternal  regard  from  Trus¬ 
tees  iiidividit-d'y,  john-l  to  the  unanimity  and  heartiness 
of  their  action  as  a  15  i-ird,  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  my 
duty  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which  thev 
have  called  te.c,  however  much  I  may  tremble  in  view  of 
the  responsibilities  incurred  by  such  acceptance. 

That  our  ioint  efforts  it)  tiiis  vast  field  ot  labor  may  be 
crowned  with  the  happiest  results  to  our  children  and 
those  who  shall  follow  us,  is  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer 
of  your  friend  and  servant,  M..  R.  PATRICK. 

lion.  John  A.  King,  LL.D., 

PresiU’t  Board  of  Trustees,  N.  Y.  State  Ay.  Col. 

For  several  years  past  Major  P.  has  been  the  efficient 
General  Superintendent  of  our  State  Society’s  Fairs, 
and  litis  shown  in  this  'position  a  degree  of  executive 
ability  which  will  be  of  important  service  to  the  insti- 
tuion  over  which  he  is  now  to  preside.  Educated  at 
West  Point,  lie  will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  post  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  thorough  educational  system  in 
our  country,  and  possessing  in  addition,  as  he  does,  ex¬ 
perience  in  Agricultural  matters,  and  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  sound,  practical  common  sense ,  we  hope  to  see 
the  College  rise  under  his  guidance  to  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  it  should  occupy.  Both  from  our  public  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him,  as  well  as  from  personal  friendship,  we 
are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  Trustees,  and  of  wishing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  every  success  in  his  new  avocation. 


Agricultural  Education— A  New  and  Promising 
Idea. — We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
completion  of  arrangements  now  under  way  and  nearly 
concluded,  to  attract  the  attention  in  a  new  mode,  of 
farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  to  instruction  in  all  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  proposed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scientific  Department  in  Yale  College,  to  hold  at  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  during  the  month  of  February  next,  an 
extended  series  of  lectures,  in  courses  numbering  from 
three  to  five,  embracing  a  most  comprehensive  range  of 
subjects,  and  with  the  assistance  upon  each  of  the  high¬ 
est  practical  and  theoretical  ability  to  be  obtained. 
Several  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  day,  as  in  a 
school  of  Law  or  Medicine,  and  the  evenings  will  be 
mainly  devoted  to  discussion.  The  whole  programme, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  comprise  from  eigh‘^»  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  lectures,  for  all  of  which  the  fee  will  be  only  §10. 

I  The  aid  of  twenty  or  more  gentlemen,  residing  in  five 
or  six  different  States,  prominent  as  ngrieultur  sts,  hor¬ 


ticulturists,  stock  breeders,  Ac ,  has  been  secured,  and 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  publish  complete  details,  with 
li  unes  and  subjects.  By  enlisting  so  many  leading 
minds  and  compressing  so  much  into  a  single  month, 
the  attention  of  experienced  agriculturists  and  horticul¬ 
turists,  not  less  than  that  of  the  young  and  enterprising, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  attractel,  and  there  seems  to  be 
every  prospect  not  only  of  a.  largo  gathering  tit  the 
time,  but  also  that  the  subsequent  results  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  must  be  lastingly  profitable  to  its  recipients. 

Changing  Seed-Potatoes. — In  regard  to  the  state¬ 
ment  “that  a  farmer  increased  his  potato  crop  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  by  obtaining  potatoes  for 
seed  raised  tit  a.  distance  and  on  different  soil,’’  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Cultivator  remarks,  “If  so,  his  first  variety  must 
have  been  very  poor.  As  good  potatoes  as  we  oversaw 
grown,  were  raised  from  seed  that  had  been  used  succes¬ 
sively  for  twenty-five  years.  We  recollect  two  facts  of 
this  kind.” 


Acknowledgments. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  D.  S 
IIkffron,  Utica,  for  a  handsome  sample  of  Child’s 
Superli  Grapes  -to  M.  QntsBV,  St.  Jolinsville,  for  a  box 
his  superior  honey — to  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons, 
for  a  dozen  Seedling  Apples,  which  originated  on  his 
place,  and  tire  known  as  the  Sylvester  Seedling'; 
a  very  beautiful  and  excellent  autumn  apple — to  T.  S. 
Clarkson,  Tivoli,  for  samples  of  the  Prince  Albert 
Potato,  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen — to  0.  II.  Os¬ 
borne,  IVatcrviiet,  for  a  Maiden’s  Blush  Apple,  from 
Missouri,  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 

IV.  C.  Di  rant,  Esq,  of  t his  city,  who  showed  the 
prize  assortment  of  Hot  House  Grapes  at  the  Fair  last 
week,  arranged  in  a  large  and  beautiful  case,  making 
one  of  the  handsomest  displays  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  fine  clusters  of  each  of 
the  following  sorts  :  — Black  Hamburgh  (one  weighing 
nearly  two  pounds,)  Victoria,  Muscat  iff  Alexandria 
and  Royal  Muscadine. 

Fruits  Hardy  in  Maine.— J.  W.  Adams  -of  Tort- 
land,  a  successful  cultivator,  informs  us  that  he  has 
found  the  following  kinds  of  the  pear  to  endure  wel1  the 
winters  of  that  region. 

The  Urbaniste  he  finds  the  hardiest ;  the  Beurre  d’ 
Amatis  next ;  and  the  Flemish  Beauty ,  Onondaga  and 
Winkfietd ,  nearly  as  hardy. 

He  finds  the  Ramsdell’s  Sweet  the  hardiest  apple, 
and  the  Red  Aslrachan  and  Hu.rlbu.vt  nearly  as  much 
so. 

S.  L.  Goodalk  of  Saco,  finds  the  following  among  the 
hardiest  apples  : — Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldtn- 
burgli ,  Rumbour  d'ete ,  Winllirop  Greening,  Autumn 
Strawberry,  Wood's  Sweet ,  Golden  Siceet,  Aunt 
Hannah  and  Northern  Spy — the  latter,  however,  prov¬ 
ing  unproductive.  The  hardiest  pears  with  him  are, 
Rostiezer,  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Beurre  d'  Anjou, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Doyenne  Boussock  on  pear.  Au¬ 
tumn  Paradise  and  Ananas  d'ete  are  rather  hardy; 
Winkfietd  moderately  so;  Beurre  Bose,  as  elsewhere, 
quite  tender.  The  Seckel  does  not  succeed,  simply 
because  the  tree  will  make  no  growth. 

The  Washington  Pear. — We  believe  the  merits  of 
this  variety  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  tree 
is  a  handsome  grower,  and  a  great  and  early  bearer — 
and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality,  sweet,  aromatic, 
juicy,  and  only  lacking  the  melting  texture  of  some  of 
the  celebrated  varieties  which  are  inferior  to  it  in  high 
flavor.  A  tree  of  this  variety  was  planted  fifteen  years 
since  on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  E.  W.  IIeren- 
deen  of  Macedon,  N.  Y..  on  a  stony  and  rather  sterile 
knoll,  where  it  could  not  be  properly  cultivated.  It 
grows  well,  has  never  blighted,  and  bears  large  annual 
crops.  On  a  recent  visit,  we  found  it  bending  under  its 
load  of  fair  and  handsome  fruit,  the  crop  of  which  was 
estimated  at  two  bai-rels. 

Late-ripening  Raspberries.—  F.  Adams  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ohio,  lias  sent  us  specimens  of  what  he  coils 
Hudson  Itiver  Red  Antwerp,  consisting  of  an  autumn 
crop,  a  small  portion  ripe,  the  rest  green.  Ho  states 
that  tiie  spring  crop  was  cut  off  by  the  “  big  frost,” 
which  is  probably  the  reason  of  the  production  of  this 
second  crop.  The  specimen  sent  is  the  genuine  sort,  so 
far  as  wo  can  perceive  from  a  single  shoot,  much  dried 
and  shrivelled,  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  one 
to  recognize  it  with  certainty. 

Superb  Isabei.la  Grapes. — Dr.  II.  II.  Farley  of 
Union  Springs,  has  presented  us  with  a  box  of  grapes 
from  his  beautiful  and  fertile  peninsula  in  Cayuga  Lake. 
Our  readers  may  judge  of  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  as 
well  as  the  natural  advantages  of  the  locality,  when  we 
inform  them  that  several  of  the  berries  measured  fully 
fifteen- sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  that  one 
bunch  weighed  a  pound.  There  was  no  ringing  of  the 
vine,  nor  unusual  treatment.  The  crop  this  year  is 
small,  from  the  severity  of  last  winter.  Dr.  Farley  in¬ 
forms  us  that  laying  clown  the  vines  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  winter  would  undoubtedlj-  have  given  him  at 
t  least  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  increased  crop. 
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An  Accurate  and  Reliable  "Man  op  Science.” 

—  A  recent  number  of  the  New- England  Farmer  con¬ 
tains  an  article  from  an  Associate  Editor,  in  which  the 
writer  manifests  what  wo  have  once  or  twice  before 
noticed  with  much  regret,  a  singular  willingness  to  give 
the  endorsement  of  that  journal  and  of  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  to  a  man  whose  scientific  standing,  to  say  the  very 
least,  rests  under  the  shadow  of  many  unpleasant  sus¬ 
picions.  In  writing  one’s  name  upon  the  back  of  a  note, 
it  is  well  to  investigate  rather  thoroughly  the  solvency 
of  its  maker  but  still  greater  caution  is  surely  required 
in  vouching  for  scientific  soundness  where  open  accusa¬ 
tions  of  charlatanry  have  never  been  refuted,  and  where 
not  only  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  endorser, 
but  also  the  interests  of  the  wh  de  agricultural  public 
are  so  deeply  concerned.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
endorsement  strikes  one  as  the  more  exceptional,  be¬ 
cause  the  article  previously  quotes  without  particular 
remark  from  an  English  authoiity  confessedly  without 
a  superior  in  Agricultural  Science;  while  it  carefully 
reserves  evory  expression  of  confidence  for  scientific  "re¬ 
liability”  and  “accuracy,”  and  all  its  praises  of  “sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,”  to  bestow  them  - — we  should  almost 
suspect  ironically — where  both  the  knowledge  itself  and 
the  honesty  to  use  any  knowledge  rightly,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  standing  in  an  uncommonly  equivocal  light. 

Bucks  Co.  (Pa.)  Fair. — The  Annual  Fair  of  Bucks 
county  was  held  at  Newtown  on  the  12th  and  13th  Oct., 
and  was,  as  we  learn,  very  successful  in  every  respect. 
There  was  great  competition  for  the  Butter  Premiums, 
for  which  there  were  78  entries.  The  regular  Address 
was  given  by  Senator  David  Taggart  of  Northumber¬ 
land  county,  followed  by  an  off-hand  talk  by  Horace 
Greeley  of  New-York.  There  could  not  have  been  less 
than  ten  thousand  persons  present,  and  a  crowd  evinc¬ 
ing  more  substantial  thrift,  intelligence,  and  comfort 
generally  diffused,  could  hardly  have  been  gathered 
anywhere.  The  crops  of  Bucks  county  for  1859  are 
most  ample — fruit  probably  excepted — and  she  has  a 
large  breadth  of  wheat  sown,  which  promises  a  generous 
harvest  next  year. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Fair. — -The  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  our  recent 
Exhibition  in  this  city  : — 

“  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  attend  most 
of  the  shows  of  this  Society  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  also  to  attend  similar  exhibitions  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Comparing  this  with  any  other  display  of  the 
Society,  or  any  other  association  in  America,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  exceeds  all  we  have  attended. 
It  may  be  that  some  parts  of  other  exhibitions  have  been 
equal  or  superior  to  the  same  parts  of  this,  but  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  comparison  we  presume  this  is  unequalled.” 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  thinks  that  the  Society 
“  never  so  fully  demonstrated  its  superiority,  or  achieved 
such  marked  success,  as  during  the  holding  and  in  the 
results  of  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition.” 

“  Terraculture  ”  —  Terracultor  Comstock  has 
been  lecturing  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  his  effrontery 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  its  usual  success.  The 
County  Ag  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  his 
lectures  on  terraiulture,  who  were  to  report  their  views 
upon  the  subject  to  the  society.  The  committee  consis¬ 
ted  of  Messrs.  James  S.  Negly  and  John  Murdock,  and 
Solomon  Schoyer,  Esq.  In  their  report,  which  comes  to 
ns  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  “professor”  is 
handled  “  without  mittens.”  In  conclusion,  a  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Snodgrass  and  Captain 
Young,  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  pro  editing  Professor  Comstock  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretend s.  We  have  laid  aside  the 
report  for  publication  as  soon  as  we  can  make  room  for 
it,  as  it  gives  ft  better  view  of  the  professor’s  pretensions 
than  we  have  before  seen. 

Prolific  Buckwheat. — An  Ohio  farmer  selected 
two  stalks  of  buckwheat  from  his  crop  this  season,  and 
counted  the  grains— the  first  numbered  1,109,  the  se¬ 
cond  1,321.  lie  says  he  was  satisfied  with  the  crop, 
and  counted  no  farther. 


The  Annual  Register  for  1860 — In  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Advertisement  of  this  work  in  another  column, 
we  have  only  room  to  mention  that  it  possesses  somo 
additional  features  of  attraction  over  preceding  Num¬ 
bers  ;  orders  may  be  immediately  sent  in.  and  we  shall 
supply  them,  as  they  come,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  '!  bo 
Annual  Register  contains  no  less  than  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-Six  Illustrations,  and  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  value  of  the  accompanying  matter,  it  is 
certainly  not  inferior,  wo  think  we  may  safely  say,  to  any 
book  ever  issued  at  its  price.  [Single  copies  sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  for  25  cents.  Address  the  office  of  this 
paper] 

Cots  wold  and  Leicester  Sheep. — Mr.  John  Snell 
of  Edmonton,  Canada  West,  exhibited  at  our  State 
Fair  last  week,  a  lot  of  kmg-wooled  sheep,  which  we 
have  rarely  seen  equalled.  Among  them  were  a  Leices¬ 
ter  ram,  three  years  old,  weighing  367  lbs.,  and  two 
Cotswold  rams,  two  years  old,  weighing,  one  303  lbs., 
and  the  other  390  lbs.  The  last  was  purchased  by  Mr 
Wji.  Re vbold  of  Delaware  City,  Del.,  at  a  high  figure. 

Niagara  Co.  Tile  Works. — The  multiplication  of 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  Drain  Tile  argues 
well  for  the  improvement  of  our  agricult  are,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  sec  in  that  capital  grain  and  fruit  county — - 
Niagara — new  Tile  works  in  operation.  Read,  Mickle 
&  Co.,  of  Lockport,  are  experienced  workmen,  and  wo 
saw  at  their  yards  all  kinds  of  Sole  and  llorse-shoe  Tile 
of  full  length  and  the  best  quality. 

New  Pears  — -The  pears  from  J  S.  Nkgley  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  came  to  hand  in  good  condition,  and  appear  to 
be  a  fine  variety.  They  are  full  medium  in  size,  obo- 
vato-pyrauiidal,  smooth  and  handsome,  some  of  them 
with  a  fine  crimson  cheek,  and  the  flavor  is  perhaps  as 
high  as  "very  good”  on  the  scale  of  the  American 
Potnoiogical  Society.  Wo  arc  not  informed  as  to  their 
productiveness  nor  growth. 

Value  of  Corn  Fodder  — Cornstalks  cut  up  at  the 
root  and  well  cured,  have  been  estimated  ns  worth  from 
one-third  to  one-fourth  their  weight  in  hay,  and  another 
estimate  places  the  product  of  forage  from  an  acre  in 
corn  as  equal  to  the  hay  from  an  acre,  and  often  more 
valuable.  Wc  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  the 
product  in  tons  of  an  acre  of  corn  ;  if  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  weighed  the  dried  fodder,  we  should  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  publish  the  result. 

Rutland  Co  (Vt  )  Fair. — This  was  held  the  first 
week  in  October  at  Rutland,  and  passed  off  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  present.  A  Festival 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  speeches  were  made 
by  Hon.  S.  Foot,  Rev.  Mr.  Rusted,  J.  G.  Lane,  Judge 
Aldlis,  Hon.  J.  P.  Hale  of  N.  H.,  and  others. 

Pears  in  Maine. — S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco  writes,  in 
speaking  of  the  exhibition  at  that  place,  “  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  fruit  in  town  to-day.  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leine  10  to  13  ounces,  Clairgcau,  8  to  12  ounces,  and 
others  in  proportion.” 

Fairfield  Co.  (Conn.)  Fair.— Our  Fair  was  held 
last  week  with  a  most  complete  success,  the  receipts 
amounting  to  upwards  of  SI, 600.  Edwin  Hoyt. 

Prince  Albert  Potatoes.— To-day  myself  and 
nephew  dug  40  bushels  of  the  above  variety  on  fourteen 
rods  of  ground,  varying  in  size  and  length  from  two 
inches  to  nine  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Also  a  similar 
yield  of  the  Red  Mercer  and  Buckeye — the  two  last 
named  varieties  I  obtained  from  the  balls,  this  being 
the  4th  year  from  the  seed  or  hall.  A.  Lawrence. 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Noubse,  Mason  &  Co. 
— A  large  pamphlet  of  over  150  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  several  hundred  cuts,  representing  nearly 
every  imaginable  agricultural  implement  and  machine, 
sold  at  the  celebrated  and  mammoth  establishment  of 
the  proprietors  at  Quincy  Hall,  Boston.  No  farmer  can 
examine  this  Catalogue  without  receiving  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  in  relation  to  implements  and  their  use. 
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C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  A  Co. — Oar  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  C.  M  Saxton,  who  was  so  long  exclu¬ 
sively  engaged  in  the  publication  of  Agricultural 
Books,  a  y.-ar  or  two  since  disposed  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  to  Messrs.  A  0  Moouk  &  Co. — shortly  afterwards 
himself  entering  into  business  as  a  general  publisher, 
an  l  subsequently  becoming  the  proprietor  of  The  Hu  - 
ti.cullu.risl.  New  a  langcments  are  now  completed  in 
the  re-purehaso  by  him  of  the  old  business;  and  the 
firm  named  at  the  head  of  this  note  are  therefore  the 
proprietors  of  th  '  stock,  copy-rights,  good-will,  Ac.,  of 
the  book  list  and  establishment  of  A.  0.  Moore  A  Co, 
as  well  ar,  of  The  II  u-ticnlturist,  and  numerous  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works  issued  by  Mr.  Saxton.  In  taking 
leave  of  Messrs-  Moore  A  Co.  as  Agricultural  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  agents  of  our  journals,  wo  owe  them  the 
expression  of  our  esteem  and  thanks,  while  we  may 
also  commend  the  new  concern  with  confidence  and 
pleasure,  to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  [Address — 
25  Park  Row,  Ncw-York  ] 

The  Chiton  Point  Vineyards  have  not  been  un¬ 
fruitful  this  year — a  fact  for  the  evidence  of  which,  in 
the  shape  of  a  box  containing  Isabellas  and  Catawbas 
of  the  usual  excellent  quality,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
proprietor,  Dr.  R.  T.  Underhill. 

Oxford  Down  Sheep. — At  the  late  Cattle  Show  of 
the  Franklin  Co.  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  at  Greenfield,  the 
excellent  and  energetic  Secretary  of  the  Society',  Jas. 
S.  Grknnell,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  couple  of  Oxford  Down 
bucks,  a  pair  of  Chester  County  pigs,  and  some  turkeys 
of  large  size,  adding  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition,  as  none  of  these  animals  have  before  been 
seen  at  their  shows. 

Potato  Rot. — I  am  sorry  to  say  our  potatoes  are  all 
going  with  rot,  and  a  better  crop  and  better  quality  we 
have  not  had  in  many  years.  When  in  Canada  lately, 
1  found  they  were  also  commencing  to  rot.  J.  John¬ 
ston  Near  Geneva ,  Oct.  17. 

TnE  Largest  Apple. — A  few  days  ago  Mr  Horace 
Greely  of  the  “  N.  Y.  Tribune,”  had  sent  him  a  “big 
apple,”  measuring  124  inches  in  circumference,  which 
he  considered  unequalled.  You  will  now  see  it  is  beaten 
by  your  humble  servant.  The  one  I  send  you,  weighed 
21  ounces  when  it  was  pulled,  some  ten  days  ago,  and 
measured  14j  inches,  it  has  been  on  exhibition  here 
for  some  days,  but  has  not  yet  been  beaten,  though 
many  have  compared  with  it.  1  raised  it  and  wish  to 
present  it  to  you,  and  hope  you  will  accept  it.  George 
F.  Concklin.  Arnenia ,  Dutchess  Co  ,  N  Y. 

Cleaning  Seed  Wheat. — I  met  with  several  far¬ 
mers  during  my  late  trip  to  Canada,  who  thanked  me 
for  publishing  the  way  to  clean  chess  out  of  wheat. 
One  old  man  said,  “  Ah  mon,  you  did  us  a  good  turn 
by  learning  us  to  clean  chess  out  of  wheat.  I  had  been 
sowing  and  raising  chess  for  40  years,  but  I  read  your 
plan  in  the  Montreal  Witness,  ten  years  ago,  and  now 
neither  I  nor  my  neighbors  raise  an}'  more  chess.” 
John  Johnston. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.  Fair. — We  are  indebted  to  L  E. 
B.  Winslow,  Esq,  See’y  of  the  Society,  for  a  paper 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  Fair,  which  was  held 
at  Canton  on  the  28th,  29tn  and  30th  of  Sept.,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  passed  oil'  with  unusual  eclat,  the  show 
having  been  good  in  every  respect,  but  excelling  in  the 
Dairy  department,  there  having  been  about  100  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  premiums  on  butter  and  cheese. 

Seeding  with  Timothy. — Mr.  W.  D.  Kelly  of 
Lawrence  Co.,  0.,  gives  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  his  practice  in  seeding  land,  from 
which  we  condense  the  items  following:  He  sows  timo¬ 
thy  seed  on  all  his  land,  whether  for  meadow  or  pas¬ 
ture,  finding  the  hay  best  for  market;  and  as  pasture, 
fattening  cattle  faster  than  other  grasses,  and  without 
danger  of  hurting  them, — they  also  require  no  water 
when  feeding  on  timothy  pasture.  He  prefers  to  sow 
the  clean  seed  on  ground  plowed,  rolled,  and  harrowed 
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for  it,  about  the  first  of  September.  If  any  part  fails, 
he  sows  again  in  March,  or  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  harrowing  or  brushing  in.  He  sows 
clover  occasionally  to  plow  in,  to  keep  his  land  in  good 
order,  and  sometimes  in  mixture  with  timothy  for  pas¬ 
ture.  His  best  crops  of  corn  are  grown  on  timothy  sod. 

Improvement  in  Hop  Planting. — We  are  indebted 
to  some  attentive  friend  in  England,  for  a  copy  of  the 
London  Star  of  the  24th  ult ,  containing  the  following 
interesting  passage  marked  in  its  Paris  torresp-  ndenco  : 

A  valuable  d  scovtry  in  the  cultivation  of  bops  has 
just  been  communicated  to  the  Aoudcmie.  Like  most 
agricultural  improvement^,  it  has  been  the  result  of  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  a  laboring  peasant.  It  consists  in 
making  the  plant  run  in  a  horizontal  direction  instead  of 
climbing  up  ilie  pole.  This  is  managed  by  means  of  a 
tow  trellis  work  of  the  simplest  construction.  Tin;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  mode  of  culture  are  numerous.  In  the 
firs!  place,  it  enables  the  grower  to  investigate  the  plant 
while  growing,  and  cleanse  it  from  the  numerous  insects 
which  injure  it  to  so  vast  an  extent  ;  t!  en  it  is  protected 
from  the  sun,  which  always  destroys  tie  upper  shoots; 
it  obviates  the  great  destruction  of  hops  in  stormy 
weather,  when  the  wind  lays  low  whole  hop  grounds 
from  the  height  of  the  poles  ;  and,  most  of  all,  it  enables 
the  gathering  of  the  cones  to  take  place  without  uproot 
iug  the  plant,  besides  permitting  the  selection  of  the 
ripest  ones  at  first,  and  preventing  the  great  loss  which 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  tearing  down  the  whole  plant 
to  get  at  the  ripest  blossoms. 

Timf  of  Picking  Aprr.F.s. — A  writer  in  the  TV  Y ' 
Tribune  tells  us  that  G.  W.  Browning  of  Luzerne  Co., 
Pa  ,  some  years  since  accidentally  discovered  that  win¬ 
ter  apples  picked  some  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  usual 
time  of  gathering,  would  keep  sound  some  months  lon¬ 
ger  than  those  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  Since  that 
time  he  has  picked  his  apples  early,  and  reserved  them 
for  the  spring  and  summer  maiket,  thus  obtaining  much 
higher  prices  than  if  sold  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
Whether  any  etfect  upon  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  was  observable,  is  not  stated. 


Corn  Huskers. 

Messrs  Editors— On  page  32,  vol  13,  Co.  Gentle¬ 
man,  you  say  “  a  truly  valuable  corn-husker  is  yet  to 
be  invented,”  and  I  think  we  might  add  there  never 
will  be  any  invented  superior  to  the  old  fashioned  one 
made  thus : 


It  is  generally  of  iron  or  bone,  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  with  two  holes  made  in  it  and  a  leather  strap  put 
in,  forming  a  loop  ;  slip  this  over  a  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  you  are  equipped.  An  active  hand  with 
this,  can  out  husk  any  machine  than  can  be  made  to 
do  it  with  neatness.  J.  W.  Leqiiear. 


Lemon  IJie— 1ST o.  5. 


Two  lemons — 4  eggs — 2  spoonfuls  melted  butter— 8 
spoonfuls  white  sugar.  Squeeze  the  juice,  and  grate  the 
rind  of  the  lemon.  Stir  together  the  yolks,  sugar,  butter, 
juice  and  rind.  Cover  a  plate  with  pastry,  pour  the  mix¬ 
ture  in,  and  bake  till  the  pastry  is  done.  Then  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  into  it  four  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  put  it  on  the  pie,  and  place  it  into  the  oven 
till  a  delicate  brown.  This  quantity  makes  two  common 
sized  pies.  Nancy.  Keokuk ,  Iowa. 


Delicious  Corn  Breacl. 

Boil  a  teacup  of  rice.  While  scalding  hot  pour  it  on  to 
little  less  than  a  quart  of  corn  meal — 4  eggs  well  beaten — 
a  tablespoonfnl  of  lard — a  teaspoonful  of  soda — a  little 
salt — and  enough  sour  milk  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Nancy. 
Keokuk.  Iowa. 
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Xvirby’s  Improved.  Mower  cfc  Reaper.  1 

Ens.  Country  Gentleman — In  3’our  report  of  the 
awards  at  the  Into  State  Fair,  you  omit  those  made  by 
Committee  No.  54,  A .,  class  4.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  their  report:  —  “For  the  most  valuable  ma¬ 
chine  or  implement  for  the  farmer,  either  newly  inven¬ 
ted  or  an  improvement  on  any  one  in  use,  we  award  the 
Silver  Medal  and  Diploma  to  D  M.  Osborne  &  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  Kirby’s  Combined  Mower  and  Reap¬ 
er.  We  find  the  improvements  put  upon  this  machine 
since  the  last  State  Fair,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
justly  entitle  them  to  this  award,  and  the  exceeding 
simplicity  and  great  strength  of  the  machine  must  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  farming  community.”  This  being  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  highest  honors  conferred  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  we  think  it  deserves  a  notice  with  the  rest.  D. 
M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn.  Oct.  14. 


Ag.  Book  Publishers— New  Arrangement. 

Agricultural  publishing  house.— 

Having  purchased  the  entire  stock  and  business  of 
A.  O.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Agricultural  Publishers  and 
Booksellers,  (formerly  C.  M.  Saxton  &,  Co.,) and  united 
the  same  to  our  business  as  heretofore  conducted,  we  now 
offer  to  the  public  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  works 
on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Rural  Art,  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy,  that  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  full 
supply  of  everything  in  our  line,  and  all  orders  and  inqui¬ 
ries  addressed  to  us  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
Complete  Catalogues  of  our  publications,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Biographical  Series  and  Miscellaneous 
Works,  formerly  published  by  Miller ,  Orton  $  Co.,  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  application. 

C.  M  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  and  Publishers 
of  “The  Horticulturist,”  25  Park  Row,  New-York. 
Having  disposed  of  my  interest  in  the  Agricultural 
Book  business  to  Messrs.  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  &.  Co., 
(my  friend,  Mr.  C.  M  Saxton,  having  been  formerly  my 
partner.)  I  can  cordially  commend  my  successors  to  the 
Agricultural  public,  with  the  assurance  that  the  cause  for 
which  Mr.  Saxton  and  myself  have  for  years  conjointly 
and  separately  labored,  will  not  suffer  by  this  transfer. 
New-York,  Oct.  20,  1859.  A.  O.  MOORE. 

Oct.  27 — w&mlt 


1?  0  R  SAL  E — The  Two-year-old  SHORT¬ 
HORN  BULL  “  ORION,”  got  by  “  SquireG Wynne 
2d,”  1101,  out  of  “  Fillpail  IV,”  &c.,  &c.  See  American 
Herd  Book. 

The  subscriber  offers  him  for  sale  upon  reasonable 
terms,  having  another  young  bull  not  so  nearly  connected 
to  his  stock. 

He  took  the  second  prize  in  his  class  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Albany.  Any  one  wishing  to  purchase,  0/  desiring 
pedigree  or  further  particulars,  may  address' 

A.  M.  UNDERHILL, 

-Nov.  1— w2tm2t  Clinton  Corners,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  L  L  I  N  0  I  S  FA  RMS! 

JL  Three  thonsand  acres  of  superior  prairie  lands,  seven 
hundred  under  cultivation,  and  so  located  as  to  make  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  .-mall  farms.  Two  railroads  are  within  5 
miles  of  the  tract,  and  the  distance  from  Chicago  is  eighty- 
five  miles.  Bargains  are  offered  to  parties  wanting  farms 
in  the  west  for  their  own  occupancy.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  .JOHN  W.  HEDENBEliG,  P.  O.  Box  1462, 
Nov.  1 — mlt*  Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


1\JEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS— 

^  FOK  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  stones,  wood,  plows,  arid  open 
ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles  ;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
pipes  ;  cost  and  number  to  the  aero  of  tiles,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Henry  F.  Flench.  Price  $1.00. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  to  breed,  buy,  break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
witti  a  chapter  on  M  ules  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  ITive  and  the  Honey- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstroth,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated  with  seventy-seven  engravings.  Price  $1.25. 
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ESF"  Read  the  Proposal  at  the  foot  of  this. 

HE  NEW-YORK  OBSERVER, 
The  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  World. 
National,  Conservative,  Religious, 


Belonging  to  no  Party  in  Politics  and  to  no  Sect 
in  Religion. 

Edited  by  a  corps  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen  of  large  ex¬ 
perience,  having  the  most  eminent  Writers  of  the 
day  among  its  regular  contribnlots,  and  a 
Foreign  Correspondence  unrivalled. 

It  is  the  most  complete 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

That  can  he  made  ;  published  weekly  on  a  large  double 
sheet,  so  that  it  may  he  separated,  making 

TWO  DISTINCT  PAPERS, 

Each  perfect  in  itself.  No  other  newspaper  is  made  upon 
this  plan. 

The  Secular  gheet  contains  a  full  report  of  all  the 
News  of  the  Day  ;  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  read¬ 
ing  ;  poetry  and  prose:  an  Agricultural  page,  conducted 
by  a  practical  and  educated  agriculturist  ;  a  Commercial 
page,  edited  by  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  Lis  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  financial  world— giving  the  latest  reports 
of  the  Money,  Produce,  and  Cattle  Markets,  Bank 
Stocks,  &c.;  a  Miscellaneous  department,  embracing 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  matter,  with  tales,  anec¬ 
dotes,  biography,  travels,  questions  and  answers,  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  the  family  and  social  circle. 

The  Religious  paper  is  filled  with  the  choicest  original 
and  selected  matter  in  every  department  of  Christian 
Literature  ;  making  a  delightful  Sabbath  companion,  and 
furnishing  a  volume  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
every  week.  The  best  and  most  accomplished  Clergy¬ 
men,  Presidents  and  Professors  in  our  Colleges  and  Sem¬ 
inaries,  constantly  contribute  to  its  pages.  One  of  its  chief 
features  of  attraction  is  a  Summary  of  intelligence  from 
ALL  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS ; 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  Observer,  and  highly  valued  by 
Christians  who  wish  to  know  what  is  doing  in  other  com¬ 
munions  than  their  own. 

The  grand  object  of  the  NEW-YORK  OBSERVER  is 
to  promote  “  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men.” 
For  this  end  it  6eeks  to  advance  all  those  principles  which 
make  the  Union  of  the  States  more  firm  and  perma¬ 
nent  ;  it  cultivates  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all 
denominations  of  Christians  ;  and  is  a  fearless  defender 
of  the  rights  of  all  men,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Word  of  God. 

In  its  Editorial  discussion,  its  foreign  and  domestic  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  its  original  contri¬ 
butions,  and  the  attractions  of  its  several  departments  in 
science,  literature,  art.  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
NEW-YORK  OBSERVER  is  determined  not  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  newspaper  in  any  country. 

Resisting  radicalism  in  Church  and  State,  promoting 
revivals  of  pure  religion  and  every  wholesome  moral  re¬ 
form,  on  Scriptural  and  rational  principles,  discarding  and 
opposing  all  schisms,  humbugs,  fanaticism,  and  every 
scheme  of  infidelity,  socialism,  and  vice,  the  NEW-YO  .VK 
OBSERVER  designs  to  be  a  safeguard  of  virtue,  law  and 
order,  a  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

It  is  the  cheapest  newspaper  of  its  class  that-  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Both  the  secular  and  religious  papers  are  sent  for 
tiro  dollars  and  fifty  cents ,  in  advance.  Two  families 
uniting  iri  taking  it,  as  many  do,  will  each  get  a  complete 
newspaper  for  $1.25  I  I  ! 

PROPOSALS  FOR  SOLICITING  SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  any  one  who  will  obtain  new  subscribers  for  ub,  we 
will  pay  the  following  liberal  commissions  : — For  five  new 
subscribers  paying  in  advance,  fifty  cents  each  ;  for  more 
than  five  and  less  than  ten,  seventy-five  cents  each  ;  for  ten 
or  more,  one  dollar  each.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  our 
Bible  Atlas,  with  colored  maps,  on  paper  of  large  size 
and  best  quality,  to  each  new  subscriber,  on  the  receipt 
of  his  name  and  payment  for  one  year. 

If  you  cannot  give  personal  attention  to  this  work,  will 
you  place  this  advertisement  in  the  hands  of  some  clergy¬ 
man  or  layman  who  will  take  an  interest  in  it,  to  whom 
we  w’ill  give  the  commissions  mentioned  above. 

We  will  send  specimen  numbers  without  charge. 

Your  early  attention  is  solicited  to  this  subject,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  immediately,  as  we  desire 
to  offer  the  paper  at  once  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States.  SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jr.,  &,  Co., 

Editors  and  Proprietors, 

Oct.  27— w2tmlt  37  Park  Row,  New-York. 
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THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED! 


COOK’S 


Portable  Sugar  Evaporator, 

IJ^OR  making  Maple  Sugar,  or  Sugar  from  the  Chinese 
.  Sugar  Cane, 

Patented.  June  J53d,  1S58, 
Awarded  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair,  September.  1859. 

Also  the  FIRS'!'  PREMIUM  at  the  United  States  Fair 
at  Chicago,  September,  1859. 

Also  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at 
Zanesville,  September,  1S$9. 

Also  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  at  Milwnukie.  September.  1859. 

Also  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  New- York  State 
Fair  at  Albany,  October,  1859. 

And  the  First  Premium  over  every  Machine  ever 
Competed  with- 

The  failure  of  a  multitude  of  experiments  by  our  most 
scientific  men  in  crystalizing  the  syrup  made  from  the 
Chinese  Cane,  has  forced  the  public  mind  into  the  belief 
that  it  was  an  impossibility.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
was  the  existence  of  a  waxy  substance  in  the  cane  juice, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  any  known  process.  But 
THIS  DIFFICULTY  IS  NO W  OVERCOME. 

Mr.  Cook,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  very  rapid  evaporation  of  the  cane  juice, 
combined  with  an  immediate  removal  of  the  syrup  from 
the  action  of  heat,  not  only  extracted  this  waxy  substance, 
but  secured  a  perfect  crystalization  of  the  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  cane.  The  result  of  this  discovery  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  his  Evaporator  illustrated  by  the  cut  above  ;  and 
this  is 


The  only  Evaporator  upon  which  Sorghum  Sugar 
has  yet  been  made! 

It  consists  of  a  pan  of  protected  copper  or  galvanized 
iron,  crimped  into  folds  with  the  alternate  ends  turned 
down, forming  a  transverse  channel  about  five  inches  wide, 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep  This  is  placed  over  a 
sheet  iron  fire  box  lined  with  brick,  and  suspended  upon 
rockers. 

From  a  tub  at  one  end  the  juice  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream  through  the  channel,  and  runs  off  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Evaporator  in  a  clear,  honey  like  syrup,  occupying 
in  its  passage 

ONLY  20  TO  30  MINUTES ! 

The  object  of  the  rockers  is  to  accelerate  or  retard  the 
flow  of  the  juice  as  occasion  demands.  For  making  sugar, 
reduce  the  syrup  to  a  waxy  consistence,  and  set  it  aside  in 
a  warm  room  from  2  to  6  days  to  granulate  ;  then  put  it 
into  barrels  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  drain  from  6  to  10  days. 

The  Evaporator  is  a 

SELF  CLEANSER, 

requiring  no  chemicals  to  clarify  the  syrup,  a  desidera¬ 
tum  never  before  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

FOR  MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR 


the  Evaporator  has  no  equal.  It  makes  a  romarkablj 
white  sugar,  with  more  perfect  crystals  than  can  bemadt 
in  the  old  way,  and  entirely  dispenses  with  the  “  stirring 
off"  operation,  the  process  of  manufacture  being  the  samt 
with  that  of  the  cane. 

Directions  for  Cultivating  and  Working  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane. 

1.  Secure  good  seed. 

2.  Drill  iu  rows  3  or  4  feet  apart,  putting  in  three  or  fout 


times  as  many  seeds  as  would  be  required  in  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  This  secures  an  earlier  maturity  and  a  better  per¬ 
centage  of  sugar  than  if  planted  thin  and  allowed  to  grow 
large. 

3.  If  the  cane  does  not  ripen  before  the  frost,  cut  it  up 
and  allow  it  to  lay  upon  the  ground  a  day  or  two  to  dry 
the  blades  and  husks.  Then  haul,  strip  and  top  it,  laying 
it  in  piles  covered  sufficiently  to  prevent  freezing  and 
thawing.  In  this  situation  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time. 
Sugar  is  readily  made  from  green  cane  thus  secured. 

4.  Frozen  cane  yields  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  su¬ 
gar  than  if  worked  before  freezing  ;  but  frozen  cane  must 
not  be  allowed  to  thaw  again. 

Cook's  Evaporators  evaporate  from  2  to  6  barrels  of 
juice  per  hour,  according  to  size.  Trices  $35  to  $52. 

Address  BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO., 

Oct,  13 — w&mlt  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

K3T  Emery  Brothers,  62 &  64  State-st..  Albany,  Agents. 

CHOICE  FOWL  S. — A  limited  number 

of  each  of  the  following  varieties  to  spare,  at  low 
prices:  Grey  DorKing,  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  Karl 
Derby  and  other  Games,  and  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
Ducks.  All  warranted  to  be  well  bred.  Also  a  few  Im¬ 
proved  Domestic  Turkeys. 

Send  for  Priced  Circular.  D.  8.  HEFFRON, 

Oct.  6— wtfmSt  Utica.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  pure  breed,  and  at  a 

low  price,  for  sale  by  WM.  J  PETTEE, 

Oct.  6— wtfcmtf.  Lakeville.  Conn. 

IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  S.— 

The  subscriber,  wishing  to  reduce  his  herd  in  num¬ 
bers.  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices  several  excellent 
COWS  with  good  pedigrees. 

Apply  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  Rliinebeck 
Station,  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Sept.  22— w&mtf. WILLIAM  KELLY. 

R  A  P  E  V  I  N  E  S. — All  the  best  Native 

Vines  at  low  prices.  One  good  Plant  each  of  the 
Anna,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Lou¬ 
isa,  and  Rebecca,  carefully  packed  for  $0. 

A  large  lot  of  Childs’  Superb,  two  years  old,  to  spare. 
Send  for  Circular.  D.  S.  HEFFRON. 

Oct.  6 — w6tm2t  Utica,  N.  Y, 

rp  II  0  R  0  U  G  II  BRED  A  Y  R  S  II I  R  E  S. 

jL  11  Rosa  Lee,”  3  years  old,  color  Red  and  few  white 
spots,  bred  from  stock  Imported  by  Copt.  Nye.  Price 
$100. 

“  Lucy  Neal,”  4  years  old,  color  White  with  small  red 
spots,  bred  from  same  stock.  Price  $150. 

“  Efiie,”  4  years  old,  color  dark  red  and  white,  bred  by 
stock  Imported  by  Wm.  Watson,  Esq.  Price  $175. 

Rosa  Lee  is  in  calf  by  Young  ‘‘Malcolm” — the  others 
by  Young  Kelburn.  These  animals  combine  the  blood  of 
several  different  importations  of  distinct  strains  of  blood, 
and  are  desirable  animals.  For  sale  by 

ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Sept.  29— w2tm2t.  Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

BYRAM’S  POTATO  DIGGER. 

We  have  improved  this  implement  so  that  it  is  easi¬ 
ly  converted  into  a 

Double  Mold  Board  Plow, 

which  makes  it  the  most  useful  implement  in  use.  As  a 
Potato  Digger  it  lias  no  equal.  Trice  of  combined  ma¬ 
chine  $8.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Aug.  4— w8tm3t.  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 

Opposition  fare  reduced 

MERCHANTS'  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 

B  E  T  WEEN  N  E  W-  YORK  AND  ALBANY 
The  Steamer  IC  N  I  C  Iv  E  R 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson* 
st.,  New-York,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.;  the  Steamer 
HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Hancox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  p.  M. 

Travelers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agents  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  and  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly.  ELI  HUNT,  Agent — Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 
G.  W.  STEVENS.  282  Broadway,  Albany 
March  10,  1859— w&m9ms 
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ANDRE  LEROY’S  NURSERIES, 

^  AT  FRANCE. 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  lias  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous 
friends  and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  ami 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Seedlings,  Fruit  Slocks, 
<5'c.,  f  ir  the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Apply  as  heretofore,  to 

F.  A.  BKUGU1ERE,  51  Cedar-Street, 

Oct.  6— woam3tn—  m3t.  New-York. 


FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 

JL’  sending  their  P.  O.  Address  to  us  will  receive  by 
mail,  gratis,  uur  Illustrated  Almanac  for  I860,  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Agricultural  Implements  and  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Send  us  the  name  and  I'.  O.  address  of  good  far¬ 
mers  in  your  town.  GRIFFING,  BROS.  &  CO., 

Oct..  13 — w8lm2t  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York. 


Hudson  river  Antwerp  raspberry 

PLANTS,  $2  50  per  100  ;  $20  per  1000. 

Lawton  &  Newman’s  Thornless  Blackberry  Plants  $6 
per  100.  DAVID  KETCHAM, 

Oct.  1  — mtf.  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lawton  blackberry  t  o 

obtain  the  original  variety  for  field  or  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  address  WM.  LAWTON,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

ear  Circulars,  with  ample  directions,  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants,  free.  Aug.  1 — ml'2t. 

HAY  PRESSES  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  both  for  Hand  and  Power,  at 

A.  F.  MAY IIER  Sc  CO.’S 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

31.  B. — Rememljer  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11 — w!6tm3t. 

NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  MONTHLY 
PERIODICAL, 

“THE  FARMER  AND  GARDENER.” 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  Rural  papers  ever  publish¬ 
ed  in  this  State.  A  large  and  profusely  illustrated  Royal 
Octavo,  with  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Botanical, 
Veterinary,  Apiarian  and  Domestic  Departments,  ably 
sustained. 

Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy.  One  dollar  per  year  (in 
advance.)  A.  M.  SPANGLER,  Ed., 

633  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BJsf  $700,  in  premiums  for  Subscriptions  and  Essays. 
Sept.  29 — w2tm2t. 

PORTABLE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES. 

We  have  all  the  best  and  latest  improved  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses— also  Wine  Presses,  Cheese  Presses, 
Hay  Presses,  &c.,  Sec. 

A.  F.  M4YIIER  &,  CO., 

No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New-York, 
New  S  and,  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  II — wl6tm3t. 

U  A  N  0  ! — The  superiority  of  Phosphatic 
over  Ammoniacal  Fertilizers  in  restoring  fertility  to 
worn  out  lands,  is  now  well  understood.  The  subscribers 
call  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  the  Sevan  Island  Guano, 
which,  for  richness  in  phosphates  and  organic  matter,  and 
its  solubility,  is  unsurpassed. 

For  sale  at  $30  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A  liberal  discount 
will  lie  made  by  the  cargo. 

Circulars,  with  directions  for  use,  may  be  bad  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  our  office.  FOSTER  &  STEPHENSON, 

65  Beaver-st.,  New-York, 
Agents  for  the  “Atlantic  and  Pacific  Guano  Co.’ 
June  26— w26tm6t 

Horse  powers  and  threshers, 

AND  COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  WIN¬ 
NOWERS,  Saw  Mills,  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Mills,  Corn 
Sliellers,  &e  Sec.,  of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 
We  have  all  patents  of  both  Tread  and  Lever  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers  in  store.  Farmers  in  want  of  any 
thing  in  the  Agricultural  line,  are  requested  to  give  us  a 
call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Send  for  a  circular. 

A.  F.  MAY  HER  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 

Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street.,  New-York. 
Between  Broadway  and  Greenwich  St.,  north  river  side  ot 
city.  Rememltcr  No.  54  Vtsey  Street.. 

Aug  11—' w!6tm3t. 


Thorough  bred  devons. 

Annette  (1151,  3d  vol.  Devon  nerd  Book)  3  years 
old,  with  heifer  calf  sired  by  Imported  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire. 

Imported  Heifer  “  Aurora,"  with  Bull  calf  sired  by  Im¬ 
ported  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Venus  (1104)  with  Bull  calf  by  Imported  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Yearling  and  two  3'ear  old  Heifers.  For  sale  by 
ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL, 

Sept.  29 — w2tm2t.  45  Fulton  street,  New-York. 


Horse  powers  and  thrashers, 

Saw  Machines  with  Saw.  “  llickok’s"  Cider  Mill 
and  Press.  Dog  Powers,  &c.  Sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO, 

Aug.  4— w8tm3t,  60  Cortland  St.,  New-York. 


Excelsior  fan  mills 

will  clean  Seventy-five  Bushels  of  wheat  per  hour  ; 
also  Grant’s,  Clinton’s,  Mayiiek’s,  and  all  the  best  and 
latest  improved  Mills  of  the  age. 

A.  F.  MA  Y  HER  &  CO., 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  St..,  New-York. 
New  Stand,  No.  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  II —  wl6tm3t. 

RIFFING’S  excelsior  fan  mill 

will  clean  60  bushels  per  hour.  All  who  use  it  ack¬ 
nowledge  it  to  be  the  best  Fanning  Mill  in  use.  Price  $25. 
Manufactured  for  and  sold  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  Se  CO., 

Aug.  4 — w8tm3t.  80  Cortlandt  St ,  New-York. 


TERMERS  &  MILLERS  TAKE  NOTICE.— 

JLJ  We  have  just  introduced  a  new  mill, 

Which  is  the  “  N'eplus  Ultra”  of  Mills, 

For  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  also  for  flouring.  It  is  por‘ 
table,  and  will  grind  with  an  ordinary  Two  Horse  Power 
from./ine  to  seven  bushels  of  feed  per  hour  perfectly. 

It  is  called  “  Lyon’s  &  Phillips’  Patent,”  and  is  warran¬ 
ted  to  work  satisfactorily,  or  it  can  bo  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  no  humbug,  but  a  “  Simon  pure  article  and 
every  Farmer  and  Miller  that  uses  it  will  certify  that  it  is 
just  the  article  represented. 

Price  for  Feed  and  Corn  Cob  Mill,.. .  $100  00 

“  Feed  and  Corn  and  Flour  Mill, .  115  00 

Weight  450  pounds,  and  requires  a  space  of  four  square 
feet.  For  further  particulars  address, 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Aug.  4— wl0m4t.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Just.  Published,  one  vol.  12  mo.— $1.25. 

Milch  cows  and  dairy  farming; 

Comprising  the  Breeds  Breeding,  and  Management, 
in  Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  ;  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon’s 
Method,  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  :  embodying  the  most  re¬ 
cent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  Farming  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  British  Provinces.  With  a  Treatise  upon  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland  ;  to  which  is  added  Hors¬ 
fall’s  System  of  Dairy  Management.  By  CHARLES  L. 
FLINT,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  Author  of  “  A  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants,"  & c.  Liberally  Illustrated. 

The  above  valuable  work— the  best,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  yet  issued  upon  the  subject — is  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  this  paper. 

L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 

Albany,  Dec  2— wfcmtf. 


Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  sale  at  this  office— sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  at  $1.75. 


Farmers  should  keep  their  accounts  carefully,  and  know 
whether  each  year’s  operations  will  make  them  richer 
or  poorer  1 

I  A  A  R  M  BOO  K-K  E  E  P  I  N  G.— By  W. 

.  D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  In¬ 
struction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  will  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully. — also  Day  Book  and  Ledger — for  sale  at  this  office — 
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Acknowledgments. — In  laying  before  our  readers 
the  last  number  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Volume  of 
The  Cultivator,  we  should  renew  our  thanks,  both 
to  those  who  have  during  the  past  year — and  some  of 
them  for  many  previous  years — assisted  in  sustaining 
and  enlarging  its  circulation,  and  to  those,  also,  who 
have  favored  us  with  the  results  of  their  experience  for 
publication.  The  encouragement  extended  to  our 
efforts  in  both  these  respects  has  been  most  gratifying, 
and,  in  entering  upon  the  New  Year,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  past  as  evidence  both  of  the 
aims  we  shall  pursue,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  public  to  co-operate  with  us  in  their  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  Volume  for  1860. — In  order  to  gather  the 
most  facts  that  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  and  to 
ensure  as  large  a  circle  as  possible  in  which  to  discuss 
them,  we  last  month  mentioned  the  contemplated  en¬ 
largement  of  this  paper ,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
increased  inducements  offered  to  subscribers.  The 
responses  elicited  have  been  numerous  and  hearty,  and 
the  promises  of  larger  club-lists  for  1860,  are  such  as 
to  show  that  the  outlay  now  determined  upon  meets 
with  general  appreciation  and  approval. 

To  the  Reader. — In  The  Cultivator  we  invite 
you  to  a  monthly  interview  with  the  best  farmers  of  all 
parts  of  our  country ;  in  the  resulting  interchange  of 
facts  and  opinions,  there  will  probably  be  no  single 
number  which  is  not  laden  with  some  suggestion  of 
greater  value  to  you  than  your  whole  subscription  for 
the  year.  Will  you  then  introduce  to  your  friends  the 
same  means  of  advancement  7  Are  there  not  ten, 
twenty  or  fifty,  the  names  of  whom  at  once  occur  to  you, 
who  might  be  greatly  benefitted  by  reading  these  pages, 
and  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  it  were  put  fairly  within  their  reach  1 

Five  Dollars  will  pay  for  Ten  Copies  of  The  Cul- 
vator  and  Ten  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1860 — 
with  an  eleventh  copy  of  each  free  for  yourself 

Ten  Doilars  will  pay  for  Twenty  Copies  of  both, 
with  Two  Premium  Copies  for  yourself,  or,  instead  of 
them,  the  Country  Gentleman  six  months  free,  or  a 
complete  set  of  the  Annual  Register  for  six  years. 

Fifteen  Dollars  will  pay  for  Thirty  Copies  of 
both,  with  Three  Premium  Copies  for  yourself,  or, 
instead  of  them,  the  Country  Gentleman  free  for 
one  year — or,  The  Cultivator  postpaid  for  any  three 
previous  years  since  1853,  or  Ten  Premium  Copies  of 
the  Annual  Register,  either  of  the  previous  or  pre¬ 
sent  numbers. 

Twenty-five  Dollars  will  pay  for  Fifty  Cojoies 
of  both  the  Cultivator  and  Register,  and  for  a  Pre¬ 


mium  Copy  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  one  year,  for 
yourself — also  for  Four  extra  Copies  of  Cultivator 
and  Register— or  for  the  Co.  Gent,  for  1860,  with 
postpaid  volumes  of  Cultivator  for  four  years— or,  for 
Co.  Gent.,  1860,  with  12  extra  copies  of  the  Register, 
corrfprising  two  complete  sets  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
desired. 

Members  of  Clubs  may  receive  their  papers  at  Dif¬ 
ferent  Post-Offices. 

Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  will  add  6 
cents  per  copy  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  American 
postage  to  the  lines. 

The  Register  Postage  Free. — We  shall  prepay 
the  postage  on  all  copies  of  the  Annual  Register 
without  charge  to  the  subscriber. 

The  Country  Gentleman.- — All  who  are  desirous  of 
receiving  a  Weekly  Journal,  are  reminded  that  the 
Country  Gentleman  is  the  only  one  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Practical  Interests  of  the  Farmer,  in  the 
Field,  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard,  and  at  the  Fireside. 

In  obtaining  the  Premiums  above  offered,  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Country  Gentleman  at  $2  per  year,  will 
count  the  same  as  Four  subscribers  to  the  Cultivator, 
and  the  subscriber  to  the  Co.  Gent,  will  receive  one 
copy  of  the  Register, 

The  Country  Gentleman  and  the  Register — 
Terms  to  Clubs  : — Two  Copies  Co.  Gent,  and  Regis¬ 
ter  for  $4 — Five  Copies  of  both  for  .$9 — Ten  Copies  of 
both  for  $16.50.  jgg?”  A  Premium  Copy  of  both  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  Register  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  sending  us  a  Club  of  Ten,  and  for  any  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  number  the  rate  will  be  $1  65  for  each 
Subscriber,  and  a  free  copy  for  each  additional  Ten 
§3?”  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provinces  must  in  all 
cases  add  25  Cents  for  each  subscriber  to  cover  the 
American  postage  to  the  lines. 

Specimen  Copies  of  both  Journals  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion,  with  Showbills  and  Prospectuses — also,  if  desired, 
a  copy  of  the  Annual  Register  for  use  in  canvas¬ 
sing  for  Subscribers.  Istf^  EVERY  READER  IS 
REQUESTED  TO  ACT  AS  AGENT. 

Agents  who  wish  the  Register  to  supply  to  every 
subscriber  as  fast  as  they  take  his  name,  can  remit  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  Fifteen  Dollars  a  hundred,  (15  cents 
apiece,)  and  on  the  completion  of  their  lists,  send  the 
remaining  35  cents  for  each  subscriber,  when  the  Pre¬ 
mium  due  upon  the  whole  will  likewise  be  adjusted. 
This  has  proved  an  excellent  plan  :  each  subscriber,  as 
soon  as  he  pays  his  Fifty  Cents,  receives  one-halt  of 
his  money  back  in  a  Twenty-five  Cent  book,  and  the 
Agent  has  no  farther  trouble  in  the  collection  of  the 
money.  Address 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SO N, 
Publishers  of  The  Cultivator, 

Ho.  395  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Sheep  in  Fall  and  Early  Winter. 

Though  late  in  the  season,  the  freshness  of  the  grass 
in  our  pastures  encourages  us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not 
“  too  late  ”  to  render  some  hints  on  the  fall  and  early 
winter  management  of  sheep  and  lambs  of  use  to  our 
readers.  It  is  an  established  axiom  in  sheep  husbandry, 
that  “  the  flock  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  poor  in 
the  fall,  because  it  will  cost  much  more  to  winter  them 
than  when  they  come  into  the  yards  in  good  order.”  So 
that  a  little  present  attention  will  pay,  as  well  as  any 
that  can  be  given  in  future. 

Ewes  with  lambs  are  apt  to  get  low  in  flesh  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  from  the  demands  of  their  young  for 
nutriment,  and  it  is  well  to  give  them  especial  good 
feed  while  the  supply  of  milk  is  required.  If  this  has 
been  done,  and  if  the  lambs  were  separated  from  the 
sheep  the  last  of  September,  and  both  allowed  good 
pasture,  probably  they  are  in  fair  condition  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  To  show  the  effect  which  suckling  a  lamb  produces 
upon  the  ewe,  we  may  state  a  fact  recently  coming 
under  our  observation.  A  dry  ewe  was  slaughtered 
from  the  flock,  and  gave  12  lbs.  of  tried  tallow.  An¬ 
other,  having  a  lamb,  was  afterward  killed,  about  equal 
in  size  and  having  the  same  pasture,  but  giving  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  of  tallow.  Nursing  ewes,  it 
will  be  seen,  must  have  good  feed,  or  both  themselves 
and  their  lambs  must  suffer. 

To  keep  any  large  number  of  sheep  in  good  order, 
they  must  be  divided  into  separate  flocks,  according  to 
age  and  condition,  both  summer  and  winter.  The  lambs 
should  have  good  pasture,  that  they  may  not  lose  flesh 
from  weaning.  The  ewes,  also,  as  mentioned  above, 
and  the  whole  flock,  should  be  well  fed,  that  they  may 
come  in  good  heart  to  their  winter  quarters.  If  any  of 
the  flock,  from  age,  disease,  or  any  other  cause,  have 
become  poor,  they  should  be  given  a  separate  place  and 
particular  attention  ;  and  we  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  policy  of  disposing  of  them  at  some  rate,  rather 
than  keeping  them  another  season.  It  is  necessary,  we 
repeat,  that  sheep  be  in  fair  order  when  brought  to  the 
yard,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  them  in  flesh 
in  the  winter.  It  is  very  generally  the  case,  however, 
that  poor  fall  sheep  are  drafted  for  crow-bait  before 
spring  — their  owners  following  up  the  neglect  of  sum¬ 
mer  through  the  year,  and  reaching  the  culminating 
point  just  in  time  to  lose  nine  months  growth,  a  lamb 
and  a  good  fleece  of  wool,  always  secured  under  the 
opposite  system  of  management. 

As  the  grass  becomes  frosted  and  poor,  it  is  well  to 
be  on  the  watch  to  see  that  our  flocks  have  all  the  food 
necessary,  and  that  it  is  good  enough  to  keep  them 
growing.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  close  confinement 
of  sheep  in  pleasant  weather,  but  would  allow  them  the 
run  of  the  pastures  for  some  time  after  we  began  to 
feed  them  occasionally.  In  stormy  weather,  however, 
they  should  be  under  shelter,  for  the  long,  cold  rains 
of  this  season,  are  very  injurious,  and  if  exposed  to 
them,  sheep  often  get  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  which 
they  suffer  much  and  perhaps  never  recover. 

For  fall  and  winter  feeding,  racks  are  indispensable 
to  proper  economy.  These  can  be  wholly  or  partially 
filled,  and  what  is  not  eaten  will  not  be  run  over  and 
wasted.  We  would  no  more  attempt  to  winter  sheep 
without  them,  than  to  winter  working-horses  without  a 
stable  to  shelter  them.  Shelter  is  equally  necessary  for 
sheep,  and  can  be  very  cheaply  provided,  though  per¬ 


manent  structures  for  the  purpose,  are  most  convenient 
and  answer  the  end  most,  perfectly.  Grain  is  not  lost 
upon  sheep  at  any  time,  and  in  addition  to  those  com¬ 
monly  employed,  we  have  found  beans  very  valuable. 
Last  spring,  after  turning  our  sheep  to  pasture,  we  fed 
them  beans- scattering  them  upon  a  thick,  close-fed 
turf,  and  none  were  lost.  W e  shall  resume  the  practice 
this  fall,  and  continue  it  (in  their  sheds)  through  the 
winter.  It  is  said  that  wool  grows  most  in  cold  weather 
— if  so,  it  is  doubly  important  that  sheep  be  well  fed, 
that  they  may  have  the  material  wherewith  to  grow 
heavj'  fleeces,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  full  vigor  through 
the  winter. 

- *_#_» - 

Grape  Culture  in  Central  Wew-York. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your 
correspondent  of  Nov.  3d,  and  in  response  to  your  own 
request,  I  will  venture  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
best  grapes  for  this  part  of  our  State. 

If  your  correspondent  desires  to  know  what  grapes 
are  best  for  general  market  purposes,  I  should  say,  the 
Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  and  Isabella.  The  Hartford 
Prolific  bears  abundantly,  ripens  earliest,  and  is  quite 
palatable.  The  Concord  follows  the  Prolific,  only  a  few 
days  behind ;  is  large  and  showy,  both  in  its  berries 
and  clusters,  and  when  eaten  at  just  the  right  time,  is 
of  quite  good  quality.  The  Isabella  should  be  planted, 
of  course ;  for  though  it  seldom  becomes  fully  ripe,  it 
generally  becomes  blue,  and  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  prolongs  the  grape  season  after 
the  sorts  just  named  have  passed  away. 

I  will  just  add  here,  that  the  Logan  promises  now  to 
be  an  earlier  grape  than  either  of  the  above,  and  it  is 
thought  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  quality. 

The  three  grapes  first  named  should  be  the  planter’s 
main  reliance.  But  as  some  people  will  want  to  buy 
finer  sorts,  he  had  better  set  out  a  few  Dianas  and 
Delawares.  The  Delawares  will  be  ready  for  market 
along  with  the  Concords,  and  the  Dianas  along  with  the 
Isabellas,  or  a  week  before. 

If,  however,  your  correspondent  is  an  amateur,  and 
wish<  s  a  good  assortment  for  the  supply  of  his  table,  I 
should  say — leaving  a  place  for  the  Logan,  in  case  it 
fulfills  its  present  promise — plant  one  vine  each  of 
Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord,  but  devote  your  ground 
chiefly  to  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  and  Isabella. 
An  occasional  taste  of  the  Prolific  and  the  Concord,  will 
serve  to  show  you  the  superiority  of  the  others. 

Several  other  grapes  are  now  being  tested  in  this  re¬ 
gion-such  as  the  Anna,  Clara,  Child’s  Superb,  Louisa, 
King,  <fcc., — but  their  character  has  not  yet  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  proven  to  warrant  an  opinion  upon  them  at  pre¬ 
sent.  A.  D.  G. 

P.  S. — If  a  grape  can  be  found,  which  neither  boys 
nor  birds  will  steal,  I  should  advise  putting  that  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  G. 


Import  of  Foreign  Bees. — The  Agricultural  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  have  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  shipment  from  Havre,  Fiance,  of  a  large 
swarm  of  Lombardy  bees.  They  are  of  larger  size  than 
the  ordinary  bee,  and,  having  a  longer  bill,  are  able  to 
suck  flowers  inaccessible  to  the  American  bees.  The 
product  of  an  old  hive  of  these  bees  is  said  to  be  some¬ 
times  150  lbs.  of  honey  in  one  season.  These  bees  will 
not  be  distributed  until  1861,  by  which  time  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  rear  from  the  swarm  now  in  transitu,  stock 
enough  for  six  hundred  hives. 
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“Unfavorable  Seasons” — Summer  Drouths. 

Summer  Drouths  and  their  Kffectg— Soils  -which  best 
withstand  Dry  Seasons — Deep  Tillage,  Frequent  Cul¬ 
ture,  and  a  Mellow  Soil  our  best  Remedies— “  Death  to 
the  Weeds” — Give  the  Crop  a  monopoly  of  the  Soil — 
Best  Condition  of  Soil  to  Retain  Moisture — Proper 
Depth  of  Plowing  on  Different  Soils. 

We  resume  our  consideration  of  “  Unfavorable  Seasons,” 
with  some  considerations  of  another  and  more  serious 
characteristic. 

2.  Seasons  of  drouth ,  of  more  or  less  severity  and 
extent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  climate.  Weeks, 
and  even  months,  pass  with  little  or  no  rain  ;  the  scorch¬ 
ing  glare  of  the  sun  drinks  up  our  summer  brooks  and 
turns  the  fields  to  dust  or  brick-like  clay  beneath  it. 
The  growing  crops  are  shriveled  and  dwarfed  by  the 
heat,  and  the  pastures  become  as  brown  as  in  November 
from  its  influence.  Let  us  look  about  us  for  a  remedy, 
if  any  may  be  found.  What  character  of  soil  best 
withstands  the  effects  of  long  continued  dry  weather? 
It  is  invariably  the  porous,  friable  soil — that  which  has 
been  deeply  cultivated  and  highly  manured,  and  if  a 
hoed  crop,  that  which  has  been  most  cleanly  cultivated. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  preven¬ 
tives  of  the  effects  of  drouth  upon  the  crops,  is  a  fresh 
and  mellow  state  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  growing. 
This  can  be  attained  perfectly  but  in  one  way — by  fre¬ 
quent  stirring  and  cultivation— though  it  can  be  great¬ 
ly  promoted  by  a  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  sown  or  planted.  If  land  is  deeply 
plowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  or  artificial 
drainage,  for  the  ready  passing  off  of  all  the  surplus 
water,  it  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  mellow  state. 
But  shallow  tilled  land,  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  is  al¬ 
ways  found  to  become  comparatively  sterile  under  the 
influence  of  excessive  dry  weather.  A  heavy  rain  falls, 
completely  saturating  the  mellow  portion  of  the  soil, 
the  surplus  water  cannot  sink  rapidly  away  into  drains 
or  a  porous  subsoil,  but  must  pass  away  by  evaporation, 
and  the  surface  soil  becomes  baked  and  hard  under  this 
slow  and  peculiar  process. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  method  of  guarding  against 
the  effects  of  drouth'1  This  question  was  addressed 
some  years  since,  by  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture, 
to  prominent  farmers  throughout  the  State.  The  re¬ 
spondents,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  recommend  deep 
culture  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil.  “To  keep  the 
land  free  from  weeds,”  is  the  panacea  of  the  farmer,  as 
it  has  long  been  of  the  gardener.  It  is  true  that  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  ia  the  greatest  from  a  light  soil, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  receives  moisture  more  readily 
and  largely  from  all  the  sources  which  supply  it.  We 
find  little  or  no  dew  upon  the  beaten  path,  when  the 
grass  at  its  side  sparkles  with  dew-drops  in  the  morning 
sun.  The  fresh  turned  earth  receives  a  much  larger 
supply  than  that  upon  which  a  hard  crust  has  formed — 
it  penetrates  much  farther,  and  hence  passes  off  with 
less  rapidity.  This  is  true  also  of  light  showers.  All 
who  have  experimented  upon  the  subject,  are  satisfied 
that  all  crops  which  will  admit  of  summer  cultivation 
are  largely  benefitted  by  the  process.  And  the  best 
products  of  corn  and  roots,  of  fruits  and  vines,  are  in¬ 
variably  those  which  receive  frequent,  clean  and  tho¬ 
rough  hoeing  and  culture.  We  have  observed  this  fact 
particularly  in  all  reports  of  large  corn  crops,  in  every 
mention  of  thrifty  and  productive  orchards,  in  accounts 
of  the  best  and  most  profitable  vegetable  gardens— all 


were  grown  on  a  mellow,  clean  and  frequently  stirred 
soil.  The  want  of  rain  seemed  scarcely  felt,  while  the 
products  of  shallow  and  weedy  soils  were  much  reduced 
in  consequence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  a  growing  plant, 
whether  it  has  its  appropriate  breadth  of  soil  to  itself, 
or  whether  weeds  surround  it,  robbing  it  of  the  moisture 
and  nourishment  which  should  go  to  its  support.  Its 
roots  and  leaves  should  have  room— should  possess  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  benignant  influences  of  nature.  A 
deep,  clean  and  mellow  soil,  is  the  best  remedy  against 
drouth,  as  well  as  the  best  preparation  for  good  crops, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  weather  granted  to  for¬ 
ward  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

We  said  that  a  deeply  plowed  and  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  soil,  would  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  moist 
and  mellow  state.  In  the  long  drouth  of  1854  in  New- 
England,  a  pertinent  case  is  mentioned,  where  two 
neighbors  farmed  adjoining  fields  precisely  alike,  with 
the  exception  of  depth  of  plowing.  One  plowed  four 
inches  deep,  and  grew  oats  weighing  but  seventeen 
pounds  per  bushel ;  while  the  other,  plowing  nine  in¬ 
ches  deep,  raised  oats  weighing  thirty  pounds  per  bushel. 
The  proper  depth  of  plowing  depends,  we  think,  con¬ 
siderably  upon  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  the 
condition  of  the  land  as  to  drainage.  A  porous  subsoil 
would  admit  of  the  rising  of  moisture  from  below,  while 
a  hard-pan  or  clayey  soil,  would  need  to  be  plowed  to  a 
greater  depth,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  taking  all  possible 
aid  from  slight  rains,  the  dews,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  A  well  drained  soil  would  present  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  of  one  with  a  porous  subsoil. 

Autumn  frosts,  with  some  general  considerations  on 
the  evils  of  unfavorable  seasons,  and  their  remedies, 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  concluding  paper. 


Pasturing  Meadow  Lands. 

•  - 

Pasturing  meadows  has  been  very  generally  con¬ 
demned  as  injurious  by  American  agriculturists ;  but 
under  proper  conditions  it  may  be  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  course  for  the  farmer.  After  the  crop  of  hay  is 
taken  off,  a  fair  growth  of  grass  usually  follows  on  all 
properly  enriched  meadows,  usually  of  greater  use  for 
pasturage  than  for  cutting  as  second-crop  hay,  or  if  not 
sufficiently  large,  to  remain  unfed  with  the  idea  of  en¬ 
riching  the  soil  by  its  decay,  or  as  a  protection  during 
the  winter.  The  manure  dropped  by  the  animate  pas¬ 
tured,  furnishes  a  better  means  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  meadow,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
grass  without  feeding. 

Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture ,  speaking 
of  the  English  practice  of  pasturing  meadow  land, 
where  sheep  are  suffered  to  graze  upon  them  until  late 
in  spring,  and,  immediately  after  the  hay  is  gathered  in, 
cattle  are  turned  on  to  eat  off  the  after-grass,  says  “  all 
the  comparative  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  tend  to  prove  that  under  this  system  meadow 
land  improves  much  more,  and  is  rendered  more  fertile 
than  it  would  be  if  mown  twice  in  the  year.  The  her¬ 
bage  is  finer  and  thicker,  and  no  coarse,  hard  stems  or 
weeds  are  seen  ;  the  excrements  voided  by  the  animals 
manure  the  soil  quite  sufficiently,  and  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is  greatly  to  be  recommended  under  certain 
circumstances.” 

We  find  in  the  State  Ag.  Transactions  for  1858,  some 
facts  bearing  on  this  question.  The  committee  visiting 
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the  grazing  farm  of  Mr.  Clift  of  Putnam  Co.,  state  that 
Mr.  C.  pastures  his  meadow  land  “  as  late  in  the  spring 
as  May,  and  again  in  the  summer  and  fall  after  the  hay 
crop  is  secured.  On  one  field  this  treatment  has  been 
continued  for  fifteen  years  with  good  success ;  its  yield 
now  being  rated  higher  than  ever  before.”  He  seeds 
with  timothy  and  clover,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  with¬ 
out  plowing  for  a  few  years,  red-top,  blue  grass,  and 
white  clover  come  in  spontaneously — and  this  natural 
growth  he  esteems  very  valuable,  both  for  hay  and  pas¬ 
turage.  “  The  first  year  after  seeding,  it  has  been  Mr. 
C.’s  practice  to  pasture,  a  better  set  of  the  grass,  he 
thinks,  being  thus  attainable,  than  if  the  first  season’s 
crop  is  mowed.”  Mr.  Clift’s  farming,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  very  thorough — his  soil  is  underdrained 
where  too  wet,  and  deeply  tilled  whenever  it  is  plowed, 
and  a  system  of  irrigation  is  also  in  operation ;  all 
these  enabling  him  to  show  the  best  grass  and  grazing 
farm  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  United  States,  to 
all  who  visit  it.  It  received  the  first  premium  of  850, 
the  year  referred  to. 

On  good  grass  lands— such  as  are  in  soil  and  condi¬ 
tion  appropriate  to  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture  — 
we  have  no  doubt  that  an  interchange  of  uses  may  be 
made  profitable.  In  our  own  experience,  we  have  found 
that  thinly  stocked  grass  lands,  especially  low-land 
meadows,  could  be  thickened  at  the  bottom  by  mowing 
early,  and  then,  after  a  season  of  rest,  feeding  down  in 
autumn — not  too  closely,  however,  nor  would  we  feed 
any  save  an  old  and  very  thick-bot  tomed  pasture,  closely 
in  autumn.  Such  meadows  alone  may  be  grazed  in  the 
spring,  but  it  is  better  usually  not  to  allow  meadows  to 
be  fed  otf  at  all  until  after  haying.  If  a  timothy,  blue 
grass  or  red-top  meadow  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  the  fall  without  feeding,  the  growth  may  be  worth 
something  as  feed  in  the  spring,  and  some  farmers  place 
considerable  dependance  on  such  supplies  for  early 
spring  or  winter  pasturage,  especially  in  the  bl»e-grass 
region  of  Southern  and  Western  States. 

The  question  of  pasturing  grass  lands  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  present  state  of  agriculture  as  it  is  in  that  of 
a  different  climate,  and  under  a  different  system  of 
management,  as  in  England.  But  were  we  to  give,  as 
we  must,  to  make  all  branches  of  our  farming  more 
profitable,  increased  attention  to  the  culture  and  man¬ 
agement  of  such  lands,  we  should  find  even  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  here  surround 
us,  such  an  increased  product  of  grass  that  we  might 
study  its  best  disposal  as  carefully  as  they  do  in  the  old- 
world  farming.  It  is  the  fertile,  well-stocked  meadow 
that  yields  the  greatest  burthen  and  best  quality  of 
hay ;  it  is  the  rich  and  thick-turfed  pasture  that  feeds 
and  fattens  the  greatest  amount  of  stock,  and  such  lands 
when  under  cultivation,  give  large  products  of  grain  or 
roots,  or  anything  to  which  the  farmer  may  wish  to  de¬ 
vote  them. 

Wheat  Planted  in  Hills. — Mr.  Yant,  near  Bolivar, 
0.,  writes  to  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  he  has  planted  an 
acre  of  wheat,  about  20  by  15  inches  apart,  in  hills, 
using  a  little  over  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  He  put  five  kernels  to  the  hill,  but  thinks  one- 
third  failed  from  grubs,  cut-worms,  etc.,  and  this  he  has 
replanted.  A  part  has  been  hoed ;  the  growth  is  splen¬ 
did — as  far  as  that  is  concerned  he  has  no  fears.  As  to 
the  expense  compared  with  the  yield  of  grain,  next  har¬ 
vest  will  show. 


Intelligent  Diligence. 

It  is  especially  true  with  the  farmer  that  “  the  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,”  for  it  is  constant  and 
earnest  application  to  business  by  which  be  reaches 
prosperity.  Speculation,  turning  its  thousands  in  a  day, 
finds  raising  grain  or  growing  beeves  for  market,  alto¬ 
gether  too  slow  to  suit  its  eagerness  for  wealth,  (though 
it  may  have  a  great  fancy  for  selling  these  products.) 
Both  these  enterprises  are  safe  and  profitable  ones,  but 
time  is  required,  a  season  at  least  must,  pass  ;  and  above 
all,  the  mind  that  looks  forward  into  the  future  must 
direct,  and  the  hand  of  the  diligent  be  active  in  the 
work.  The  farmer  needs  to  give  all  his  energies  of 
thought  and  action  to  the  calling  he  has  chosen.  He 
cannot  devote  all  his  attention  to  “  saving  the  country  ” 
in  every  political  “  crisis  ”  which  arises,  or  enter  large¬ 
ly  into  every  new  enterprise  which  seeks  his  influence 
and  “  investments,”  and  at  the  same  time  raise  crops, 
and  breed  stock  which  figure  well  on  the  profit  account, 
as  well  as  take  first  premiums  and  command  highest 
prices.  He  must  be  intelligently  dilligent  in  plowing 
and  manuring,  in  planting  and  tilling,  in  sowing  and 
reaping,  in  feeding  and  tending,  and  watch  every  open¬ 
ing  for  improving  his  farm  and  its  products— all  seasons 
having  their  appropriate  demands  upon  bis  labor  and 
attention. 

The  opposite  course  of  negligence  and  inattention  will 
bring  the  farmer  to  poverty.  With  a  slack  hand  he  will 
not  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  any  in¬ 
dustrial  management  of  the  same.  The  implements  of 
agriculture  are  sturdy  implements — the  axe,  the  plow, 
the  scythe,  the  flail,  need  a  firm  hand  and  a  steady  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  them  tell  in  forest,  field,  and  granary. 
Dallying  with  them,  without  energy  and  without  per¬ 
sistence,  will  accomplish  nothing.  And  such  dallying 
will  leave  its  mark  upon  all  with  which  it  has  to  do — 
effiacing  slowly  but  surely  every  evidence  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  from  the  home  and  premises  of  those  who 
practice  it.  It  is  so,  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in 
every  calling  in  life,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  may  be  seen  exemplified,  for  the 
“slack  hand”  of  the  proverbialist  tries  all  callings, 
and  fails  alike  in  all. 

The  results  above  depicted  are  so  evident  that  they 
scarce  deserve  remark,  and  yet  how  many  there  are 
among  us  who  need  rousing  up  to  greater  diligence,  that 
they  may  not  lose  any  share  of  the  advantages  within 
their  grasp.  The  hand  of  the  diligent,  directed  by  the 
active  and  intelligent  mind,  gathers  wealth  upon  every 
side.  This  is  the  result  not  only  of  work,  but  of  thought 
— not  the  thought  of  abstruse  themes  and  impracticable 
theories — but  the  study  of  actual  business  and  its  every 
day  requirements.  He  who  is  diligent  to  know  and  to 
carryout  the  true  principles  of  productive  labor,  creates 
wealth  by  every  blow  he  strikes,  by  every  furrow  he 
turns,  by  every  crop  he  cultivates,  by  ever}'  animal  he 
rears  or  employs — all  these  add  to  his  means  of  wider 
usefulness.  And  to  arrive  at  such  an  end  as  this— will 
it  not  stimulate  the  energies,  and  reward  the  ambition 
of  every  true  working  farmer  in  the  country  ?  Let  us 
deal,  then,  no  longer  with  a.  slack  hand,  but  take  hold 
of  the  work  before  us  with  the  firm  grasp  of  the  diligent 
— the  grasp  directed  by  reason  and  nerved  by  a  will 
and  a  power  to  succeed. 

The  Yak,  or  Grunting  Ox. — The  French  Society 
for  the  Acclimation  of  Animals  have  succeeded  in  breed¬ 
ing  the  Yak,  there  now  being  seventeen  Yak  oxen 
1  sprung  from  the  three  originally  introduced. 
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How  are  Plants  Fed? 

Those  who  have  read  the  leading  article  in  the  Co. 
Gent,  of  Sept.  8th  with  some  care,  will  have  been  al¬ 
ready  made  acquainted  with  a  problem  to  which  much 
thought  has  of  iate  been  devoted.  In  calling  upon 
Baron  Lie-mo  at  Munich,  in  dune  last,  the  eminent 
chemist  particularly  directed  the  attention  of  the  writer 
to  that  portion  of  his  “  Letters  on  Modem  Agriculture  ” 
— then  just  issued — which  was  reviewed  in  the  article 
referred  to  above.  The  question  there  discussed  is, 
how  the  plant  obtains  in  the  soil  the  materials,  from 
which,  day  by  day,  it  gathers  strength  and  growth. 

Of  late  years,  the  theory  propounded  by  Je¬ 
thro  Tull,  that  ufne  particles  of  earth  are  the 
very  pabulum  on  which  the  plant  subsists,”  (quo¬ 
ting  his  own  expression,)  has  been  utterly  discarded. 
Tire  -teachings  of  the  Science  of  our  day  have  been 
that  plants  absorb  their  food  in  a  state  of  solution.  The 
rains  from  heaven  come  and  the  materials  requisite  in 
the  vegetable  structure  are  dissolved  among  the  fibres 
of  its  roots;  the  air  above  breathes  among  its  million- 
pored  leaves,  and  evaporating  their  moisture,  main¬ 
tains  a  constant  section  as  it  were,  ever  drawing  up 
through  root  and  stalk  and  leaf,  the  resources  of  mois¬ 
ture  mingled  with  food  that  are  ia  readiness  below. 

Inferring  from  this  that  the  amount  of  soil- water  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  must  be  precisely  the  same  and  no  more 
than  the  amount  of  moisture  evaporated  by  the  leaves,  a 
difficulty  arises  in  the  fact  that  this  amount  is  too  small 
to  contain  in  solution  the  quantity  of  food  which  the 
appetite  of  the  plant  requires.  The  solution  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  extremely  diluted;  indeed,  on  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  materials  of  the 
plant  won’t  dissolve  at  all.  In  effect,  proceeding  upon 
tills  line  of  reasoning,  the  plant  is  only  to  be  compared 
to  a  pauper  fed  on  soups  so  thin  that  he  must  starve, 
unless  fee  can  supply  the  cravings  of  his  stomach  in 
some  other  way.  And  the  argument  therefore  ends  by 
denying  utterly  that  vegetable  life  receives  its  food  in 
soup  form,  so  to  speak,  and  in  the  assertion  (in  Liebig’s 
words,)  that  the  “nourishment”  of  plants  is  received 
u  directly  from  those  portions  of  soil  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  their  rootlets.” 

Robert  Russell  of  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have  follow¬ 
ed  out  the  suggestions  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph 
to  their  natural  conclusion  before  Liebig,  although 
published  by  the  latter  as  original  with  himself.  In 
conversation  with  Mr.  R.  he  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  that,  the  credit  of  the  new  theory,  or 
rather  of  attacking  the  soundness  of  tiie  received  the¬ 
ory,  is  justly  his.  Neither  Mr.  R.  nor  Liebig  would 
probably  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  told  that  they 
are,  however,  reverting  almost  precisely  to  the  theory  of 
Tull.  Betweeu  their  present  position  and  his,  there 
6eems  to  be  only  a  difference  of  words,  and  indeed  one 
not  very  important  there. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  the  progress  of  the  controversy  and  the 
different  views  it  embraces.  The  opportunity  of  the 
present  remarks  is  afforded  by  the  reception  last  week 
of  a  paper  from  Mr.  Russell — a  contribution  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  the  last  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ag¬ 
riculture — in  which  he  reviews  a  recent  article  by  Prof. 
S.  W.  Johnson  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  by  M.  F.  Biuistlein  in  the  Annates 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.  •  And  we  embrace  the  op¬ 
portunity  not  only  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  R-,  but  because  the  time  and  thought  he  has 
given  to  the  question  involved,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  doctrine  he  has  put  forth  receives  such  earnest  assent 
and  support  from  a  man  like  Liebig,  appear  to  us 
eminently  worthy  the  attention  of  other  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving  men.  We  need  scarcely  add,  however,  that 
Professor  Johnson  sees  no  occasion  at  present  to  abandon 


the  theory  of  solution — on  the  other  hand  many,  and,  as 
be  thinks,  invincible  arguments  in  its  support,  ami  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  its  difficulties. 

- ♦  -♦  • - 

“  Unfavorable  Seascns-”-Early  Autumn  Frosts,  Etc. 

Early  Autumn  Frosts  will  come — “  Good  Farming,”  the 

Best  Security  against  Injury— Seasonable  Planting  and 

Sowing,  Selection  of  Early  and  Vigorous  Varieties,  a 

Fertile  Soil,  and  Thorough  Culture,  give  Early  Matur¬ 
ing  Crops — “Mixed  Husbandry”  advised. 

The  concluding  topic  of  this  series  is  one  that  comes 
feelingly  home  to  many  farmers  at  this  time.  Following 
a  remarkably  backward  spring,  we  have  an  autumn 
frost  unusually  injurious  in  its  effects — the  means  we 
would  commend  in  precaution  having  been  cut  off  to 
great  extent  by  the  great  frost  of  June  dth  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

3.  The  Early  Autumn  Frosts  oftentimes  fall  most 
severely  upon  the  prospective  rewards  of  those  farmers 
whose  crops  and  whose  prosperity  are  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  “  Unfavorable  Season.”  The  “  cold,  wet 
spring”  has  delayed  their  seeding  and  early  growth, 
“  the  drouth”  of  summer  dwarfed  the  product  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  and  now,  an  “early  frost”  puts  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  remaining  crops.  And  how  could 
it  have  been  prevented  7  In  no  way  save  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  means  indicated  in  our  previous  arti¬ 
cles,  for  hastening  and  increasing  the  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  our  crops,  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of 
injury  from  this  source.  Good  or  “  thorough  farming” 
presents  the  best  safeguard  against  loss  from  early  frosts, 
within  the  reach  of  the  husbandman.  Seasonable  at¬ 
tention  to  sowing  and  planting,  the  selection  of  the  best 
seed  and  varieties,  the  thorough  preparation  and  ma¬ 
nuring  of  the  soil,  and  clean  culture— these  hasten  the 
maturity  of  our  crops — -these  give  the  best  returns  in 
“unfavorable  seasons,”  as  well  as  proving  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  farming,  however  genial  the  weather 
may  prove. 

But  there  are  changes  and  contingencies  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  against  which  no  human  skill  or  foresight  can  pro¬ 
vide.  The  cold  of  winter  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  fruit  crop  of  the  coming  season,  or  even  the 
fruit  trees  themselves,  or  a  “  great  June  frost”  may 
eut  off  the  winter  grain,  and  wither  the  half-grown 
grass  and  fruit,  and  eut  down  our  corn  when  ready  for 
the  hoe,  destroying  all  the  tender  products  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  etc.,  by  its  unlooked  for  appearance.  Long  rains 
at  the  season  of  harvest,  may  injure  to  a  large  extent 
our  ripened  and  waiting  grain,  and  flood  the  farms 
along  our  streams  with  destructive  freshets.  Destruc¬ 
tive  hail-storms  may  fall  on  narrow  sections  of  country 
with  devastating  power.  Wide-spread  blights  and  in¬ 
sect  enemies  may  ruin  particular  crops,  like  the  potato 
rot  and  wheat  midge— in  short,  for  we  will  not  extend 
the  catalogue,  the  fanner  is  never  sure  of  a  season  of 
unmingled  prosperity.  His  best  resource,  as  we  have 
advised  before,  is  a  system  of  mixed,  husbandry—  to 
carry  on  more  than  one  branch  of  agriculture — to  com¬ 
bine  grain  and  fruit  raising,  wool  and  stock  growing, 
and  the  dairy,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  his  soil,  re¬ 
sources,  and  market  facilities  will  admit,  so  as  to  have 
a  resort  for  employment  and  support^  should  one  or  more 
prove  unprofitable  from  an  unfavorable  season  or  any 
other  cause.  In  conclusion,  we  would  disclaim  the 
idea  that  farming  is  a  business  incurring  more,  or 
as  many  risks,  as  many  other  branches  of  human  em¬ 
ployment,  if  carried  on  with  any  regard  to  the  maxims 
of  common  sense. 
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THE  CULT  I  VATOK. 


I>EC. 


Propagation  of  the  Blackberry. 


Teasel  or  F-uller’a  Thistle. 


Messrs.  Editors — As  the  cultivation  of  the  black¬ 
berry  is  deservedly  attracting  a  considerable  share  of 
public  attention,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  good  va¬ 
rieties  becomes  important,  to  secure  a  supply  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices ;  and  having  had  a  little  piece  of 
experience  in  propagating  the  Lawton  blackberry  the 
past  summer,  which  has  been  pleasing  to  me  from  its 
simplicity,  ease,  and  rapidity,  I  wish  to  give  it  you 
for  the  benefit  of  such  readers  of  tho  Co.  Gent,  as  are 
as  ignorant  as  I  was  on  this  subject,  if  there  are  any 
such. 

Having  occasion  to  take  up  a  block  of  plants,  I  tho¬ 
roughly  worked  the  ground  over  and  secured  all  the 
roots  I  could,  which  were  cut  into  pieces  of  from  3  to  6 
inches  in  length.  These  we  bound  in  bundles  of  from 
300  to  500,  and  buried  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
remained  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  probably  about 
the  20th  May,  when  we  took  them  out  for  planting, 
and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  shoots  starting  on 
nearly  every  root.  We  dropped  these  so  as  to  lay 
horizontally  in  broad  drills,  opened  with  a  hoe,  the 
same  as  for  apple  or  pear  seed,  in  rich,  mellow,  well 
prepared ’soil,  and  covered  about  two  inches  deep. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  the  plants  began  to  make  their 
appearance — feeble  at  first,  but  gathering  strength 
with  their  growth  by  sending  out  numerous  side  bran¬ 
ches,  until  now  (Oct.  1st,)  many  of  them  are  of  good 
size  for  setting  out,  and  still  growing  very  fast. 

This  method  of  propagation  is  quite  likely  familiar 
to  many,  but  not  having  noticed  it  in  print,  I  have  re¬ 
mained  in  ignorance  on  the  subject,  although  I  have 
suspected  for  some  time  that  particular  persons  were 
increasing  their  stocks  in  some  way,  more  rapidly  than 
by  suckers. 

From  what  I  have  observed  of  the  manner  of  growth 
of  the  blackberry  plant,  I  conclude  that  good-3ized 
roots,  cut  up  and  treated  as  above,  are  about  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  grow,  if  used  with  care  in  regard  to  exposure 
to  sun,  wind  and  frost,  as  potatoes  or  quack  grass  even. 
E.  D.  Robinson.  Howletl  Hill ,  N.  Y. 


Shelter  for  Cattle  in  Autumn. 


Messrs.  Editors— Those  chilling  storms  and  fros*y 
nights  which  have  begun  once  more  to  visit  us,  have 
called  my  attention  to  an  error  practiced  by  manv  far¬ 
mers  in  leaving  a  portion  of  their  stock  to  lie  upon  the 
ground  at  night,  yarded  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  at  a  time  too 
when  the  heat  of  the  preceding  summer  has  induced 
such  a  habit  of  body  as  to  render  them  highly  sensitive 
to  the  first  approach  of  cold.  If  we  would  reason  from 
our  own  experience,  we  should  see  that  it  is  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  extreme  of  climate  to  another  which 


affects  them  most  seriously,  and  we  ought,  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  pay  a  special  attention  to  their  comfort  at  such 
times. 

Cows  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  at  night,  or  yarded  away  from  the  barn,  should 
now  be  furnished  at  night,  at  least  every  cold  and 
stormy  one,  with  shelter  and  a  dry  place  to  lie. 

Young  stock  should,  when  it  is  practicable,  be  simi¬ 
larly  provided  for,  although  many  farmers  think  they 
may  be  allowed  like  sheep,  to  find  their  shelter  where 
they  find  their  food  till  they  are  finally  brought  into 
winter  quarters. 

These  suggestions  are  not  urged  principally  upon 
the  score  of  humanity,  although  that  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  thrift 
and  value  of  animals  are  inseparably  connected  with 
their  bodily  comfort,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
them  are  increased  or  diminished  in  direct  proportion 
as  that  is  promoted  or  impaired.  J.  S.  C.  Lee,  Sept.  24. 


The  Teasel  is  a  large  biennial  plant,  4,  6  toSfeet  high, 
and  tbe  stem  and  ribs  are  covered  with  prickle?;  this 
stem  and  the  secondary  branches  are  terminated  by  Sow¬ 
er  heads,  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  covered 
thickly  with  strong,  hooked,  elastic  spines  ;  these  heads 
are  used  for  carding,  raising  or  laying  tbe  nap  so  as  to 
give  to  cloth  a  perfectly  smooth  finish,  tbe  elasticity  of 
tbe  spines  giving  way  before  the  cloth  ean  be  injured. 
A  variety  of  steel  carding  instraments  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  set  aside  the  Teasel,  but  all  of  tberar  bare 
proved  to  be  useless,  as  they  damage  the  clolb  isore  or 
less.  It  requires  from  1590  to  200(1  Teasels  to  dress  a 
piece  of  cloth.  A  factory  in  Rhode  Island  uses  2,000,- 
000  per  year. 

The  most  proper  soil  for  Teasels  is  a  deep,  dry  and 
strong  loam.  Plow  deep  in  April,  then  harrow  well. 
The  seed,  which  should  he  new  and  plump,  is  sown  in 
April  or  May,  in  rows. 2,  3  to  3|  feet  apart,  and  cover¬ 
ed  lightly.  Tbe  first  year  tbe  plants  should  be  well 
cleaned,  hoed  and  thinned  to  6  or  8  inches  in  tbe  row  ; 
after  tbe  second  hoeing  in  July,  another  crop,  such  as 
turnips,  carrots  or  beans,  can  be  sown  between,  and 
thus  yield  a  secondary  crop  without  extra  expense  or 
detriment  to  the  Teasel,  cleaning  those  crops  properly 
from  grass  and  weeds  ;  tbe  second1  year  stir  tbe  soil, 
weed  and  boe  well  until  the  plant  begins  to  shoot  up, 
when  it  can  be  earthed  up,  which  will  strengthen  it ; 
when  any  suckers  appear  they  should  be  pulled  up. 
Teasels  will  sometimes  flower  the  first  year  in  very  hot 
summers  ;  harvest  the  heads  ns  they  ripen,  and  should 
most  of  the  field  be  in  that  condition,  harvest  the  whole. 
If  the  main  head  is  suppressed,  the  other  beads  will 
enlarge  and  multiply. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  tbe  gathering  of  the  bead's 
begins  about  tbe  middle  of  July,  when  all  the  flowers 
have  fallen  off,  and  the  beads  assume  a  white  color. 
They  do  not  ripen  altogether,  and  the  harvesting  is 
generally  done  at  three  different  times,  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  ten  days.  The  ripe  heads  are  cut  off  with 
one  foot  or  six  inches  of  the  stem,  which  are  tied  up  by 
fifty,  when  they  are  carried  to  a  dry  shed  or  garret,  or 
dried  in  the  snn.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  them  in  the  wet  or  rain,  which  would  rot  the 
head  and  weaken  tbe  prickles  ;  the  beads  are  sorted 
in  two  or  three  different  sizes,  the  largest  commonly 
called  kings,  then  middles  and  scrubs  ;  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  packed  in  bales  containing  about  two  hundred 
parcels  of  fifty,  which  is  about  10,000  per  bale  Those 
kept  over  one  year  are  better  than  fresh  ones,  as  the 
spines  will  be  stronger.  To  obtain  seed,  a  few  of  the 
finest  stems  are  left  for  that  purpose. 

The  produce  of  Teasels  is  very  great,  as  each  plant 
will  produce  5  to  7  and  9  heads,  which  would  be  from 
140,000  to  200,000  per  acre  I  have  been  told  that 
about  thirty  years  ago,  an  Irish  gardener  near  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  raised  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  half 
an  acre  of  Teasels,  which  be  then  sold  for  $800,  but 
then  they  were  very  high  in  price.  The  price  varies; 
they  have  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $3  and  $5  per  thou¬ 
sand  ;  tbe  average  price  is  about  $3.  As  the  Teasels 
improve  by  keeping,  there  is  no  hurry  to  dispose  of 
them  ;  they  ean  be  kept  over  a  year  with  benefit.  F. 
A.  Nauts.  Hew-  York. 


IPaclcing.A.ppIes  in  IPIaster. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — I  tried  last  fall,  an  experiment  with 
great  success— not  new,  but  I  thinls  not  commonly  known 
— of  putting  down  apples  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Put  an  inch 
of  plaster  into  the  barrel— take  tbe  apples  fresh  from  the 
tree — set  them  on  the  plaster  so  that  they  will  not  touch 
each  other  or  the  barrel,  then  sift  on  more  plaster  be¬ 
tween  and  on  them,  deep  enough  to  form  a  new  layer,  and 
so  on  till  the  barrel  is  full.  I  found  them  on  opening  the 
first  of  May,  as  fresh  and  sound  and  firm  as  when  picked 
from  the  trees.  J.  S.  Gbennell. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


German  Agriculture. 

■  Extract  fivwn  a.  letter  to  th©  Editors  of  the  "Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  and  the  "Cultivator,  from  the  Author  of  “  Peas. 

ant  la  fe  in  Germany  f 

We  have  perhaps  a  hundred  times  alloded  to  the 
marvelous  thought  and  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
these  little  patches  of  ground,  where  a  few  acres  must 
be  made  to  support  a  family,  and  we  never  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  amount  they  will  exact  from  a  little 
piece  elf  earth,  but  at  the  closeness  of  their  calcula- 
j  tions,  telling  to  a  farthing’s  worth  how  many  human 
beings  and  animals  can  be  fed  by  the  produce  of  a  few 
square  rods.  What  a  waste  of  land  there  still  is  in 
what  are  called  the  overpopulated  portions  of  America. 
What  a  capital  would  a  few  Flemish,  or  German,  or 
Swiss  peasants  make  out  of  the  strips  and  corners  all 
over  the  Eastern  States  which  are  entirely  unappro¬ 
priated. 

On  a  farm  of  six  or  ten  acres,  there  will  be  neither 
plow,  horse,  nor  cart;  the  substitutes  for  these  being 
spade,  fork  and  wheelbarrow,  and  all  the  labor  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  family.  They  reckon  that  a  family  of 
five,  a  man,  wife  and  three  children,  require  thirty- 
nine  bushels  of  grain,  forty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes, 
a  fat  bog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one  oow.  An 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  will  produce  the  grain  and 
potatoes,  and  allow  some  corn  to  finish  the  fattening  of 
the  hog,  which  has  the  extra  buttermilk;  another  acre 
in  clover,  carrots  and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stub¬ 
ble  turnips,  will  more  than  feed  the  cow.  Consequent¬ 
ly  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land  are  sufficient  to  feed 
this  family,  and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and  a 
half  may  be  sold  towards  paying  the  purchase  money, 
wear  and  tear  of  implements,  extra  manure,  and  cloths 
of  the  family.  Upon  three  acres  are  grown  hemp  and 
flax,  and  considered  the  most  profitable  of  all;  and  if 
they  can  have  a  seventh  acre,  they  can  keep  a  second 
cow,  and  sell  what  it  produces.  The  daily  food  of  such 
a  family  is  buttermilk,  potatoes,  and  brown  or  black 
bread.  On  Sundays  alone,  and  in  harvest  time,  do 
they  indulge  in  meat.  They  can  tell  to  a  kreutzer 
how  much  they  spend  every  day  and  on  every  meal, 
ai?d  are  sure  to  do  more  than  make  the  ends  of  the 
year  meet.  They  are  not  so  intelligent  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  as  American  farmers,  but  in  minute  attention  to 
the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  management  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  manures,  in  the  judicious  succession  of 
crops,  and  especially  in  the  economy  of  land,  so  that 
any  part  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  production, 
they  have  been  wiser  for  centuries,  and  wiser  than 
those  who  live  where  land  is  cheap  and  abundant  will 
ever  become.  Whan  they  have  so  multiplied  that 
there  is  no  other  spot  for  them  to  till,  I  am  sure  they 
will  convert  the  desert  of  Sahara  into  a  fruitful  field.  It 
is  not  more  truly  a  sandy  plain  than  the  wastes  they 
till.  Where  there  is  nothing  but  deep  dry  sand,  they 
first  sow  broom-,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  grow 
without  a  particle  of  manure,  on  an  utterly  barren 
soil.  The  third  year  it  is  fit  to  cut,  and  the  faggots 
they  sell  to  the  bakers. 

The  leaves  that  have  fallen  have  enriched  the  soil  a 
little,  and  the  roots  have  woven  it  together  so  that  it 
has  a  consistency.  After  this  rye  and  even  buckwheat 
will  grow  without  more  manuring.  Now  he  will  be 
able  to  commence  a  series  of  crops,  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  grow  clover  and  potatoes  he  can  can  keep  cows, 
and  has  transferred  a  sand  heap  into  a  pretty  farm. 
But  before  the  broom  was  planted,  the  patch  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  and  where  the  land  is  so  situated 
that  no  other  means  of  irrigation  are  possible  or  with¬ 
in  their  tneaDS,  it  is  done  by  a  series  of  troughs,  which 

CIS  are  nothing  more  than  trees  roughly  scooped  out  which 

(4\  are  laid  for  fifty  miles,  with  branches  in  every  direction, 
to  accommodate  different  farmers.  The  labor  seems  in-  i 


credible,  but  occupies  the  hours  which  they  can  devote 
to  nothing  eke,  and  is  performed  cheerfully,  though 
the  reward  is  years  in  smiling  upon  their  efforts.  These 
troughs  bring  the  water,  but  the  land  receives  it  at 
their  hands  in  the  same  way  as  the  bleechers  water 
the  doth. 

In  large  fields  of  cabbages,  turnips,  or  cauliflowers, 
the  whole  looks  like  a  garden — not  a  stone  or  weed  to 
be  seen,  and  in  fields  of  grain,  on  the  borders  or  through 
the  center,  where  the  path  must  go,  every  stem  is  care¬ 
fully  secured  to  stakes  or  dry  branches  of  trees,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  injured  in  passing.  Plants  are  not  in 
hills,  but  in  hollows,  into  which  manure  is  put,  and 
water,  every  day  that  it  does  not  rain. 


High  Feeding— Benovation  of  Exhausted  Lands- 

By  “exhausted  lands”  we  mean  those  which  do  not 
produce  full  crops  of  grain  and  grass,  such  as  were 
grown  when  they  were  first  brought  under  cultivation. 
“  Manure,”  says  John  Johnston,  in  a  letter  to  tho 
Secretary  of  our  State  Ag.  Society  last  winter,  “  Manure 
is  the  one  thing  needful,  after  underdraining,  for  mak¬ 
ing  profitable  farming.  High  feeding  would  make 
higher  manuring,  by  both  making  a  larger  quantity 
and  a  much  better  quality.  If  I  had  all  the  officers  of 
your  Society  here,  I  do  think  I  could  make  them  strong 
in  the  faith  that  it  pays,  thoroughly  to  feed  young  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  so  that  they  are  worth  more  at  two  years 
than  an  immense  majority  of  the  cattle  in  this  State  are 
worth  at  four  years  old.  I  can  show  any  man  that  is 
open  to  convietion,  proof  positive,  both  in  my  own  stock 
and  one  of  my  neighbors.”  Mr.  J.  adds: 

“  It  is  higher  feeding  and  higher  manuring  that  is  to 
renovate  our  exhausted  lands  of  Western  New-York. 
It  was  over-cropping  and  no  manuring  that  exhausted 
them,  and  a  contrary  course  will  again  renovate  ;  but  it 
will  take  time  to  do  it— yet  if  every  one  would  make  a 
beginning  it  would  soon  be  done — one  would  stimulate 
another  to  action.  If  you  were  to  offer  premiums  for 
the  stock  wintered  in  the  best  condition,  the  farm  and 
stock  to  be  viewed  in  April,  it  might  do  much  good.  I 
don’t  mean  that  breeding  stock  would  be  kept  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  butcher,  but  in  a  good  thriving  state,  such 
as  they  are  generally  kept  in  good  pastures;  but  all 
stock  that  is  intended  for  the  butcher’s  market,  whether 
in  one  or  two  years,  ought  to  be  kept  fat  all  the  time 
from  three  weeks  old  until  they  go  to  market.” 

That  the  course  advised  would  enrich  our  farms  more 
rapidly  than  any  other,  no  farmer  of  experience  can 
doubt.  We  must  feed  out  our  coarse  grains  upon  the 
farm,  if  we  would  make  them  productive;  it  will  not 
answer  to  starve  our  stock  that  we  may  have  a  little 
more  corn,  oats,  and  barley  to  sell — we  starve  our  land 
thereby,  and  reduce  our  means  of  making  good  and 
profitable  crops  from  our  farms.  We  copy  the  above 
extract  as  a  seasonable  reminder  on  the  subject,  and 
hope  it  may  be  generally  heeded. 

Yellows  in  Peach  Trees. 


Eds.  Country  Gentleman— I  notice  in  your  piper 
of  the  13th  Oct.,  a  query  from  “A  Subscriber”  in 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  what  a£ 
called  “Yellows”  in  peach  trees— to  which  you  reply, 
“its  original  cause  is  unknown.” 

I  think  the  cause  is  a  want  of  iron  in  the  soil— but 
whatever  the  theoretical  cause  may  be,  if  “  A  Sub¬ 
scriber”  will  carefully  remove  the  earth  from  the 
roots  of  a  tree  having  the  yellows,  and  pour  on  them 
half  a  peck  of  iron  scales  gathered  around  a  black¬ 
smith’s  anvil,  and  then  pour  a  pailful  of  water  on  the 
scales  and  replace  the  earth,  he  will  cure  the  disease 
L.  V.  Bierce.  Akron ,  Ohio. 
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IVLaryTand  State  Fair. 

Frederick,  Md.,  October  27,  7859. 

Editors  Co.  Gent. — I  arrived  here  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  found  the  Maryland  State  Fair  open,  with  a 
fine  exhibition,  equal  I  think  to  those  I  have  previous¬ 
ly  attended  at  Baltimore.  The  attendance  of  people 
was  as  large  as  at  the  fairs  held  at  Baltimore.  Frede¬ 
rick  is  a  very  fine  old  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  as  fine  a  farming  district  as  can 
probably  be  found  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  decidedly  the 
finest  portion  of  Maryland,  and  the  history  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  shows  it  to  be  one  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  evidently  well  farmed.  Farms  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  selling  when  offered  at  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  The  show 
grounds  adjoin  the  town,  occupying  the  grounds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  old  U.  S.  Barracks  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
where  the  Hessian  soldiers  were  confined.  The  barracks 
are  in  good  order,  and  a  portion  of  them  used  by  the 
State  as  store-houses  for  arms,  Ac.  About  15  acres  aro 
included  within  the  enclosure.  There  is  a  very  fair 
exhibition  of  stock.  Mr.  McHenry’s  and  Mr.  Bowie’s 
Devons,  Mr.  Merryman’s  Herefords,  Mr.  McHenry’s 
Alderneys,  and  some  Short-Horns,  grades,  and  working 
cattle,  fully  equal  to  former  shows.  A  very  respectable 
show  of  horses — among  them  the  Cleveland  Bay  stal¬ 
lion  of  Dr.  Wools  of  Virginia,  selected  by  Sanford 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  and  which  does 
great  credit  to  his  judgment.  He  was  very  much  ad¬ 
mired,  and  I  was  gratified  to  be  one  of  the  committee 
to  award  the  blue  ribbon,  which  I  wish  might  ever  be 
as  worthily  bestowed. 

The  show  of  sheep  and  swine  was  very  good,  and 
some  very  choice  ones  in  each  of  these  classes.  The 
implement  show  was  a  very  good  one — not  as  extensive 
as  at  some  former  shows,  but  of  excellent  quality.  The 
other  departments  were  very  fairly  represented,  and 
the  fair  may  be  considered  a  decided  success,  and  must 
be  gratifying  to  President  Merryman  and  his  associates. 
The  excitement  at  Harper’s  Ferry  has  diminished  the 
attendance  somewhat,  that  place  being  but  a  few  miles 
distant ;  but  I  think  from  the  attendance  yesterday  and 
the  appearances  for  to-day,  that  the  receipts  will  be 
satisfactory. 

I  met  hero  John  Jones  of  Delaware,  who  as  ever, 
was  ready  for  work— being  engaged  on  several  import¬ 
ant  committees — Mr.  W.  H.  Sotham,  and  Mr.  Granger 
of  Saratoga,  of  our  State.  I  met  many  Maryland  gen¬ 
tlemen,  among  others,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mdlenry,  0.  Bowie, 
Col.  Kimmill,  Mr.  Sands  Mr.  Worthington,  Col.  Carroll, 
Mr.  Goldsborough,  and  the  President.  Mr.  Merryman, 
who  was  attentive  as  usual  not  only  to  the  duties  of  the 
fair  itself,  but  also  to  gentlemen  from  a  distance,  who 
were  properly  cared  for. 

The  herds  of  Cattle  were  judged  yesterday.  Mr. 
Oden  Bowie  took  the  prize  on  the  Devon  herd,  beating 
Mr  McHenry’s  Chicago  United  States  Prize  Cattle, 
which  the  Marylanders  consider  a  great  triumph — 
Maryland  at  Chicago  beat  the  Union,  and  now  a  Mary¬ 
land  herd  not  exhibited  at  Chicago,  beats  the  prize 
herd ;  some  who  were  at  Chicago  I  •  heard  suggest, 
that  possibly  under  other  auspices,  a  different  award 
might  have  been  made — but  one  thing  is  certain,  both 
herds  were  very  fine  indeed. 

The  Alderney  and  Ayrshire  herd  premiums  were 
awarded  to  R.  and  J.  H.  McHenry  ;  Mr.  Merryman, 
the  Herefords;  and  Short-IIorns  to  John  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Howard  McHenry’s  prize  working  oxen  were  first- 
rate,  and  hard  to  beat  any  where. 

Mr.  McHenry’s  South-Down  Sheep  were  very  fine, 
and  received  the  first  prizes.  A  trial  of  speed  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  not  of  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  speed  as  to  have  distanced  the  noted  trotters,  but 
yet  quite  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  fanners  that  some 
good  roadsters  were  exhibited  before  them. 


On  the  return  of  the  Excursion  train  from  Frederick 
yesterday  afternoon,  to  Baltimore,  the  pickpockets  did 
a  paying  business,  while  the  passengers  were  crowding 
in.  In  the  car  in  which  I  was,  two  gentlemen  who 
were  in  company  with  me  were  relieved  of  about  $250, 
another  of  $60,  and  in  the  adjoining  eaT  another  of 
$180,  and  so  on— and  the  marauders  escaped.  It  is 
hoped  the  good  people  of  Frederick  may  have  arrested 
some  of  them. 

I  was  very  much  gratified  with  the  Fair — it  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  progress — and  the  intelligent  farmers,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  there  examining  with  much  inte¬ 
rest  the  various  departments  of  the  exhibition,  showed 
that  this  effort  of  the  Society  was  appreciated  and 
would  result  in  good. 

The  weather  was  quite  chilly  yesterday,  and  last  eve¬ 
ning  a  cold  rain  storm  set  io — but  all  is  fair  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  the  day  will  be  a  successful  one. 

The  reception  always  extended  to  visitors  from  the 
North  is  ever  most  cordial,  and  I  very  much  regret  that 
I  could  not  accept  several  pressing  invitations  to  visit 
gentlemen  at  their  farms  and  plantations.  Farming  is 
evidently  decidedly  advancing  in  Maryland,  and  I  ha  ve 
rarely  met  gentlemen  more  intelligently  engaged  in 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  agriculture,  than  those 
I  have  met  here.  May  the  good  work  go  on  until  our 
whole  country  is  redeemed,  and  made  to  be  what  it 
should  be  under  a  good  system  of  farm  culture. 

I  was  glad  often  to  bear  onr  friend  John  Johnston 
spoken  of  as  having  done  great  good  by  his  example, 
and  by  his  writings  to  the  fanners,  giving  his  practical 
experience,  which  many  I  am  certain  are  considering 
with  great  interest,  and  preparing  to  follow  as  far  as 
their  circumstances  will  permit,  j. 


Pitting  Cabbage. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — As  the  time  of  year  is  upon  us  for 
burying  cabbage,  I  herewith  send  yon  my  plan.  Com¬ 
mencing  on  one  side  of  the  patch,  I  pull  np  the  second 
row,  and  set  it  along  side  the  first ;  I  then  take  the  plow 
and  run  two  light  furrows,  the  same  as  finishing  a  land, 
but  not  quite  so  deep  ;  then  1  pnt  a  light  layer  of  long 
straw,  lengthwise,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow' ;  then  I 
begin  at  one  end,  Bet  one  row— that  is,  I  set  one  row  on 
the  straw  as  closo  as  I  can  pack  them  together,  inverted. 
I  then  take  the  plow  and  run  two  furrows  on  each  side 
of  the  row  :  the  first  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row  I 
run  with  two  horses,  and  plow  as  close  to  the  row  as  I 
can  turn  a  heavy  furrow,  which  covers  the  row  all  under 
except  the  roots,  and  the  second  furrow  on  each  side  I 
run  fight,  and  throw  part  with  a  shovel  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  to  make  it  sharp,  which  completes  the  row.  iVe 
have  marketed  cabbage  in  April,  perfectly  sound,  except 
the  outside  leaves,  managed  in  the  above  manner  ;  but 
the  cabbage  must  be  dry  and  the  ground  in  good  working 
order  when  put  up.  Market  Gardener.  Pittsburgh. 

IVXillt  without  Jinttei-— gV  Remedy. 

A  French  agriculturist  mentions  cases  of  cows  whose 
milk,  otherwise  of  good  quality,  lacked  the  bntter-form- 
ingpower,  even  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  if  mixed  with 
the  milk  of  several  other  cows,  the  product  of  butter 
would  be  very  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  Such,  to 
some  extent,  we  have  known  to  be  the  case.  The  writer 
above  mentioned,  says  that  cows  usually  giving  milk  rich 
in  butter,  sometimes,  though  well  kept, yield  inferior  milk, 
and  that  he  has  found  the  following  a  successful  remedy: 
It  consists  in  giving  the  animal  two  ounces  of  the  sul- 
pliuret  of  antimony,  with  three  ounces  of  coriander  seeds, 
powdered  and  well  mixed.  This  is  to  be  given  as  a  soft 
bolus,  and  followed  by  a  draught  composed  of  half  a  pint 
of  vinegar,  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  handfull  of  common 
salt,  for  three  successive  mornings,  on  an  empty  stomach. 
A  single  dose  is  usually  followed  by  an  improvement  in 
butter,  gradual  but  permanent  in  results. 

Ham  for  Stammer  TT»e. 

Cut  in  slices  ready  to  fry,  pack  snugly  in  stone  jars,  and 
cover  with  lard  barely  warm  enough  to  run.  Of  course, 
as  the  meat  is  used,  the  layers  remaining  must  be  kept 
covered. 
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Wintering  Farm  Stock — Horses. 

Trie  care  of  his  domestic  animals  is  among  the  first 
in  importance  and  continuity  of  the  winter  labors  of  the 
farmer.  He  must  be  “on  hand,”  early  and  late,  in  the 
stable  and  stock-yard — horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry 
took  to  him  for  food  and  protection.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  wanner  season  is  employed  in  preparing 
their  winter  sustenance  —  iu  cultivating  and  harvesting 
a  supply  of  food  against  the  inclemency  of  winter.  The 
one  is  a  season  of  ingathering;  the  other,  of  scattering 
abroad; — youthful  Summer  hoards,  that  aged  Winter 
may  consume,  and  it  is  thus  in  all  the  varied  concerns 
of  life,  if  wisely  ordered.  The  latter  season  Ls  now 
upon  the  fanner — the  supply  gathered  with  so  much 
care  and  labor,  must  now  be  given  out  to  his  dependants, 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  as  their  neces¬ 
sities  require.  A  wise  economy  ia  the  care  of  stock  is 
of  the  first  importance,  for  the  thrift  of  the  animal  and 
its  consequent  profits  are  best  studied  when  its  comfort 
is  cared  for  by  a  just  attention  to  every  want,  in  a  time¬ 
ly,  liberal,  and  yet  not  wasteful  manner. 

We  propose  to  offer  hints  bearing  on  this  subject — 
timely  hints — reminders  of  the  neglectful — instructors 
of  the  iguoraut,  (but  how  few  there  are  who  do  not  know 
far  better  tka®  they  do  for  their  stocky  and  shall  com¬ 
mence  with  that  usually  first  brought  to  the  bam — the 
horse. 

The  horse  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  servantsof  the 
farmer.  His  health  and  comfort,  and  consequent  abil¬ 
ity  to  labor,  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Good 
stables,  warm,  but  light  and  well  ventilated,  go  far  to 
promote  this  end.  Proper  care  and  cleanliness,  and 
regularity  in  feeding,  are  also  necessary.  Hay  andoats 
are  the  best  aad  most  readily  available  food  of  the 
fcorse,  and  are  mainly  depended  upon  for  this  purpose. 
Other  grains  and  fodder,  also  roots  and  fruit,  may  some¬ 
times  be  employed  to  advantage.  Straw,  cut  or  chopped, 
and  meal  of  rye,  cam  or  barley,  or  a  mixture  of  these, 
wet  and  mixed  with  the  straw,  are  frequently  used  with 
fair  results.  They  furnish  a  cheaper  food  for  horses 
when  hay  is  very  costly,  in  proportion  to  grains,  as  is 
sometimes  the  ease.  Carrots  are  the  best  roots  for  horse 
feed,  aasi  are  thought  to  be  of  great  service  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  health  and  keeping  up  the  appetite.  Potatoes 
and  turnips  are  sometimes  used,  but  they  should  first  be 
cooked,  and  then  tend  to  fatten  rather  than  to  strength¬ 
en  a  horse.  Apples  are  readily  eaten,  and  those  who 
have  given  tlneni  to  their  horses  speak  favorably  of 
their  effects. 

As  a  steady  food  for  tire  horse,  hay  and  oats  are  the 
beet,  unless  particular  care  with  other  foods  is  given  to 
their  feeding  and  management  by  one  skilled  in  the 
business.  To  those  who  employ  hay  and  oats,  we  would 
eoaameud  an  occasional  change  from  oats  to  carrots,  ap¬ 
ples,  ete.,  as  such  will  be  relished  by  the  animal,  and 
promote  his  health  and  power  to  labor.  Instead  of 
grain  twiee  or  three  times  a  day,  give  one  feeding  of 
them,  and  try  sometimes  a  feed  of  cut  hay  or  straw  and 
meal,  for  animals  like  to  change  from  one  kind  of  food 
to  another  as  well  as  human  beings. 

Regularity  in  the  hours  of  labor,  of  feeding  and  rest, 
are  always  desirable.  Plenty  of  pure  water  should  be 
supplied  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  it  would  be  of  service 
to  the  horse  could  it  be  brought  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  merely  below  the  freezing  point.  When  brought 
in  from  work,  warm  with  exertion,  the  horse  should  be 


rubbed  down  and  then  blanketed ;  but  we  would  not 
blanket  a  horse  in  a  good  stable,  as  a  general  rule,  ex¬ 
cept  in  extremely  cold  weather.  When  standing  out 
of  doors  while  in  harness,  horses  should  be  blanketed, 
and  given  a  place  sheltered  from  the  wind,  if  possibl  e; 
many  horses  are  ruined  from  negligence  in  this  respect. 

In  the  care  of  horses,  a  few  farther  points  may  be 
hinted  upon.  A  sharp-toothed  curry  couib  is  the  dread 
of  a  fine-skinned  horse,  and  the  brush  and  straw  wisp 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  much  better,  if  used  as 
frequently  .as  they  should  be.  Mud  should  never  be 
suffered  to  dry  upon  the  legs  of  a  horse ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  half  the  swelled  legs,  scratches,  a hd  other  affections 
of  the  feet,  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  Want  of  air, 
light  and  cleanliness;  poor  hay  and  insufficient  or  indi¬ 
gestible  food,  are  all  fruitful  sources  of  disease— and  a 
proper  attention  to  these  points  will  be  of  far  greater 
service  in  restoring  and  keeping  up  health  and  vigor, 
than  the  thousand  and  one  medical  nostrums  so  often 
relied  upon.  Proportion  the  food,  in  amount  and  char¬ 
acter,  to  the  nature  of  the  service  required,  and  your 
team  will  not  fail  you,  but  will  keep  in  uniform  order, 
and  be  ready  in  the  spring  for  the  steady  work  then 
called  for,  and  so  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer. 

These  hints  are  intended  to  apply  mainly  to  working 
horses— to  those  kept  upon  the  farm  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  same.  Colts  and  horses  not  in  use,  will 
not  require  the  same  amount  of  care,  but  their  comfort 
and  thrift  should  receive  careful  attention,  as  their 
future  value  depends  largely  upon  the  foundation  now 
laid. 


TPea.-'V'iiae  Clover. 

Messrs.  Ens. — In  the  Co.  Cent,  of  13th  of  Oct.,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Lawton  inquires  where  he  can  get  the  seed  of 
the  pea-vine  clover,  and  at  what  price  per  pound,  and 
wishes  some  one  would  answer  through  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

For  his  information  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  presume 
he  can  obtain  it  of  Charles  H.  Bartlett  of  Free- 
inont,  Ill.  His  post-office  address  is  Diamond  Lake, 
Lake  county,  Illinois. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  forwarded  to  me  a  bushel 
of  the  true  mammoth  or  northern  variety  of  clover 
seed,  a  portion  of  which  was  sown  with  spring  wheat, 
as  also  with  oats.  Tn  1858  it  produced  an  enormous 
crop,  as  it  did  again  the  past  season.  Early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  I  forwarded  to  the  publisher  of  the  Boston  Culti¬ 
vator,  a  sample  of  this  clover,  which  measured  over  five 
feet  in  length. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  some  one  inquired  through 
the  Co.  Gent.,  where  he  could  obtain  this  variety  of  clover 
seed.  Through  the  columns  of  the  same  paper,  I  re¬ 
ferred  him  to  C.  II.  B.  Last  winter  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  my  notice  of 
his  clover  seed,  he  hud  received  scores  of  letters  in 
reference  to  it,  and  readily  disposed  of  his  whole  crop, 
(50  bushels,)  samples  of  which  had  gone  into  nearly 
half  the  States  of  the  Union.  He  sold  it  at  seven  dol¬ 
lars  per  bushel,  bagged  and  delivered  in  Chicago.  L. 
Bartlett.  Warner,  N.  II. 


Grapes  in  Chickens. 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  says  that  be  has 
found  by  accident,  that  “dough  raised  -with  milk  rising 
is  a  sure  and  safe  remedy  for  gapes  in  chickens,  fed  whilo 
fermenting,  but  while  still  sweet.”  He  has  tried  it  for  six 
years,  but  says  that  where  he  seasons  the  feed  of  his 
chickens  with  salt,  as  for  cooking,  they  never  have  the 
gapes. 
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Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — It  may  be  entirely  out  of  season 
now  to  give  either  my  own  practice  or  that  of  my 
neighbors  in  cultivating  this  important  cereal,  but  as 
the  modes  and  results  are  so  widely  different  1  am  con¬ 
strained  to  give  them.  My  neighbors  plow  about  four 
inches  deep  ;  I  do  eight  or  more.  We  plant  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  As  soon  as  their  corn  is  up  so  they  can 
follow  the  rows,  they  run  a  plow  through  it,  turning 
the  earth  from  the  young  plants,  and  in  a  week  or  so 
run  the  other  way,  tnrning  the  earth  as  at  first.  They 
then  throw  the  earth  back  to  the  corn,  and  this  time 
plow  four  furrows  in  a  row,  and  at  the  fourth  plowing 
four  furrows  more  earth  to  the  corn.  This  is  the  usual 
amount  of  cultivation,  though  some  give  two  furrows 
more  one  or  both  ways,  making  in  all  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  furrows  to  a  row  ;  and  as  they  plow  their  corn 
with  the  same  implement  they  do  the  field,  and  the 
same  depth,  they  prevent  its  roots  from  running  over 
the  ground,  and  by  throwing  the  earth  to  the  large 
plant  compel  it  to  put  out  brace  roots  as  long  as  they 
plow.  In  plowing  I  have  seen  the  root  wilt  down  as 
fast  as  they  went  through  the  field  in  the  process  of 
severing  the  roots,  almost  as  plainly  as  though  every 
plant  was  cut  off  just  below  the  surface,  yet  they  kept 
on  piling  the  earth  around  the  plant  which  must  form 
into  root  until  a  rain  comes,  which  running  down  the 
blade  and  stalk  wushes  the  earth  away,  and  a  new 
process  commences  of  turning  the  root  to  stalk  again. 

My  method  is  to  ha  ve  my  ground  in  as  good  a  con¬ 
dition  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  will  bear 
it  to  hoe  them  with  a  hand  hoe  and  earth  them  up 
slightly  ;  then  I  run  Sayre  and  Remington’s  horse  hoe 
once  through  each  row  ;  in  process  of  time  the  other 
way,  following  with  another  band  hoeing,  which  usual¬ 
ly  completes  the  cultivation.  If  the  earth  needs  more 
stirring  I  run  the  horse  hoe  through  the  third  time, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  run  deep. 

I  look  upon  this  implement  as  the  great  desideratum 
in  corn  culture  ;  Us  perfect  adaptability  to  run  the  re¬ 
quired  depth  and  width,  and  to  turn  the  furrow  to  or 
from  the  grain  as  desired,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  use  as 
a  double  shovel  plow,)  must  bring  it  into  great  favor 
wherever  it  is  introduced. 

I  am  under  great  obliga  tions  to  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  for  recommending  it  to  Us  readers  as  the  “  best” 
machine  in  use.  It  has  saved  me  more  dollars  this 
season  than  the  Co.  Gent,  will  cost  for  years  to  come. 
Now  for  tho  result — my  neighbors  have  got  a  good  crop 
of  weeds,  and  say  they  will  have  about  30  buibels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  though  seine  fields  I  have  seen  will 
not  yield  one-half  the  amount,  though  the  cockle  is  a 
splendid  crop.  I  hive  carefully  estimated  my  crop 
(from  a  small  portion  of  the  field,)  and  shall  have  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  my  grouud  is  clean 
and  free  of  all  weeds. 

One  word  more  about  deep  plowing.  A  neighbor 
plowed  his  tobacco  ground  about  3  or  4  inches  deep 
I  did  mine,  on  similar  ground,  as  near  to  10  inches  as 
I  could.  His  tobacco  wilted  day  after  day  before  the 
sun,  while  mine  was  as  fresh  at  noon  as  at  sunrise,  and 
now  our  crops  are  in  proportion  to  the  plowing  F.  J. 
.  W.  D.  Bourbon ,  Missouri ,  Oct.  1859. 


Iowa  State  As.  Society.— We  are  indebted  to  Wm. 
Allen,  Esq.,  Davenport,  for  a  copy  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Iowa  State  Ag.  Society,  for  1858,  by  J. 
H.  Wallace,  Sec’y  of  the  Society.  It  embraces  the 
doings  of  the  State  and  County  Societies,  several  Prize 
Essays,  and  a  Register  of  Short- Horn  Cattle  owned  in 
Iowa,  intended  as  the  first  part  of  the  Iowa  Short-Horn 
Herd  Book,  to  be  continued  in  the  future  Reports  of  the 
Society. 


Top-Dressing  Grass  Land- 

As  this  subject  has  attracted  considerable  attention  of 
late,  we  need  make  no  apology  for  oar  frequent  refe¬ 
rence  to  it,  especially  whem  we  can  present  fresh  facts 
and  long  experience,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  giving  the  result 
of  twenty  years  attention  to  the  practice,  says  that  on 
“  natural  mowing,”  or  the  moist  meadows  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  the  best  way  is  to  apply  fine  manure  in 
October  and  November,  at  tho  rate  of  from  tes  to  twelve 
loads  per  acre  -T  and  better  results  follow  when  it  is 
spread  immediately.  “Tn.  this  way  it  works  down 
among  the  root3  of  the  grass,  and  is  in  a  situation  to 
cause  it  to  start  early  and  grow  rapidly  in  the  spring.” 
Applied  thus  eyery  second  year,  his  meadows  have 
given  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  as  the  first  crop,  and  if 
not  fed  off,  one  ton  as  the  second. 

The  top-dressing  which  prejudices  farmers  against 
this  mode  of  applying  manure,  is  usually  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Green  manure  is  taken  in  tire  spring  from  the 
yard,  and  spread  upon  the  meadows.  uIt  dries  up  and 
is  in  a  condition  to  be  gathered  in  hay-time  with  the 
horse-rake,  and  carried  into  tho  barn  in  dried  lumps 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  an  increased  crop  of  hay.” 
Whenever  applied,  the  manure  should  be  fine,  and  it  is 
universally  conceded  that  autumn  is  the  most  favorable 
time  for  the  application.  If  the  land  can  be  irrigated 
a  much  greater  result  will  be  produced. 


Experiment  with  Potatoes. 

Eds.  Co.  Gent. — Last  spring  I  advised  a  number  of 
our  farmers  to  try  growing  potatoes  from  sprouts, 
from  a  single^eye  in  a  hill,  and  from  what  would  be 
considered  no  eyes.  One  gentleman  only  tried,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  Mr.  James  F.  Adams,  who,  like  myself,  is 
fond  of  all  new  experiments.  He  selected  three  pota¬ 
toes,  pared  them,  and  planted  a  single  eye  in  a  liill. 
From  one  hill  he  dug  for  exhibition  at  our  fair,  32 
good-sized  potatoes,  medium  and  large.  We  then 
pared  a  second  time  the  meat  of  the  potato,  and  cut 
pieces  immediately  under  each  eye,  and  planted  one  in 
a  hill,  and  from  one  hill  dug  as  before,  and  obtained  16 
fair-sized  potatoes.  Perhaps  this  may  not  be  new  to 
your  readers,  but  was  to  us  here.  The  yield  was  large 
per  hill,  no  matter  now  planted,  and  is  a  great  saving 
of  seed  and  worthy  of  further  trials.  The  ground  where 
the  first  was  planted,  was  richer  than  the  other.  Isaac 
Dillon.  Zanesville,  0. 

Host  Grasses  for  Dairy  Farms. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  State  Ag.  Society, 
to  the  competitors  for  premiums  olh  dairy  farms,  “  What 
kinds  of  grass  are  best  adapted  to  lands  used  for  dairy 
purposes?’  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Lewis  Co.,  (owner  of  first 
premium  farm,) replies  :  “Timothy  and  red  and  white 
clover  are  best  for  dairying  ;  for  hay,  I  cut  my  grass  as 
soon  as  out  of  the  blow.”  Mr.  Standring  answers,  '■‘Tim¬ 
othy  is  best.”  The  other  competitors  use  timothy  and 
clover,  but  express  no  opinion  upon  the  question  stated 
above.  Mr.  Clift,  of  Putnam  Co.,  has  considerable  per 
manent  grass  land,  originally  seeded  to  timothy  and  red 
clover,  on  which  “  red  top,  blue  grass  and  white  clover 
have  come  in  rpontaneously — and  the  mass  of  herbage 
now  presented  is  very  close  and  fine,  making  an  excellent 
quality  of  hay,  as  well  as  the  best  of  pasturage,  the  natural 
growth  being  esteemed  superior  for  feeding  either  cattle 
I  or  sheep,  or  for  keeping  the  former  for  dairy  purposes.” 
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Farmers’s  Conversational  Society. 

The  aim  and  end  of  all  societies  and  associations,  is 
that  their  united  efforts  may  be  put  forth  more  judi¬ 
ciously,  and  with  greater  earnestness,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  perfection  of  the  object  in  view.  With  the 
social  gatherings  of  farmers  in  country  villages  and 
rural  districts,  are  connected  many  advantages,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  the  familiar  and  generous 
principles  axe  brought  into  action ;  and  while  each 
aims  for  advancement  in  practical  farming,  they  also 
strive  for  each  other’s  usefulness  and  prosperity.  If  a 
doren  or  a  half  a  docen  neighbors  are  willing  to  as¬ 
semble  by  turne  at  each  other’s  homes— taking  with 
them  their  wives,  or  a  substitute — spend  the  evening 
in  conversation  upon  agricultural  topics,  in  which  the 
ladies  aaay  join  when  such  subjects  as  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese  is  talked  of— eating  some  choice 
fruit,  and  dispersing  to  their  own  homes  at  an  early 
hour — if  this  is  done,  I  do  not  see  that  a  constitution 
and  set  of  by-laws  could  any  better  govern  them  than 
their  own  mutual  agreement  and  -consent;  certainly 
the  less  display  and  form  there  is  to  the  society,  the 
better  will  be  the  results,  and  the  further  will  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  be  promoted.  But  if  it  is  necessary,  the 
more  simple  such  a  code  of  government,  the  better. 

The  inquiry  on  page  256  of  the  present  volume,  has 
suggested  these  thoughts,  and  I  therefore  copy  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  for  a  simple  form  of  consti¬ 
tution,  a  coda  which  has  for  several  years  governed  one 
of  the  most  active  and  hard-working  Farmers’  Clubs 
in  the  State.  It  is  presented  as  a  form,  not  as  a  model, 
asd  can  be  altered  or  amended  as  is  considered  best 
for  different  localities. 

PREAMBLE. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  and  for 
greater  advancement  in  a  correct  and  practical  under¬ 
standing  of  a  better  system  of  farming,  founded  upon 
experience  and  the  result  of  known  facts,  we  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  farm  ourselves  into  an  association,  to  be 
governed  by  this 

Constitutin’. 

Art.  I  — This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “  Farmer’s  Conversational  Club  of  - .” 

Art.  II. — The  officers  of  this  Club  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

Art.  III. — ItshaU  be  the  duty  of  the  several  officers 
to  perform  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  such  office. 

Art.  IV. — The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall 
have  the  general  superintendanee  of  the  business  of 
the  Society,  select  topics  for  conversation,  and  an¬ 
nounce  the  same  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Art.  V. — Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Soeiety  fey  signing  this  constitution,  and  complying 
with  all  needful  regulations  and  by-laws. 

By-Laws. 

1.  — No  member  of  this  Society  shall  occupy  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  any  one  time,  either  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  article  or  in  remarks,  before  the  meeting,  unless 
by  permission  of  the  members. 

2.  — Each  member  of  this  Society  shall  consider  him¬ 
self  under  obligation  to  do  his  own  part  towards  its 
maintenance  and  support. 

3  — Officers  shall  be  ehosen  annually  by  ballot,  or 
semi-annually  if  necessary,  and  shall  serve  until 
othe  rs  are  chosen  in  their  stead.” 

I  will  only  add,  that  farmers  should  Io6e  no  time  in 
forming  themselves  into  a  society  or  club  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  best  interests  and  truest  welfare,  to  be 
governed  by  the  above  or  any  other  constitution.  S. 
L.  B.  Brook  dale  Farm,  Maine. 


Apples  for  Milch  Cows. 

In  the  Cultivator  for  September,  1850,  was  given  a 
number  of  interesting  experiments  in  feeding  different 
animals  on  apples,  as  well  as  tables  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  several  different  varieties  of  this  fruit.  In 
regard  to  employing  them  as  food  for  milch  cows  it  was 
remarked:  “  A  peck  of  apples  per  day,  fed  to  a  cow, 
has  been  found  to  add  more  than  a  quart  to  the  daily 
quantity  of  milk,  besides  greatly  increasing  tho  rich¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  improving  the  condition  of  the  cow.” 
We  quote  this  remark  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  have 
plenty  of  apples  of  inferior  quality  for  market,  that 
they  may  not  think  them  worthless  save  for  cider¬ 
making.  A  further  quotation  from  another  source  may 
also  be  useful. 

There  is  a  great  prejudice,”  says  an  experienced 
New-England  dairyman,  (in  one  of  the  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Reports  or  Transactions,)  “existing  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers  against  feeding  apples  to  milch 
cows.  Apples,  they  say,  ‘dry  them  off.”  This  erro¬ 
neous  conclusion  is  the  result  of  mismanagement. 
Apples  fed  in  too  large  quantities  at  first,  operate  like  a 
surfeit  of  all  other  kinds  of  food,  which  produces  in¬ 
flammation,  and  thereby  decreases  the  quantity  of  milk. 
Four  quarts  a  day  for  a  cow  is  sufficient  to  begin  with. 
This  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  up  to  a 
bushel  per  day  for  each  cow,  with  profit.  By  way  of 
experiment  we  fed  five  cows  six  days,  with  a  mixture  of 
sweet  and  sour  apples,  a  peck  to  each,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing;  and  during  the  six  following  days  they  received 
an  allowance  of  three  quarts  of  meal  each  per  day ; 
and  tho  yield  of  butter  was  about  equal  in  both  cases.” 

Our  own  experience  in  feeding  cows  on  apples  has 
convinced  us  that  they  were  about  as  valuable  as  any 
of  the  roots  so  much  recommended  for  the  purpose. 
In  raising,  preserving,  and  feeding  out,  we  have  been 
far  the  most  successful  with  the  former.  Tyro. 


Ooolting;  the  -A.pple-3?ie  dVTelon. 

Eds.  Co. Gentleman — I  see  some  account  of  the  Apple- 
Pie  Melon,  with  an  inquiry  by  1C.  G.  W.,  Oct  20th,  as  to 
how  “  pies  and  preserves  are  made  from  them.”  Mr- 
Gardner  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Norris  of  Ohio,  and  several  oth. 
evs,  have  furnished  us  with  their  experience,  and  by  fol¬ 
lowing  their  directions  we  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
complete  counterfeit  apple-pie,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine. 

Cut  and  pare  as  you  would  pumpkins.  Stew  until 
thoroughly  done,  and  if  there  is  too  much  water  in  them, 
turn  them  into  something  to  drain,  and  when  dry  enough 
use  them  just  as  you  would  stewed  apples,  adding  sharp 
vinegar  or  tartaric  acid  to  give  the  tart. 

The  Apple-Pie  Melon  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  the  list,  of  vegetables  in  the  west,  that  has 
been  made  for  a  long  time,  as  they  grow  finely  and  pro¬ 
duce  wonderfully.  I  planted  fifty  seeds— thirty  came  up, 
aud  the  frost  on  the  4th  June  left  me  fifteen  vines.  About 
one  hundred  melons  set,  and  about  forty  of  them  were 
cut  short  by  the  frost  1st  Sept,  My  largest  one  weighed 
fifty  pounds,  and  one  of  my  neighbors  to  whom  I  gave 
seed,  raised  one  weighing  53  pounds.  They  are  made 
valuable  here  because  fruit  is  scarce — where  fruit  is 
plenty  they  must  be  of  less  value.  Saml.  M.  Dyer.  East 
Desmoines,  loica. 

Plum  I3  a  elding. 

Three  cups  of  bread  crumbs — 1  cup  of  flour — 1  of  brown 
sugar — 1  of  finely  chopped  suet— 1  of  chopped  raisins — 1 
of  milk— a  little  salt — 1  teaspoonful  of  soda— 2  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Boil  from  three  to  four  hours,  in  a  cloth  or  mould. 
Nancy.  ^ 

Pear  Culture. — The  Yates  Co.  Chronicle  states 
that  Mr.  T.  G.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  has  this  season 
sold,  from  one-third  of  an  acre  of  pears,  over  8500  worth 
i  of  fruit. 
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Plan  of  a  Farm-House. 


A  correspondent  asks  fortbe  plan  of  a  dwelling  which 
he  is  about  to  erect,  to  contain  a  parlor,  a  sitting  or 
dining  room,  library,  a  bed  room,  kitchen,  hall,  with  the 
usual  closets,  pantry,  Ac.,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  He 
he  has  searched  through  books  on  rural  and  domestic 
architecture,  but  does  not  meet  with  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  every  one  being  either  too  small  or  too  large,  or 
if  adapted  to  bis  wants,  their  cost  places  them  beyond 
his  reach.  He  remarks  :  “  The  library  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  placed  in  some  retired  comer  of  the  house,  con¬ 
venient  of  access  from  out-doors,  and  the  kitchen  and 
sitting  room.  The  plaD  which  best  suits  me,  is  ODe 
published  in  ‘Rural  Affairs,’  p.  133,  but  the  study  or 
library  is  not  in  a  sufficiently  retired  position.  Thfcre 
is  also  a  plan  in  Downing’s  Country  Houses,  p.  304, 
which,  if  made  smaller,  would  adapt  itself  well  to  my 
wants,  with  the  exception  that  I  cannot  heat  the  library 
with  a  furnace.” 

The  plan  mentioned  in  “Rural  Affairs,”  has  two 
objections.  The  kitchen  wing  is  too  wide  — making  a 
broad,  awkward  roof  to  adjoin  the  narrower  and  lighter 
roof  of  the  main  portion  of  the  dwelling.  The  kitchen 
being  flanked  with  other  rooms,  cannot  have  that  per¬ 
fect  light  and  ventilation  which  exists  with  opposite 
windows.  We  have  therefore  made  the  accompanying 
plan,  (Fig.  1,)  which  we  trust  will  suit  our  cwrespon- 
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dent,  and  perhaps  be  useful  to  others  of  our  readers. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  entrance  hall  gives  access 
to  every  room  on  the  main  floor,  except  the  bed-room ; 
that  the  pantry  is  accessible  to  both  kitchen  and  dining 
room, — to  the  latter  by  a  small  square  door  in  the  wall, 
opposite  a  broad  shelf  in  the  pantry ;  that  the  library 


opens,  both  into  the  hall,  and  by  an  entry  into  the 
kitchen,  and  oat  doors,  —  ami  is  also  easily  accessible  to 
the  dining  room  by  crossing  the  hall.  From  the  desired 
position  of  the  library,  we  infer  that  it  is  intended  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  office,  or  place  to  do  business, 
which  every  farmer  should  have,  if  be  does  not  wish  to 
make  bargains,  settle  with  hired  men,  <te.,  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  or  among  the  pots  and  kettles  of  the 
kitchen.  The  bed-room  may  be  made  larger,  by  redu¬ 
cing  the  width  and  increasing  the  length  of  the  pantry  ; 
and  the  suit  of  rooms  in  each  end  of  the  bouse  may  l>e 
reversed,  if  desired,  in  order  to  command  properly  tire 
prospect  from  the  windows.  ’  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  main  entrance  to  the  kitchen  is  oat  the  right  side  ; 
and  if  kitfrben  stairs  are  desirable,  they  may  be  placed 
on  the  line  of  the  “back  pantry.”  The  kitchen  room 
may  be  continued  on,  to  form  a  wood  house. 

The  second  floor  gives  four  spaeioms  bed-rooms,  and 
a  large  closet  may  Ire  made  at  the  back  end  of  the 
upper  hall.  If  the  house  is  built  story  and  a  half,  large 
closets  may  also  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  on  each  side,  next  the  eaves,  they  taking  away 
from  the  rooms  the  low  portion  next  the  roof.  The  per- 
pective  view  of  a  dwelling  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
to  which  this  plan  is  well  adapted,  is  built  in  the  bat¬ 
tened  style,  but  'is  equally  capable  of  execution  with 
stone  or  brick. 

As  suggested  by  onr  correspondent,  we  have  omitted: 
to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  as  he  can  thus 
adapt  the  size  of  each  to  his  wishes;  but  for  a  common 
farm  1  rouse,  costing  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  the 
dining  room  and  library  might  be  about  16  feet  square, 
the  library  1 1  by  16,  the  bed-room  II  feet  square,  and 
the  kitchen  (the  main  and  most  important  room  of  the 
whole  house,)  16  by  20  feet. 

W e  may  add,  that  if  the  mistress  wishes  to  be  easily 
accessible  at  all  times  to  the  kitchen,  in  order  to  super¬ 
intend  or  do  her  own  work,  a  door  way  may  be  made 
between  the  bedroom  and  the  kitchen,  if  the  latter  is 
built  a  little  nearer  to  Unit  end  of  the  house. 


Salt  fob  Stock. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator  says  :  My  practice  is  to  keep  salt  and  wood 
ashes  where  horses  ean  have  access  to  them  in  the 
stable.  I  also  keep  salt  in  boxes,  in  my  cattle  and 
sheep  sheds,  during  the  time  they  are  kept  up;  and  I 
make  salt  boxes  with  roofs  to  them,  to  stand  in  my 
sheep  pastures,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  for  the 
sheep  to  put  iD  their  heads.  I  mix  in  a  little  tar  and 
sulphur  with  the  salt  for  sheep,  deeming  the  mixture 
healthy  for  them.  My  conviction  is,  therefore,  that 
salt  should  be  put  where  stock  may  get  it  when  nature 
requires.  Hence  my  practice. 
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Foreign  Editorial  Correspondence. 

The  Three  Imperial  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

Grand-Jouan  is  one  of  the  three  .chief  Agricultural 
Schools  of  France.  Count  Kergorley,  whom  I  had 
seen  at  Paris,  was  good  enough  to  provide  me  with  a 
note  to  M.  Rikf-fel,  the  Director.  M.  R.  has  been 
engaged  here  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  I  under¬ 
stood,  in  the  amelioration  of  land  originally  almost  bar¬ 
ren,  but  which  he  has  at  length  brought  into  quite  a 
productive  condition.  lie  had  been  in  the  habit  per¬ 
haps  of  taking  pupils  before  his  establishment  began  to 
receive  governmental  support,  but  for  some  years  past 
the  institution  has  been,  like  Grignon  and  La  Saulsaie, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  “  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Public  Works.”  It  was  an  unfortunate 
day  for  my  visit,  for  much  of  the  stock  had  been  at  the 
show  at  Nantes  and  was  not  yet  returned,  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  himself  was  engaged  with  a  board  of  inspectors 
or  other  functionaries,  so  that  I  only  saw  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  deputed  however  a  very  gentlemanly  pupil, 
in  his  third  or  last  year  at  the  school,  to  show  and  tell 
me  all  he  could,  who  proved  an  obliging  guide,  and 
very  patient  with  my  bad  French  and  numerous  ques¬ 
tions.  Learning  that  I  came  from  America,  he  told 
me  that  there  was  a  “compatriot”  of  mine  at  the 
school,  and  suggested  that  it  might  help  matters  to  find 
him.  Of  course  I  assented  with  pleasure,  but  my  hopes 
were  all  put  to  an  end  when  my  fellow  American  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  a  Cuban  Spaniard,  who  knew  no  more  of 
English  than  I  did  of  Castilian. 

The  farm  of  Grand  Jouan,  embraced,  I  was  told,  four 
hundred  hectares,  or  a  thousand  acres  nearly,  and  there 
were  at  the  school  about  25  students  onty — sixty  being 
a  full  complement.  Only  boarding  students  are  receiv¬ 
ed  here,  or  at  either  of  the  other  imperial  schools.  To 
enter  one  must  be  either  French  by  birth,  or  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen,  and  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
government,  however,  occasionally  permits  foreigners 
to  enter,  reserving  the  right  of  designating  the  school 
they  shall  attend.  Any  one  desirous  of  entering  must 
equally  address  his  request  to  the  governmental  bureau 
of  Agriculture,  enclosing  his  certificate  or  register  of 
birth,  with  testimonials  from  the  mayor  of  his  place  of 
residence,  that  he  is  “  of  good  life  and  morals,”  and  from 
medical  authority  that  he  has  been  duly  vaccinated,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  satisfactory  bond  to  guarantee  the  regular 
advance  quarterly  payment  of  the  750  francs  (-3150)  per 
annum,  which  covers  the  whole  expense  of  the  school 
for  food,  room  rent  and  bedding,  medical  care,  fires, 
lights  and  washing.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  and  although  a  student  may  select  either 
of  the  three  schools  at  pleasure,  still,  unless  he  goes  to 
the  one  situated  in  the  same  district  in  which  he  resides, 
he  forfeits  his  right  to  obtain  either  of  the  scholarsjijps 
offered  to  competition.  After  obtaining  from  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture  authority  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  any  existing  vacancy  in  the  school  he  de¬ 
sires  to  enter,  he  must  undergo  an  examination  (unless 
already  possessing  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  science)  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  annually  nominated  by  government  to  com¬ 
mence  their  sessions  October  1.  At  this  date  the  pupil 
repairs  to  the  institution,  and  is  examined  in  arithmetic, 
comprising  all  the  rules  usually  embraced  in  our  more 
advanced  text  books,  in  goometry  equivalent  to  the  first 
four  books  of  Legendre,  in  physics  upon  the  general 
properties  of  bodies,  the  thermometer  and  barometer, 
and  in  a  French  exercise  calculated  to  show  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  orthography  and  grammar  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  number  of  new  admissions  being  limited, 


the  order  of  merit  upon  this  examination  is  recorded  and 
those  standing  first  have  the  first  vacancies  that  occur. 

At  the  end  of  three  years’  study,  those  who  finish  the 
course  creditably  receive  a  certificate,  and  I  understood 
that  those  who  rank  as  the  first  in  their  class,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  certain  privileges  for  two  years  in  the  public 
or  private  agricultural  schools  of  the  country.  Exam¬ 
inations  are  held  semi-annually  during  the  course,  and 
any  student  not  qualified  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  next  class,  is  excluded  from  further  at- 
tendence  at  any  of  the  three  institutions.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  is  both  theoretical  and  practical — the  former  com¬ 
prising  a  course,  1,  in  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  geology  as  applied  to  agriculture;  2,  in  rural  en¬ 
gineering  ;  3,  in  cultivation  ;  4,  in  agricultural  zootechny 
and  zoology  ;  5,  in  forest  culture  aud  botany  ;  6,  in  rural 
economy  and  legislation,  and  7,  in  practical  knowledge 
of  accounts.  The  practical  instruction,  the  importance 
of  which  is  justly  considered  very  great,  is  both  manual 
and  mental,  including  the  use  and  management  of  tools, 
instruments,  vehicles  and  machines;  the  direction  and 
execution  of  the  principal  operations  of  agriculture, 
plowing,  sowing,  haying,  harvesting  grain  and  roots,  the 
care  of  stock,  Ac.,  Ac.,  also  exercises  in  linear  drawing, 
in  surveying  and  mapping,  in  levelling,  in  computing 
solids,  gauging  liquids,  Ac.,  together  with  the  more  usual 
manipulations  in  the  laboratory,  such. ns  testing  marls, 
analysing  soils,  and  valuing  manures.  The  students 
are  charged  in  turn  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
details  of  cultivation,  of  which  they  should  render  a  re¬ 
port  ;  they  take  excursions  to  forward  their  agricultural 
or  botanical  studies,  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  forests 
and  geology  ;  their  instruction  is  promoted  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  demonstration  in  the  stud  and  in  the  stable,  as 
well  as  in  the  field.  The  course  as'thus  sketched  out,  is 
obligatory  upon  all,  and  not  a  matter  for  individual 
selection  and  preference.  A  part  of  August  and  the 
whole  of  September  compose  the  annual  vacation. 

This  general  course  is  the  same  at  the  three  Imperi¬ 
al  Schools  of  Grand  Jouan,  Grignon  and  La  Saulsaie. 
In  each  there  are  eighteen  scholarships,  distributed  ex¬ 
clusively  according  to  the  results  of  open  competition 
among  the  students  — nine  of  them,  however,  being  re¬ 
served  for  a  certain  class  of  the  pupils,  former  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  farm-schools,  who  on  the  completion  of  the 
apprenticeship  obtained  honorary  certificates  and  pass¬ 
ed  the  preliminary  examination  required  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  institutions,  and  who  enjoy  the  scholarships  they 
obtain  from  the  very  time  of  entering,  instead  of,  as  the 
others  do,  one-half  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  the 
whole  at  the  end  of  not  less  than  a  year. 

We  walked  about  the  farm,  looking  at  the  crops  and 
buildings.  The  wheat,  of  which  they  had  seventy  or 
seventy-five  acres,  was  looking  very  well ;  fifty  acres 
or  thereabouts  were  covered  with  the  profuse  yellow 
blooms  of  the  colza  or  rape  plant ;  there  were  eighty  or 
ninety  in  oats,  for  which  the  soil  was  particularly  kind, 
almost  invariably  yielding  well.  They  were  also  grow¬ 
ing  some  barley  and  rye.  There  were  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  or  two  hundred  acres  in  hay, — the  np- 
pearance  of  the  grass  being  rather  weedy,  1  thought  at 
the  time,  judging  from  the  profusion  of  flowers  scattered 
through  it,  although  from  inquiries  subsequently  made 
it  is  not  impossible  that  these  were  visitors  on  invitation 
or  at  least  on  sufferance,  instead  of  being  intruders  as  I 
supposed.  There  was  a  considerable  area  devoted  to 
experimental  plots,  where  all  sorts  of  new  seeds  and  va¬ 
rieties  were  being  tested.  About  forty-three  bushels  per 
acre,  as  nearly  ns  I  can  compute,  was  stated  to  me  as  a 
maximum  yield  of  wheat;  while  the  average  one  year 
with  another  was  about  twenty-three.  The  yield  in  1858 
had  averaged  22  hectolitres  per  hectare  for  the  whole 
area  in  wheat,  i.  «.  about  25  bushels  per  English  acre. 
Sometimes  oats  will  produce  eighty  bushels  per  acre, 
but  the  average  is  nearer  forty-five.  The  land  is  not  so 
good  for  grass,  and  a  ton  and  a  quarter  per  acre  is  a 
fair  crop.  Twenty-seven  bushels  of  rape  seed  or  there- 
i  abouts  will  be  harvested  from  an  acre,  valued  at  about  22 
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francs,  say  84.40  per  hectolitre,  which  is  about  2  5-6ths 
bushels.  Twenty  four  tons  of  carrots  were  dug  to  the 
acre  in  1858,  and  twenty-two  in  1857  5  they  ordinarily 
cultivate  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  in  this  root. 

The  Nursery  of  Andre  I»eroy  «t  Angers. 

This  establishment  is  probably  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  It  began  like  others  in  a  small 
wav,  and  since  its  foundation  upon  two  or  three  acres  in 
1780,  it  has  continued  to  increase  until  at  present  the 
home  grounds  occupy  about  250  acres  in  the  commune 
of  Angers,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  while  several  miles  away  from  the  city, 
near  the  village  of  Alleuds,  there  are  125  acres  more 
under  similar  cultivation.  The  soil  in  the  grounds  I 
visited  was  described  to  me  as  a  clayey  slate,  its  gene¬ 
ral  depth  being  about  3  feet;  while  that  at  Alleuds  was 
said  to  be  calcareous,  and  but  from  12  to  18  inches  deep. 
Upon  the  former  they  grow  particularly  the  seeded  and 
berry-bearing  fruits,  such  as  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  Ac., 
ornamental  and  evergreen  shrubs,  roses  camellias  in 
open  air,  conifers,  oleanders,  and  indeed  everything 
that  requires  more  especial  care  and  watchfulness.  The 
distant  grounds  are  devoted  to  the  stone  fruits,  the  large 
forest  and  shade  trees,  Ac.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
I  found  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  varies  from 
250  to  300,  according  to  the  season,  about  one-fourth  of 
whom  are  at  Alleuds;  six  horses  are  engaged  constant¬ 
ly  in  cartage,  Ac.,  and  the  manure  of  300  horses  is  an¬ 
nually  consumed,  contracted  for  from  the  cavalry  bar¬ 
racks. 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  occupies  the  larger  part 
of  Mr.  Leroy’s  Nurseries,  and  he  has  collected  about 
2,500  different  species  and  varieties,  the  whole  of  which 
however  do  not  figure  in  his  catalogues,  because  some 
are  still  on  trial,  and  others  considered  inferior,  but  they 
may  all  be  seen  on  the  specimen  grounds,  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  management  of  which  I  could  not  but  admire. 
There  are  also  specimen  grounds  of  the  forest  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  to  the  number  of  nearly  3,000.  These 
specimen  grounds  are  justly  regarded  as  the  only  sure 
guaranty  of  correctness,  and  it  is  to  the  collections  they 
contain, — each  individual  plant  plainly  labeled  with  its 
name — that  the  establishment  is  thought  to  owe  much 
of  the  wide  and  favorable  reputation  it  enjoys. 

The  number  of  fruit,  forestand  ornamental  trees  sent 
out  each  year  rises  above  600,000 ;  that  of  young  plants, 
such  as  pears  principally  among  the  fruits,  with  some 
plums  and  others— together  with  the  forest  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  conifers  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts  and  ages, 
is  calculated  at  full  ten  millions!  But  the  finest  sight 
to  me  were  the  rose  fields,  for  I  cannot  apply  any  other 
word  to  the  long  ranges  of  beds  which  contain  by  the 
thousand,  these  favorites  among  flowers,  the  world  over. 
Standards  grafted  upon  briars,  dwarfs,  and  the  vast  re¬ 
mainder  which  flourish  and  blossom  upon  their  own 
natural  roots,  to  the  number  altogether  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand ,  cover  seven  or  eight  acres  in  one 
body,  upon  a  gentle  incline,  presenting  to  one  who  sees 
them  in  the  full  bloom  of  May  quite  as  beautiful  asight 
as  the  most  fanciful  would  imagine,  while  I  presume  I 
am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  collection,  in  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  extent,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
celebrated  in  France. 


The  camellias,  already  alluded  to  as  cultivated  in 
the  open  air,  appear  to  flourish  admirably  without  shel¬ 
ter — the  only  precaution  being  to  plant  them  toward  the 
north,  in  the  heather  soil  so  much  employed  for  all  pot¬ 
ting  purposes,  and  with  a  hill  of  sand  about  the  stalk  of 
the  plant.  The  only  evidence  of  success  necessary  is  to 
know  that  some  of  the  trees  are  over  thirty  years  old, 
and  that  the  number  of  blooms  each  year  is  such  that 
the  branches  bend  down  under  their  weight. 

Perennial  plants  occupy  another  separate  square  where 
three  or  four  hundred  varieties  are  grown  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  purposes  about  the  dwelling  house  and  garden  ;  still 
another  is  devoted  to  trees  already  so  large  that  they 
must  be  transplanted  en  panicr  to  the  lawn,  a  mode,  as 


I  understand  it,  of  confining  the  roots  and  earth  taken 
up  with  them,  in  basket-work  during  removal. 

Beside  the  above  details,  I  think  it  may  interest  the 
reader  to  know  something  of  the  systematic  way  in  which 
the  nursery  operations  are  carried  on  to  secure  the  order 
and  care  necessary  where  there  is  so  much  requiring  at¬ 
tention.  There  are  in  the  first  place  twenty  chefs  or 
overseers,  each  charged  with  a  department  of  his  own, 
as  for  example,  one  to  look  after  the  seed  fruits,  a  second 
for  the  stone  fruits,  a  third  for  the  berry  fruits,  a  fourth 
for  forest  trees,  a  fifth  for  roses,  and  so  on,  each  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  selection  of  subjects  and  the  identity  of 
species.  Every  evening  these  chefs  come  together  at 
the  office  to  report  the  work  performed  during  the  day, 
and  receive  orders  for  the  morrow.  Five  clerks  are  kept 
busy  at  the  office,  who  prepare  the  subdivision  of  the 
work  for  the  overseers,  and  by  this  means  it  is  all  per¬ 
formed  without  hinderance  or  obstruction. 

The  Catalogue— Business  in  tlie  U,  S. — A  New 
Label. 

All  the  2500  specimen  sorts  in  the  trial  grounds  are 
fruited,  and  their  fruit  must  be  carefully  examined, 
drawn,  tasted  and  described  ;  already  figures  of  more 
than  a  thousand  of  them  are  collected  in  Mr.  Leroy’-s 
Albums,  and  this  exact  reproduction  on  paper  of  the 
fruit  itself,  with  the  accompanying  notes,  are  made  use 
of  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Catalogue,  printed 
in  both  English  and  French.  One  of  the  features  in 
the  Catalogue  to  which  my  attention  was  called  as  both 
a.  novel  and  a  useful  one,  is  that  of  giving  in  connection 
•with  each  variety  the  name  of  its  originator,  as  an  ear¬ 
nest  of  its  identity,  together  with  its  different  synonyms 
and  the  names  of  the  authors  who  have  described  or 
promulgated  it  under  each,  in  order  to  prevent  confu¬ 
sion  in  nomenclature.  In  perfecting  this  labor  of  ar¬ 
ranging  synonyms  and  clearing  up  the  chaos  of  horticul¬ 
tural  nomenclature,  great  labor  has  been  expended  and 
all  the  works  of  the  best  pomologists  of  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Ac.,  I  was  assured 
had  been  carefully  examined  and  sifted. 

The  period  of  sending  out  trees  begins  with  the  last 
of  September  and  continues  constantly  until  May. 
During  the  year  the  weight  of  trees  sent  out  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons,  or  from 
seven  to  ten  tons  daily. 

It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  Mr.  Leroy,  finding 
the  European  market  too  small  for  his  production,  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  -United  States  Mr.  Baptiste  Desportes, 
who  is  now  associated  with  him  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  establishment,  and  whose  visit  many  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  readers  will  perhaps  recollect.  This  visit  elici¬ 
ted  a  few  scattered  orders,  but  the  resultant  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  purchasers  was  such  that  the  following 
year  orders  from  this  country  were  tripled,  and  since 
then  they  have  been  constantly  increasing ;  so  much 
that  special  care  is  taken  in  growing  stock  for  our 
market,  and  Mr.  L.  has  now  an  agency  in  New-York 
city.  One  reason  of  his  increased  business!  lias  doubt¬ 
less  been  the  low  rates  of  freight  between.  Havre  and 
New-York,  arising  from  the  warm  competition  between 
various  lines.  Trees  in  cases  of  40  cubic  feet  each, 
(counted  as  a  ton,)  are  carried  over  for  from  S3  to  85 
per  ton;  a  case  of  this  size  will  contain  three  or  four 
hundred  pyramid  pears  two  years  from  the  graft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  kind  ;  seven  or  eight  thousand  quince  stocks, 
or  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pear  stocks.  Freight  by  the 
steamers ,  is  from  820  to  830  per  ton,  and  for  delicate 
plants,  such  as  roses,  evergreens,  Ac  ,  it  is  better  to  pay 
an  extra  price  to  secure  their  prompt  delivery. 

A  little  thing  I  saw  at  this  nursery  pleased  me  very 
much,  namely,  a  label  made  of  earthernware  like  that 
used  in  flower  pots,  stamped  before  baking  with  the 
desired  name,  and  provided  with  a  hole  through  which 
to  pass  the  wire  attaching  it  to  the  tree  or  plant.  It  is 
an  original  thing,  I  believe,  and  not  onljr  very  simple 
and  perfectly  legible,  but  also  remaining  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  any  treatment,  without  the  least  a) 
injury  or  change,  h.  H.  t.  yl. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Burning  Brush — I  have  cut  down  a  piece  of  thick 
underbrush,  with  some  small  sapplings,  which  was  done 
in  full  leaf,  and  is  now  nearly  dry  enough  to  burn. 
Which  would  be  the  more  destructive  to  future  growth, 
fall  or  spring  burning?  A  reply  through  the  C'o.  Gent, 
would  be  appreciated  by  R.  Franklin,  Va  [There 
would  perhaps  be  no  perceptible  difference  between 
autumn  or  early  spring  burning — but  by  deferring  the 
operation,  should  it  be  convenient,  till  early  summer, 
when  the  new  shoots  have  made  their  appearance,  it 
would  probably  make  effectual  work  of  it,  and  destroy 
them  all.] 

Quince  for  Dwarfs.— Will  you  inform  me  through 
your  valuable  paper,  what  the  objection  is  to  using  the 
common  quince  root  for  dwarfing  the  pear.  What  ad¬ 
vantage  is  gained  by  dwarfing  on  the  Angers  root. 
Ignorance.  [The  Common  or  Orange  quince  is  of  less 
vigorous  growth  than  the  Paris  or  Angers,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  more  dissimilar  to  the  pear.  Hence  dwarfs 
worked  on  the  common  quince,  are  feebler  and  shorter 
lived;  and  many  varieties  which  do  well  on  the  Angers 
quince,  fail  entirely  on  the  common  sort.  There  are  a 
very  few  pears  which  do  pretty  well  on  the  latter,  as 
Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ac] 

Downing’s  Colored  Fruits.  —  A  corresponpent 
wishes  to  know  where  a  copy  of  this  work  can  be  dro- 
cured.  The  edition  was  sold  out,  we  believe,  some  years 
since,  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
state  where  a  copy  can  be  procured. 

Raspberry  Seed — Protecting  Trees. — Will  you 
favor  me  with  information  in  regard  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  planting  grape,  blackberry  and  raspberry 
seed.  And  I  have  a  few  peach  and  pear  trees  that  I 
have  placed  straw  around  the  roots,  and  covered  the 
same  with  earth,  and  then  placed  hogsheads  over  the 
trees.  Will  the  above  treatment  benefit  or  injure  the 
trees?  I  supposed  it  would  prevent  them  winter-killing. 
I  have  also  covered  my  raspberry,  blackberry  and  grape¬ 
vines,  raised  the  earth  a  little,  fyad  then  placed  the 
vines  on  it,  then  straw  and  earth  on  top ;  was  it  done  too 
soon,  or  when  should  such  things  be  done,  and  how  ? 
P.  Myers.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  [Raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  seed  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe  and  washed 
from  the  pulp,  in  rich  soil  three-fourths  or  an  inch  deep, 
shading  the  surface  till  moist  autumn  weather  sets  in, 
if  the  season  is  dry.  Or  they  may  be  mixed  with  sand 
while  yet  fresh,  and  planted  just  before  winter,  or  very 
early  in  spring.  The  seed  of  grape  may  be  similarly 
treated,  but  planted  somewhat  deeper. 

It  is  best  not  to  cover  raspberries,  grapevines,  Ac., 
till  winter  is  close  at  hand,  as  they  will  ripen  and  harden 
better  if  exposed  till  that  period.  Grapevines  are  often 
sufficiently  protected  if  simply  laying  flat  on  the  ground 
—  oratmost,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  'The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  raspberry  and  blackberry.  Caution  is 
1  needed  in  the  use  of  straw  around  fruit  trees,  as  it  may 
encourage  the  depredations  of  mice.  If  covering  the 
stems,  it  should  not  be  closely  tied  about  them,  as  the 
circulation  of  some  air  i?  best.  We  should  fear  an  in¬ 
verted  barrel  would  too  closely  confine  the  air,  unless 
some  air  is  admitted.  Evergreen  boughs  placed  about 
any  tender  trees,  afford  the  best  and  safest  protection. 
The  thicker  the  coat  they  form,  the  more  complete  the 
covering  will  be.] 

Self-Shutting  Gate.— (P.  P.  P  )  Winegar’s self¬ 
shutting  gate,  worked  by  the  descent  of  a  heavy  weight, 
by  a  revolving  crank  and  pitman,  and  described  in  one 
of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Illustrated  Register,  has 
been  in  successful  operation  several  years,  and  when 
well  and  strongly  made,  with  a  light  wire  gate  that  will 
not  be  retarded  by  wind,  scarcely  ever  needs  much  re- 
‘  pair.  Another  kind  is  Winegar’s  lever  gate,  a  smaller 
h  weight  being  raisod  at  each  time  by  pressing  a  lever, 
K  and  the  weight  working  the  gate.  The  price  of  the  first 
\  is  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars ;  of  the  latter  about  four 


dollars.  We  question  if  the  contrivance  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent  will  succeed — but  we  advise  him  to  try  it,  as 
the  only  satisfactory  proof. 

Lime — Grass  Seed. — Would  it  be  advisable  to  ap¬ 
ply  lime  to  a  piece  of  moist  mucky  land  ?  If  so,  what 
quantity  per  acre.  Also  where  can  red-top  seed  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  what  is  the  price?  D.  C.  A.  [Lime  is 
commonly  used  on  mucky  land  after  draining,  and  may 
be  of  some  benefit  in  the  case  mentioned,  if  not  too 
wet.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  will  be  a  good  application  ; 
some,  however,  apply  twice  or  thrice  this  quantity. 
Red-top  may  be  procured  at  the  large  city  seed  stores, 
but  we  cannot  give  the  price.] 

Chufas. — Having  seen  in  your  welcome  visitor,  chu- 
fas  recommended  as  food  for  poultry,  and  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  nature,  cultivation,  Ac.,  should  take  it  as  a 
favor  if  some  of  your  contributors  would  state  where  to 
procure  the  seed,  manner  of  cultivation,  Ac.  B.  B. 
Kentucky,  Oct.  15.  [We  are  unable  to  state  where  the 
seed  can  be  now  procured.  To  raise  them,  plant  the 
tubers  early  in  spring,  in  beds  or  in  drills,  say  six  in¬ 
ches  apart  in  the  drills,  and  cultivate  as  onions.  They 
will  soon  come  up,  with  grass-like  leaves,  and  appear 
like  coarse  grass  through  the  season,  but  produce  great 
numbers  of  the  small  tubers  at  the  roots.  They  must 
be  dug  and  secured  before  the  ground  freezes,  as  free¬ 
zing  will  entirely  destroy  them  ] 

Cement  for  Building. — I  wish  to  know  whether  the 
artificial  stone  made  according  to  the  method  named  in 
your  paper  not  long  since — viz.,  two  parts  sand,  seven 
parts  small  stone,  and  one  part  lime — will  be  a  suitable 
material  for  constructing  the  walls  of  a  barn?  Some 
say  that  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  severe  frost.  Re¬ 
liable  information  will  be  gratefully  received.  A.  W. 
[Will  those  who  have  tried  it  please  answer  ?] 

Steaming  Fodder.— FT.  S.  G.  We  know  of  no 
work  on  this  subject. 

New  Rochelle  Blackberry— its  name. — (F  C.) 
The  correct  name,  New  Rochelle,  has  been  adopted  in 
all  American  books  on  pomology,  and  by  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  principal  American  nurserymen.  We  now 
scarcely  ever  see  the  name  “  Lawton”  used,  except  in 
the  advertisement  of  the  person  who  bears  this  name. 

Can  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  your 
readers,  if  they  know  anything  of  “Poland  wheat  or 
Giant  rye,”  as  to  the  yield  and  its  uses.  S.  M.  Dyer. 
East  Desmoines,  Iowa. 

Salt  on  Wheat  Land. — I  notice  J.’s  inquiry  about 
salt.  Two  bushels  per  acre  was  but  a  small  quantity  to 
sow  with  his  oats.  He  might  sow  twice  as  much  with 
his  wheat,  either  now  or  in  April.  I  have  of  late  years 
sown  in  the  fall  shortly  after  sowing  the  wheat.  My 
object  in  sowing  salt  is  to  make  the  wheat  earlier,  and 
when  the  land  is  rich  to  make  the  straw  stiff,  so  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  lodging  and  rust ;  but  I  have 
had  very  little  rust  since  my  land  was  drained.  Salt 
answers  an  excellent  purpose  on  all  low  land.  John 
Johnston. 

Chester  County  Pigs. — Will  you  please  inform  me 
where  I  can  get  the  pure  Chester  county  hog,  and 
whether  there  are  any  others  superior  to  them— if  so, 
from  whom  they  can  be  had  ?  Your  attention  to  the 
above  will  greatly  oblige  Andrew  L.  Pitzer  Fin- 
castle,  Va  [You  can  get  the  Chester  County  pigs  of 
Thomas  Wood,  Pennington ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.] 

Cotswold  Sheep. — Can  you  inform  me  where  I 
could  find — or  probably  purchase— a  few  pure  improved 
Cotswold  sheep,  nearest  to  this  locality  ?  And  also 
whether  such  sheep  would  be  likely  to  do  well  in  this 
“  region  ”  of  country,  with  a  little  more  attention  than 
the  “natives”  get?  A.  P.  McD.  McLeansville, 
Guilford.  Co.,  N.  C  [Good  Cotswold  sheep  can  be 
procured  of  Col.  J.  Ware,  Berry  ville,  Va.,  Henry  Car¬ 
rol,  Westerman’s  Mills,  Md.,  and  Wm.  Reybold,  Dela¬ 
ware  City,  Del  ] 
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New  Pear.— Enclosed  please  find  five  pears,  grown 
on  a  tree  in  my  garden  in  this  city.  Being  unable  to 
identify  it  by  comparison,  with  the  aid  of  Downing’s  and 
Thomas’  fruit,  books,  and  believing  it  worthy,  I  have 
called  it  the  Emigrant,  from  the  fact  of  the  tree  being 
bought  of  an  emigrant  about  eight  years  since,  while 
passing  through  the  city.  It  has  fruited  for  past  three 
years.  If  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  its  quality,  and  also  its  proper 
name,  if  .you  know  the  same.  John  Burt.  Albany , 
Oct  17,1859.  [The  few  specimens  sent  do  not  enable  us 
to  identify  it  with  any  old  sort — in  general  appearance, 
character  and  quality,  it  considerably  resembles  the 
Urbaniste  —the  form  is  however  somewhat  dissimilar,  but 
pears  often  vary  in  form.  It  is  doubtless  some  European 
variety.  It  is  rather  above  medium  size,  obovate-tur- 
binate,  greenish  yellow,  dots  small ;  stem  an  inch  long, 
clavate,  fleshy  at  insertion,  not  sunk  in  a  cavity;  calyx 
large  and  reflexed,  basin  shallow  and  ridged,  flesh  but¬ 
tery  and  melting,  perhaps  “very  good.”  It  is  worthy 
of  further  attention  J 

Rotation  of  Chops. — I  am  about  dividing  my  farm¬ 
ing  land  into  six  or  seven  lots,  in  which  I  want  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops  which  will  benefit 
both  purse  and  soil.  I  shall  be  able  to  manure  one  lot 
a  year  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  two-horse  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre.  What  crops  shall  I  raise  ?  Wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  clover,  do  well  here.  R.  F.  Bingham.  Maho¬ 
ning  Co,  O.  [A  favorite  rotation  in  many  places  is, 

I.  Corn  (and  roots)  with  all  the  manure;  2.  Barley, 
peas  and  beans ;  3.  Wheat,  with  clover  seed  ;  4.  Clover, 
pasture  or  meadow,  one,  two,  or  three  years.  If  the 
soil  is  strong,  oats  may  be  substituted  for  barley,  but  a 
moderate  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  on  the  oats 
stubble  is  a  great  improvement,  or  perhaps  quite  as  use¬ 
ful  or  more  so,  on  heavy  soils,  would  be  a  thin  dressing 
of  long  manure  on  the  wheat  after  it  is  up,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.] 

Is  the  farm  first  described  in  Annual  Register, 
1858,  headed  “A  Complete  Country  Residence,”  on  page 
21,  in  actual  existence,  and  if  so,  what  can  it,  or  a  similar 
one  on  a  small  scale,  be  purchased  fori  W.  G.  [The 
residence  described,  is  with  a  very  little  variation,  a 
description  of  two  places  owned  at  different  times  by 
the  same  person.  We  know  of  no  such  place  for  sale, 
but  there  are  doubtless  others  quite  equal  to  it,  occa¬ 
sionally  coming  into  market.  The  price  would  vary 
greatly  with  the  locality,  price  of  land  in  different 
places,  and  other  circumstances;  but  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  there  described,  including  the  erection  of  the 
house,  barns,  and  outbuildings,  and  planting  and  early 
cultivation  of  the  trees,  might  lie  done  for  about  four 
and  a  half  or  five  thousand  dollars  ] 

Books  on  Sheep  and  on  Dwarf  Pears. — Will  you 
please  inform  me  through  The  Cultivator,  what  you 
regard  as  the  most  reliable  works  upon  the  following 
subjects:  Sheep  Husbandry — Cold  Grapery,  its  Con¬ 
struction  and  Management — the  growing  of  Dwarf 
Pears,  with  practical  directions  for  pruning,  Ac.  J  H. 
Osborne.  Amesbury,  Mass.  [Randall’s  Treatise  on 
Sheep  is  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co., 
New- York,  and  sent  by.  mail  for  41.25.  Morrell’s  Sheep 
Husbandry,  published  by  the  Harpers,  for  41,  contains 
many  excellent  suggestions.  Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s 
Guide  is  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  and  supplied 
for  60  cents.  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  furnished  by  the 
same  publishers'  for  41.25,  contains  the  most  full  and 
complete  directions  for  raising,  pruning  and  training 
dwarf  pears.  More  condensed  directions  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  “  Rural  Affairs.” 

Barn-Yards  —  How  Shall  They  be  Made? — The 
best  plan  for  constructing  barn-yards  has  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  writers  on  agricultural  matters, 
but  we  have  never  chanced  to  notice  any  plan  free  from 
sundry  objections.  Yards  holding  water  are  liable  to  be 
wet  and  miry;  those  which  are  drained,  drain  off  also 
the  valuable  constituents  of  the  manure.  A  large  yard  I 


exposes  the  contents  over  too  much  surface  to  decom¬ 
pose  readily,  while  a  small  one,  if  dry,  is  trodden  so 
hard  as  to  be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  A  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  moisture  is  required  — and  just  enough  is 
important,  too  much  being  more  objectionable  than  too 
little.  How  shall  we  make  our  barn-yards  just  right, 
both  to  accommodate  our  stock  and  manufacture  our 
manure?  Tyro. 

Millet. — I  enclose  you  a  head  of  millet — (is  it  mil¬ 
let?) — or,  as  some  call  it,  India  corn.  Please  give  its 
true  name.  I  have  raised  it  to  some  extent  for  soiling, 
and  find  it  a  very  good  crop,  if  sowed  pretty  thick.  J. 
L.  Rice.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  [The  head  enclosed  is 
the  common  millet — Panicum  miliaceuin  of  Loudon.) 

Chickweed.—  Can  you  or  anyone  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  tell  what  will  destroy  that  pest  called  chick- 
weed  1  It  is  quite  troublesome  in  our  rich  lands  in  this 
town  and  county.  A  word  of  advice  is  solicited  from 
any  one  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  its  destruction. 
A.  Lawrence. 


Winter  Barley. 

Winter  barley  is  a  variety  of  grain  that  has  only 
been  tried  in  this  State  for  a  few  years,  and  has  not 
yet  got  largely  into  cultivation.  Wherever  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  chance,  it  has  done  well,  as  we  know  by 
the  crops  which  wo  have  seen.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Branch  County  Republican,  Mr.  Jas.  Clisbee,  a  well- 
known  and  prominent  farmer,  thus  writes  of  winter 
barley  : 

“  The  winter  barley  has  been  grown  in  this  vicinity 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  is,  consequently,  no  longer 
an  experiment.  With  us  it  has  done  well  in  every 
instance  where  it  has  had  any  chance.  The  general 
yield  is  from  20  to  24  bushels  to  the  acre.  Judging 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  grain,,  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  80  bushels  per  acre.  During  the  past  season 
it  has  been  raised  by  the  side  of  spring  barley,  and  has 
produced  four  bushels  to  one  of  the  spring  variety. 
Mr  Amos  Culver  of  this  place,  (Quincy,)  has  raised 
during  the  past  season,  60  bushels  per  acre  on  oat 
stubble  once  plowed,  or  180  bushels  on  three  acres,  and 
on  land  that  has  been  cropped  for  eight  years  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

We  think  it  has  decided  advantages  over  spring 
barley,  viz : 

1st.  It  may  be  sown  after  farmers  get  through  with 
their  hurry  in  sowing  winter  wheat. 

2d.  It  may  be  harvested  before  wheat  is  ripe. 

3d.  It  has  no  black  or  false  heads. 

4th.  It  yields  two  to  one,  at  least. 

5th.  The  insect  will  not  hurt  it  in  the  fall,  and  it  is 
so  early  that  the  weevil  will  not  hurt  it. 

We  are  in  hopes  this  barley  will  prove  a  substitute 
for  the  wheat  crop,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  cultivation  of  that  grain  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
sects  and  weevil,  which  at  present  threaten  its  destruc¬ 
tion  in  Michigan. 

This  variety  of  barley  should  be  sown  some  time 
between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember,  requiring  about  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
It  will  ripen  ten  days  earlier  than  wheat,  and  leaves 
the  ground  in  good  condition  for  that  grain. — Michigan 
Farmer. 


Raising  Colts. — Jacob  Strawn,  the  great  Illinois 
stock-grower,  says  he  can  raise  five  colts  largo  enough 
to  use,  cheaper  than  one  steer,  but  the  trouble  with  the 
former  is,  that  you  cannot  sell  a  lot  of  colts  together  for 
the  cash  as  you  can  steers.  His  stock  horses  run  out  all 
winter — he  wintered  over  seventy  head  last  season,  with¬ 
out  grain  of  any  description.  They  did  not  all  eat  over 
six  tons  of  hay,  having  the  run  of  a  blue  grass  pasture, 
with  water  and  brush  in  it.  He  never  weans  a  colt,  or 
catches  the  horse  to  put  to  mares,  but  turns  them  to¬ 
gether  to  do  as  they  please.  This  is  “  wholesale  prairie 
l  farming.” 
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Heeling  in  Trees  for  Winter. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  on  this  subject,  which  we 
answer  once  for  all.  Some  purchasers  of  young  trees 
regard  it  a  calamity  tff  receive  trees  very  late  in 
autumn,  unless  the  weather  admits  of  their  being 
immediately  planted  out.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  for,  us 
a  general  rule,  trees  are  better  not  to  be  planted  till 
spring. 

We  have  invariably  had  the  best  success  where  trees 
to  be  conveyed  long  distances  were  taken  up  and  sent 
in  autumn,  properly  heeled  in  for  winter,  and  set  out 
early  in  spring.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  mode  gen¬ 
erally,  if  transplanted  again  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Trees  taken  up  in  autumn  may  be  more  effectually 
protected  than  if  left  to  stand  in  the  nursery  row. 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this.  Where  there 
is  no  danger  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  the  trees  may 
be  laid  down  in  an  inclined  and  nearly  horizontal  po¬ 
sition,  and  the  roots  and  stems  covered  with  mellow 
earth,  car  ef ally  filling  all  interstices,  and  leaving  only 
the  tops  out  of  the  ground.  Thus  secured,  winters  of 
great  severity  cannot  injure  them.  Where  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  mice  are  feared,  the  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  placing  the  trees  in  a  clean  plowed  field,  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  grass  or  the  boundary  ;  and  all  danger  re¬ 
moved  by  placing  them  erect,  compactly  together,  and 
banking  up  in  the  form  of  a  mound  about  them.  The 
only  disadvantage  of  this  position  is  exposure  to  cold 
winds — which  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  encasing 
them  with  evergreen  bough3,  set  upright  about  them, 
and  secured  by  tying.  The  thicker  the  coating  of 
evergreens,  the  more  perfect  is  the  protection.  The 
mound  of  earth  is  completely  effectual  against  mice,  as 
none  will  ever  ascend  an  abrupt  bank  of  smooth,  fresh 
earth  or  snow.  For  the  same  reason  a  young  orchard 
in  any  situation  may  be  perfectly  protected  from  mice 
by  banking  up  smooth,  compact,  fresh  earth  about  the 
stems,  a  foot  high,  just  before  winter  sets  in,  to  be 
leveled  again  the  following  spring. 

Trees  usually  make  a  slight  growth  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  such  as  are  taken  up  at  the  common 
transplanting  season  and  heeled  in  will  often  be  found 
afterwards  with  small,  fresh  rootlets.  In  spring  small 
new  roots  are  soon  thrown  out.  The  great  advantage 
therefore  of  autumn  dug  trees  is  that  when  lifted  from 
the  bed  where  they  have  remained  for  winter,  these 
small  roots  are  easily  carried  along  and  set  out  with 
them,  which  not  only  insure  their  living,  but  give  them 
an  earlier  start. 

Raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  &c.,  whether  heel¬ 
ed  in  or  set  out  in  autumn,  should  be  nearly  or  entire¬ 
ly  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  earth  as  a  protection 
— for  even  if  entirely  hardy  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  they  are  always  made  more  tender  and  less 
able  to  endure  cold  by  removal,  unless  thus  protected. 

Strawberries  taken  up  in  autumn  so  late  as  not  to 
get  a  fair  start  and  grow  some,  are  very  apt  to  be 
thrown  out  and  killed.  Burying  them  with  earth  causes 
them  to  rot.  If  received  late  the  best  way  is  to  set 
them  out  for  winter  in  thick  and  close  rows,  tread  the 
earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  then  cover  them  a 
few  inches  with  the  small  branches  of  evergreen  trees. 
Moss  will  do  nearly  as  well.  Straw  or  litter  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  same  way,  but  as  it  becomes  closely 
packed  when  wet  by  rains,  the  protection  it  affords  is 
imperfect,  and  sometimes  it  causes  the  young  plants  to 


rot.  Forest  leaves  are  much  better — indeed,  they  form 
an  excellent  protection  for  all  tender  plants.  .An  open 
box,  a  foot  or  twenty  inches  high,  placed  about  tender 
plants,  and  filled  with  forest  leaves,  will  often  entirely 
shield  the  ground  from  freezing,  and  afford  sufficient 
shelter  to  some  roots  which  otherwise  might  require 
greenhouse  protection.  It  is  well  known  that  the  earth 
in  dense  forests  scarcely  ever  freezes — many  tender 
plants  would  survive  in  such  places— and  this  protec¬ 
tion  might  be  perfectly  imitated  artificially  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  leaves  just  described,  with  a  layer  of 
large  evergreen  boughs. 

Trees  which  are  received  from  a  distance  in  a  frozen 
condition  may  be  preserved  uninjured  if  at  once  well 
buried  in  fresh  earth,  before  they  are  thawed  in  the 
air.  In  burying  them  nil  the  interstices  among  the 
roots  must  be  closely  filled,  which  operation  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  settling  the  earth  with  cold  water. 
We  have  known  the  roots  of  trees  frozen  as  stiff  as 
icicles,  yet  they  lived  and  grew  well  when  thus  treat¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  thawed  out  of  the  ground  every  vestige 
of  vitality  was  immediately  destroyed.  Trees  well 
packed  for  sending  long  distances,  are  not  in  danger 
from  ordinary  freezing  and  thawing;  that  is,  if  the 
roots  have  been  immersed  in  mud  to  give  them  a  thick 
coating,  and  then  densely  imbedded  in  damp  moss, 
which  secures  them  from  injurious  thawing  nearly  as 
well  as  when  buried  in  earth. 


Saving  Fire  Wood. 

On  looking  over  our  wood-lot  this  fall,  we  find  that  it 
will  be  excellent  economy  for  ns  to  cut  and  prepare 
for  use,  the  many  fallen  trees  and  limbs  which  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  through  the  season.  We  presume  the  same 
is  true  of  the  wood-lots  of  many  of  our  readers,  and 
hence  “  make  this  note  of  it.”  The  swamps  are  as  yet 
unusually  dry,  and  the  old  wood  which  may  have  re¬ 
mained  from  former  years  in  good  condition,  and  the 
whole,  in  many  instances,  will  furnish  very  nearly  the 
supply  for  the  year. 

The  value  of  wood  is  much  enhanced  by  being  cut 
and  split  while  green,  and  seasoned  under  shelter.  It 
burns  much  more  readily,  and  gives  out  more  heat  than 
if  cut  after  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  softer 
woods  are  more  than  doubled  in  value  by  early  cutting 
and  seasoning, — indeed  they  are  of  very  little  worth  as 
fuel  without  it.  Let  us,  then,  get  «ut  all  that  is  valua¬ 
ble  from  the  swamps,  and  not  be  compelled  as  last  win¬ 
ter,  to  wait  in  vain  for  their  freezing  up,  so  as  to  make 
entrance  with  teams  practicable. 

Markets  for  Fruits  — The  question  is>-often  asked 
why  the  prices  of  fine  fruits  have  been  rising  of  late 
years,  at  the  same  time  that  new  orchards  by  the 
thousand  are  coming  into  bearing?  The  answer  is 
obvious— people  never  buy  what  they  know  nothing  of 
whatever  may  be  its  value.  Twenty  years  ago,  not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  knew  the  existence  of  many 
of  our  best  fruits,  and  there  was  little  demand  for 
them.  The  most  remarkable  indication  of  progress  is 
the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  finer 
varieties,  and  as  a  consequence  many  desire  them,  and 
will  pay  a  high  price  for  them.  This  state  of  things 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come  before  the  whole 
population  can  get  all  they  want  of  the  most  delicious 
sorts. 
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Knoxville,  East  Tenn.,  Oct.  29, 1869. 

Messrs.  EnrroBS — I  embrace  this,  ray  first  leisure 
since  the  Fair,  to  give  you  some  “items.”  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  horse  racing  was  the  leading  feature.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  give 
large  premiums  to  the  breeders  of  race  stock.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  1  think  that  the  premiums  should  be  offered  for  the 
articles  produced  by  farmers  generally.  The  com¬ 
munity  is  down  on  the  management  of  the  Fair,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it. 

There  were  some  fine  cattle — a  bull-calf,  (Durham,) 
five  months  and  six  days  old,  weighed  six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds.  A  fine  calf — pure  white. 

Some  fine  hogs  were  exhibited.  One,  thirteen  months 
old,  weighed  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  One  mon¬ 
strous  porker  from  Middle  Tennessee,  was  exhibited 
u  under  canvass.”  lie  was  five  years  old,  and  weighed 
fifteen  hundred.,  pounds.  He  was  not  over  fat,  and 
some  “  fatteners’’  said  that  he  could  be  made  to  reach 
two  thousand  pounds. 

The  premium  crop  of  corn,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  bushels  per  acre.  {Query — Shelled  or  in  the 
earl — Ens]  Wheat,  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre. 
Some  very  fine  vegetables  were  exhibited.  One  sweet 
potato  weighed  eleven  pounds.  Some  specimens  of 
beets,  pumpkins,  cabbage,  &c.,  were  very  fine. 

The  Ladies’  Department  attracted  much  notice.  I 
suppose  it  was  a  “  good  show.”  On  account  of  the  con¬ 
stant  crowd,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  even 
a  “  distant  view”  of  some  articles  on  the  wall,  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd. 

Altogether,  the  Fair  was  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
Horse  racing  better ,  and  other  things  worse. 

Weather  still  fine — the  last  two  nights  were  right 
cool.  Ice  formed  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  in 
pans  exposed.  Thermometer  28°.  A.  C.  Carnes. 


Amei’ican  vs.  Englisli  Ag.  Papers. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

41  For  years  we  have  received,  and  perused  with  in- 
indescribable  interest,  the  beautifully  illustrated  agri¬ 
cultural  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  such  as  The 
Albany  Cultivator,  or  Country  Gentleman ;  and  we 
have,  we  must  confess,  felt  alike  surprised  and  asham¬ 
ed  to  witness  the  interest  taken  in  every  phase  and 
development  of  agricultural  science  in  England, 
amongst  a  people  whose  agriculture,  quite  as  advanc¬ 
ed  as  our  own,  is  held  by  us  in  contempt,  and  treated 
as  in  nonage.  We  are  not  singular  in  this  feeling. 
We  submitted  the  handsomely  printed  and  spiritedly 
written  and  embellished  transatlantic  periodicals  to  our 
first  horticulturists,  afcd  to  agriculturists  of  the  highest 
reputation,  and  their  astonishment  and  delight  have 
invariably  equalled  our  own  ;  the  best  test  thereof  be¬ 
ing  the  instinctive  desire  of  subscribing  to  publications 
possessing  so  much  intelligence  and  utility.  That  the 
very  existence  of  these  papers  should  be  unknown, 
however,  to  the  reading  public  of  this  country,  is  by  no 
means  surprising  as  regards  agriculture  ;  our  farmers 
and  others  possess  their  established  organs,  whence 
nothing  on  earth  could  induce  them  to  deviate  ;  and 
one  or  two  attempts,  such  as  the  Scottish  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Journal ,  Western  Agriculturist  (Glasgow,)  etc., 
by  a  single  individual,  to  provide  a  rational  periodical 
literature  for  British  husbandry,  have  been  visited 
with  that  discouragement  which  a  preference  for  the 
dull,  old,  absurd,  routine  of  common  market  tables, 
and  a  religious  fidelity  as  respects  every  shade  and 
shifting  of  the  weather  or  the  crops,  can  so  well  sup¬ 
ply,  to  extinguish  discussion  and  forbid  improvement. 
It  is  indeed  lamentable,  but  true,  that,  with  exception 
of  the  occasional  run  on  a  foolish  pamphlet,  there  is 
not  on  earth  a  more  thankless  task  foi  the  author  than 
writing  for  the  agriculturist.” 


Best  Winter  Feed  of  Cattle. 


Some  remarks  upon  the  winter  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Am.  Institute 
Farmers’  Club,  remind  us  of  our  advocacy,  last  winter, 
of  a  “Change  of  Food  for  Stock,”  (Co.  Gent.,  Feb.  10, 
’69)  and  afford  additional  authority  to  the  views  there 
presented  from  our  personal  experience.  We  condense 
below  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  the  most  important 
points  called  out  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Gale,  a  Farmer  formerly  of  Orange  Co.,  fed  his 
cattle  early  in  the  morning  with  the  coarsest  fodderi 
and  on  some  pleasant  days  fed  them  only  on  such  fod¬ 
der.  In  stormy  weather  he  fed  his  best  hay,  but  he 
would  not,  if  he  had  it,  feed  cattle  altogether  upon 
timothy  hay,  if  he  could  get  straw  and  other  coarse 
food.  There  is  no  one  sort  of  fodder  that  will  keep  a 
herd  of  cattle  so  well  as  a  great  variety  of  food,  and 
the  greater  the  better.  Mr.  G.  feeds  his  stock  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  making  it  a  law  to  feed  often,  and  a 
little  at  a  time.  He  thinks  it  a  bad  plan  to  reserve 
the  coarse  fodder  for  bad  weather,  because  the  cattle 
would  then  eat  it  for  the  want  of  something  else.  His 
stock  are  all  kept  in  stables  as  warm  as  he  can  make 
them.  His  horses  are  fed  on  good  hay  all  the  time. 
In  his  opinion,  a  vast  amount  of  good  stock  feed  is 
wasted  in  this  State  for  the  want  of  knowing  how  to 
use  it,  and  in  this  every  observing  farmer  must  coincide 
with  him. 

Prof.  Nash  said  the  grand  secret  of  feeding  cattle  is 
to  give  a  great  variety  of  food — as  great  as  possible — 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  in  summer  to  effect 
that  object.  Stock  may  eat  poor  food  for  a  few  days 
without  injury,  but  such  food  cannot  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  detriment.  The  general 
principle  should  be  to  give  an  animal  a  morsel  of  very 
good  food  every  day.  They  will  then  eat  up  the  coarse 
fodder,  because  all  the  time  healthy. 

Mr.  Thurber  used  to  put  coarse  fodder  in  the  man¬ 
ger,  with  good  hay  on  the  top.  The  cattle  eat  both. 
In  the  morning  he  fed  first  good  bay,  and  followed  that 
with  roots  or  grains,  and  always  fed  hay  at  noon,  and 
then  turned  out  his  stock  to  water  or  exercise.  The 
refuse  food  was  saved,  sprinkled  with  brine,  and  put 
back  in  the  mangers,  so  that  nearly  all  was  consumed. 

One  member  thought  high  value  should  be  placed 
on  cornstalks.  We  have  found  them  excellent  for  milch 
cows  and  all  neat  stock.  With  cornstalks,  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  hay,  one  can  give 
quite  a  variety  of  food,  and  if  they  have  in  addition 
roots  and  grain,  for  occasional  feedings,  cattle  may, 
with  proper  shelter,  be  well  and  cheaply  wintered.  We 
intend  to  offer  further  hints  on  this  seasonable  and  in¬ 
teresting  subject. 

Cocoa,  Nut  Fie. 

One  cup  of  sugar— butter  the  size  of  an  egg — whites  of 
three  eggs  beaten  very  stiff — half  a  cocoa  nut  grated,  and 
the  milk.  Nancy. 

Cole’s  Chrystal  Celery. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  send  you  some  seed  of  Cole’s  Chrys- 
tal  White  Celery,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  variety 
cultivated.  Tt  lias  not  been  in  cultivation  long  in  this 
country.  It  was  originated  in  England  and  introduced 
here  through  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  I  can  send  you 
more  of  the  seed  if  you  wish  it,  as  I  raised  a  lot  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  those  who  wish  to  give  it  a  trial.  F.  A 
Fleming.  Curtccnsville,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 
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Sale  of  Herefords. — We  notice  in  our  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  10th  ult.,  a  notice  of  the  triennial  sale  of 
Lord  H  Atherton's  drafted  breeding  Herefords,  at 
Teddesley,  Staffordshire.  From  a  personal  visit  at 
Teddesley  in  August  last,  we  are  able  to  unite  in 
“the  general  expression  of  admiration”  with  which  it 
is  stated  that  this  beautiful  herd  was  unanimously  re¬ 
garded  by  the  numerous  gentlemen  from  Herefordshire 
and  other  counties  in  attendance  at  the  sale  ;  and  we 
may  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  J.  Bright,  Esq.,  Lord  Ilatherton’s  Manager 
and  Steward,  for  much  information,  the  benefit  of  which 
at  a  later  day  we  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  “  The  whole  herd,  numbering  nearly  200  animals, 
was  conveniently  arranged  for  inspection  in  the  Park, 
and  elicited  the  highest  praise.  Its  uniformity  of  color 
and  character  was  most  attractive,  even  to  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer,  whilst  its  quality  and  substance  were 
pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  best  stocks  in  Hereford¬ 
shire.  Mr.  Preece  (who  conducted  the  sale,)  in  his  open¬ 
ing  address,  strongly  remarked  upon  the  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  in  providing  the  herd,  and  by  a  practical 
analysis  of  the  catalogue  traced  their  origin  to,  perhaps, 
the  best  blood  in  the  “  Herd  Book,”  viz.,  that  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  Mr.  Hewer,  and  the  late  Mr 
Jeffreys,  of  the  Grove — thus  accounting  for  its  beauty 
and  symmetry  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  although  bred 
and  reared  upon  land  of  very  ordinary  quality,  upon 
the  confines  of  Cannock  Chase.  That  fine  stock  bull, 
“  The  General,”  (the  property  of  Mr.  Hewer,)  which 
has  been  used  at  Teddesley  for  nearly  three  years,  was 
exhibited,  and  although  nearly  twelve  years  old,  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  health,  beauty,  and  activity  ;  his  let¬ 
tings  have  realized  for  his  owner  upwards  of  £600.  The 
cows  and  heifers  realized  nearly  25  guineas  each,  and 
the  bull  calves  30  guineas  each.” 

With  the  aid  of  Cook’s  Portable  Sugar  Evapo¬ 
rator,  manufactured  by  Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  of  Mans¬ 
field,  0.,  it  is  stated  that  30  to  40  barrels  of  juice  can  be 
sugared  off  in  ten  hours,  with  a  half  cord  of  wood  for 
fuel,  and  that  it  answers  equally  for  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane  and  for  the  sap  of  the  Maple.  This  invention  was 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  this  city,  and  is  adver¬ 
tised  at  length  in  the  Co.  Gent,  for  Oct.  13,  and  in  the 
Cultivator  for  November. 

Large  Plums. — The  Portland  (Oregon)  Daily  News 
of  Aug.  20,  thus  notices  some  Plums  grown  by  one  of 
our  Oregon  subscribers  “  We  saw  in  the  Daguerrean 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Buchtel  A  Cardwell,  a  clump  of  plums, 
raised  by  David  D.  Prettyman,  which  eclipses  anything 
in  the  fruit  line  we  have  ever  seen.  The  bunch  con¬ 
tains  32  full  sized  Imperial  gages,  averaging  four  inches 
in  circumference,  which  grew  in  a  cluster  on  the  stem, 
occupying  less  than  four  inches  of  space.” 

“  Draining  Lengthens  the  Season.” — A  writer  in 
the  N  E.  Farmer  gives  some  account  of  a  lot  of  three 
acres,  heretofore  cold,  wet  lowland,  covered  with  water 
until  late  in  the  spring,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Allen. 
Its  usual  product  was  about  two  loads  of  poor  hay,  fit 
only  for  bedding,  and  never  repaying  the  labor  necessa¬ 
ry  to  secure  it.  In  1856  it  was  underdrained  with  tile 
laid  four  feet  deep,  at  the  expense  of  45  cents  per  rod 
“  The  season  is  about  three  weeks  longer  on  that  piece 
of  land  than  it  ever  was  before.”  It  is  now  cultivated 
with  less  labor,  at  a  good  profit,  being  at  present  a  part 
of  a  highly  productive  meadow. 

Potato  Crop  of  Western  New-York. — The  pre¬ 
sent  autumn’s  crop  of  potatoes  is  unusually  large,  but 
considerably  affected  by  the  rot.  The  freeze  of  the  last 
of  September  also  injured  many  of  those  then  ungath¬ 
ered — the  long  varieties,  with  their  ends  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  suffering  most.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  tells  of 
crops  near  Rochester,  where  Buckeyes  gave  280  bushels 
per  acre,  Peach  Blows  about  250  bushels,  Flukes  the 


same,  and  Prince  Alberts  from  260  to  300  bushels- 
The  Davis  Seedling  the  Rural  thinks  “the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  good  potato  grown.  In  hills  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  it  produced  318busbels  perncre  ;  in  rowstwo 
feet  apart,  and  the  sets  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  344 
bushels, from  60  to  70  bushels  more  than  Prince  Al¬ 
berts  or  Peach  Blows,  with  the  same  treatment. 

Prairie  Shooting.— Prairie  chickens,  quail,  ducks 
of  all  varieties,  geese  and  sand-hill  cranes,  were  never 
more  abundant.  Prairie  hens  fly  over  my  house  by  the 
hundred  about  daylight  every  morning,  seeking  the 
more  heavily  timbered  country  of  Illinois.  A  friend, 
Mr.  D.  C.  P.  of  New-York,  visiting  at  my  house,  was 
one  of  a  small  party  that  returned  from  a  hunting  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  river  and  the  many 
lakes  of  Louisa  county,  last  Saturday.  The  party 
brought  home  212  ducks  and  29  geese,  beside  killing 
all  the  small  game  necessary  for  daily  consumption.  I 
wish  I  could  hand  you  a  Goose  and  pair  of  Mallards 
from  the  string  now  hanging  in  my  larder.  W.  A. 
Scott  Co.,  Jowa ,  Oct  30 

Peculiarity  of  Potato  Rot  in  Wisconsin— As 
has  been  generally  the  case  throughout  the  Southern 
States  I  believe,  we  have  had  a  very  dry  summer  in 
Wisconsin,  and  of  course  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
has  been  dry  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Yet  the  fact 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  very  remarkable,  that 
the  potato  rot  has  been  much  more  destructive  in  this 
vicinity  on  dry  sandy  soils,  than  on  loams,  with  more 
clay  in  their  composition.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
I  have  irrefutable  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Excess  of  moisture  in  either,  or  both,  soil  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  has,  in  former  years,  been  supposed  to  promote 
the  ravages  of  this  disease ;  but  in  the  instances  here 
spoken  of,  neither  one  nor  the  other  could  have  been  an 
exciting  cause,  both  soil  and  air  having  been  very  dry. 

Such  and  similar  facts  would  seem  to  militate  against 
the  idea  that  this  disease  is  of  atmospheric  origin,  or 
that  it  is  due  to  excessive  humidity.  I  have  formerly 
seen  it  under  such  variety  of  conditions,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  reverse  of  one  another,  that  I  am  not  inclin¬ 
ed  to  favor  the  atmospheric  theory  of  its  origin.  But 
as  to  the  insects,  I  have  not  seen  them  in  the  fact,  and 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  search  out  their 
hiding  places,  or  observe  their  wicked  ways  if  I  found 
them — hence  I  refrain.  J.  W.  Clark.  Marquette, 
Wis 

Thomas’  Draining  Plow. — An  interesting  account 
of  the  Draining  operations  at  “  The  Meadows,”  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  C.  S.  Wain  wright,  Esq.,  lately  appeared  in  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  W.  has  already,  it  appears,  put  in  five 
miles  of  tile  drains,  in  addition  to  an  equal  extent  of 
stone  drains  laid  down  before  tile  could  be  had  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  He  is  constantly  extending  his 
system  of  drainage,  having  now  10,000  tiles,  it  is  stated, 
as  a  first  installment  in  a  new  portion  of  the  meadow  ; 
and.  remarks  the  writer,  “  the  opening  of  the  ditches  is 
greatly  expedited  by  the  use  ,of  a  surface  plow  and 
Thomas’  draining  plow — a  simple  but  effective  subsoiler 
that  disturbs  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  twenty  inches  or  so 
beneath  the  surface.  In  half  a  day,  with  two  men  and 
two  pair  of  horses,  Mr.  Wainwright.  started  drains  for 
9,000  tiles,  one  spit  deep,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
dug  with  the  draining  spade.” 

The  Grafe  Crop. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Underbill,  Croton  Point  Vineyards,  to  the  Country 
Gentleman: — “The  Isabella  grape  has  been  a  short 
crop  this  year,  from  blossoming  during  the  long  cold 
easterly  winds  in  June,  which  hurt  the  blossoms.  Some 
buds  were  injured  by  the  cold  winter,  but  enough  were 
left  unhurt  to  give  a  good  crop  were  it  not  for  the  effect 
of  the  storm.  The  Catawba  blossomed  in  the  following 
week  of  dry  weather,  and  gave  a  fine  crop.  I  notice 
in  the  reports  of  the  discussions  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  published  in  the  New-York  papers,  that  efforts  are 
making  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba  grapes,  by  setting  afloat  a  story  that  they  were 
unhealthy  and  must  be  abandoned,  than  which  nothing 
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is  farther  from  the  truth.  From  all  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  which  I  possess,  I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
kind  exists.  I  am  planting  them  faster  than  ever,  un¬ 
der  the  full  conviction  that  in  this  climate  and  farther 
north,  and  all  through  the  south  and  west,  they  remain 
unequalled  as  table  and  wine  grapes  for  vineyard  cul¬ 
ture. 

“  How  to  Farm  Profitably:  Or,  the  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mkchi.” — We  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Mkchi  for  a  copy  of  his  hook  received  just  before 
finally  leaving  London,  when  a  second  copy,  of  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition,  reaches  us  here,  through  the 
hands  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Routledge,  Warne  & 
Routledge,  of  Farringdon  Street,  London,  and  56  Walk¬ 
er  Street,  New-York. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  at  an  early  day 
to  give  as  concise  an  account  ns  possible,  of  an  instruc¬ 
tive  visit  made  at  Tiptree  Hall  last  summer,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  at  the  same  time  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  practical  and  common  sense  suggestions  with 
which  the  book  before  us  abounds,  scarcely  less  for  the 
American  than  for  the  English  farmer.  Meantime  we 
have  noted  various  extracts  for  publication,  and  are 
quite  confident  that  no  one  would  consider  his  money 
wasted  who  should  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  book.  , 

The  additions  to  the  present  edition  increase  the 
number  of  pages  from  284  to  316.  The  volume  com¬ 
prises  that  part  of  Mr.  Mkchi’s  contributions  to  Agri¬ 
cultural  Literature,  in  the  form  of  essays,  speeches,  let¬ 
ters  to  the  newspapers,  &c.,  which  he  has  considered  the 
best  adapted  to  reflect  his  practice  and  opinions,  and  to 
extend  among  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  what 
there  is  of  good  in  either,  as  experience  and  time  shall 
try  them  both. 

Prince  Albert  Potatoes. — We  tried  a  small  ex¬ 
periment  with  this  variety  the  present  season,  by  plant¬ 
ing  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  on  an  inverted  sod,  pre¬ 
pared  afterwards  by  Shares’  Harrow.  No  extra  atten¬ 
tion  was  given — the  seed,  after  dropping  20  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  was  covered  with  a  plow — the  whole  amount 
of  cultivation  not  amounting  to  half  a  day’s  labor,  and 
the  digging,  with  the  assistance  of  Allen’s  potato  plow, 
and  drawing  into  the  cellar,  requiring  about  two-thirds 
of  a  day.  The  product  was  a  little  over  twenty-fine 
bushels ,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred  bushels 
per  acre.  About  two  dozen  potatoes  were  found  affect¬ 
ed  more  or  less  with  the  rot,  in  a  region  where  more 
than  half  of  many  crops  of  other  varieties  were  spoiled 
by  this  malady.  In  another  piece  of  about  the  same 
size,  also  planted  with  the  Prince  Albert,  and  yielding 
a  little  less,  only  two  rotted  tubers  were  found. 

Ag.  Clerk  of  the  Patent  Office. — The  papers, 
with  how  much  truth  we  are  unable  to  say,  state  that 
D.  J.  Browne,  who  has  held  the  office  of  chief  clerk 
of  the  Ag.  Department  of  the  Patent  Office  for  six  or 
seven  years,  has  been  removed,  and  that  Hon.  C.  B. 
Calvert,  of  Maryland,  has  been  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Our  State  Fair.- — A  gentleman  from  the  Province 
of  New-Brunswiek,  who  with  two  others  from  the  same 
locality,  attended  our  State  Fair,  and  was  present  at 
the  Agricultural  Discussions  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  State  Ag.  Society,  writes  us  as  follows : 

“  My  visit  to  your  Fair  and  the  Museum  and  Lecture 
Room  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag  Society,  I  shall  not  soon 
forget.  This  latter  feature  of  your  Exhibition— this 
meeting  together  of  farmers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  each  detailing  his  experience,  is  attended 
by  good  results.  I  wish  a  committee  of  our  New- 
Brunswiek  farmers,  could  attend  your  Fair  each  year. 
They  would  come  home  with  something  to  think  about, 
and  some  point  of  practice  to  mend 

“  I  think  the  great  object  to  be  attained  by  fairs  and 
shows,  is  not  so  much  the  distribution  of  premiums  as 
it  is  the  sociability  it  promotes  among  farmers.  Towns 


people  are  constantly  discussing  what  concerns  them, 
and  so  the  farmer  must  meet  his  brother  farmer,  and 
discuss  their  different  modes  of  practice,  if  he  wishes 
to  hold  his  own  with  (he  townsmen.  The  meeting  in 
your  Lecture  Room  is  proof  of  what  it  has  done  for 
you.” 

Scarcity  of  Hay. — The  Sentinel,  published  at  Rome, 
Oneida  Co  ,  in  this  State,  of  Nov.  9,  says  that  in  “  that 
vicinity,  and  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
loud  complaints  are  already  being  made  about  the 
scarcity  of  hay.  It  has  occasioned  quite  a  panic  among 
farmers  in  certain  sections,  and  they  are  rapidly  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  cattle,  although  wholly  unfit  for  market. 
Hence  the  large  supply  at  present  in  our  cattle  markets, 
and  the  remarkably  low  prices  for  beef.  It  will  be 
strange  if  there  is  not  a  re-action  in  the  spring,  to  the 
great  profit  of  those  engaged  in  Still  feeding.” 

The  Potato  Bot. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
potato  disease  is  prevailing  to  a  great  extent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Bridgton  (N.  J.)  Chronicle 
says  that  in  many  instances  it  has  destroyed  the  entire 
crop  in  the  middle  and  upper  districts  of  New- Jersey. 
The  papers  in  Salem,  Gloucester,  Camden,  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  counties,  in  the  same  State,  speak  of  its  ravages 
as  very  destructive.  An  extensive  grower  in  Salem  Co. 
puts  his  loss  down  at  $10,000.  One  farmer  in  Glouces¬ 
ter  has  lost  his  whole  crop.  Others  are  partially  injured, 
but  none  of  the  fields  have  entirely  escaped.  In  Cam¬ 
den  county,  some  farmers  housed  their  potatoes  before 
the  commencement  of  the  late  rains,  arid  hope  to  save  a 
part  of  their  crop,  while  all  the  rest  are  affected  by  the 
rot.  The  Hightstown  Excelsior  says  that  the  potato 
crop  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure.  Many  of  the 
farmers  who  expected  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
will  not  save  ten.  The  Monmouth  Herald  reports  the 
prevalence  of  the  potato  rot  to  a.  very  serious  extent, 
and  the  crop  already  half  destroyed. 

Hamilton  Co.  Ag.  Society. — An  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty  has  been  formed  in  the  county  of  Hamilton,  with  the 
following  organization : 

Prcst. — Hon.  Richard  Peck,  Wells. 

Vice  do.— Havilla  Winched,  Morehouse,  and  Edward 
A  liable,  Hope. 

Treasurer— Isaac  Morrison,  Wells. 

Secretary— Joseph  W.  Fish,  Lake  Pleasant, 

And  an  Executive  Committee  of  two  from  each  town 
in  the  county. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  delegates  from 
various  parts  of  the  county  was  held  at  Lake  Pleasant 
on  the  12th  Oct,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  so¬ 
ciety.  Addresses  were  made  by  various  persons.  Harry 
Caverjke  exhibited  a  flat  turnip  whose  weight  was  10J 
lhs.,  and  which  measured  2  feet  85  inches  around. 
Eleven  turnips  weighed  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds. 
W.  B.  Peck  of  Lake  Pleasant,  exhibited  seven  potatoes 
which  weighed  7  lbs.  13  ozs  ,  and  one  of  which  was  nine 
inches  long  and  weighed  1|  lbs.  F.  G.  Macomber  of 
Wells,  dug  five  potatoes  from  two  hills  which  weighed 
7  lbs.,  and  one  weighed  2  lbs.  Ezekiel  P.  Dunning  of 
Arietta,  exhibited  plump  spring  wheat,  and  John  Byce 
of  Gilman,  had  plump  white  Canada  corn.  Statements 
were  made  that  the  corn  raised  in  Hamilton  Co.  would 
weigh  65  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  oats  44  lbs.,  and  wheat  65 
lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Havilla  Winchell  of  Morehouse,  made  a  statement 
that  from  twenty  cows  the  present  year  he  had  made 
4,000  lbs.  of  cheese  and  800  lbs.  of  butter. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  first  annual  meeting  be  held 
at  the  court-house  in  Lake  Pleasant,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  at  which  time  a  full  statement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture,  in  Hamilton  county,  be  ascertain¬ 
ed.  b.  c.  B. 

Prices  of  Kentucky  Farms. — Three  farms  were 
recently  sold  at  Lexington — one  of  129  acres,  six  miles 
from  Lexington,  at  $120  per  acre — one  five  miles  from 
Lexington,  at  $104  per  acre,  and  another  adjoining  the 
last,  with  no  improvements,  at  $84.50  per  acre. 
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Died,  at  hi*  residence  at  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  DAVID  THOMAS,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age. 

After  an  active  and  useful  life,  followed  by  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  a  peaceful  old  age  amidst  flowers  and  fruits 
and  the  pursuit  of  science, — David  Thomas  had  count¬ 
ed  his  fourscore  years  with  faculties  so  clear  and  a  form 
so  erect  and  vigorous,  that  the  temperance  and  serenity 
of  his  habits  seemed  almost  to  have  exempted  him  from 
the  burdens  that  usually  come  with  advancing  time. 
But  latterly  it  has  been  apparent  that  his  memory, 
especially,  was  failing  him ;  he  still  wrote  a  firm  and 
distinct  hand,  however,  and  maintained  his  interest, 
more  than  anything  else  we  believe,  in  the  garden  and 
trees  to  which  he  had  before  devoted  so  much  attention. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tian  redemption,  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
(orthodox)  ;  and,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  last  illness, 
he  practically  exemplified  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

David  Thomas  had  been  our  friend  for  many  years, 
lie  had  formerly  contributed  often  to  the  old  American 
Farmer  and  other  agricultural  periodicals,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  welcome  the  establishment  by  the 
senior  editor  of  this  paper,  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
And  he  was  always,  afterwards  one  of  its  most  constant 
and  effective  supporters.  His  co-operation  was  sincere 
and  earnest,  extending  not  only  to  the  liberal  exertion 
of  his  pen  in  its  columns,  but  also  to  the  active  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  circulation. 

As  a  Chief  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  original  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  subsequent  times 
occupying  a  similar  post  in  carrying  through  the  canals 
of  Pennsylvania,  David  Thomas  always  proved  him¬ 
self  a  diligent  servant  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  economy  and  integrity  that  once  prevailed.  Of 
a  retiring  disposition,  however,  he  never  sought  for  no¬ 
toriety,  and  at  an  early  day  withdrew  from  public 
employment  to  his  farm  at  Greatfield.  Here  he  labored 
and  wrote  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
He  was  also  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  a  member 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  Linnman 
Society  of  Paris,  and  various  associations  in  this  country. 

The  tidings  of  his  death  have  only  reached  us  just  as 
this  paper  is  going  to  press.  AVe  shall  hope  hereafter 
to  recur  again  to  the  memory  of  our  friend,  at  greater 
length  than  is  now  possible.  Meantime,  this  brief  tes¬ 
timonial  of  appreciative  and  sincere  regard,  and  the 
expression  of  our  cordial  sympathies  with  his  surviving 
relatives  in  their  bereavement,  is  due  alike  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  worth  and  virtues  of  the  departed. — Coun¬ 
try  Gent.  Nov  10. 

David  Thomas. — In  the  obituary  notice  of  David 
Thomas,  published  in  our  last  number,  and  prepared 
necessarily  in  great  haste  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  a  sentence  occurs  which  may  perhaps  be  mis¬ 
understood.  He  was  not  at  any  time  Engineer  of  the 
canals  of  Pennsylvania,  but  at  the  recommendation  of 
Gov.  Clinton  he  was  offered  the  station  of  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  of  all  the  canals  of  the  State,  with  such  a  salary 
as  he  himself  might  name.  The  place  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  occupied  by  Dr.  Whippo,  one  of  his  assistants  or 
pupils. 

It  may  be  also  added,  in  pursuance  of  the  idea  con¬ 
tained  in  the  remark  that  “  that  he  was  a  diligent  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  State,  according  to  the  ideas  of  economy 
and  integrity  which  once  prevailed,”  that  probably  no 
public  officer  was  ever  more  scrupulously  careful  of  the 
public  funds,  even  in  days  noted  for  the  honesty  and 
thrift  of  our  public  men,— when,  indeed,  it  had  scarce¬ 
ly  begun  to  be  forgotten,  to  quote  the  common  language 
of  David  Thomas,  that  “  the  same  principle  of  honesty 
should  always  be  maintained  in  using  the  funds  of  the 
State,  as  those  of  a  friend  or  neighbor.”  In  this  up¬ 
right  course,  which  he  never  failed  to  maintain  to  a 
farthing  throughout  his  public  cRreer,  he  could  not  but 
have  the  hearty  appreciation  and  approval  of  Gov. 
Clinton,  himself  a  bright  example  of  public  virtue. 
Indeed,  Gov.  C.  not  only  attested  his  esteem  of  the 


character  and  abilities  of  David  TnoMAs  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  above  alluded  to,  but  also  at  a  time  when 
our  friend  had  proposed  to  resign  his  post  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  Governor  wrote  to  one  of  the  Canal  Commis¬ 
sioners — “The  report  has  excited  great  alarm  among 
the  friends  of  the  Canal.  I  have  writen  to  Mr.  T.  that 
he  must  not  resign.” — Country  Gent.  Nov.  17. 

Oswego  Co.  Ag.  Society. — At  the  late  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society,  held  in  Fulton,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  the  next  Fair  at  Oswego.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President — Joel  Turrill,  Oswego. 

Vice-Presidents— Orson  Titus,  Hannibal ;  David  Nichols, 
New-IIaven. 

Rec.  Secretary — John  U.  Smith,  Oswego  Falls. 
Corresponding  Sec’y — Dudley  Furling,  Oswego. 
Trearurer — 8.  G.  Merriam,  New-IIaven. 

Executive  Committee— Thomas  Askew,  Scriba  ;  John 
Reeves,  Granby  ;  D.  C.  Buell,  Oswego. 

Allen  County  (Ind.)  Hort.  Society. — Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President — J.  D.  G.  Nelson. 

Vice-Presidents— Thomas  Covington,  M.  AV.  Huxford. 

Treasurer — O.  AV.  Jeffords. 

Secretary — H.  C.  Grey. 

This  Society  was  organized  the  present  season.  AVeek- 
ly  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Hor¬ 
ticultural  matters. 

Orleans  Co.  Ag.  Society. — At  the  late  meeting  of 
this  Societjq  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President— David  N.  Hatch,  Murray. 

Vice-President — A.  Stewart,  Albion. 

Secretary— A.  R.  Patterson,  Albion. 

Treasurer— Jno.  H.  AAGiite,  Albion. 

Potatoes. — I  planted  in  the  early  part  of  last  April, 
something  less  than  half  a  bushel  of  Irish  potatoes  (red 
Neshatiocs,)  in  two  rows  180  feet  long,  and  dug  to-day 
10  bushels  of  potatoes  from  the  same.  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  raising  potatoes,  and  don’t  know 
whether  this  is  a  very  large  yield  or  not,  but  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  saw  as  many  potatoes  grow  on  the  same 
quantity  of  ground  before.  College  Hill,  O. 

Sheep  Sales  in  California. — Mr.  J.  D.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  Chatauque  Co.,  in  this  State,  recently  took  out 
to  California,  thirty  rains  and  twenty-two  ew'es,  French 
Merinoes,  for  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  California 
Farmer,  he  found  a  ready  sale  at  remunerating  prices. 
He  had  sold  one  ram,  “  Crystal  Palace,”  for  81,500 — 
another  for  $800,  and  ten  ewes  at  $300  each. 

In  the  California  Farmer  of  Sept.  22,  we  find  a  full 
list  of  Mr.  Patterson’s  sale.  He  sold  three  rams  at  $1,- 
500  each — one  at  $1000 — two  at  $800 — one  at  $700 — 
one  at  $600— six  at  $500— nine  at  $400— and  one  at 
$300,  making  a  total  of  815,000,  or  an  average  of  over 
$681  per  head.  Fourteen  ewes  were  sold  for  $4,500 — 
over  $321  per  head,  making  a  grand  total  for  thirty-six 
head,  of  $19,500. 

Feeding  Fattening  Hogs. — A  hint  to  feeders,  valu¬ 
able  though  not  new,  may  be  found  in  the  following, 
condensed  from  the  Boston  Cultivator.  AV  arm,  dry 
pens  should  be  provided  for  our  swine,  and  their  quiet 
and  comfort  studied  as  much  as  possible.  By  so  doing 
we  save  many  bushels  of  grain.  The  best  feeders 
change  the  food  frequently,  and  find  they  make  a  deci¬ 
ded  profit  by  so  doing.  If  salt  is  occasionally  given,  it 
tends  to  keep  up  the  appetite,  as  well  as  aids  digestion. 
Too  much  rich  food  is  injurious — the  stomach  can  only 
assimilate  a  certain  quantity  at  once.  If  an  animal 
loses  its  appetite,  the  food  should  be  at  once  changed, 
and  very  generally  to  something  lighter,  as  roots,  pump¬ 
kins  or  apples.  Sour  milk  adds  much  to  the  growth  of 
hogs,  (and  we  have  seen  the  statement  well  verified 
that  raw  meal  mixed  with  sour  milk,  was  much  better 
for  fattening  pigs  than  any  cooked  food  whatever.) 
Fermented  food  is  much  preferred  by  some  feeders,  and 
it  Is  well  to  give  it  as  a  change,  if  no  more. 

Of"  AVe  see  it  stated  that  the  receipts  at  the  late 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  amounted  to  $23,000. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 


A  CHANCE  TO  OBTAIN  TWO  HANDSOME  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 
DHCAYlVLIT^TOINr’S  VIEWS  CDF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


.A.  33eau.tif\il  IGngraving  also  as  a  Preiniviin  to  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  t 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post — “  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Weeklies” — have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  reading  public,  that  they  have  made  an  exclusive  engagement  with  an  Author  whose  powerful 
Stories  have  of  late  attracted  great  attention  ;  and  that  they  will  open  the  year  1860  with  a  novelet,  written  expressly 
fur  The  Post,  called 

THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTERS; 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “THE  RED  COURT  FARM,”  “THE  ROCK,”  “ASHLEY,”  the  “HESTER  HAL  LI* 
WELL”  Stories,  “THE  SIX  GRAY  POWDERS,”  “THE  DIAMOND  BRACELET,”  &c.,  &c. 


In  this  story,  written  expressly  for  Tub  Post,  this  powerful  writer’s  genius  has  had  full  scope  afforded  it ;  and  we 
are  able  to  state — having  read  it  in  manuscript,  for  it  is  already  in  hand— that  it  will  make  a  sensation,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  interesting  stories  over  published. 

To  enable  those  unacquainted  with  Tiik  Post  to  judge  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  general  contents,  we  may 
state,  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  published  novelets,  stories  and  other  articles  from  the  pens  of  the  following 


gifted  writers  : — 

G.  P.  R.  JAMES, 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 

ALFRED  TENNYSON, 

CHARLES  READE, 

HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
CHARLES  MACKAY, 

WILKIE  COLLINS, 

DR.  O.  W.  HOLMES, 

T.  8.  ARTHUR, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SCOUT,”  &c. 
ALEXANDER  DUMAS, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER, 

OWEN  MEREDITH, 

P.  J.  BAILEY,  (author  of  “  Festus.” 


MARY  HO  WITT, 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  RED  COURF  FARM,” 
AUTHOR  OF  “FARM  OF  FOUR  ACRES,” 
GRACE  GREENWOOD, 

MISS  PARDOE, 

FLORENCE  PERCY, 

AMELIA  B  EDWARDS, 

EMMA  ALICE  BROWNE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  EBONY  CASKET,” 
MRS.  MARY  A.  DENISON. 

FANNY  MALONE  RAYMOND, 

NORA  PERRY, 

ISA  CRAIG. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


The  Post  does  not  confine  itself,  however,  to  works  of  the  imagination,  as  so  many  Weeklies  now  do.  It  general¬ 
ly  devotes  a  fair  portion  of  its  ample  space  to  the  News  of  the  Week,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  to  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  Bank  Note  and  Stock  Lists,  and  to  a  Weekly  and  Accurate  Price  Current  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Markets,  &c.,  & c. 


TERMS— ENGRAVINGS— A  PREMIUM  ENGRAVING  ALSO! 

HAMILTON’S  TWO  VIEWS  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS — a  couple  of  handsome  and  large-sized  Steel  Engravings — 
the  retail  price  of  which  is  FIVE  DOLLARS— we  are  enabled  to  Club  with  THE  POST  on  the  following  remarka¬ 
ble  liberal  terms. 

We  also  Club  with  those  well-known  Monthly  Magazines,  Arthur’s  Home  Magazine,  and  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book. 


Read  the  following,  and  take  your  choice  of 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  of  The  Post . . .  $2  00  a  year. 

One  Copy  of  The  Post  and  both  Engravings  of  Niagara  Falls, . . . 3.00  “ 

One  Copy  of  The  Post  and  one  of  Arthur’s  Home  Magazine,. . 3.00  “ 

One  Copy  of  The  Post  and  one  of  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book, .  3.50  “ 


CLUBS. 

2  COPIES  of  The  Post. .  $3.00  a  year. 

4  “  (and  one  of  the  Engravings  to  getter  up  of  Club.) . 5.00  “ 

8  “  (and  one  copy  extra,  or  both  Engravings,  to  getter  up  of  Club,) .  10.00  “ 

13  “  (and  one  copy  extra,  or  both  Engravings,  to  getter  up  of  Club.) .  15.00  “ 

20  “  (and  one  copy  extra,  or  both  Engravings,  to  getter  up  of  Club,).. .  20.00  “ 

30  “  (and  one  copy  extra,  and  both  Engravings,  to  getter  up  of  Club,).. . - .  30.00  “ 

P.  S. — The  Postage  will  be  pre-paid  on  all  the  Engravings. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PREMIUM. 

A  large  and  beautiful  Engraving  on  steel,  17  by  23  inches,  called  “THE  STEAKING  LIKENESS,”  will  be  sent 
to  every  subscriber  to  “THE  POST”  for  1860,  who  shall  send,  in  addition  to  his  subscription,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
live  cents,  to  pay  the  expense  of  postage,  mailing,  itc.,  &c.  The  retail  price  of  this  engraving  is  Four  Dollars  i  It 
is  a  Gem  1  Address  DEACON  &,  PETERSON, 

No.  132  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

C®"  SAMPLE  COPIES  OF  THE  POST  SENT  GRATIS  WHEN  REQUESTED,  jja 


ID  0  R  SAL  E — The  Two-year-old  SHORT¬ 
HORN  BULL  “  ORION,”  got  by  “  Squire  Gwynne 
2d,”  1101,  out  of  “  Fillpail  IV,”  &o.,  &c.  See  American 
Herd  Book. 

The  subscriber  offers  him  for  sale  upon  reasonable 
terms,  having  another  young  bull  not  so  nearly  connected 
to  his  stock. 

He  took  the  second  prize  in  his  class  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Albany.  Any  one  wishing  to  purchase,  or  desiring 
pedigree  or  further  particulars,  may  address 

A.  M.  UNDERHILL, 

Nov.  1 — w2tm2t  Clinton  Corners,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lawton  blackberry  .— t  o 

obtain  the  original  variety  for  field  or  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  address  WM.  LAWTON,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

D3C  Circulars,  with  ample  directions,  will  he  forwarded 
to  all  applicants,  free.  Aug.  1— m!2t. 


Farmers  &  millers  take  notice  — 

We  have  just  introduced  a  new  mill, 

Which  is  the  “Neplus  Ultra”  of  Mills, 

For  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  also  for  flouring.  It  is  por* 
table,  and  will  grind  with  an  ordinary  Two  Horse  Power, 
from  five  to  seven  bushels  qf  feed  per  hour  perfectly . 

It  is  called  “  Lyon’s  &  Phillips’  Patent,”  and  is  warran¬ 
ted  to  work  satisfactorily,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  no  humbug,  but  a  “  Simon  pure  article  and 
every  Farmer  and  Miller  that  uses  it  will  certify  that  it  is 
just  the  article  represented. 

Price  for  Feed  and  Corn  Cob  Mill, .  $100  00 

“  Feed  and  Corn  and  Flour  Mill, .  115  00 

Weight  450  pounds,  and  requires  a  space  of  four  square 
feet.  For  further  particulars  address, 

PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Aug.  4— w!0m4t.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Andre  leroy’s  nurseries 

ANGERS,  FRAN CE. 

The  proprietor  of  these  Nurseries,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  has  the  honor  to  inform  his  numerous 
friends  ai  d  the  public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees ,  Shrubs ,  Hoses ,  Seedlings ,  Fruit  Stocks, 
for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Apply  ns  heretofore,  to 

F.  A.  BRUGUIERE,  51  Cedar-Street, 

Oct.  6 — woam3m— m3t.  New-York. 


F 


OR  S  A  L  E— 10.000  HUDSON  RIVER 
ANTWERP  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  at  $20  per 
1000 — $2  50  per  100.  Also  100  barrels  “  STUDLEY 
SiiEDLING  POTATOES,”  a  very  early  kind  and  not 
subject  to  the  potato  rot.  Fall  price,  $2  per  barrel. 
Address  S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Nov.  10 — w3t — m3t  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  S.— 

The  subscriber,  wishing  to  reduce  his  herd  in  num¬ 
bers.  offers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices  several  excellent 
COWS  with  good  pedigrees. 

Apply  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  one  mile  south  of  Rhincbeck 
Station,  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Sept.  22— w&mtf.  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

Grey  dorking  fowl  s— i  win 

spare  a  few  pairs  or  trios  of  superior  young  Grey 
Dorking  Fowls  at  $5  per  pair  or  $7  per  trio.  Address 
S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Nov.  10— w&m3t  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  IS.  Y. 

CHOICE  FOWL  S.— A  limited  number 

of  each  of  the  following  varieties  to  spare,  at  low 
prices  :  Grey  DorKing,  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  Earl 
Derby  and  other  Games,  and  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
Ducks.  All  warranted  to  be  well  bred.  Also  a  few  Im¬ 
proved  Domestic  Turkeys. 

Send  for  Priced  Circular.  D.  S.  HEFFRON, 

Oct.  6— wtfm3t  Utica,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS.- Choice  Pigs,  one 

month  old,  $5  each  ;  every  additional  month.  $1 — 
sent  singly,  or  pairs  not  akin,  to  any  distance,  well  boxed, 
with  food.  Pedigrees  furnished.  My  Berkshires  are 
bred  from  the  choice,  importations  of  Morris,  Brentnall, 
and  others.  I  can  afford  prime  swine,  lower  than  most 
other  breeders,  as  I  feed  them  from  my  dairy. 

OTIS  E.  WOOD,  Etna,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES. 

We  have  all  Ihe  best  and  latest  improved  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses— also  Wine  Presses,  Cheese  Presses, 
Hay  Presses,  &c.,  & c. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  A  CO., 

No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New-York, 
New  Stand,  54  Vesey  Street. 

A  ug  11 — wl6tm3t. 

Farmers  and  gardeners 

sending  their  P.  O.  Address  to  us  will  receive  by 
mail,  gratis,  our  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1860,  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Agricultural  Implements  and  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Send  us  the  name  and  P.  O.  address  of  good  far¬ 
mers  in  your  town.  GRIFFING,  BROS.  &  CO., 

Oct.  13 — w8tm2t  60  Oortlandt-st.,  New-York. 

New  and  valuable  books— 

FDR  SALE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

Farm  Drainage.  The  Principles,  Processes  and  Effects 
of  Draining  Land,  with  stones,  wood,  plows,  and  open 
ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles;  including  tables  of 
rain-fall,  evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of 
pipes;  cost  and  number  to  the  acre  of  tiles,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Henry  F.  French.  Price  $1.00. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers  :  A  Complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen  ;  embracing  how  to  breed,  buy, 'break,  use, 
feed,  physic,  groom,  drive  and  ride  a  Horse,  together 
with  a  chapter  on  Mules  and  Ponies.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honet- 
Bee.  By  L.  L.  Langstrotii,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
illustrated  with  seventy-seven  engravings.  Price  $1.25 
The  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  the.  reception  of 
the  prices  named.  L.  TUCKER  &  BON. 


Hudson  river  Antwerp  raspberry 

PLANTS,  $2  60  per  100  ;  $20  per  1000. 

Lawton  &  Newman’s  Thornless  Blackberry  Plants  $6 
per  100.  DAVID  KETCHAM. 

Oct.  1— mtf.  •  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GRAPEVINE  S.— All  the  best  Native 

Vines  at  low  prices.  One  good  Plant  oacli  of  the 
Anna,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Lou¬ 
isa,  and  Rebecca,  carefully  packed  for  $5. 

A  large  lot  of  Childs’  Superb,  two  years  old,  to  spare. 
Send  for  Circular.  D.  8.  HEFFRON, 

Oct,  6— w6tm2t _ Utica,  N.  Y, 

HAY  PRESSES  of  all  kinds  and 

sizes,  both  for  Hand  and  Power,  at 

A.  F.  MAYIIER  &  CO.’S 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  64  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — Reiuemher  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11— wl6tm3t. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  pure  breed,  and  at  a 

low  price,  for  sale  by  WM.  J.  PETTEE, 

Oct,  6 — w&mtf. _ _ '  Lakeville.  Conn. 

Horse  powers  and  threshers, 

AND  COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  WIN¬ 
NOWERS,  Saw  Mills,  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Mills,  Corn 
Sliellers,  &c.  Sec.,  of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 
We  have  all  patents  of  both  Tread  and  Lever  Horse 
Powers  and  Threshers  in  store.  Farmers  in  want  of  any 
thing  in  the  Agricultural  line,  are  requested  to  give  us  a 
call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Send  for  a  circular. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  Machinery  Depot  and 

Seed  Store,  No.  54  Vesey  Street,  New-York. 
Between  Broad  way  and  Greenwich  St.,  north  river  side  ot 
city.  Remember  No.  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11— wl6tin3t, 

Excelsior  fan  mills 

will  clean  Seventy-five  Bushels  of  wheat  per  hour  ; 
also  Grant’s,  Clinton’s,  Mayher’s,  and  all  the  best  and 
latest  improved  Mills  of  the  age. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO., 

Agricultural  and  Seed  Store,  No.  64  Vesey  St.,  New-York. 

New  Stand,  No.  54  Vesey  Street. 

Aug  11— wl6tm3t. 

Opposition  fare  reduced 

MERCHANTS’  LINE  OF  STEAMBOATS, 

B  E  T  WEEN  NE  IT- Y  ORK  AND  A  LB  AN  Y 
0>  The  Steamer  KNICKER 
BOCKER,  Capt.  W.  B.  Nelson, 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson- 
st,,  New-York,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m.;  the  Steamer 
HERO,  Capt.  J.  W.  Haneox,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday.  Returning,  will  leave  the  Steamboat  Land¬ 
ing,  Albany,  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M. 

Travelers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  in  calling  at  the 
Office  of  the  AgentB  of  this  company,  before  engaging 
passage  elsewhere. 

Freight  carried  at  reduced  rates  ana  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly.  ELI  HUNT.  Agent— Office  on  the  Wharf,  New-York. 
G.  W.  STEVENS,  282  Broadway,  Albany 

Just  Published,  one  vol.  12  mo.— $1.25. 

Milch  cows  and  dairy  farming; 

Comprising  the  Breeds  Breeding,  and  Management, 
in  Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  :  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon’s 
Method,  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  :  embodying  the  most  re¬ 
cent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  Farming  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  British  Provinces.  With  a  Treatise  upon  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland  ;  to  which  is  added  Hors¬ 
fall’s  System  of  Dairv  Management.  By  CHARLES  L. 
FLINT,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants,”  &c.  Liberally  Illustrated. 

The  above  valuable  work— the  best,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  yet  issued  upon  the  subject— is  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  this  paper. 

L.  TUCKER  &  SON. 

.  Albany,  Dec.  2 — w&mtf. _ 

.Horticultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman. 
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Six  Hundred  and  Seventy-two  Pages,  and  nearly  Nino 
Hundred  Engravings  1 

^  T)  URAL  AFFAIR  S.”— 

JL  \  Under  this  simple  and  comprehensive  title,  the 
Publishers  of  the  Annual  Register  have  just  completed 
a  new  edition  of  that  work  from  the  beginning — embra¬ 
cing  the  Numbers  from  1855  to  18(50  inclusive,  in  two 
volumes,  muslin,  full  gilt,  fine  paper  and  wide  margins, 
sold  either  separately  or  together  at  One  Dollar  each, 
and  furnishing  a 

Complete  Encyclopedia  in  Miniature, 

For  every  man  with  a  Farm,  a  Garden,  or  a  Domestic 
Animal — for  every  Place  which  will  grow  a  Flower  or  a 
Fruit  Tree— for  every  Purchaser  or  Builder  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  for  every  Household  in  the  City,  delighting  in 
representations  or  looking  forward  with  hopes  of  Rural 
Life,  embracing  under  the  head  of 

I.  COUNTRY  DWELLINGS, 

Forty-two  Designs  for  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and 
Villas,  with  Plans  in  many  instances  of  several  floors, 
and  including  under  this  head  alone, 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seven  Engravings. 

II.  IMPROVING,  PLANTING,  AND  LAYING  OUT 
GROUNDS. 

Several  Chapters  will  be  found  on  these  and  kindred 
Subjects,  with  many  full  and  practical  details,  illustrated 
with  no  less  than  Ninety-one  Engravings. 

III.  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

On  this  Subject  we  have  not  only  Directions  for  Culti¬ 
vation^  but  also  concise  and  reliable  Descriptions  of  the 
most  Valuable  Sorts,  with  Lists  for  different  parts  of  the 
Country,  and 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seven  Engravings. 

IV.  FARMS  AND  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Under  this  Department  we  have  Mr.  Thomas’  admirable 
Prize  Essay  on  Farm  Management,  Suggestions  on  Lay¬ 
ing  Out  Farms,  with  Plans,  and  Designs  for  Farm  Struc¬ 
tures,  including  Barns,  Piggeries,  Poultry  Houses,  Smoke 
Houses,  Cisterns,  Carriage  Houses,  Stables,  Granaries, 
Sheep  Houses,  Wagon  Houses,  &c.,  &c.,  and 

Ninety  Engravings. 

V.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Here  Descriptions  more  or  less  full,  with  accompanying 
Remarks,  are  given  of  a  wide  variety  of  Implements— 
especially  those  that  are  new  and  valuable. 

Eighty  eight  Engravings. 

VI.  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  different  Breeds  are  Illustrated,  and  various  Re¬ 
cipes  and  Directions  given  for  the  Treatment  of  their 
Diseases.  Poultry  Management  is  here  included. 

Forty  Engravings. 

VII.  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

A  Chapter  on  this  Subject  includes  Four  Designs  and 

Eight  Engravings. 

VIII.  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  MAKING. 

A  Chapter  upon  the  Dairy  and  its  Processes,  will  be 
found  most  valuable  aud  interesting. 

Thirteen  Engravings. 

IX.  KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Articles  on  the  Management  of  these  portions  of  the 
Homestead  Grounds  are  Illustrated  with 

Twenty  seven  Engravings. 

X.  ROCK  WORK  AND  RUSTIC  STRUCTURES. 
Conservatories,  Vineries,  and  Rustic  Ornaments  of 
Wood  and  Iron,  both  for  Out-doors  and  In-doors,  with 

Sixty-one  Engravitigs. 

XI.  THE  APIARY. 

A  Chapter  is  contributed  under  this  head,  by  the 
Author  of  tho  “  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping,” — with 

Eleven  Engravings. 

XII.  UNDER  DRAINING. 

Probably  the  most  concise  and  Complete  Practical  Es¬ 
say  ever  published  on  this  Subject. 

Twenty-Eight  Engravings. 

XIII.  HEDGES — with  Thirteen  Engravings. 

XIV.  FARM  GATES  AND  FENCES. 

With  Thirty  Engravings. 

So  brief  a  summary  Is  only  calculated  to  give  an  im¬ 
perfect  idea  of  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  Over 
800  IIlusti'ations*ftre  above  referred  to,  and  there  are 
many  more  in  connection  with  various  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  and  Domestic  Subjects.  A  Complete  List 


of  the  Principal  Nurseries  in  this  country  and  Europe,  is 
given  in  the  Second  Volume. 

The  Puritan  Recorder  thus  noticed  the  first  volume  : 

11  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  plan  of  a  book  better  adapted 
for  utility  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Farmer  than  this!  It 
is  to  him  what  a  book  of  architectural  Plans  is  to  the 
Builder.  It  paint's  to  the  eye  everything  with  which  the 
Farmer  has  to  do  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  subject  of 
practical  interest  to  the  Farmer  which  is" not  here  treated 
and  practically  illustrated.” 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  and  orders  for  either 
should  specify  particularly  whether  the  one  wanted  is  the 
First  or  Second. 

BE?"  FAVORABLE  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  ^33 

“  Rural  Affairs  ”  is  also  particularly  commended  for 
'School  District  and  Town  Libraries,  as  well  ’as  for  Pre¬ 
miums  to  be  awarded  by  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies.  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

_ ^Albany,  N.  Y. 

UANCY  POULTRY,  &  c.— A 

of  Golden  mid  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  Golden 
Crested  do.,  White-face  Black  Spanish.  Black  Javas,  Al¬ 
binos,  Grey  and  Speckled  Dorkings,  Gold  and  Silver 
Spangled,  African  and  White  Smooth-legged  Bantams. 

DUCK8 — Aylesbury,  Rouen  and  Java  Ducks. 

GEESE  — Brown  and  White  Chinese  Swan  Geese. 

PIGEONS. — Fantail,  Jacobine,  Pouter  and  Tumbler 
Pigeons.  Apply  to  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

Nov.  17—  weow2t— mlt.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  S— IMPROVED  DOMESTIC— 

JL  Both  Bronze  and  Black  cnes— bred  from  stock  equal 
to  any  in  New  England.  Those  noticed  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  October  20th,  1859,  belonging  to  John  Giles, 
Esq.,  were  raised  and  bred  by  me,  as  was  also  Rev.  H.  S. 
RainsdelPs  39  pounds  gobbler,  noticed  in  the  same  paper. 
I  have  two  or  tnree  large  yearling  gobblers  equal  to  either 
of  these,  (according  to  their  age.)  For  sale  by 

E.  ALLIN, 

Nov.  24— w2tmlt  Pomfret,  Conn. 

Farmers  should  keep  their  accounts  carefully,  and  know 
whether  each  year’s  operations  will  make  them  richer 
or  poorer  I 

I^ARM  BOO  K-K  E  E  P  I  N  G— By  W. 

D,  Cochran  of  Detroit.  Sets— comprising  Full  In¬ 
s/ruction  in  this  excellent  system,  a  careful  reading  of 
which  will  enable  an  unpractised  hand  to  understand  it 
fully. — also  Day  Hook  and  Ledger—  for  sale  at  this  office — 
price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2  30.  L.  TUCKER  &  SON 

BEE  KEEPING  EXPLAINED, 

with  an  appendix  containing  directions  for  making 
ing  and  using  the  movable  comb  hive.  Sent  free  of  post¬ 
age  for  one  dollar.  Address  M.  QUINBY, 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  1— wltmlt, _ 

LINSLEY’S 

ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  AND  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  OF  MORGAN  HORSES. 

By  D.  C.  I.iNsi.KY — Price  Jfl,  For  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

COMPRISING 

nEIR  Natural  History.  Comparative  Nutritive  Valu  e 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  Cutting  and  Curing,  and  the 
Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Chaklks  L.  Flint, 
Sec’y  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  sale  at  this 
office,  or  sent  by  mail,  for  $1.25. 

Agricultural  Books, 

Of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Co.  Gentleman. 

Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Assoomyb  Ed.,  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


Tim  Cultivator  has  been  published  t  wenty-five  years. 
A  New  Series  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  the  six  vo¬ 
lumes  for  185  5,  4.  5,  6,  7  and  8,  can  be  furnished,  bound  and 
post  paid,  at  $1.00  each. 

The  same  publishers  issue  “The  Country  Gentleman,’ 
a  weekly  Agricultural  Journal  of  16  quarto  pages,  making 
two  vols.  yearly  of  416  pages,  at  $2.00  a  year. 
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